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XJ.AD  the  consciousness  of  my  weakness  left  any 
place  for  expectation  that  my  poor  labours  should 
have  found  such  benign  acceptance  with  men  of  higher 
place  and  judgment,  as  by  the  report  of  honourable 
personages,  and  mine  own  late  experience  of  your 
noble  favours,  some  of  them  I  now  perceive  have 
found  with  your  honour,  these  present  papers  had 
come  to  crave  your  patronage  in  a  better  dress  than 
now  they  do.  Besides  the  consciousness  of  my  in- 
abilities to  please  the  accurate  judgments  of  this  age, 
want  of  opportunities  for  these  many  years  to  give 
myself  that  contentment  which  I  was  once  bold  to 
promise  unto  myself,  had  almost  deterred  me  from 
publishing  any  part  of  my  former  labours,  which 
were  not  popular,  and  for  the  pulpit,  of  which  rank 
this  present  treatise  is  not.  The  subject  or  matter 
of  it  is  academical,  and  was  conceived  in  that  famousf 
nursery  of  all  good  literature  which  for  these  many 
years  had  flourished,  and  many  more  may  it  flourish, 
under  your  honourable  patronage.      If  either  these  or 
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other  of  my  labours  of  the  like  argument,  which  took 
their  first  being  from  the  benignity  of  that  soil*  may 
find  acceptance  with  your  Lordship,  I  shall  Deed  no 
other  apology  for  publishing  them  beside  my  unfeigned 
desire  to  leave  the  Christian  world  a  testimony  of  tbat 
high  esteem  whith  I  have  ever  made  of  your  honour- 
able favours  to  that  renowned  university,  and  of  my 
thankfuhiess  for  rny  particular  interest  in  your  general 
goodness.  If  this  inanifcstatiotL  of  my  weakness  may 
occasion  other  academics  to  ahew  their  strength  in 
this  and  like  arguments,  it  shall  be  a  great  part  of 
ray  joy  and  comfort  to  see  better  fruits  of  your  Lord- 
ship's favour  brought  forth  by  others,  than  I  can 
present  unto  you.  But  if  these  may  find  that  accept- 
ance which  I  most  desire,  your  Lordship  will  haply 
be  deemed  by  some  to  patronise  not  my  weakness 
only,  but  mine  errors.  It  is  not  so  imusual  nor  so 
much  for  me  to  be  censured  for  an  Arminiau,  as  it 
will  be  for  your  Lordship  to  be  thought  to  patronise 
Arminianism.  To  give  your  Lordship  that  satisfac- 
tion therefore  in  this  point,  which  I  am  not  bound 
to  give  unto  others;  if  the  man  which  most  mislikes 
the  Arminian  or  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the  points 
most  controverted  through  reformed  churches,  will 
but  agree  with  me  in  these  two.  That  the  Almighty 
Creator  hath  a  true  freedom  in  doing  good,  and 
Adam's  offspring  a  true  freedom  of  doing  evil ;  I  shall 
not  dissent  from  him  In  any  other  points  controverted, 
unless  it  be  in  this  onCj  that  there  needs  to  be  no 
other  controversy  at  all  between  the  Arminiaus  and 
their  opposites  in  point  of  God's  providence  and  pre- 
destination. In  all  other  particulars,  save  only  so 
far  as  they  are  reducible  to  these  two,  I  have  not  yet 
the  learning  or  understanding  to  conceive  what  con- 
tradiction there  is  or  can  be  between  men  not  willing 
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to  contend  about  words.  But  if  any  in  opposition  to 
Arminius  will  maintain  that  all  things  were  so  decreed 
by  God  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  nothing 
since  the  creation  could  have  fallen  out  otherwise 
than  it  hath  done,  or  that  nothing  can  be  amended 
what  is  amiss,  I  must  crave  pardon  of  every  good  Chris- 
tian to  oppugn  his  opinion,  not  as  an  error  only  in 
divinity,  but  as  an  ignorance  which  involveth  enmity 
to  the  sweet  disposition  of  the  all-seeing  and  unerring 
Providence,  as  a  forerunner  of  ruin  to  most  flourishing 
states  and  kingdoms  where  it  grows  common,  or 
comes  to  full  height.  For  supplanting  or  preventing 
the  growth  of  such  opinions,  I  make  bold  to  crave 
your  Lordship's  patronage.  Thus  with  my  continual 
prayers  for  your  Lordship's  health,  with  all  increase 
of  honour  and  happiness,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  Lordship's 

in  ail  duty  and  observance, 

THO.  JACKSON. 


From  mv  stady  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Novemb.  20.  1627. 


Novemb.  20,  1627 
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SECT.  I. 

Of  the  one  absolutely  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
Essence  in  general. 

X.  HE  original  of  atheism,  of  errors  or  mispersua- 
sious  concerning  the  being  or  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  being  in  a  former  treatise  at  large  discussed, 
the  next  inquiries  which  exact  method  would  in  this 
argument  make,  are,  first,  how  this  truth  of  God's 
being,  most  certainly  known  by  internal  experience 
'  unto  some,  may  by  force  of  speculative  argument  be 
made  manifest  unto  others  ;  secondly,  how  his  nature 
and  attributes  may  be  fitliest  resembled. 

My  first  resolution,  professed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  discussing  of  the  original  of  atheism,  as  yet  re- 
2  strains  me  for  adventuring  too  far  in  the  former.  For 
whilst  I  view  the  progress  which  I  have  purposed, 
to  debate  this  point  upon  my  first  entry  into  that 
paradise  of  contemplation  (within  whose  territories  I 
now  encamp)  by  syllogistical  force  of  argument,  seemeth 
to  me  as  great  an  oversight  as  to  entertain  an  enemy, 
more  desperate  than  potent,  with  a  pitched  battle, 
whenas  all   his  forts  might,  by  constant  prosecution 


[CHAP.  I.     Cottcetning  the  t/icfimprchefmble  Essence, 

Fof  advantages  gotten,  be  orderly  takeo,   each  after 
[other,  without  possibility  of  any  great  loss  or  apparent 
'danger.     Now  the  atheist's  chief  strength  lying  in  a 
[preconceived  impossibility  of  a  creation  and  resurrec- 
tion, the  conquest  of  tbe  whole  truth  will  easily  be 
[compassed,  after  those  weak  holds  be  {as  in  due  time 
i  tliey   shall   be)  utterly  demolished.     Or  in  case  after 
their  overthrow  he  be  of  force  to  bid  us  battle,  we 
shall  be  most  willing  to  try  our  intended  quarrel  with 
him    by   dint  of  argument  in  the  article  of  the  last 
I  judgment.     In  the  mean  time  we  may,  without  danger 
of  bis  check,  proceed  upon  those  advantages  which 
[the  grounds  of  nature  give  us. 

CHAP.  I. 

fHou'/ar  we  mttt/  sec/c  to  e^cpress  what  by  Light  of  Nature  or 
oi/teni'tn/s  tnat/  be  toncelved  cancvniiug  the  incompre/teti- 
sibfe  Mssence  or  his  Attributes. 

First,  if  every  particular  man,  or  body  genera ble, 
lave  precedent  causes  of  their  beings*  their  whole  gene- 
rations must  of  necessUy  have  some  cause;  otherwise 
lell  should  not  be  of  one  kind  or  nature.     Now  this 
[progress   from   effects    unto   their  causes,  or   betwixt 
ees  subordinate,  cannot  be  infinite  ;  but  as  all  pro- 
essive  motion  supposeth  some  rest  or  stay  whence 
It  proceedetli,  so  must  this  progress  whereof  I  speak 
take  beginning  from  some  cause  which  hath  no  cause 
of  its    being.       And    this    is    that    incomprehensible 
Essence  which  we  seek. 

2.  But  whereunto  shall  we  liken  Him?  Things 
compared  always  agree  in  some  one  kind,  or  have  (at 
least)  a  common  measure.  Is  then  tliis  Cause  of 
causes  contained  in  any  predicamental  rank  of  being? 
or  can  our  conceit  of  any  thing  therein  contaiued 
be  tiiily  fitted  unto  him  ?     or  may  his  infinite  and 
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incomprehensible  nature  be  rightly  moulded  within 
the  circumference  of  man's  shallow  brain  ?  One  thing 
it  is  to  represent  the  infinite  Essence,  another  to  illus- 
trate this  truth,  that  He  eannot  be  represented.  Though 
nothing  can  exactly  resemble  Him,  yet  some  things 
there  be  which  better  notify  how  far  He  is  beyond 
all  resemblance  or  comparison  than  others  can  do. 
By  variety  of  such  resemblances  as  his  works  afford, 
may  our  admiration  of  his  incomprehensibleness  be 
raised  higher  and  higher,  and  with  our  admiration 
thus  raised  will  our  longing  after  his  presence  still 
be  enlarged.  The  nature  of  things  finite  and  limited 
no  philosopher  can  so  exactly  express,  as  painters  may 
their  outward  lineaments.  But  as  snrae  sensible 
objects,  besides  their  proper  shape  or  character,  im- 
print a  kind  of  dislike  or  pleasance  in  creatures  sensi- 
tive; so  have  our  purest  and  most  exact  conceits 
intellectual  certain  symptoruatical  impressions  an- 
Snexedy  which  inwardly  affect  us,  though  we  cannot 
outwardly  so  express  them  as  they  may  imprint  the 
lilce  affection  in  others.  Hence  it  is  that  the  more 
right  resemblances  we  make  to  ourselves  of  any  thing, 
the  greater  will  be  the  symptomatical  impression  of 
the  latent  truth  ;  some  part  or  shadow  whereof  ap- 
peareth  in  every  thing  whereto  it  can  truly  be  com- 
pared. And  though  we  cannot  in  this  life  come  to 
a  clear  view  of  that  nature  which  we  most  desire  to 
see,  yet  is  it  a  work  worthy  our  pains  to  erect  our 
thoughts  by  variety  of  resemblances  (made  with  due 
observance  of  decorum)  unto  a  horizon  more  ample 
than  ordinary,  in  whose  skirts  or  edges  we  may 
behold  some  scattered  rays  of  that  glorious  light, 
which  is  utterly  set  unto  men  whose  thoughts  soar 
not  without  the  circumference  of  this  visible  world  ; 
for  all  we  see  with  our  bodily  eyes  is  but  an  hemi- 
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sphere  of  midnight  darkness  to  the  habitation  of 
saint8  and  seat  of  bliss. 
L  3.  The  rule  of  decorum  in  ali  resemblances  of  things 
Famiable  or  glorious  is,  that  as  well  the  simple  terms 
of  comparison  be  sightly  and  handsome,  as  the  pro- 
portion between  them  exact  Supposing  the  odds  of 
valorous  strength  between  Ajax  and  ordinary  Trojans 
to  have  been  as  great  as  Homer  would  have  us  believe 
it  was ;  the  manner  of  this  champion's  retreat^  being 
overcharged  with  the  multitude  of  hjs  enemies,  could 
not  more  exquisitely  be  resembled,  than  by  a  company 
of  children  driving  an  hungry  hard-skinned  ass  with 
bats  or  staves  out  of  a  corn-field  or  meadow.  The 
ass  cannot  by  such  weaklings  be  driven  so  hard,  but 
he  will  feed  as  he  goes ;  nor  could  Ajax  be  charged 
so  fiercely  by  his  impotent  foes,  but  that  he  fought 
still  as  he  fled.  The  proportion  is  ap])roved  as  most 
exact  by  a  teacher  of  poetry*  that  was  his  art's  master, 
who  notwithstanding  with  the  same  breath  disallows 
the  invention,  as  no  way  appliable  unto  Turnus,  at 
least  in  the  courtly  censure  of  those  times  wherein 
Virgil  wrote.  Be  the  congruity  between  the  terms 
never  so  exquisite  or  pleasant,  the  ass  notwithstanding 
is  no  amiable  creature,  nor  can  wisdom  or  valour,  for 

*  Nee  dictis  erit  ullua  honos,  si  cum  actus  ab  urbe 
Daunius  hostilj  Teucris  urgentibns  heros, 
Vix  ptigna  absistit,  siniilis  dicetur  Asello. 
Quern  pueri  Wto  pascenteni  pingiiia  in  agro 
Ordea  stipitibus  duris  detrudere  tendunt, 
Instante.^,  q^uatiuntque  sudet;  per  terga,  per  armos  t 
Hie  Butem  campo  vix  cedere,  et  inter  euiidum 
Sajpe  hie  atque  illic  avidis  insiatere  tnalia  : 
Omnia  conveniunt,  rerumque  simillima  imago  est. 
Credo  equidem,  sed  turpe  pecus,  nee  Turnus  Aaellum, 
Turnna  avis  atavisque  polens  dignabHur  heroa. 
Aptiua  banc  speciem  referat  leo,  quern  neque  terga 
Im  dare,  nut  virtus  pntitnr,  ncqu*3  suHicit  unus 
Tendere  tot  coatra^  tetisque  obstare  Eequentuni. 

Hieron.  Vid.  Poet.  lib.  i. 
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his  many  base  properties,  willingly  brook  comparison 
with  him  in  any.  More  fitly  (as  this  author  thinketh) 
might  Turnus  hia  heroical  spirit  have  been  paralleled 
by  a  lion,  which  though  unable  to  sustain  the  fierce 
pursuit  of  many  hunters,  yet  cannot  be  enforced  to 
any  other  march  than  passant  gardant.  _ 

4.  But  we  must  allow  the  poet  (whose  chief  art  is 
to  please  his  reader's  appetite  with  pleasant  sauces 
more  than  with  solid  meats)  to  be  more  dainty  and 
curious  in  this  kind  than  it  is  requisite  the  school- 
divine  or  philosopher  should  be  ;  albeit  neither  of 
them  need  much  to  fear  lest  their  discourses  be  too 
comely,  so  solidity  of  truth  be  the  ground  of  their 
comeliness.  No  courtly  poet  is  more  observant  of  the 
former  rule  of  decorum  in  their  comparisons  than 
the  holy  prophets  are.  Thus  hath  the  Lord  ttpoken 
unto  me,  (saith  Esaias,  chap.  xxxi.  4,)  Uke  as  the  lion 
and  the  young  lion  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a 
multitude  of  shepherds  is  called  forth  against  him, 
he  will  not  be  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor  abase  himself 
^Jhr  the  noise  of  them  :  so  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts 
come  down  to  Jight  for  mount  Zion,  and  for  the  hill 
thereof.     St.  Austin^  hath  noted  three  sorts  of  errors 

b  Et  hie  quidem  omnium  mor-  sed   tamen  hsec   inreniantur   in 

bus  est  triuni  generum  quae  pro-  corpore.     Rursum,  qui  opinatur 

posui  :    et    eorum    scilicet    qui  Deum  nunc  obliviscentem.  nunc 

secundum  corpus  de  Deo  sapiunt.  recordantem,  vel  si  quid  hujus- 

et  eorum  qui  secundum  spiritu-  modi  est :  nihilominus  in  errore 

alem  creaturam  sicuti  est  anima ;  est :  sed  tamen  hsec  inTeniuntur 

et  eorum  qui  neque,  secundum  in   animo.      Qui  autem  putant 

corpus,   neque  secundum  spiri-  ejus    esse    potentiae    Deum,    ut 

tualem  creaturam,  et  tamen  de  seipsum  ipse  genuerit :  eo  plus 

Deo    falsa    existimant :    eo   re-  errant,  quod  non  solum  Deus  ita 

motiores   a  rero,   quo   id  quod  non  est,  sed  nee  spiritualis  nee 

sapiunt,  nee  in  corpore  reperitur,  corporalis  creatura.    Nulla  enim 

nee  in  facto  et  condito  spiritu,  res    omnino    est,   quee    seipsam 

nee  in  ipso  creatore.     Qui  enim  gignat  ut  sit. — Aug.  de  Trinit. 

opinatur    Deum    (verbi    gratia)  lib.  t.  cap.  i. 
caiididum  vel  rutilum,  fallitur ; 
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in  setliug  forth  the  DiWne  Nature;  of  which,  two  go 

upon  false  grounds,  the  other  is  altogether  groundless. 

Some,    saith    he,    th  ere    be    that    seek    to    in  easure 

things    spiritual    by  the    best    knowledge  which  they 

ave  gotten  (by  sense  or  art)  of  things  bodily.     Others 

0  fit  the  Deity  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 

hujnan  soul,  and  from  this  false  ground  frame  many 

deceitful  and  crooked   rules,  whilst  they  endeavour  to 

draw  the  picture  or  tmage  of  the  immutable  Essence. 

A  third  sort  there  be,  which  by  too  much  straining 

to  transcend  every  mutable  creature,  patcli  up  such 

conceits,  as  cannot  possibly  hang  togetJier,  either  upon 

created  or  increated  natures,   and  these  rove  further 

from  the  truth  than  do  the  former.     As,  to  use  his 

dnstance,  he  which  thinks  God  to  he  bright  or  yellow 

IS  much  deceived  ;    yet  his  error  wants  not  a  cloak, 

Inasmuch  as  these  colours  have  some  being,  from  God, 

in  bodies.     His  error  again   is  ss  great,  that  thinks 

God   sometimes   forgets   and  sometimes   calls   things 

forgotten  to  mind  ;  yet  this  vicissitude  of  memory  and 

ob]ivion  hath  place  in  the  human  soul,  which  in  many 

things  is  like  the  Creator.     But  he  which  makes  the 

Divine  Nature  so  powerful  as  to   produce  or  beget 

itself,  quite  misseth  not  the  mark  only,  but  the  butt, 

and  shoots,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  field :   for  nothing 

possible  can  possibly  give  itself  being  or  existence. 

5.  But  though  in  nowise  we  may  avouch  such 
gross  impossibilities  of  Him,  to  whom  nothing  is  im- 
jjossible  ;  yet  must  we  often  use  fictions  or  sujjposi- 
tions  of  things  scarce  possible,  to  last  so  long  till  we 
have  moulded  conceits  of  the  Essence  and  Attributes 
incomprehensible  more  lively  and  semblable  than 
can  he  taken  either  from  the  human  soul  alone,  or 
from  bodies  natural.  To  maintain  it  as  a  philoso- 
phical truth,  that  "God  is  the  soul  of  this  universe," 
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is  an  impious  error^  before  condemned  as  a  grand 
seminary  of  idolatry.  Yet  by  imagining  the  human 
soul  to  be  as  really  existent  in  every  place  whereto 
the  cogitations  of  it  can  reach  as  it  is  in  our  bodies, 
or  rather  to  exercise  the  same  motive  power  over  the 
greatest  bodily  substance  in  this  world  that  it  doth 
over  our  fingers,  able  to  wield  the  heavens  or  elements 
with  as  great  facility  and  speed  as  we  do  our  thoughts 
or  breath  ;  we  may,  by  this  fiction*  gain  a  more  true 
model  or  shadow  of  God's  infinite  efficacy,  than  any 
one  created  substance  can  furnish  us  withal.  But 
whilst  we  thus,  by  imagination,  transfuse  our  conceits 
of  the  best  life  and  motion  which  we  know  into  this 
great  sphere  which  we  see,  or  (which  suit  better  to 
the  immutable  and  infimte  Essence)  into  bodies  abstract 
or  mathematical ;  we  must  make  such  a  compound  as 
Tacitus  would  have  made  of  two  noble  Romans, 
Demptw  utriusque  vitiu  soiis  virhUes  misceantur : 
"  The  imperfections  of  both  being  sifted  from  them, 
their  perfections  only  must  be  ingredients  in  this 
compound."  Yet  may  we  not  think  that  the  Divine 
Nature,  which  we  seek  to  express  by  them,  consists 
of  perfections  infinite,  so  united  or  compounded.  We 
must  yet  use  a  further  extraction  of  our  conceits,  ere 
we  apply  them  to  his  incomprehen$ibIe  nature. 

5  CHAP.  II. 

C&ntitiuing  two  phUoiophictit  Maxims  vfhich  lead  us  to  the 
Arknowledgmeiit  of  one    htfimte  and  incomprehetisibU 

Unto  every  student  that  with  observance  ordi- 
nary will  survey  any  philosophical  tract  of  causes,  two 
main  springs  or  fountains  do  in  a  manner  discover  them- 
selves ;    which  were  they  as  well  opened  and  drawn  as 
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eome  others  of  less  consequence  are,  we  might  baptize 
most  atheists  in  the  one,  and  confirm  good  Christians 
in  the  other.  The  natural  current  of  the  one  directly 
carries  us  to  an  independent  Cause;  from  whose  il- 
limited  essence  and  nature  the  latter  aiTords  us  an 
ocular  or  visible  derivation  of  those  general  attributes 
whereof  faith  infused  giveth  us  the  true  taste  and 
relish.  The  former  we  may  draw  to  this  head — 
"  Whatsoever  hath  limits  or  bounds  of  being  hath 
some  distinct  cause  or  author  of  being.*'  As  impos- 
sible it  is  any  thing  should  take  limits  of  being  as 
beginning  of  being  from  itself.  For  beginning  of 
being  is  one  especial  limit  of  being. 

2.  This  maxim  is  simply  convertible,  '*  Whatsoever 
hath  cause  of  being  hath  also  limits  of  being,"  because 
it  hath  beginning  of  being:  for  Ovinis  causa  est  prin- 
cipium^  et  oinne  causatnm  est  principiatum :  Every 
cause  is  the  active  beginning  or  beginner  of  being, 
and  an  active  beginning  essentially  includes  a  begin- 
ning passive,  as  fashionable  to  it  as  the  mark  or  im- 
pression is  to  the  stamp.  Or  in  plainer  English  thus: 
"  Where  there  is  a  beginning  or  beginner,  there  is 
somewhat  begun."  Where  the  cause  is  preexistent  Id 
time,  the  distinction  or  limits  of  things  caused  or 
begun  are  as  easily  seen  as  the  divers  surfaces  of 
bodies  severed  in  place.  But  where  the  cause  hath 
only  precedence  of  nature  and  not  of  time,  (as  it 
falleth  out  iu  things  caused  by  concomitance  or  re- 
Bultance.)  the  limits  or  confines  of  their  being  seem 
confounded,  or  as  hardly  distinguishable  as  the  divers 
surfaces  of  two  bodies  glued  together.  Yet  as  we 
rightly  gather,  that  if  the  bodies  be  of  several  kinds 
each  hath  its  proper  surface,  though  the  point  of  dis- 
tinction be  invisibie  to  our  eyes;  so  whatsoever  we 
I  conceive  to  have  dependence  upon  another,  we  neces- 
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sarily  cunreive  it  to  liave  proper  limits  of  being,  or 
at  least  a  distinct  beginning  of  being  from  the  other, 
though  as  it  were  ingrafted  in  it.  But  whether  we 
conceive  effects  and  caxises  distinctly  as  they  are  in 
nature,  or  in  gross,  so  long  m  we  acknowledge  them 
(this  or  that  way  conceived)  to  be  finite  and  limited, 
we  must  acknowledge  some  cause  of  their  limitatiuu. 
which  (as  we  suppose)  cannot  be  distinct  from  tlie 
cause  of  their  being. 

3.  Why  men  in  these  days  are  not  giants,  why 
giants  in  former  \^'ere  but  wen,  are  two  problems 
which  the  mere  naturalist  could  easily  assoil  by  this 
reason,  for  substance  one  and  the  aanie ;  The  vigour 
of  causes  productive  or  conservative  of  vegetables, 
of  man  espefially^  fi-om  which  he  receiveth  nutrition 
and  auguientation,  is  less  now  than  it  hath  been  at 
least  before  the  flood,  though  but  fiuite  and  limited 
when  it  was  greatest.  Why  vegetables  of  greatest 
vigour  engross  not  the  properties  of  others  less  vigor- 
ous, Imt  rest  contented  with  a  greater  numerical  inea- 
6sure  of  their  own  specifics]  virtuea,  is  by  the  former 
reason  as  plain.  For  in  that  they  have  not  their 
being  from  themselves  they  can  take  no  more  than 
is  given,  nor  can  the  natures  whence  they  are  pro- 
pagated convey  them  a  better  title  of  being  than 
themselves  have.  Thus  as  the  seal  communicates  his 
fashion  to  the  wax,  so  doth  the  limited  force  or 
virtue  of  causes  always  imprint  bounds  and  limita 
upon  their  effects.  If  further  it  be  demanded 
the  elements,  having  the  opportunity  of  mutual 
nity  to  wreak  their  natural  enmities  or  hostilities,  do 
not  each  trespass  more  grievously  upon  other  ;  as,  why 
the  restless  or  raging  water  swallows  not  up  the  dull 
earth,  which  cannot  fly  from  any  wrong  or  violence 
ofl'ered ;  or  why  the  heavens,  having  so  great  a 
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rogative  by   height  of  place,   largeness  of  compass, 
'       mid  indefatigable  motion,  du  not  dispossess  the  higher 
elements  of  their  seat ;    the  naturalist  would  plead  the 
,     warrant  of  nature's  charter,  which  had  set  them  their 
H  distinct  bounds  and   limits  by  an  everlasting  undis- 
~  ]>ensable  law.     Yet  is  nature,  in  his  languiJge,  always 
an   ititernal  or  essential  part  of  some  bodies,  within 
which   it  is  necessarily  confined.      As  the   nature  of 
the   heavens  hath   not  so   much   as   liberty  of  egress 
into   neighbour   elements,   nor   the   proper   forms   of 
these  (upon   what  exigence  or  assaults  soever  made 
against  them  in   their  territories)    so  much  as  right 
of  removal  or  flitting  into  lower  elements.      Or  in 
case  \i  be  pretended  that  tJiese  particular  natures  have 
a  nature  more  general   for  their  president,   yet   this, 
whether  one  above  the  rest,  or  an  aggregation  only 
^of  all  the  rest,  is  still  confined  to  this  visible  world, 
^knd  both  so  hidebound  with  the  uttno^t  sphere,  that 
"they  caDnot  grow  greater   or  enlarge   their  strengtli. 
So   that  nature,  taken  in  what   sense  the   naturalist 
I    lists,  canuot  be  said  so  properly  to  set  bounds  or  limits 
Bto  bodies  natural,  as  to  be  bounded  or  limited  in  them. 
r    Or  to  speak  more  properly,   nature   herself  did  not 
ntako,   but  is  that  very  domestic  law  by  which   they 
are  bounded,  and  therefore,  in  no  case,  can  dispense 
with  it.     And  in  that  she  is  a  law,  (for  the  most  part» 
but  not  absolutely,  indispensable,)  she  necessarily  sujv 
poseth  a  lawgiver,  who,   if  he  have  no  law  set  him 
by   any  superior,   (iis   we   must   of  necessity  come  in 
fine  to  some  one  in  this  kind  supreme,)  he  can  have 
no  such  limits  or  bounds  as  he  hath  set  to  nature  and 
things  natural.     He  neither  is  any  part  of  this  visible 
frame  which  we  see,  nor  can  he  be  enclosed  within  tlie 
Utmost  sphere.     And   thus,  by  foUowiug  the  issue  of 
the   former   fountain,  we   arc   arrived  in   the   latter. 
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which,  fully  discovered,  opens  itself  into  a  boundless 
ocean  :  "  Whatsoever  hath  no  canse  of  being  can  have 
no  limits  or  bounds  of  being." 

4,  And  being  may  be  limited  or  illimited  two 
ways ;  either  for  number  of  kinds  and  natures  cos- 
tained  in  it,  or  for  quantity  and  intensive  perfectioo 
of  every  several  kind.  Of  tbing^  visible,  we  see  the 
roost  perfect  are  but  perfect  in  some  one  kind,  they 
possess  not  the]  entirej  perfection  of  otbers  ;  and  that 
perfection  whereof  they  have  the  just  propriety  iB 
not  actually  infinite,  but  finite  and  limited.  What- 
soever thus  is,  it  was  as  possible  for  it  not  to  have 
been,  and  is  as  possible  for  it  not  to  be,  as  to 
but  of  this  or  that  kind,  not  all  that  is  or  hath  be: 
Even  those  substances  which  we  call  immortaJ,  as 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  with^  all  their  inhabitants,  be 
they  angela  or  archangels^  principalities  or  thro 
enjoy  the  perpetual  tenor  of  their  actual  exigte 
not  from  their  essence,  but  from  the  decree  of  ti 
Maker,  J^Ianent  cujteta  non  quia  mterna  stint,  sed 
1  defetiduntur  cura  regentis.  Immortalia  tutore 
egetiL  II<EC  conservat  artifex,  fiagilitatem  ma 
vi  Hua  vmcenSf  Seneca,  Epist.  58.  ''  A!L  things  cod 
in  being,  not  because  they  are  eternal,  but  beca 
they  are  defended  by  the  providence  of  their  Gove. 
Things  immortal  need  no  guardian  or  protector  : 
the  Maker  of  all  things  preserveth  these  things"  (whicb 
we  see  continue  in  being),  "  overmatching  the  frailty  of 
the  matter  by  his  power."  In  this  man's  philosophy 
nothing  which  is  made  can  be  by  nature  iintnortat, 
though  many  things  be  perpetually  preserved  froni 
perishing.  Nothing  which  is  immortal  can  be  made. 
He  grossly  erred  if  he  were  of  the  same  opinioD 
with  some  others  of  the  ancient*^,  that  God  had  a 
^  Aiittumud    aQimuiu   ad    ilia  quct  sterna  suat>     Miretniir  in 
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desire  to  make  things  immortal,  but  could  not,  by 
reason  of  tbe  frailty  or  untowardliness  of  the  matter 
But  that  things  made  out  of  the  matter,  or  made  at  all, 
could  not  be  iramortaJ  by  nature,  he  rightly  affirmed  : 
hgjfoT  to  be  immortal^  in  hts  language,  is  to  be  without 
^■eginniog,  without  dependence  :    and  what  so  i^,  hath 
^ka,  eternal  necessity  of  existence.     Absolute  necessity 
of  existence,  or  impossibility  of  non-existence,  or  of 
t  being  always  wbat  it  is  and  as  it  is^  implies  an 
lute   necessity  of  being  or  of  existence  infinite ; 
which  cannot  reside  save  only  in  the  totality  or  abso- 
lute fulness  of  all  being  possible.     The  greatest  fulness 
of  finite  existence  conceivable   cannot  reach  beyond 
all  possibility  of  non-existence,  nor  can  possibility  of 
□on-existence  and   perpetual   actual  existence   be  in- 
dissolubly  wedded  in  any  finite  nature,  save  only  by 
His  infinite  power  who  essentially  is,  or  whose  essence 
J8  to  exist,  or  to  be  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all 
being.      The  necessary  supposal  or  acknowledgment 
of  such  an  infinite  or  essentially  existent  power  can- 
not  more  strongly  or  more  p^erspicuously  be  inferred, 
I     than  by  the  reduction  of  known   effects   unto  their 
pauses,  and  of  these  causative  entities  (whose  number 
r^and  ranks  are  finite)  into  one  prime  essence^  whence 

*aU  of  them  are  derived,  itself  being  underivable  from 
tay  cause  or  essence  conceivable.  In  that  this  prime 
«»euce  hath  no  cause  of  being,  it  can  have  no  begin- 

judicious  reader.  Impie  stulta 
veterum  opinio,  Deuin  voluisse 
quidem  a  primo  omnia  immor- 
t&lia  f&cere,  ^ed  non  potnisse, 
propter  materiic  vitium.  Quasi 
non,  ut  caetura  ammo,  iia  matC' 
riam  condidcrit,  ac  procrtfartt 
Deua.  Hecte  Laetautius,  idem 
mat'eriee  6ctnr  ost,  qui  e%  rerum 
matei-ift  constantium. 


ai  volitantes  renini  omnium 

Deamque  inter  ilia  ver- 

>ntrni,et  provident^m.quti^lnild- 
quffi  imniortAlia  fac^re 
rjtxut,  quia,  tiirtteria  prolii- 
defendat  a  morte^  ac  ra- 
vitium  corporis  rinciit.— 
&h  Whelher  for  tbu» 
he  £aU  under  the  censure 
fdretus  in  his  annotationa 
npoii  this  pUcp,  1  refer  it  to  the 
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ning  of  being :  and  yet  is  beginning  of  being  tbe  first 
and  prime  limit  of  being,  without  whose  precedence 
other  bounds  or  limits  of  being  cannot  follow. 

5.  If  that  which  philosophers  suppose  to   be   the 
root  of  incorruption   in  the    heavens   can   brook   no 
limits  of  duration,  but  must  be  imagined  without  end 
or  beginning,  why  should  it  content  itself  with  limits 
of  extension  ;    seeing  duration  is  but  a  kind  of  ex- 
tension, seeing  motion,  magnitude,  and  time,  by  their 
rules  in  other  cases,  hold  exact  proportion  ?    Things 
caused  (as  induction  manifesteth)  are  always  limited 
and  moulded  in  their  proper  causes ;    nor  are   there 
two  causes,  (much  less  two  causalities,)  one  of  their 
being,  another  of  their  limitation  or  restraint  to  this 
or  that  set  kind  of  being.    For  whatsoever  gives  being 
to  any  thing,  gives  it   the  beginning  of  being :    as 
Sophroniscus  was  the  true  cause  why  Socrates  was  in 
that  age  wherein  he  lived,  not  before  or  after;    why 
he  was  a  man  not  a  beast ;  an  Athenian,  not  a  bar- 
barian.     Quicquid  dat  Jbrmam,   dat  omnia  conse- 
quentiajbrmam,  "  Whatsoever  gives  form  of  being  to 
any  thing,  gives  all  the  appurtenances  to  the  form,"  is 
a  physical  maxim  which  supposeth  another  metaphy- 
sical, Quicquid  dat  esse,  dat  proprietates  esse;  "That 
which  gives  being  unto  any  thing,  gives  likewise  the 
8  properties  of  such  being  as  it  hath."     Now  limits  of 
being  are  essential  properties  of  that  essence  or  being 
wherein   they   are   found ;    and    distinct    bounds   or 
limits  are  included  in  the  distinct  form  of  being  which 
every  thing  hath  from  its  cause.      Actual  essence,  or 
existence  itself,  is  distributed  to  every  thing  that  hath 
cause  of  being,  as  it  were  sealed  up  in  its  proper  form 
or  kind  of   being.     It  is  as  possible  to  put  a  new 
fashion  upon  nothing,  as  for  any  thing  that  is  to  take 
limits  or  set  form  of  being  from  nothing.     That  which 
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liath  nothing  to  give  it  being,  can  have  nothing  to 
I  give  it  lijnits  or  bounds  of  being.  And  as  no  entity 
can  take  its  being,  or  beginning  of  being,  from  itself, 
so  neither  can  it  take  bounds  or  limits  from  itself,  but 
,  must  have  them  from  some  other.  The  prime  Essence, 
or  first  Cause  of  all  things  that  are,  as  it  hath  no  pre- 
cedent cause  of  existence,  nor  oan  it  be  cause  of  exist- 
ence to  itself,  so  neither  can  it  have  any  can^e  of 
limits  without  itself,  nor  can  it  be  any  cause  of  limits 
to  itself.  It  remains  then,  that  it  must  be  an  essence 
illimited ;  and  thus  \o  be  without  bounds  or  liinits  is 
the  formal  effect  or  consequence  of  being  itself,  or  of 
that  which  truly  is,  without  any  cause  precedent  to 
g^ive  it  being,  or  malte  it  what  it  is. 

6.  So   essentially   is   the    conceit  of  being  witliout 
^bounds   or   liinits    included    in    our   conceit   of   being 
^Prithout  cause  precedent,  that  if  we  should  by  way  of 
supposition  give  any  imaginary  entity  leave   to  take 
beginning  or  possession  of  being  from  itself,  without 
the  warrant  of  any  cause  precedent  to  appoint  or  mea- 
sure it  out  some  distinct  portion  or  form  of  being, 
tbiis   much   being  once  by  imagination   granted,  we 
fould  not    (by  any  imagination   possible)   debar  this 
entity  from  absolute  necessity  of  being  for  ever  after 
^vhatsoever  it  listed  to  be,  or   from  being  all  things 
father  than  any  one  thing. 

^L  Of  the  heathens*  many  did  hold  an  uncreated  cliaoa 
^reexistent  to  the  frame  of  tliis  universe;  and  phi- 
losophers to  this  day  maintain  an  ingenerable  matter, 
"^hich  actually  is  not  any  body,  but  indifferent  to  be 
bnsade  every  body.  Let  us  but  suppose,  first,  the  one 
kir  other  of  them  to  be  as  bomogeneal  in  itself  as  the 
jiftir  or  water;  secondly,  to  be  able  to  actuate,  or, 
ft'roteus-like*  to  transform  itself  into  a  better  state 
tlian  now  it  hath^  without 
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efficient ;    and  theii»  as  it  coiild  have  no  cause^  so  can 

there  be  no  reason  given,  to  restmn  it  from  taking  all 

bodily  perfection  possible  to  itself.     And  if  it  be  true, 

which  some  teach,  that  this  prime  matter  hath  neither 

proper  quantity  nor  quality,  what  should  hinder  it  to 

take  both  without  measure,  supposing  it  might  be  its 

own  carver  of  those  endowments  ?     Or  imagine  there 

were  such  a  vacuity  where  the  world  now  is,  as  we 

Christians  believe  there  was  before  it  was  made,  and 

only  one  of  Democritus'  casual  atoms,  or  Sonne  mere 

possibility  or  appetite  of  the  matter  left  free,  venire  U 

vacuum,  to  give  itself  full  and  perfect  act   without 

curb  or  restraint  of  any  superior  power  or  sharer  to 

cry  "  Half  mine"  with  it,  or  make  claim  to  the  naUin 

of  any  actual  entity  lost ;    it  being  supposed    to  be 

able  to  take  any  one  nature  upon  it,  what    should 

either  hinder   or  further  it  to  assume  the  nature  of 

earth  rather  than  of  water,  or  of  these  two  rather 

than  of  any  other  element,  or  of  any  simple  boditit 

rather   than  of   mixed   or   compounded  substance,  er 

of  bodily  substances   rather  than  spiritual,  or  of 

these  rather  than  of  their  metaphysical  einineaces  uai 

perfections  ?     Or  whilst  we  imagine  it  without  cause 

of  existence  or  beginning,  no  reason  imaginable  couM 

confine  it  to  any  set  place  of  residence  or  extensii 

9  no  cause  could  be  alleged  why  it  should  take 

sion  of  the  centre  rather  than  of  the  circumference 

this  universe,  as  now  it  stands*  or  of  both  these  rail 

than  of  the  whole  sphere,  or  of  the  whole  sphere  rati 

than  of  all  extensive  space  imaginable.     Only  the 

supi>osition  of  taking  beginning,  though  without  ca 

doth  put  a  limit  to  its  dufatiou ;    because  this  kind 

beginning,   being   but   imaginary,   depends   upon 

imagination  as  upon  its  true  cause.     And  yet, 

thus  considered,  metbinks  it  should  extend  its 
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ence  both  ways,  and  draw  a  circular  duration  to  the 
'      instant  where  it  begins.     Or  (not  imagining  the  be- 
'     ginning)  let  us  imagine  it  only  to  have  true  present 
'      being  without  any  cause  precedent  to  push  it  forward, 
or  superior  guide  to  appoint  it  a  set  course  ;    and  it  is 
not  within  the  compass  of  imagination  why  the  du- 
ration of  it  should  not  reach  as  far  the  one  way  as  the 
other ;   as  far  beyond  all  imagination  of  time  past  as 
of  time  to  come ;   why  it  should  not  comprehend  all 
I      duration  imaginable  by  way  of  present  possession  or 
I      supereminent  permanency,  without  admission  of  any 
deflux,  dirisioD,  or  succession,  for  continuation  of  its 
existence. 

7.  If  it  be  objected,  that  any  thing  may  follow  from 
supposition  or  imagination  of  impo&s^ibitities,  the  reply 
IS  easy :  The  objection  ie  either  false  or  tnie  in  a 
sense  which  no  way  impeacheth,  but  rather  approves 
that  kind  of  arguing.  True  it  is,  there  is  almost 
nothing  in  nature  so  imposiiible,  as  it  may  not  be  the 

t possible  consequent  of  some  impossibility  supposed  or 
granted;  but  of  every  particular  impossibility  supposed 
or  imagined,  the  possible  "i  consequences  are  not  in- 
finite, neither  such  nor  bo  many  as  we  list  to  make 
3em  ;    they  are   determinate   by  nature.      Now  we 


^  Qui  schoUa  regunt,  jam  id 
nobis  exploratum  reliqutrunt : 
talebi  ease  condJttonolis  propoai* 
tioiiis  naturani  sivo  conditioneiDj 
It  existente  falso  quod  antece- 
litj  et  etiaai  quod  fiubsequitur^ 
ossAt  remaiteTe  vera  conditio- 
Da]is."Pau).  c.  i.  od  Rom,  fol. 
B5.  Thougb  it  wei'e  impoaai- 
ble  for  a.n  oii;gel  from  lieaven  to 
preach  anj'  otter  gospel  than 
7ntil  bad  preachedj  and  impos- 
ohle  Uke^'Fise  far  &dt  an^t^l  of 
4veii  to  be  accursed,  yet  iSt. 
Panl'B    conditional     proposition 


wft3  true  ;  If  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven should  preach  any  other 
gospel,  he  should  be  accursed. 
In  like  manner  this  BuppoaitJon 
of  conditional  If  tmy  thing  could 
take  beginning  from  itself^  it 
should  be  infinite}  is  true  ;  al- 
though both  these  positions  be 
false ;  first,  that  any  thhig  can 
take  beginning  from  itself  j  se- 
condly, that  any  thing  which 
hath  beginning  can  be  inlinite. 
And  this  only  is  iibsolutely  true. 
That  which  truly  is  without  all 
beginning,  is  iib«olut<;ly  ialinite. 
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cannot  conceive  it  to  be  in  nature  more  impossible  for 
a  mere  logical  possibility  really  and  truly  to  take 
beginning  of  actual  being  only  from  itself,  than  it  is 
for  that  which  is  supposed  and  imagined  thus  to  take 
beginning,  to  be  restrained  either  to  any  determinate 
kind  or  part  of  being,  or  to  be  confined  to  any  set 
place  or  residence.  Or,  if  any  mislike  these  imaginary 
models,  let  him  (now  he  hath  given  us  leave  to  make 
them,  and  vouchsafed  to  look  upon  them)  utterly  cancel 
or  deface  them.  The  everlasting  edifice  to  whose 
direction  they  are  destinated  is  this;  "Such  as  we 
cannot  conceive  that  not  to  be,  which  we  conceive 
to  take  beginning  of  being  from  itself  without  any 
cause  precedent ;  such  of  necessity  must  we  conceive 
and  believe  Him  to  be  indeed,  who  neither  took  begin- 
ning from  himself,  nor  had  it  given  by  any,  but  is  the 
beginning  of  being,  the  sole  Maker  of  all  things  that 
be,  being  himself  without  beginning,  without  depend'- 
ence  of  any  cause,  without  subordination  to  any  guide, 
to  appoint  his  kind,  to  limit  his  place,  or  prescribe  hi» 
time  of  being."  He  is  in  all  these,  and  whatsoever 
branch  or  portion  of  being  imaginable,  truly  and  really 
infinite,  the  quintessence  or  excellency  of  all  perfectiona 
(whether  numerical  or  specifical)  incident  to  all  & 
or  degrees  of  beings  numerable. 


10  CHAP.   III. 

Qf  Xnfiiiiti/  in  Being,  or  of  absolute  hifiniti^  ;    and  the  rieU 
\  De/i/iUiun  of  it  by  the  ancient  P/tilosaphers. 

1,  Were  the  question  proposed  in  formal  terms,  I 
An  inter  nihil  et  tdiquid  detnr  7nediiim,  "  Whether 
something  or  nothing  may  admit  a  mean  or  middle 
nature;"    few  answerers  in  the  schools  would   make  I 
choice  of  the  affirmative ;  if  any  did,  he  might  easil; 
be  thus  opposed:  Every  mean  betwixt  two  is  either! 
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Why  participation  of   both  extremes,  (as  lukewarm  is 

aeither  hot  nor  cold,  but  a  mixture  of  both,)   or  a 

'^mean  by  abnegation,  as  being  capable  of  neither.     So 

I   a  stone,  though  it  be  not  blintl,  yet  cannot  see,  and 

^Es  therefore  such    a  mean  as  we   now  speak  of>  i.  e. 

medium   abnegatio7iis,   betwixt   sight   and   blindness. 

That  which  is  not  (so  is  nothing)  can  communicate  no 

kind  of  being  (for  it   hath  none)   unto   any  thing; 

^   therefore  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any  mean 

ftof  participation  betwixt  nothing  and  something.     And 

"    to  find  a  mean  betwixt  them  by  abnegation,  that  is, 

any  thing  whicli   is   neither  soinethiug   nor   nothing, 

is  as   hard  as   to  assign  a  space  or  vacancy  between 

a  line  and  the  point  that  terminates  it.     What  name 

soever  we    propose*  unless   it   have    some   degree   or 

portion  of  entity  answering  to  it,  we  may  justly  say, 

it  is   just  nothing.     Tliese   reasons   notwithstanding, 

though  they  firmly  hold  in  secular  disputes  of  predica- 

mentai  or  numerable  entities,  yet  the  infinite  Essence 

comes  not  within  the  lists  of  this  division.     Is  he  then 

a  mean  between  something  and  nothing?  rather  an 

^kEcellency  too  transcendent  to  be  comprehended  under 

the  name  of  something,  or  of  any  thing,  for  this  were 

to  make  liim   a  numerable  part  of  being^     On  the 

other  side,  we  should  avouch  as  much  under  our  hand 

as  the  fool  said  in  his  heart,  if  we  did  comprehend  him 

tnder  the  other  extreme.     To  say  there  is  no  God,  or 


"  [J^m  fibst^lutum,  quotl  et 
>cum  dicimus,  non  cadit  in  nu- 
niera  cum  omni  alio,  ut  qund 
I^€U9  tft  cr^lucn,  sint  plura,  nut 
4I110,  nut  nil:!,  t;t  diversA  ;  sicut 
nec  coelum  est  idem  absolutuin, 
iit  cct-Iuin  qu^Jti  c^t  aliud  a  terr». 
£t  quia  idem  absoluttitn  e<!it  actu 
■vmitis  fornise  formtibilis  forma, 
not)  pctf^st  forma  esse  cxtru  idem. 


Qua  euim  res  est  eadem  aibi  ipsi, 
farmu  &git,  quod  autem  est  aheri 
ab'iM  est,  quia  non  est  idem  abso- 
lutum,  h'>C  ^st  oTunis  fornin?  for- 
iiiii.  Est  iiritur  idi>m  absolutiim, 
priucipiunt,  mediimi.  et  finis, 
oxnnig  furina?  et  actus  absfllutus 
omhi$  [M>tetitiEc. — CusHQ.  dig  Ge- 
nes, diniog.  piig.  isS. 
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that  God  is  nothing,  are  speeches  altogether  equiva- 
lent; both  equally  false,  and  alike  blasphemous.  Fully* 
contradictory  to  their  falsehood^  and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  blasphemy,  we  may  more  safely  say  and 
think,  that  God  is  one,  yet  no  one  thiug.  And  if  we 
avouch  him  to  be  all,  our  meaning  is»  he  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  all  things.  The  Latin  en^y  which^ 
universally  taken,  directly  answers  to  our  English 
"every  thing,"  or  "anything;"  (aa  Mirandula^  well 
observes,)^«r?'^?rt  concreli  hahet^  *'  it  bears  the  face  or 
image  of  a  concrete."  And  every  concrete  takes  its 
name  from  that  nature  whereof  it  participates  ;  which 
nature  notwithstanding,  by  reason  of  it»  simple,  pure, 
and  perfect  essence,  cannot  brook  the  same  name  which 
it  bestows  on  others.  Nothing  is  truly  termed  hot  or 
white  but  from  participation  of  heat  or  whiteness  ;  yet 
to  say  heat  is  /«?/,  or  wkUenesa  %vhite>  is  a  speech 
as  improper  and  unnatural,  as  it  would  be  to  style  the 
Iting^s  majesty,  lord  presidetitf  chief  Justice  qf  some 
courts  or  with  some  other  inferior  title  merely  de- 
pendent on  supreme  majesty.  Heat  then  is  that  from 
which  things  are  called,  as  by  participation  of  it  they 
truly  are  hot ;  whiteness,  that  from  whose  participa- 
tion things  are  termed  white.  Thus  shall  we  speak 
of  God,  so  we  speak  of  him  as  best  befits  his  supreme 
majesty,  that  he  is  no  one  thing*  but  rather  one 
from  whose  most  pure  and  perfect  being  all  things  are 
said  to  be  what  they  are.  That  man  is  one  thing  and 
11  the  earth  another,  that  any  thing  is  said  to  be  what  it 
is,  includes  a  participation  of  His  being  whose  proper 
name  is  1  am^^  whose  essence  is  the  very  quintessence » 
the  incomprehensible  and  indiminishable  fulness  of 
that,  without  which  we  con  neither  affirm  or  deny 
»ught  of  that  which  is  to  tlvat,  the  only  foundation 

^  Lib.  de  enteet  uno.  S  Exod.  iii.  14. 
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of  every  thing  th&t  can  be  named  alone,  the  only  bond 

of  all  things  that  can  be  combined  or  linked  together. 

Bay^  we  then  not  only  that  He  is  one,  but  that  He  only 

is ;  and  that  in  Him  the  eminent  totality  or  perfection 

of  every  thing  to  whom  this  title  Is  can  be  imparted, 

H|s  contained.     Angels  and  immortal  spirits  are.   but 

HjLhey  are  not  being  itself;  that  is^  they  are  what  they 

Bbre  by  participation  of  hia  essence  who  only  is,  who 

alone  comprehends  all  things. 

2.  Of  the  greatest  angel  which  he  hath  created,  or  of 
the  most  noble  intelligent  spirit  which  the  philosophers 
^Imagined,  were  he  present^  or  did  we  know  the  place 
of  his  residence,  we  might  without  wrong  say,  "  This 
angel,"  or  *'  Yonder  intelligence  ;"    or  speak  of  either 
as  of  a  numerable  part,  though  a  principal  one^  of  this 
univeree.     For  though  his  nature  be  much  more  per- 
fect than  ours  is,  and  he,  according  to  the  perfection  of 
bis  nature,  much  more  excellent  than  his  fellow  angels 
are;  his  pei-fections  nevertlieless  have  their  bounds  and 
limits,  not  uncapable  of  these  demonstrative  signs,  this, 
ker0i  or  yonder,  &c.     He  neither  contains  the  speci- 
fical  perfection  of  our  nature  nor  the  numerical  of  his 
fellows',  withia  the  measure  of  his  perfection.     In  his 
kind  then  he  is  most  pt^rfect,  yet  Is  he  not  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  hath  in  him,  but  the  receptacle  of  it ; 
and  if  he  have  perfection  only  in  him,  without  being 
himself  perfection,   quid    hahei  quod  non   accepit  f 
I      nil    he  hath  must  be  participated  or    borrowed  from 
I^Kperfection  itself.      And  of  his   borrowed  perfections 
^Kone  neither  properly  is  another,  nor  are  all  or  any 


^  Cutn  primum  ingressua  aca- 
detniam  fucris,  occurret  tibi  Par- 
Bwiitdeti.  qui  unicum  demonstra- 
bit  Deum  esse  rerum  Dmnium 
uku,  id  esti  exctnpl&ria  ratio- 
«aK|ue  einiaentiasime  conCtiiBa- 


tern  vol  producentem.  Occur- 
ret Meliasus  et  Zeao,  qui  solum 
Deum  reirera  esse  demonatreut. 
ctctera  veto  Tidtjri^-Marail,  Ft- 
cia.  £pi&t.  8f  pag.  B65. 
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of  Ihera  what  he  is.  Hib  power  is  not  the  same  that 
his  wisdom  is;  his  wisdom  19  not  his  goodness;  nor 
goodness  his  life.  Satan  and  his  angels  have  life, 
though  they  have  lost  their  goodness  ;  and  their 
power  to  practise  is  less  than  their  wit  to  plot  mis- 
chief and  villainy.  The  hest,  the  wisest,  or  inighties( 
of  those  immortal  spirits  w!iic'h  kept  their  .stations, 
ia  not  able,  either  by  his  mere  power  to  give  being 
to  things  that  are  not«  or  life  to  lifeless  creatures; 
his  wisdom  cannot  inspire  wisdom  into  creatures  in- 
dued with  life;  bis  goodness  is  no  fountain  whence 
grace  may  be  derived  into  the  heart  of  man.  Bui 
when  we  say  God  ia  one,  or  God  only  is,  in  tfait 
indivisible  unity  we  include  all  multiplicity,  Nof 
can  we  say  more  of  him  in  fewer  words  than  Seneca 
hath  done:  Eat  totum  quod  mdes,  et  iotum  quod  lum 
vides :  "  He  is  the  absolute  totality  of  all  and  every 
part  of  being  or  perfection,  which  we  see  in  things 
visible,  or  conceive  in  substances  invisible." 

3,  By  the  same  analogy  of  speech  tliat  we  say  a 
statue  or  picture,  though  made  after  life,  is  no  trw 
man,  we  are  bound  to  say  and  think  that  M 
creature  (the  best  of  which  is  but  the  image  of  Gotfi 
his  being,  at  the  best,  but  participated)  truly  is  : 
is  their  chief  grace  to  he  true  shadows  of  true  bei! 
Or  as  it  is  usual  with  divines  to  enstyle  Christ  tJu 
true  Savmei — David  himself^tke  right  Solomon — tki 
only  Samson ;  not  that  they  think  the  stories  of 
those  men's  lives  were  only  feigned  legends  for  good 
example,  (or  that  no  such  persons  had  ever  truly 
been»)  but  because  they  did  foreshadow  one  far  raort 
excellent  than  themselves,  in  whom  that  was  reallv 
and  fully  exhibited  which  was  only  prefigured  in 
ISthem  :  so  we  say  God  alone  is,  because  the  totaliiv 
and  fulness  of  that  being  is  in  him,  whose  reprcsenl 
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tm  is  in  hh  creatures.  Thus  much  is  included  in  all 
dse  sacred  passages  wherein  he  saitli  of  himself, 
am  he — /  am  God,  and  (here  i&  none  besides ; 
thus  much  many  comments  yet  extant  in  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  the  heathens,  being  compared  with  these 
t?5ts,  would  fully  inform  us. 

4.  The  Stoics  appropriate  the  name  of  esseitce  unto 
God,  and  unto  the  matter  which  they  foolishly  con- 
ceive to  be  coeterual  with  hirn,  able  to  overmatch  the 
benignity  of  his  active  ]K)wer  by  its  passive  untoward- 
liness*.  However,  they  held  nothing  worthy  the  title 
of  essence  which  was  not  avToyiv^g^  **  independently, 
everlastingly."     Plntin's  philosophy  was  more  divine, 

tless  perhaps  he  gave  too  much  to  his  demoniacal  or 
geltcal  spirits  ;   as  many  others,  not  conceiving  any 
creation  but  out  of  the  matter   preesistent,  seem  to 
allot  a  kind  of  independent  being  to  immaterial  sub- 
stances.    An  error  easy  to  have  been  checked,  had  the 
favourers  of  it  been  put  in  mind  that  these  their  demi- 
gods, by  necessary  consequence  of  this  opinion,  must 
^pve  been  acknowledged  infinite  in  being.     Whereas 
the  trite   notion   of  such   infinity,   by   the   apparent 
^bounds  of  true  philosophy,  is  only  proper,  only  pos- 
4ble  unto  one ;  becfiu.se  it  entirely  includeth  all  that 
can  be,  nnd  all  absolutely  excludes  all  plurality.    From 
this  principle  rightly  sounded   did  Plato  deny  things 
sensible  truly  to  be^  or  (as  Seneca  paraphrases  upon 
bis  text)  they  make  n  show  only,  or  put  on  a  counte- 
nance of  being  for  a  time,  being  uncapable  of  the  sta- 
bility  or  solidity   of  true   being.     So   far    was   this 
fiivine  philosopher  from  their  heresy  which  acknow- 
ledged an  independent  being  in  immaterial  substances, 
that  (to  the  Arislotelical  Christian's  shame  ^)  he  de- 

'  Vide  Sen^cntn  Kpiat.  58,  vi         k  IJbi  Av\»  a  ae  f;ictis  promisit 
<um  in  Amioc.  Dpus  non  foetus  immortaiitatem  7 
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rives  their  immortalitj^,  not  from  the  iinmateriality 
or  excellency  of  their  nature,  but  from  the  special 
grant  or  charter  of  their  Maker;  aa  if  dissolution  or 
final  expiration  were  due  to  them  as  they  are  creatures ; 
albeit  the  execution  of  it  were  everlastingly  deferred 
from  their  first  creation.  These  terras  of  beings  is^ 
or  arCf  &c.,  which  are  so  common  to  all  tilings,  that 
without  them  we  can  neither  make  inquiry  after  any 
things  nor  distinguish  it  from  nothing,  are  attributed 
by  the  same  philosopher  to  this  eternal  Maker  of  all 
things  after  such  an  eminent  and  sovereign  manner 
as  may  not  be  communicated  to  any  other.  So  the 
name  of  poet,  (to  use  Seneca's '  comment  upon  Plato*s 

form  of  the  Hebrew^  name  im- 
plietfc  so  much,  Jv  being  a  sign 
of  the  lime  to  come,  Jeh^tieh,  ' 
he  will  be  ;  Ho,  of  the  time 
present,  Hoveft,  he  thut  is  ; 
and  l^ah,  of  the  time  pa»t, 
Slauahf  he  was.  It  importcth 
tlmt  God  ]>,  and  huth  Itis  being 
of  bim&elf  from  before  all  wurlds, 
Isaiah  sdiv,  6  ;  that  h&  giveth 
being  or  existence  unto  all  things, 
and  in  him  all  are  and  do  consist. 
Acts  xvii.  35  :  that  he  giveth 
being  Unto  his  ivord^.  etfect- 
ing  whnti^oever  he  hath  spoken, 
whether  primiiseu.  (Exod.  vi.  3. 
Esay  xlv,  a,  3.)  or  threittcnings, 
(Ezek.  V.  ij  ;  vie,  37.)  It  ia 
in  eifect  the  same  thai  E/ueh,  I 
mill  be,  or  /  am,  as  God  calleth 
htm^olf,  Kxod.  ilL  14..  Of  this 
the  Gentiks  named  the  ^eatest 
God  Jove  ttnd  Jvpiter,  tliat  is, 
t/aA- Father,  of  the  shorter  name 
Jah,  mentioned  Psalm  lx?iij.  4, 
And  Varro»  the  leurnedeist  of  the 
Ramans,  thought  Jove  to  be  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  — ^August.  lib.  1 , 
deConsen.  Evan.  cap.  aa.  §.  30, 
Hereof  also  in  Greek  n'riten 
he  is  called  Jqq.     Diodor.  Sicul. 


quod  imposstbile  est,  &e  dixit 
esse  facturum.  Sic  entm  eum 
locutum  narrul  Plalo,  &c.  vide 
Aug.  lib.  33,  de  Civit,  Dei,  cap. 
26.  Et  Scotiim  in  4,  eenten. 
distin.  43.  q.  I.  art.  1.      Et  Pla- 

lonetn  ipaum  in  Timeo.  p.  4r. 

i  SecnnduTn  ex  his  qu»  »nnt, 
ponit  Plato,  (^uod  eminet  et 
exuperat  omnia.  Hoc  ait  per 
excellentiiiTn  esse,  ut  poeta  com- 
muniter  dtcitur :  omnibus  enim 
versus  facientibus^  hoc  nomen 
e&t  :  sed  jam  apud  Gr^coa  in 
nntua  notam  cesait.  Homeruot 
intelligns  cum  audieria  Poetain. 
Quid  ergo  hoc  ci^t }  Deu3  acili- 
cet  major  ac  poteatior  cunctis. 
' — Seneca,  Ep.  58.  Quid  per 
ideas  intelHgat. — Plato»  vide  ib. 
Et  apud  Muretum  in  Annotat. 
Jehovah,  This  is  the  chiefest 
name  of  the  eternal  and  moat 
hleased  God,  so  called  of  hia 
essence,  being,  or  existence, 
which  ifi  simply  one,  Deut.  vi.  4, 
The  force  of  this  name  the 
Holy  Ghost  openeth.  He  that 
is,  thai  mas,  and  that  rviU  he, 
or  is  to  come,  Rev.  i,  4,  8  ;  iv. 
8  t   xi.  17  ;    xvi.  s-     Aad  the 
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dialect,)  absolutely  or  demonstratively  taken,  was 
Homer's  peculiar  title  throughout  Greece;  albeit  the 
name  of  poet  was  common  in  that  time  to  all  versi- 
fiers* The  poet  Homer  was  a  tautology  amongst  the 
Grecians,  but  poet  j^schylus  or  poet  Euripides  none. 
A  greater  tautology  or  solecism  it  had  been  in  Plato*8 
divinity  to  have  said  of  God,  as  we  do  of  ourselves  IS 
or  of  angels,  He  is  eomething,  every  thing,  or  the 
most  excellent  thing.  Enough  it  was  to  have  said,  He 
\s  one,  or  He  is  all,  although  he  should  have  hit 
his  or  the  ancient  philosopher's  meaning  best  that 
had  said,  He  is  o  wv^  Me  tkat  is  ;  or  as  the  apostle 
comments  upon  God's  name  revealed  to  Moses,  He 
which  HY/j,  is,  and  which  is  to  come^  o  icavro-Kparop. 

5.  Parmenides,  much  more  ancient  than  Plato,  did 
sot  deny  (unless  Simplicius,  one  of  Aristotle*s  followers 
double  with  us)  all  distinction,  either  numerical  or 
Bpecifical,  or  more  general,  between  the  visible  or  in- 
telligible parts  of  this  universe^  Ajiy  member  of 
^which  division  being  granted,  multitude  and  division 
i^ould  necessarily  follow.  But  how  many  or  great 
Boever  the  parts  of  multitude  were  in  his  opinion, 
they  truly  were  not  iu  respect  of  that  unity  whence 
they  had  their  original.  That  speech  of  this  sage 
philosopher.  Ovinia  nttum  sunt,  which  Aristotle,  in 
the  first  entry  into  his  new  philosophy^  stumbles  at  as 
a  paradox,  was  an  orthodoxal  principle  of  true  divinity. 
Parnienides  meant  the  same  that  Plato  did,  perhaps 
better,  although  he  expressed  his  meaning  in  a  poetical 


LK  3,  cap.  60.  Clem.  Alexflnil. 
Strom,  lib,  5.  Macrob.  lib.  1. 
SaturiifU.  cap.  18.  But  in  the 
Grt^k  tongue  the  name  Jehovah 
cannot  rightly  be  pronounced, 
and  fur  it  ttie  Greek  Bibles  have 
Lord,  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment followeth,  oBiVIark  xii.  39, 


from  Deut.  vi.  4,  and  elsewbere 

usually  ;  and  the  Hebrew  text 
Hometime  putteth  Adonai,  Lord, 
or  Etuhiwif  God«  for  Jehmmh,  aS 
Paal&t  h^ii.  10,  compared  with 
Psalm  cviii.  4 ;  2  Cbroti.  xxv,  14. 
with  2  Kings  xiv.  14.— ALas- 
worth  upon  Psalm  IxxxiiL  19. 
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manner,  more   apt  to   be  mistaken,  though,  rightly 
taken,  more  magnificent,  and  much  apter  to  occasion 
admiration.      The  speech   itself  will   naturally  bear 
this  construction :  Multitude  of  things  visible  is  but 
the  multiplied  shadow  of  invisible  independent  unity : 
things  sensible,  or  by  imagination  numerable,  are  but 
so  many  several  representations  of  his  incomprehen- 
sible being,  who  is  one,  not  as  one  is  part  of  mul- 
titude, yet   most  truly  one,   because   indivisible  and 
unmulti pliable,  as  wanting  nothing,  as  most  entirely 
possessing  all  that  can  accrue  by  multiplication  ;  most 
truly  one,  because  He  only  is ;  and  unto  his  being 
naught  can  be  added,  naught  detracted  from  it,  by  the 
increase  or  diminution  of  other  beings.     Or  in  Par* 
menides'  meaning,  He  so  is,  that  if  all  things  numer- 
able should  lose  that  being  which  they  have,  or  be 
annihilated,  all  might  be  found  again  in  Him,  and  be 
restored  with  Job's  restitution  to  their  wonted  estate, 
without   diminution    of    his   sovereign   being.      For 
whatsoever  now  is,  heretofore  hath  been,  or  can  be 
extant,  besides  Him,  hath  a  more  excellent  manner 
of  being   treasured    up   in   his   eternal   and    infinite 
essence,  than  may  with  safety  be  committed  to  its 
own  charge  or  custody. 

6.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Aristotle  himself,  and  not 
amiss  for  us,  if  he  had  employed  his  extraordinary 
talent  of  wit  in  setting  forth  that  infinite  treasure  of 
wisdom  whence  he  received  it,  or  spent  his  days  in 
contemplation  of  that  Unity  whence  all  things  whereof 
he  wrote  had  their  beginning,  rather  than  in  decipher- 
ing their  several  natures  and  perfections,  altogether 
omitting  the  essential  references  or  dependencies 
which  they  had  from  Him  :  unless  this  mirror  of 
nature  had  been  of  their  number,  who,  infatuated,  as 
the  Apostle  speaks  by  divine  wisdom,   became  vain 
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in  their  imaginations,  he  might  have  perceived  his 
own  definition  of  such  infinity  as  he  imagined  in  the 
divisibility  of  magnitude  or  succession  of  time,  to 
have  been,  as  Plato  speaks  of  time  itself,  but  a  move- 
able image  of  that  true  and  solid  infinity,  whose  defini- 
tion, being  well  assigned  by  others,  was  censoriously  14 
rejected  by  him ;  or  such  a  floating  shadow  of  it 
swimming  in  his  brain,  as  the  sun  or  stars  imprint 
in  a  swift  running  stream.  A  perfect  definition 
should  be  so  fitted  to  the  entire  nature  of  the  thing 
defined,  or  to  the  thing  itself  absolutely  considered^ 
as  the  bark  is  to  the  tree,  or  other  visible  surfaces  to 
the  bodies  which  they  environ  :  to  express  some  par- 
ticular properties  or  branches,  much  less  some  refer- 
ences or  considerations  of  it,  is  not  enough.  The 
question  then  being  absolutely  proposed,  Quid  infinu 
turn  est  f  "  What  is  infinity  ?"  or,  "  What  is  it  to  be 
infinite  ?**  the  definitive  and  satisfactory  answer  must 
be  such  as  shall  express,  not  the  nature  of  infinity  in 
succession  only,  or  in  division,  not  in  this  or  that 
respect  only,  or  according  to  some  particular  abstrac- 
tion or  consideration  ;  but  the  nature  of  infinity  simply 
and  absolutely  considered.  That  only  is  absolutely 
and  properly  infinite,  which  is  infinite,  not  according 
to  one  conceit  or  kind  of  infinity,  but  that  which  is 
infinite  in  being.  This  was  that  infinity  which  the 
ancients  well  defined  when  they  said,  If^nitum  est 
extra  quod  nihil  est :  "  Infinity  is  that  without  which 
nothing  is  or  can  be."  For  as  infinity  in  longitude 
includes  all  length  conceivable,  and  infinity  in  solid 
magnitudes,  all  dimensions  imaginable ;  so  must  in- 
finite being  include  all  being  possible;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  thing  to  be  without  or  besides  that 
wherein  all  being  possible  is  contained.  Thus  did 
these  ancient  heathens  Jeel  after  and  seehy  and  in  a 
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manner  find,  that  I,ord  under  the  Dotion  of  unum  and 
infinitum^  in  whoiUi  as  St.  Paul  eaith,  (AcU  xvii.  28,) 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  His  words 
will  bear  or  rather  presuppose  that  improvement 
which  is  necessarily  included  in  the  ancients'  deifinitioD 
of  absolute  infinity:  *'  It  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
living  should  have  life,  that  any  thing  moveable 
should  move,  that  life  or  raotion  should  have  the  least 
degree  of  beings  save  only  in  Him,  who  only  is  ;**  for 
as  the  same  Apostle  there  saith,  ver.  35,  Ife  giveth 
to  aU  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  the  very  first 
beginnings^  the  first  and  last  degrees  of  such  being 
as  they  have,  Aristotle  then  came  far  short  of  the 
truth  in  saying,  Infliiitmn  est  extra  quod  semper 
aligiikl  e^t^  **  That  is  infinite,  which  never  hath  so 
muchj  but  it  is  always  getting  more,"  The  truth  is, 
Aristotle  did  not,  could  not  deny  the  definition  aligned 
by  the  ancients  to  be  a  true  and  perfect  definition  of 
absolute  infinity,  or  of  infinity  in  being*  Wherein 
then,  or  upon  what  gi'ounds,  did  he  dissent  from 
them?  Either  in  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  any 
such  absolute  infinity  or  infinite  being  as  the  ancients 
believed,  or  else  did  suppose  that  they  held  this 
visible  world,  or  some  bodily  magnitude,  to  be  ao 
actually  and  absolutely  infinite  as  the  former  defini- 
tion  doth  import.  Concerning  this  latter  sort  of 
infinity,  whatsoever  the  ancient  philosophers  did,  we 
Christians  do  not  dissent  irom  Aristotle  ;  for  we  deny- 
any  bodily  magnitude  actually  infinite.  But  that 
there  la  an  absolute  infinity,  or  an  essence  actually 
and  absolutely  infinite^  may  be  necessarily  infeiTed 
from  those  branches  of  that  infinity  which  consists 
not  in  act,  but  in  possibility,  or  successioUj  which 
Aristotle  rightly  acknowledged  and  well  defined. 
For  whence  should  all  the  parts  of  this  visible  worM 
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possibly  get  any  new  portion  of  time,  any  succession 
v^r  addition  to  their  present  being  or  duration,  which 
now  they  have  not ;  save  only  from  his  infinite  and  in- 
exhaustible store,  who,  before  all  times,  had  so  much  of 
being  in  every  kind,  as  he  could  not  possibly  either 
get  any  more,  or  lose  a  drachm  of  what  he  had;  albeit 
through  every  moment  of  duration  divisible  he  fur- 
nished all  things  that  are  (as  he  could  do  more)  with 
as  much  perfection  as  they  are  capable  of,  that  is,  all  of  15 
them  with  perfection  or  being  in  itself  finite,  but  in 
some  of  them  without  limit  of  duration*  But  are  all 
things  in  him  ?  or  such  only  as  include  perfection  ?  Or 
shall  we  say  perfections  are  in  him,  rather  than  in  the 
things  themselves  ?  And  if  so,  whether  shall  we  say 
he  is  one  perfection,  or  all  jjerfectiona  ? 


I 
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There  is  ito  PluraHly  of  Perfections  in  the  Ittjimte  Essence^ 
filheit   the  Perfection  r^' all  Things  ba  in  Him^     Of  the 
K    nbsohtte  Itlcnttti/  of  the  Divine  Essence  and  Attributes. 

*  1.  He  argued  like  himself  that  said.  We  must 
either  allow  the  gods  to  have  bodies,  or  deny  them 
sense ;  because  sense  is  never  found  without  a  body. 
What  was  it  then  in  bis  philosophy  which  framed 
the  organs  of  bodily  sense?  a  body  already  organized 
and  endued  with  sense?  or  a  spirit,  {virlus  formatrix,) 
which  rather  is  in  the  body,  than  is  a  body  itself? 
And  if  this  spirit  frame  the  organs  by  it?  own  skill, 
Epicurus  should  in  reason  have  afforded  it  both  sense 
and  reason  iu  greater  measure  than  he  had  himself; 
who,  out  of  the  same  matter,  could  not  make  so  much  as 
one  hair  white  or  black,  much  less  the  most  exquisite 
instruments  of  sense.  But  if  this  spirit,  by  which,  in 
philosophers'  opinions,  our  bodies  are  produced,  work 
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not  by  art>  but  is  only  set  on  work  by  the  Supreme 
Artificer ;  seeing  he  can  make  it  to  do  more  without 
sense  and  reaaon  than  Epicurus  could  do  by  all  his  art 
or  philosophical  skill,  we  must  needs  grant  sense  (and 
reason)  to  be  in  him ;  yet  such,  or  in  such  a  sort, 
as  befits  his  majesty,  not  such  as  "Epicurus  took  de- 
light in.  Our  argument  is  grounded  on  the  paalmist'a 
philosophy :  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  ihe  people; 
and  yejbols,  when  will  ye  be  whe  ?  He  that  planted 
the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  f  he  that  Jhrnted  the  e^e, 
shall  he  not  ^ee  f  he  that  chastlseih  the  heathen, 
shall  not  he  correct  ?  he  that  teacheth  man  knowledge^ 
shall  not  he  know  ?  Psalm  xciv.  8,  9»  XO.  Yet  as  we 
say  that  he  only  is,  and  all  things  numerable  are  but 
mere  shadows  of  his  being;  so  we  must  hold,  that 
bearing,  sight,  and  reason  are  in  him  according  to 
their  ideal  patterns  or  perfections,  not  according  to 
those  imperfect  pictures,  which,  communicated  to  men 
and  beasts,  distinguish  them  from  vegetables  or  lifeless 
creatures;  whose  perfections  likewise  are  in  him.  But 
some  things  perhaps  there  be,  which  have  no  portion 
of  perfection,  as  the  prime  matter,  or  some  like  dead  or 
dull  mass.  For  how  shall  that  which  is  hut  a  body 
be  in  him  that  hath  no  body?  That  maxjm^  Idem  est 
non  esse,  et  non  apparere,  is  not  so  true  in  matters  of 
civil  proof  or  allegation,  as  the  other  stem  of  the  same 
root,  Idetn  est  non  esse^  et  non  operari,  is  in  nature. 
To  be  without  efficacy  or  operation,  or  to  serve  unto 
no  use,  is  all  one  as  not  to  be  at  all.  Or,  rather,  so  to 
be  hath  the  same  proportion  to  simple  non-being  as 
nihil  agere  to  otiosum  esse.  To  be  without  use  or 
operation  is  more  remote  from  true  being,  and  worse  in 
nature,  than   simply  not  to  be.     If  any  such  things 

m  Vide  Luctant.  lib.  i.  lie  Irn  Dei:  et  BuLuleum  in  com. 
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there  be,  how  should  we  say  they  are  in  God,  in  whom 
nothing   but  perfection  ?     Yet  of  thJDgs   without 
iroper  use  or  operation,  there  jnight  be  soine  pecu- 
liar end  best  known  to  their  Maker;  if  it  were  but  tolG 
commend  the  perfection  which  other  creatures  borrow 
m  him,  and  to  stir  up  our  thankfuhiess,  lliat  we 
leilher  are  such  dull  inassen  ourselves,  nor  are  troubled 
with  harbouring  or  supporting  them.     But  even  these, 
if  any  such  there  were,  could  not  be  existent,  or  extra 
eamsagj  unless  they  truly  were  in  him.      ^Vhat  is  it 
en  for  all  things  that  arcj  or  their  perfections,  to 
in  him  ? 

2.  For  all  things  to  be  in  him,  is  no  more  than  that 
he  alone  can  produce  them    without    seed   or   matter 
precedent.     All  things,  not  extant  only,  but  possible, 
lire  in  hh  wisdom,  as  the  edifice  is  in  the  artificer's 
head  ;  «ll  things  again  are  in  his  power,  as  stiTiigth  or 
force  to  move  our  limbs  is  in  our  sinews  or  motive- 
faculty.    The  perfections  of  all  things  are  truly  said  to 
be  in  him,  inasmuch  as  whatsoever  is  or  cau  be  done 
hy  their  efficacy  or  virtue,  he   alone  can  do  without 
thern.     He  could  feed  all  the  beasts  of  the  fiehl  with- 
,t  grass,  heal  every  disease  without  herb,  metal,  or 
lither  matter  of  medicine,  by  his  sole  word,  not  uttered 
by  breathing,  or  any  other  kind  of  motion ;  not  dis- 
linct  from  his  life  or  essence.     He  is  life  itself;  yet  is 
not  his  life  supported  by  auy  corporeal  mass,  or  pre- 
existent  nature,  nor  clothed  with  such  sense  as  ours  is: 
for  sense,  iuasrnuch  as  it  cannot  be  without  a  corpori^al 
organ,  is  an  imperfect  kind  of  knowledge.     Pain  ho 
cannot  feel  as  we  do,  because  that  tendeth  to  destruc- 
H^oit,  which  is  the  period  of  imperfection :  yet  whatso- 
^^'er  pain  any  sensible  or  material  object  can  inMicl 
I    nix»n  lis,  he  alone  can  inflict  the  same  in  an  higher  de- 
"^^      measure  of  pain,  likewise,  which  we  feel 
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by  sense,  he  knows  much  better  without  sense  or  feel- 
ing of  it.  But  when  we  say  all  things  are  in  him, 
after  a  more  excellent  manner  than  they  are  or  can  be 
in  themselves,  we  must  not  conceit  a  multitude  or 
diversity  of  excellencies  in  his  essence,  answering  to 
the  several  natures  of  things  created ;  we  must  not 
imagine  one  excellency  suitable  to  elementary  bodies, 
another  to  mixed,  a  third  to  vegetables,  a  fourth  to 
sense,  &c.,  one  to  the  human  nature,  another  to  the 
angelical.  And  if  "Plato  meant  there  were  as  many 
several  ideas  eternally  extant,  whether  in  the  first 
Cause  of  things,  or  without  him,  as  there  were  sub- 
stances specifically  distinct  ope  from  another,  his 
opinion  may  neither  be  followed  nor  approved  by 
any  Christian.  In  all  these,  divine  excellency,  as  one 
face  in  many  glasses  of  different  frame,  is  diversly 
represented,  being  in  itself  more  truly  one  than  any 
other  entity  that  is  termed  one,  or  than  any  bond 
of  union  between  things  united.  Of  natures  extant, 
some,  to  our  capacity,  represent  him  better,  some 
worse ;  not  the  meanest  or  basest  but  is  in  some  sort 
like  him ;  not  the  most  excellent  creature  that  is,  not 
all  the  excellencies  of  all,  can  so  fully  represent  his 
nature  as  an  ape's  shadow  doth  a  man^s  body.  But 
what  in  other  cases  would  seera  most  strange,  infinite 
variety  best  sets  forth  the  admirable  excellency  of 
his  indivisible  unity. 

**  Tertium   genus   est   eorum  id  est,  quid  Platoni  esse  videatur, 

quee  proprie  sunt :  innumerabilia  audi.    Idea  est  eorum  quae  natura 

hsec  sunt,  sed  extra  nostrum  po-  fiunt  exemplar  sternum. — Sen. 

sita  conspectom.     Quae  sunt,  in-  £p.  58.      Plato   in   Timseo    ait 

terrt^as  ?    Propria  Platonis  sup-  idaeas  nunquam  fieri,  semper  esse: 

pellexest.   Ideas  vocat,  ex  quibus  corporea  autem  omnia  nunquam 

qusecunque  videmus  omnia  fiunt,  esse,  semper  fieri. — Vide  Cusan. 

et   ad    quas   cuncta  formantur.  Dialog.  deGene8i,quomodo  idem, 

Hs  immortales,  immutabiles,  in-  identificando,  plurolitatem   pro- 

Tiolabiles  sunt.     Quid  sit  idea,  ducit. 
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H3.    Touching   the   question  proposed,  Whether  he 
"were  one  excellency  or  all  excellencies?  whether  he 
w^ere   one   perfection  or  all   perfections?    respondent 
ultima  primisj    the    answer    is    in    a   manner    given 
in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse.     Though  he  that 
saith  **  God  is  all  perfections"  excepts  none,  yet  he  in- 
cludes   only  perfections   numerable   and   participated.  17 
And  to  say  he  were  only  one  perfection,  implies  only 
perfection  limited,  and  therefore  perfection  borrowed, 
not  independent.  Or  admitting  there  be  a  mean  between 
all  or  some  perfectionSj  and  one  perfection!  which  may 
fitly  be  expressed  by  all  perfection ;  yet  he  that  shoidd 
thus  say,  '*God  is  the  universal  unity  or  totality  of  per- 
fection," had  need  to  distinguish  accurately  of  univer- 
sality and   totality,  and  define   universale   ante  rem 
more  exquisitely  than   the  Platonics  do,  that  he  may 
acquit  his  meaning  from  suspicion  of  such  totality  or 
universality   as    arises    not   only   by   aggregation  of 
parts,  but  whose  extent  is  no  more  than  equal  to  all  its 
parts.       For  every  other  universal  or  whole  is  fully 
equalized   by  all   the  parts   taken   together;    whereas 
the  Divine   Nature   infinitely   exceeds   all    particular 
natures   or    perfections   possible,   though   in   number 
they  could  be  infinite.     It  is  then  (if  any  man  list  so 
to    speak)  such    a   totality   or  universality   as   cannot 
be  augmented,  much  less  made  up  by  multiplication 
of  any  other  perfection,  though  prosecuted  in  infini- 
tum;    neither   diminishable   or  exhaustible   by  multi- 
iplicity  or  division  of  particulars  derived  from  it.     But 
•whether  we  consider  this  his  infinite  essence  in  itself, 
I  or  as  it  eminently  contains  alt   thingn  possible;    the 
I  incomprehensibility  of  it  is  in  both  respects  more  fully 
intimated  (expressed  it  cannot  be)  by  indefinite  forms 
of  speech,  than    by  addition   of  any   definite   terms, 
j^hether  of  singularity,  universality,  or  totality.     He 
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speaks  more  fully  and  more  safely  that  saith,  God  is 
being  itself,  or  perfection  itself»  than  he  that  saith, 
he  is  the  only  being,  or  all  being,  the  only  perfection, 
or  all  perfection,  the  totality  of  being  and  of  perfection. 
So  all  plurality  be  excluded,  we  express  his  being 
and  perfection  best  by  leaving  them,  as  they  truly  are, 
without  all  quantity. 

4.  That  all  plurality,  not  only  of  ideal  perfections, 
answering  to  the  natures  of  things  numerable  or 
created,  but  of  internal  perfections,  whose  different 
titles  necessarily  breed  plurality  of  conceits  in  us,  must 
be  excluded  from  the  true  orthodoxal  intellectual  ap- 
prehension of  the  illimjted  essence,  may  from  the 
former  main  principle  be  thus  evinced:  In  that  he  is 
without  beginning,  without  end,  without  all  cause 
of  being,  without  dependence;  we  cannot  imagine, 
or  at  least  our  understanding  must  correct  our  ima- 
ginations if  they  shall  suggest  his  power  to  be  as  the 
stem,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  other  like  attributes,  as 
branches  growing  from  his  being  or  essence,  as  from 
the  root.  Fur  if  his  being  or  essence  be  absolutely  in- 
dependent, it  is  absolutely  illimited ;  aud  being  such, 
what  could  limit  or  restrain  it  from  being  life,  from 
being  power,  from  being  wisdom,  from  being  goodness, 
from  being  infinitely  whatsoever  any  thing  that  hath 
behig  is?  t*  He  that  affirms  any  of  these  attributes  to 
be  what  another  is  not,  or  divine  essence  not  to  be 


*J  Deua  vero  multipliciter  ijui- 
denh  didtur,  magnus,  bonus,  sa- 
piens, bentus,  verus,  et  quicquid 
aliud  noil  indjgne  did  videtur  : 
sed  eadeni  uingiutudo  ejus  est, 
quic  s;.iineRtiu :  nnii  entm  mole 
inagDus  est,  ^d  virtute.  Et 
>L<adcut  IwDitaa  QMss  ^iiieiLtiH,  tit 
niaguitudoi  et  ciidein  verilns,  qua 
ilk  omnk.     Et  non  eat  ibi  aliud 


beatum  eBse,  et  Aliud  niugnum, 
nut  Hapientem^  aut  verutu,  atit 
bonum  esse,  aut  omnino  ipsulu 
e&se.  Nee  quoniam  Trinitns  eat. 
ideo  tripleK  pittuixEus  eat :  alio- 
qui  minor  erlt,  Pater  solus,  aut 
Filing  soIms.,  quam  Ktmul  P^^ter  vt 
Filius. — Atigust.  dt  TriuitaUj, 
lib.  6,  cap.  7.  §.  8,  g. 
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identically  what  alJ  those  are,  must  grant  as  well  the 
attributes  as  the  essence  to  be  finite  and  limited.  If 
power  in  God  have  a  being  distinct  from  wisdom,  and 
wisdom  another  being  distinct  froEii  goodness,  one  must 
needs  want  so  much  of  infinite  being  as  another  hath 
of  proper  being  distinct  from  it,  and  at  the  best  they 
can  be  but  infinite  secundum  quidj  or  in  their  rank. 
Again,  if  any  of  them  be  what  essence  identically  is 
not,  essence  cannot  be  infinite;  because  wisdom,  power,  18 
and  being  have  their  several  beings  distinct  from  it. 
And  the  nearer  these  come  (whether  severally  or  jointly 
considered)  to  the  nature  of  true  infinity,  the  more 
naked  and  impotent  they  leave  their  mother-essence 
if  we  once  grant  essence  and  them  to  be  distinct,  aa 
parents  and  children,  or  as  root  and  branch  ;  or  to 
what  use  should  powerless  essence  serve  ?  to  support 
these  branches  of  infinity  ?  This  it  could  not  do  with- 
out infinite  power.  And  those  branches,  if  they  need 
a  root  or  supportance^  their  being  must  needs  be 
dependent,  and  therefore  limited. 

5.  From  the  former  definition  of  absolute  infinity, 
Irifinitiim  est  extra  quod  ?ii/til  est,  we  may  conclude, 
that  unless  all  power,  unless  all  wisdom,  unless  all 
goodness,  unless  ail  that  truly  is,  or  can  possibly  be 
supposed  to  have  true  being,  be  identically  contained 
in  God's  essence,  he  could  not  be  absolutely  infinite  or 
jllimited  in  being.  Whatsoever  is  uncapable  of  limit  is 
uncapable  of  division  or  numerical  difiference :  for 
wheresoever  it  can  be  truly  said.  This  is  one,  and  that 
another,  or  This  is,  and  is  not  that,  each  hath  distinct 
limits.  But  seeing  our  imagination  or  phantasy  ia 
divisible,  and  our  purest  intellectual  conceits  of  infinity 
but  finite,  we  cannot  think  of  God  as  infinite  in  power, 
infinite  in  wisdom  and  in  essence;  but  we  must  frame  a 
conceit  of  power  distinct  from  our  conceit  of  essence,  and 
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a  conceit  of  wisdom  distinct  from  both.     And  this  pi 
rality  of  conceits  in  us  usually  brings  forth  a  conceit 
plurality  betwixt  his  essence  and  his  attributes,  unless 
our  understandings  be  vigilant,  and  attentive  to  correct 
our  phantasies,  by  this  following  and  the  like  know& 
philosophical  truth  :  as  we  cannot  contemplate  incora 
poreal  substances  without  imagination  of  some  corpo* 
real  form,  and  yet  the  understanding  constantly  denies 
them  to  be  like  their  pictures  presented  to  it  by  the 
phantasy,  or  to  have  any  such  corporeal  form  as  l| 
doth  paint  them  in ;  so  in  this  case,  notwithstanding 
the  plurality  of  our  imperfect  conceits,  or  multiplicity  of 
perfections  imagined  by  us  in  our  contemplations  d 
the  Godheadf  we  must  steadfastly  beheve  and  acknov 
ledge  that  he  infinitely  is  what  all  these  several  repre 
eentations  intimate  ;  not  by  composition,  or  mixture  o 
perfections  severally  infinite,  but  by  indivisible  unit 
of  independent   and    illimited    being.      And   as    it   i 
a  maxim   most  infallible  in  natural   philosophy.  Ft 
unita  Jbrtior,  "  Force,  otherwise  the  same,  is  alwaj 
greater  united,  than  heing  scattered  or  diffused  ;"  so  i 
the  metaphysical  extract  of  it  more  eminently  true  in 
divinity.     The  indivisible  unity  of  illimited   being  or 
perfection  is  in  every  I'espect  imaginable   more  excel- 
lent and  sovereign,  than  all  infinite  pertections  by  ima. 
gination  possibly  could  be,  so  they  were,  though  nevei 
so  strictlyj  but  united.     From  this  fundamental  trutli 
of  God's  absolute  infinity  by  indivisible  unity,  we  n:^aj 
infer,  be  is  powerful  above  all  conceit  of  in^nite  pow 
rooted  in  the  same  essence   with  infinite  wisdom,  a 
partaker  of  all  her  fruits,  but  not  identically  the  sa 
with  her.     Wise  he  is,  beyond  all  conceit  of  in  fin  i 
wisdom,  though  sworn  confederate  with  infinite  pow* 
or  linked  with  it;  or  with  other  perfections  in  an; 
other  bond,  but  not  in  absolute  identity.     Good  liki 
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wise  he  is  above  all  possible  conceit  of  intintte  good- 
ness, though  Sndissolubly  matched  with  all  other  per- 
fections that  can  be  conceived,  unless  they  be  conceived 
(as  we  must  believe  in  him  they  are)  different  only  in 
name  or  man's  conceit,  but  indivisibly  agreeing  with  it 
in  the  internal  imity  and  identity  of  nature  and  essence. 
Lastly,  the  immensity  of  his  majesty,  and  infinity  of  19 
duration,  common  to  his  essence  and  all  his  attributes, 
infinitely  exceed  all  conceit  of  infinite  succession  or  ex- 
tension, whose  parts  cannot  be  actually  and  indivisibly 
the  same  one  with  another,  or  with  the  whole. 

This  is  the  bottomless  and  boundless  ocean  of  admi- 
ration, wherein  contemplative  wits  may  bathe  them- 
selves with  great  delight,  but  whereinto  they  cannot 
dive  without  great  danger:  That  the  totality  of  every 
conceivable  excellency  and  peifection  should  be  con- 
tained after  a  manner  far  more  excellent  in  unity  in- 
divisible, than  if  their  natures,  which  they  hold  thus  in 
common^  were  laid  out  in  several,  without  any  bounds 
prescribed,  besides  infinities  projjer  to  each  kind. 

6.  But  seeing  our  imaginations  have  a  more  sensible 
apprehension  of  greatness  expressed  under  the  notion 
of  totality  or  divisible  infinity,  than  under  the  conceit 
of  indivisible  unity;  and  seeing  every  whole  seems 
much  greater  when  it  is  resolved  into  ])arts,  (as  a  mile 
by  land,  whose  several  quarters  or  less  i)ortions  are 
distinctly  represented  to  our  eyes,  seetns  much  longer 
than  two  miles  by  water,  whose  level  surface  aflbrds  uo 
distinct  representation  of  parts,  or  diversity  of  aspect,) 
it  will  be  veiy  behoveful  to  unfold  some  principal 
branches  of  being  or  perfection,  whose  infinity  or 
totality  is  eminently  contained  in  the  unity  of  itifinite 
being.  For  being  thus  sorted  by  imagination  into 
their  several  ranks,  like  so  many  numbers  in  a  table 
ready  for  addition,  the  understanding  may  witli  ad' 
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aurmtion  guess  at  the  product ;  like  an  anthtnetida^ 
wfcldi  had  ^TK  so  far  in  geometrical  progression,  tliat 
be  coaM  not  number  the  last  and  complete  sum,  yet 
adcxkowled^th  that  tbe  progress  in  nature  can  admit 
no  end  or  limit ;  or  thoiigfa  we  tould  thus  proceed  b 
addition  or  multipUcatioQ  of  perfections  in  iHjinitu% 
yp^  were  &tiU  to  allow  the  understanding  to  use  the 
improvifm^nt  of  the  former  rule,  /7*  ttniia  Jhriior^  or 
to  admit  tke  Platonic's  coooeit  coDcerning  the  masA- 
liue  force  of  unity  in  respect  of  pinralitj's  effeini 
weakness  to  be  in  this  point  more  orthcxtoxal 
UkWf. 
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iff  Mf  stTfTui  Branches  of  absoimie  ImfiniSy  ;    or  \ 
the  Ittfimit^  ^'  th<*  I}iritte  AttrihuU*^  tu  tlu^y  at 
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wkettaf  Injinity  in  Mfigmimie  or  Span  imngiMary  /j  /j^ 
Shadow, 

Order   of  nature  leads   us  first  to  explicate  t 
branches  of  perfection  iofitiiter  that  auswer  uoto  a  kini 
of  infinity  so  frequent  and  obTious  to  our  though 
that  our  imaginations  will  hardly  suffer  it  to  be  sevei 
from  thof-  "*x*ts  which  our  understandings  by  lighl 

of  reas^  'I  by  the  eye  of  faith  must,  confess 

be  fiui  'me  and  place.     The  cause  of 

difficult  m  was  signified  before  p  to  be  tbia^ 


I  book,  chxp.  3.1.  t. 


^No  event  there  is  observed  by  sense  but  ia  husked 
in  the  circumstance  of  place  and  time,  whence  It  is  that 
these  two  accompany  many  phantasras.  after  ihey  be 
winnowed  from  all  the  rest,  into  tlie  closet  of  the 
understanding.  The  conceit  of  mathematical  or  meta- 
physical space  is  so  naturally  annexed  to  our  ima- 
gination of  time  and  place  physical,  that  albeit  reason 
as  well  as  scripture  demonstrate  the  world  to  be,  for 
physical  magnitude,  finite,  yet  our  phantasies  cannot 
be  curbed  from  running  into  imaginary  local  distance, 
beyond  the  utmost  surface  of  this  goodly  visible  work 
of  God,  yea,  beyond  the  heaven  of  heavens*  The  phi- 
losopher which  thought  all  place  or  local  distance  to 
be  contained  within  the  utmost  sphere,  it  bein^  con- 
tained in  nothing  else,  {iov  Extra  cwlum  jiih'tl  est  was 
fais  saying,)  might  in  congruity  have  granted  a  like 
termination  or  circumscription  of  succession,  or  time ; 
unto  which,  notwithstanding,  our  imaginations  will  not 
^easily  subscribe.  For  though  our  understanding  oft 
refute  their  error  which  deny  the  begitming  of  time, 
yet  our  senses  still  nurse  an  imaginary  successive 
duration  much  longer  before  the  creation  of  this  visible 
M^orld  than  the  continuation  of  it  hath  been.  And 
(which  is  much  to  be  admired)  some  school-brains  have 
been  so  puzzled  in  passing  this  unsoundable  gulf,  as  to  SI 
suspect  that  God,  which  is  now  in  every  place  of  the 
world  created  by  him,  was  as  truly  in  these  imaginary 
distances  of  place  and  time  before  the  creation  was 
attempted.  Thus  have  they  made  place  commensurable 
to  his  immensity,  and  succession,  or  time,  coequal  to  his 
eternity.  But  what  could  they  answer  us  if  we 
should  demand,  whether  this  duration  or  local  dis- 
tance wherein  they  imagine  God  to  have  been  before 
the  creation  were  created  by  him,  or  not?  whether 
Ihey  were  truly  something,  or  merely  nothing  ?     If 
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tbey  held  them  to  be  merely  nothing,  they  should  have 
told  us,  that  they  had  a  real  imagination  of  an  infinite 
space  which  really  waa  not ;  and  therefore  could  not 
be  truly  termed  imaginary  space  before  the  world  wa« 
created.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  imagine  an  infinite 
space,  and  another  to  avouch  there  was  an  infinite 
imaginary  space  before  they  could  have  any  ima^na- 
lion  of  it,  He  that  made  the  world  and  all  that  is  ia 
it  is  not  much  beholding  to  those  men  for  building 
him  an  infinite  castle,  not  in  the  air,  (which  had  no 
being  before  the  creation,)  but  in  that  which  neither 
then  was,  nor  since  hath  had  any  bein^,  save  only  in  the 
vanishing  imaginations  of  men  which  have  perished. 
For  if  this  imaginary  space  were  any  more  than  a 
mere  imagination,  it  waa  surely  created  by  God.  Had 
then  this  imaginary  space  another  space  or  distance 
local,  or  this  imaginary  tijne  or  successive  duration 
another  duration,  wherein  to  be  produced  ?  or  do  they 
make  this  imaginary  time  or  place  fully  commensurable 
to  eternity  or  immensity?  If  God  from  eternity  had 
been  in  any  other  infinity  besides  himself,  he  could  not 
be  said  to  be  incomprehensible.  By  this  imaginary 
space  no  realty  can  be  truly  meant  besides  God  him-^ 
self,  whom  the  4  Hebrews  enstyle  by  the  name  o^ place, 
to  wit,  infinite. 


1  Axiomft  hie  proponit  R.  Da- 
viJ,  Tu  repltB  oQinem  lacum,  et 
comproIifiKlis,  et  uullo  loco  coin- 
preliejideris,  nee  iiUua  le  lociw 
complecti.  et  contineri  potest. 
Hinc  Helrtei  etinin  Deiim  in- 
digitant  vocabido  n^p•o  locum, 
quuai  ilicunt.  Bentdictus  locus 
DIpsn  7113.  Cujus  appellationis 
R.  Elias  in  Ti^ibitc  ndfert  dii- 
plicem  rationem.  Quia  Deus 
inst4ir  loci  omnia  uomplectitur. 
ipse  autem  a  iiuUo  comprdieii- 
ditur.      Qui   outem  hodie  cuii- 


tendunt  Deum  ea*e  corpus  cceJo 
inclusum,  jiiiHus  recte  sentiunt, 
quam  Juda^oruui  rahbini.  Do- 
lendum  est  ista  contraria  errata 
hodie  defe»di.  Quidani  dispu- 
tant et  asserunt  corpus  Christ! 
esse  utique :  et  tamen  negant 
esse  spiritum  pra^fiertim  imitien- 
Bam  et  inliiiitutn.  Alii  ns-gautea 
Demjt  esse  spiritum  simplicem, 
faciunt  corporeiim,  et  luco  cir- 
cimiacribuDt. — Coppen  in  Paal. 
cxxxix.  7,    Quo    iCo    a    sptritm 
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2.  But  what  shall  we  answer  unto  these  or  the  like 

ptious  demands  of  the  atheist ;  If  the  world,  if  time, 

place,  which  now  are,  had  not  been  from  everlasting  ; 

where  was  your  God  when  these  were  not,  somewhere 

r  nowhere?    If  nowhere,  be  and  nothing  might  be 

ilow  residents.      In  respect  of  eternity  or  immensity, 

o  creature,  no  positive  essence,  no  numerable  part  of 

this  universe  is  so  like  unto  him,  as  this  negation  of  all 

things  which  we  describe  by  the  name  of  nothing:  it 

hath  no  beginning  or  end  of  days.     Nothing,  or  the 

negation  of  alt  things,  as  it  is  the  object  of  our  positive 

conceit,  is  more  like  unto  him  than  any  one  thing,  in 

that  no  distinct  or  proper  place  of  residence  can  be 

assigned  to  nothing,  or  to  the  negation  of  all  things: 

kyet  most  unlike  him,  in  that  it  is  truly  and  absolutely 
nowhere,  not  in  itself.  jVow  entis,  rwn  est  actio,  non 
tsl  quftlUas,  non  conditio;  That  which  is  not,  can  have 
So  capacity  to  accept  any  condition  of  being,  it  can 
have  no  right  or  title  to  bs  termed  itself.  We  may 
truly  say  some  objective  conceits  are  nothing;  but  we 
cannot  rightly  conceive  that  nothing  should  have  any 
degree  or  kind  of  being ;  and  want  of  being  is  the 
worst  kind  of  barrenness  that  can  be  imflgiued-  We 
cannot  imagine  it  should  bring  forth  any  degree  or 
rank  of  being.  It  cannot  be  mother  to  that  which  2S 
possibly  may  be;  it  cannot  be  uursc  to  that  which  is. 
But  of  God  we  cannot  absolutely  say,  "He  was  nowhere 
^Ubefbre  the  world  was  made;"  we  must  use  this  limita- 
^Ption»  "He  was  nowhere  save  in  himself:"  but  such 
and  80  in  himself,  that  he  was  more  than  all  things, 
longer  than  time,  greater  than  place,  more  infinite  than 
^Krapncity  itself,  uncapable  of  circumscription  or  com- 
j^Vniensurability,  able  to  limit  time  and  place  (or  what- 
soever we  conceive  to  be  by  succession  or  addition 
infinite)  by  his  essential  presence,  or  coexistence  more 
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than  penetrative ;  being  fio  in  both,  in  all  things  thi 
are,  as  nothing  possibly  could  have  beginning  or  cob 
tinuance  of  being  unless  he  were  in  them  as  the  centn 
of  their  supportance,  yet  so  as  they  cannot  environ  o 
encompass  him.  The  absolute  infinity  of  his  being  ia 
eludes  an  absolute  impossibility  of  his  being  only  h 
things  that  are  or  may  be,  thoug-h  by  his  power  thos 
may  be  in  number,  by  succession,  infinite. 

3.  Had  the  evaporations  of  proud  phantastic  melan 
choly  eclipsed  the   lustre   of  his  glorious  presence  il 
that  late  prodigious  questionisi's  brain,  which  ivoull 
bring  us  out  of  the  sunshine  of  the  gospel  into  ol 
Egyptian  darkness?  for,  as  some  well  conjecture,  th 
error  of  enclosing  God  in  the  heavens,  and  excludin 
his   essential    presence  from   this   inferior   world,  wa 
first  brought  forth  in   Egypt,  but  so  ill  taken   as  If 
could  not  be  propagated  to  many  nations ;   entertainedj 
by  few  philosophers  of  better  sort,  Aristotle,   or   tb 
author  of  the  book  De  mundo  ad  Ale^andrtim^  et 
cepted ;   from  whose  opinion  Vorstius  did  herein   dil 
sent,  that  he  held  God  to  be  every  where  by  his  pow« 
and  immediate  providence  r  his  error  notwithstanding 
exceeding  gross  and  unsufterable,  in  that  he  makes  h 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  whose   sw«( 
harmony  Divine    Providence    especially   consista,    bl 
as  agents  or  ambassadors  to  his  infinite  majesty ;    as 
his  infinite  majesty  only   were  full   compeer   to   his 
essence,  unfitting  to  be  employed  abroad,  or  to  keep 
residence  any  where  save  in  the  court  of  heaven. 
if  his  power  and  wisdom  be  joint  assessors  with  hi 
essence  in  the  heavens,  and  yet  reach  withal  unto  t 
earth,   unto  every  thing   within   this   canopy   whi 
is  spread  betwixt  us  and  his  glorious  presence ;    h; 
power,  his  \^'isdoinj  &i.c.  may  in  some  sort  l)e  held  moi 
infinite   than   his   essence,  as   being  in   many   pi 
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where  it  is  not.  But  for  God  to  be  every  where  here 
on  earth,  or  in  the  region  under  the  earth,  by  his 
wisdom,  by  his  power,  or  by  his  goodness,  is  perhaps 
in  his  language  no  more  than  that  the  effects  of  these 
attributes  are  every  where;  that  all  things,  as  well 
in  earth  as  in  heaven,  are  essentially  subject  to  that 
eternal  law  which  he  hath  appointed  them ;  that 
every  creature  doth  as  constantly  fulfil  his  will  and 
obey  his  power  in  his  absence,  as  if  it  were  i)enetrated 
by  his  presence  ;  that  the  eye  of  his  knowledge 
pierceth  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  seeth  the 
secrets  of  men's  hearts  as  dearly  as  if  it  were  resident 
iu  their  centres.  And  in  part^  unto  this  purpose,  sotne 
great  scboobnen  distinguish  the  manner  of  God's  being 
in  all  things^  by  his  essence,  by  his  power»  by  his 
presence.  Let  us  take  it  as  possible  to  supposition  or 
imagination,  (what  by  the  habit  of  Christian  faith 
we  are  fully  persuaded  to  be  in  itself  impossible,)  what 
by  light  of  reason  might  be  demonstrated  to  imply 
a  manifest  contradiction  to  any  weil-settled  under- 
standing, viz.  That  infinite  essence  or  being  itself 
should  not  be  every  where  essentially  present,  or  that 
infinite  power  should  not  be  able  to  reach  every  possible 
effect;  yet  should  all  things  that  are  be  present  to 23 
hiin»  whose  name,  whose  best  description  is,  /  am. 
Nothing  could  be  done  or  said  without  his  presence, 
that  is,  without  his  perfect  notice.  And  in  this  sense 
perhaps  it  hath  been  rightly  avouched  by  some  good 
authors,  whose  meaning  hath  been  much  mistaken  or 
wilfully  perverted  by  others,  That  all  things,  as  well 
future  as  past,  are  alike  present  to  him,  who  was 
every  where,  (before  there  was  any  distinction  of  times;) 
because  nothing  can  be  said  or  done  without  his  per* 
feet  knowledge  or  just  notice.  Nothing  can  be  begun, 
jntinued,  or  finished,  without  his  express  warrant  or 
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intuitive  permission  ;  he  hath  a  vigilant  eye  over 
things  that  are,  or  possibly  can  be.    Or  taking-  it  agi 
as  not  impossible  to  imagination,  that  divine   kno 
ledge  were  not  so  truly  infinite  as  we  believe  it  is ; 
admitting  his  power  to  be  truly  inSnite,  nothing  coi 
be  done,  said,  or  intended,  without  its  concourse,  ope- 
ration, or  assistance.      So  that  he  might  be  every  where 
by  his  infinite  power,  albeit   his  knowledge   were  ni 
infinite;    or  every  where  by  his  infinite  knowled 
albeit  his  power  were  but  finite.     But  by  the  infalli 
consequence  of  these  indemonstrable  principles  it 
necessarily   follow,    that   his   essence    being,    as 
shewed  before,  truly  infinite,  nor  world,  nor  time,  m 
place,  nor  power»  nor  wisdom,  nor  any  thing  possibl 
can  be  where  it  is  not,  it  must  needs  be  where  any  thing 
is,  or  possibly  may  be.     He  is  in  every  centre  of  bodilT 
or  material  substances,  in  every  point  imaginable  rf 
this  visible  universe,  as  an  essential  root^  whence  dl 
and  every  part  of  what  is  besides  him  spring,  ivitboul 
waste  or  difiiision  of  his  suhstante,  without  iiutrimenl 
or  snstentatioii  from  any  other  root  or  element.      Tbe 
conservation  of  immaterial  or  illocal  substances  is  fro* 
tbe  benefit  of  his   essential   presence.      Materials  an 
daily  made  and  renewed  by  the  transient  efficacy  of 
his  creative  power, 

4.  Do  we  make  these  collections  only,  or  doth 
the  scripture  teach  this  philosophy  also  ?  Am  I  a 
at  haml,  saiih  ike  Lord,  and  not  a  God  far  off  J  J. 
xxiii.  23.  Nothing  is,  nothing  can  be  without 
reach  of  his  power  ;  his  omnipotency  cannot  be  con*! 
fined  within  the  places  that  are;  for  his  hand  h< 
Tuade  them  all,  not  as  prisons  to  enclose  his  essenc^ 
not  as  manacles  to  hinder  the  exercise  of  his  mighty 
arm  :  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  fJkq£ 
ahaU  not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord^  ibid.  24. 
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is  a  formal  demand  of  our  assent  unto  the  infinity  of 
his  knowledge.  Thtse  are  two  special,  but  not  the 
only  waya  of  his  Ueiug  everywhere,  which  the  scrip- 
ture teaoheth  ;  for  there  follows  a  third,  which  after 
the  manner  of  our  understanding  is  the  root  or  founda* 
tion  of  all  the  rest,  that  indeed  from  which  the  two 
former  branches  are  most  necessarily  inferred:  Z)o  not 
I  Jill  heacen  and  earth  ?  saitU  the  Lord.  Doth  he 
fill  heaven  and  earth  by  his  power,  or  by  his  know- 
ledge only  ?  Nay,  but  most  properly  and  in  the  first 
place  by  his  essential  presence;  for  his  essence  ia 
infinitely  powerful,  infinitely  wise. 

His  filling  the  earth  as  well  as  heaven  by  his  essen- 
tial presence  cannot  be  denied  but  from  one  of  these 
two  reasons  following' : 
H   Either,  that  his  essence  is  altogether  imcapable  of 
Bbtiinate  coexistence  with  such  gross  and  base  crea- 
tures as  the  parts  of  this  inferior  world  ; 

Or  else,  because  it  is  his  will  to  abstract  or  with- 
hold his  essential  presence  from  them. 

To  affirm  the  former  part,  to  wit,  that  his  nature  ia 
uncapable  of  intimate  coexistence  with  any  nature  S4 
created  by  him,  is  to  deny  his  omnipotency  ;  as  all  by 
necessary  consequence  do  which  grant  not  the  im- 
tnensity  of  his  essence.  For  what  can  withstand  or 
1  withdraw  his  essence  from  piercing  the  earth  as  well 
^B  heaven  ?  Not  the  hardness  of  it,  not  the  loathsome- 
ness of  the  vile  bodies  contained  in  it.  If  either  of 
these  qualities,  or  aught  besides,  could  deny  the  adrnis- 
«ion  of  his  essential  presence,  he  were  not  omnipotent, 
because  not  able  to  place  his  essence  in  that  local 
epace,  in  which,  were  it  filled  with  more  subtle  or 
more  glorious  bodies,  it  might  as  well  reside  as  in  the 
heavens.  Suppose  he  should  (as  no  doubt  he  is  able) 
anuiliilate  the  earth,  and  create  a  new  heaven  in  the 
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space  wherein  it  now  is,  or  demolish  his  present 
heavenly  seat,  or  turn  it  into  a  baser  mass  than  this 
earth  is;  were  it  not  possible  for  him  to  be  in  this  new 
heaven  by  his  essential  preaence,  or  should  he  be 
neither  in  it  nor  in  the  new  earth  ?  If  he  could  not  be 
here,  he  were  in  this  respect  raore  impotent  than  the 
angels,  who  can  change  their  mansions  when  they 
mislike  them. 

5.  Shall  we  then  take  the  latter  part  of  the  former 
division,  and  say.  It  is  hia  will  and  pleasure  to  with- 
draw his  essence  from  this  lower  room  of  his  own 
edifice,  whiles  it  remains  so  ill  garnished  as  now  it  is? 
If  he  have  made  heaven  his  habitation  by  choice,  not 
by  necessity  of  his  immensity,  with  which  all  places, 
as  we  contend,  must  necessarily  be  filled  ;  he  might 
relinquish  it  by  the  like  free  choice  of  some  other 
mansion,  which  he  could  make  for  himself  as  pleasant 
and  beautiful ;  yea,  he  might  by  the  like  freedom  of 
will  come  and  dwell  with  ua  here  on  earth.  So  that 
in  the  conclusion,  he  which  admitteth  God's  will  to  be 
free,  but  denies  the  absolute  immensity  of  his  essence, 
makes  him  capable  of  local  motion  or  migration 
from  place  to  place :  aud  such  motion  necessarily 
includeth  mutability,  which  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  itifinity.  Reason  grounded  on  scripture  will 
warrant  us  to  conclude  from  the  former  principle,  that 
he  which  hath  no  cause  of  being  can  have  no  limits 
of  being,  no  bounds  beyond  which  it  cannot  be.  Es- 
sence or  being  illimited  cannot  possibly  be  distin- 
guished by  severalties  of  internal  perfections,  though 
united  ;  much  less  can  it  be  distinguished  or  limited 
by  any  place,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  In  that  he 
is  the  authorless  author  of  all  beings  it  is  altogether 
as  impossible  for  him  not  to  be  in  every  thing  that 
is,  as  it  is  for  any  thing  to  be   without  him.     The 
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idivisible  unity  of  his  infiDite  essence  is  the  centre 
ind  supporter  of  aU  things,  the  conservation  of  place, 
ind  that  which  holdeth  things  divisible  from  resolving 

ito  nothing, 
6.  J}om'mus  ipse  est  Dens  in  coelo  sursum  et  in 

erra  deorsum  :    The  Lord  (saitli  Moses)  he  is  God 

heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath^  Deut. 

\v.  39 ;  yet  saith  Solomon,  1  Kings  viii,  27,  Sehold,  the 

eavens  and  heavens  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee. 

fay  we  say  then,  he  is  as  truly  without  the  heavens, 
"as  he  is  in  them?  or  that  he  is  wliere  nothing  is  with 
him  ?  Surely  he  was  when  nothing  was,  and  then  he 
was  where  nothing  was  besides  himself.  Or  perad- 
venture  before  the  creation  of  all  things  numerable, 
(here  neither  was  when  nor  where,  but  ouly  an  incom- 
prehensible perfection  of  indivisible  immensity  and 
eternity;  which  would  still  be  the  same,  though 
neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor  anything  in  them,  should 
any  more  be.  We  may  not  so  place  him  without  the 
heavens,  as  to  clothe  him  with  any  imaginary  space, 
or  give  the  check  to  his  immensity  by  any  parallel 
dt&tance  local.  But  he  is  said  to  be  without  theS5 
heavens,  inasmuch  as  his  iuAnite  essence  caimot  be 
contained  in  them,  but  necessarily  contains  them.  He 
is  so  without  them,  or,  if  you  will,  beyond  them,  that 
albeit  a  thousand  more  worids  were  stowed  by  his 
powerful  hand  each  above  other,  and  all  above  this, 
he  should  by  virtue  of  hia  infinite  essence,  not  by  free 
choice  of  will  or  mutation  of  place,  be  as  intimately 
coexistent  to  every  part  of  them,  as  he  now  is  to  any 
part  of  this  heaven  and  earth  which  we  see.  Thia 
attribute  of  divine  immensity  xvas  aclcnowledged  and 
excellently  expressed  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, hut  most  pithily  by  some  of  the  ancient 
fathers.     "  Before  all  things,"  saith  Tertullian,  **  God 
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was  alone,  and  lie  was  to  hiraaelf  world*  place*  and  all 
things  ^''  The  manner  of  bis  coexisteoce  with  the 
world  Philo*  the  Jew  well  expressed:  "God  filleth 
all  things,  yet  is  contained  in  none*  containing  alL" 
The  vicinity  of  his  essence  preserveth  their  essences 
more  truly  than  the  symbolizing  qualities  of  their 
natural  places  do.  And  even  this  efficacy  of  sym- 
bolizing or  preservjiig  qualities  flows  as  immediately 
from  his  essenlial  presence,  as  the  passive  aptitude  of 
bodies  preserved  by  them  doth.  The  more  the  places 
are  througli  which  bodies  natural  swiftly  move,  the 
less  properly  th<y  ai-e  in  them.  In  analogy  to  this 
condition  of  natural  bodies,  the  more  capable  man  is 
of  all  knowledge,  the  more  liable  his  capacity  is  to 
distraction,  as  consisting  rather  in  united  perfections 
than  m  firm  and  indivisible  unity  of  perfection:  and 
therefore  it  is  often  said  of  most  pregiiant  wits,  Qw 
nbique  est,  Jiusquam  est,  "  He  that  is  every  where  Is  no 
where;"  or  he  that  engageth  himself  to  all  courses  of 
life,  goeth  through  with  none.  But  of  God,  who  is 
perfection  itself,  not  by  aggregation,  hut  by  absolute 
utiity  of  essence,  that  of  St.  Bernard  is  niost  admirably 
verified,  A^ttsquam  est,  et  ubiqne  est ;  He  is  no  where, 
because  no  place  whether  real  or  imaginary  can  com^^ 
prebend  or  contain  him  ;  he  is  every  where,  because 
no  body,  no  space,  or  spiritual  substance  can  exclude 
his  presence,  or  avoid  the  penetration  of  his  essence. 
But  St.  Gregory*s  character  of  God's  ubiquitary  pre- 
sence and  immensity  is  more  lively  and  full:  DeU9 
est  intra  omnia  tioti  iitcluaus^  ejctra  omnia  iion  ex- 
clusuSf  sttpra  omnia  non  elatus ;  God  is  within  all 

t^  Ante  omnia  enim  Deus  erat  quidem    solus:    liabt'bat    enim 

solus,  i]ist;   sibi    et   niunJus   et  sycum  qiiaiii  habe!iat  in  s^tnet- 

locus  et  omnia.     Solus  autetn,  ipso,    rftlumfui  suam  Bcilicet. — 

quia  nihil  aliud  extrinsecus  pree-  Tertull.advtrBuaPrqiean.cap.  5. 
ter   ilium.      Cffterum   ne   tunc         s  De  confuaiune  liiiguarum. 
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tbings,  yet  not  shut  up  or  enclosed  in  them ;  he  ia 
without  all  things,  yet  not  excluded  from  them;  he  ia 
above  all  things,  yet  not  elevated  or  exalted  by  them ; 
he  is  below  all  things,  yet  not  burdened  or  depressed 
by  them. — Greg,  in  Psalm  cxxxix. 
k  7.  Aoi^elmus  notwithstanding  (had  not  long  cuatoni 
or  general  consent  prescribed  too  strongly  against  him) 
would  have  reformed  this  kind  of  speech,  I}eus  est  in 
omni  loco,  "  God  is  in  every  place,"  by  changing  one 
particle,  Detts  est  cum  Of?mi  loco,  **  God  is  with  every 
place."  This  criticism  of  his,  though  well  approved 
by  some  good  writers,  whilst  they  dispute  against 
such  as  say  God  was  every  where  before  any  place 
was,  yet  (in  my  opinion)  the  use  of  it,  were  it  as  com- 
mon as  the  other,  ^vhich  he  sought  by  this  to  correct, 
would  conceal  much  matter  of  admiration,  (which  the 
description  of  immensity  used  by  St.  Bernard  and 
others  promptly  suggests,)  if  not  occasion  or  suggest 
an  erroneous  imagination  of  coextension  in  the  divine 
esseiice.  The  bodies  which  are  contained  in  places 
are  truly  said  to  be  with  the  places  which  contain 
them,  and  the  places  with  them :  and  we  may  dis- 
tributively  aver  that  every  body  is  with  every  place, 
and  every  bodily  substance  is  with  its  mathematical 
dimensions  in  the  same  place  with  it.  But  so  to  be  26 
in  every  place,  iu  every  least  part  of  every  body,  as 
not  to  be  contained  in  any  or  all  of  them,  though  we 
should  multiply  thetn  in  infinitum,  doth  exclude  all 
conceit  or  coextension  with  them,  and  much  better 
notify  the  indivisible  unity  of  God's  immensity,  and 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  his  essential  presence^  than 
if  we  should  say  he  were  with  everyplace.  But  as  no 
characters  of  the  incomprehensible  Essence's  ubiquitary 
presence  do  so  well  befit  it,  as  these  that  intimate 
I  our  cogitations  than  we  can  in  words  express; 
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so  of  this  kind  I  have  found  none,  from  which  I  bq 
received  so  full  instruction,  or  reaped  the  like  fruits 
admiration,  as  from  that  of  Trismegist:  Deus  i 
sphtsra^  cujus  centrum  est  ubique,  ctijus  peripheria  n\ 
quam  ;  "  God  13  a  sphere,  whose  centre  is  every  whei 
whose  circumference  is  no  where."  Not  the  least  pa 
tide  of  this  universal  globe  or  sphere  but  is  support! 
by  the  indivisible  unity  of  his  essence,  as  by  an  inters 
centre ;  and  yet  neither  the  utmost  circumference 
this  visible  world,  nor  any  circumference  conceivab 
can  ao  circumscribe  or  comprehend  his  essential  pr 
sence,  that  it  might  be  said,  Thus  far  it  reacheth  ai 
no  farther-  For  albeit  he  would  crown  the  convejd 
of  these  heavens  with  others,  so  much  higher  « 
more  spacious  than  these  heavens,  as  these  are  th 
the  earth,  and  continue  this  course  unto  the  work 
end,  yGt  all  should  bo  comprehended  in  liis  esseiM 
it  could  not  be  comprehended  in  any-  Their  circui 
ference  should  still  be  somewhere,  whereas  his  essenl 
though  still  enlarging^  (by  this  supposed  daily  exerc 
of  his  power)  the  bounds  of  its  actual  coexistence  wi 
these  new  ereutitrea,  is  in  itself  altogether  boundlc 
Omuipotency  itself  cannot  pitch  a  circumference  to 
because  nothing  can  be,  but  it  must  be  in  it  whi 
only  truly  is,  and  cannot  be  contained  in  aoy  thi 
imaginable,  hi  that  all  things  are  contained  in  hii 
he  is  rightly  resembled  by  a  sphere,  which  is  of  aD 
figures  the  most  capacious ;  in  that  all  things  cannoi 
comprehend  him,  he  is  rightly  resembled  by  a  sph 
whose  circumference  is  nowhere. 

8.  Two  points  notwithstanding  in  the  former 
semblance  seem  diflfieutt  to  men's  conceits,  but  nn 
difficult  it  is  fully  to  express  what  may  rightly  be  co 
ceived  concerning  them.     The  former  difficulty  is  h 
a  centre  should  be  conceived  to  be  every  where  i  ( 
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second,  how  the  indivUibility  of  God's  presence  in 
every  place  should  be  compared  uuto  a  centre.  To 
the  former  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the  divine  essence 
by  reason  of  its  absolute  infinity  hath  an  absolute 
necessity  of  coexistence  with  space  or  magnitude  iufi- 
liite;  bo  were  it  possible  there  should  be  (as  some 
divines  hold  it  possible  there  may  be)  a  magnitude  or 
material  sphere  actually  infinite,  this  magnitude  could 
have  no  set  point  for  its  centre,  but  of  every  point 
designable  in  it  we  might  avouch  this  is  the  centre  as 
well  as  that.  Every  point  should  have  the  negative 
properties  of  a  spherical  centre ;  there  could  be  no 
inequality  between  the  distances  of  several  points  from 
the  circurafereuce  of  that  which  is  infinite,  and  hath 
no  bomids  of  magnitude.  To  the  second  difficulty  it 
may  be  said,  the  manner  of  divine  presence  or  co- 
existence to  every  place  or  parcel  of  bodies  visible,  is 
rightly  compared  unto  a  centre,  in  that  it  hath  no  di- 
versity of  parts,  but  is  iudi  visibly  present  to  all  and 
every  part  of  things  divisible.  His  presence  again  is 
herein  like  to  maguitude  actually  infinite,  in  that  it  can 
have  no  circumference.  But  whether  the  divine  es- 
sence may  have  as  perfect  actual  coexistence  to  every 
point  or  centre,  as  it  hath  to  every  least  portion  ofsT 
magnitudes  divisible,  cannot  so  clearly  be  inferred 
from  the  indivisibility  of  divine  immensity,  because 
the  indivisibility  of  centres  or  points  and  of  spiritual 
substances  are  heterogenealj  and  heterogeneals  are  oft- 
times  assymmetral,  that  is,  not  exactly  commensurable. 
Hence  the  most  subtle  schoolmen  or  metaphysical 
divines,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  resolve  it  as  a 
point  irresoluble  by  human  wit,  whether  a  luathemati- 
cal  point  or  centre  can  be  the  complete  and  definitive 
place  of  an  angel,  albeit  they  hold  the  angelical  natures 
to  be  as  truly  (udivlsible  as  i>oints  or  centres  are.    But 
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it  ia  one  thing  for  an  iramaterial  or  spiritual  esseoce 
to  have  true  coexistence  with  every  centre,  another 
to  be  confined  to  a  centre,  or  to  have  a  definitive  place 
or  coexistence  in  it;  and  whatsoever  may  be  thought 
of  angels,  of  the  divine  essence  we  may  say,  that  he 
is  as  properly  in  every  centre  as  in  every  place,  seeing 
we  acknowledge  him  to  be  alike  incomprehensible  and 
indivisibly  in  both.  The  raanner  of  his  indivisibility 
we  conceive  by  his  coexistence  to  a  centre :  his  incora- 
prehensibkness,  by  his  coexistence  to  all  spaces  or 
places  imaginable,  without  coextension  to  any,  with- 
out comprehension  in  all.  We  may  in  no  case  imagine 
that  there  is  more  of  God,  or  that  God  is  more  fully  in 
a  great  space  than  in  a  little ;  in  the  whole  world, 
than  iu  a  man  or  little  world :  for  this  once  granted, 
an  ass's  head  should  participate  the  essential  presence 
of  the  Deity  in  greater  measure  than  a  man*s  heart 
doth.  But  in  what  respects  God  is  said  to  be  more 
specially  present  in  one  place  than  in  another,  or  to 
be  present  with  some  and  absent  from  others,  here- 
after. 

9-  The  absolute  perfection  of  this  attribute,  in  whose 
right  apprehension  or  conceit  many  other  divine  per- 
fections, according  to  our  manner  of  conceiving  thtim, 
are  as  it  were  couched  or  lodged,  may  best  be  gatiiered 
by  opposition  to  the  imperfections  of  bodies  or  material 
magnitudes,  A  body  thongh  of  homogeneal  nature, 
suppose  a  pole  or  stone  fixed  in  the  earth,  environed 
above  with  water  and  the  air,  can  have  no  coexistence 
with  these  divers  bodies,  othenvise  than  according  to 
the  diversity  of  its  own  parts:  that  part  of  it  which 
hath  coexistence  with  the  air,  can  have  no  coexistence 
with  the  earth  or  water.  Far  otherwise  it  is  in  God, 
whose  absolute  infinity,  in  that  it  is  not  com]K>sed  of 
parts,  but  consists  iu  perfect  unity,  cannot  be  coex< 
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istent  to  any  place  after  any  other  manner  than  he  is 
coexistent  to  all,  that  is,  by  indivisible  unity  or  iden- 
tity. Wlieresoever  he  ia^  (and  he  is  every  where,)  he 
is  unity  itself,  infinity  itself,  immensity  itself,  perfec- 
tion itself,  power  itself.  All  these  branches  of  quan- 
tity, in  which  we  seek  to  iugraff  so  many  sorts  of 
infinities,  thereby  to  express  or  resemble  his  incompre- 
hensible nature,  do  flow  from  participation  of  his  infi- 
nite presence.  Unless  he  were  infinity  or  immensity 
itself,  there  could  be  no  magnitude,  no  measure  quan-' 
tative,  by  whose  multiplicatioTi  we  could  in  any  sort 
gather  or  guess  what  immensity  or  infinity  meant. 
That  imaginary  infinity  which  we  conceive  by  succes- 
sion or  composition  of  parts  (for  their  several  exten- 
sions finite,  though  in  number  infinite)  is  but  a  trans- 
ient ray  or  beam  of  that  actual  and  stable  infiniteuess 
which  he  possesseth  in  perfect  unity,  without  any 
imaginary  diversity  of  parts  united.  Had  his  immens- 
ity any  diversity  of  parts,  there  should  be  more  power 
in  many  parts  than  in  one  or  few  :  unto  tlie  full  exercise 
of  his  whole  power  or  force  there  should  be  a  concur- 
rence of  all  parts  required  x  and  this  concurrence  of 
parts  in  number  infinite,  would  perhaps  be  impossible*  S8 
Infinitum  trajisirc  non  potest.  At  the  least,  were 
divine  power  so  lodged  in  divine  immensity,  as  strength 
or  power  is  in  our  bodily  faculties,  it  could  not  be  so 
omnipotent  as  we  believe  it  is.  Our  strength  or  force 
is  always  increased  by  unitiou  or  contraction  of  several 
parts;  his  power  can  receive  no  increase,  seeing  hia 
immensity  excludes  all  division,  and  doth  not  so  pro- 
perly include,  but  rather  pro[}erly  is  unity  itself. 

10.  The  prophets  and  other  holy  men  iii  their 
pathetical  expressions  sometime  speak  of  God  as  far 
absent,  because  his  powerful  presence  is  not  manifested 
in  fiiuch  sort  as  they  couid  wish :  Oh  that  thou  wouldest 
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rend  the  heavens^  (saith  the  prophet,  Isa,  Ixiv.  1,) 
that  thou  wouldest  come  dowttj  that  the  inountams 
might  flow  down  at  thy  presence^  as  when  the  inelting 
fire  hurneth,  the  fire  causeth  the  waters  to  hoil^  to 
make  thy  name  known  to  thine  adversaries^  that  the 
fiations  may  tremble  at  thy  presence!  JVhen  thou 
dklst  terrible  things  tvhich  we  looked  not  for ^  thou 
earnest  dowUt  the  mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  pre- 
sence. But  to  indoctrinate  us,  that  this  description  of 
his  powerful  presence  did  include  no  dogmatical  asser- 
tion of  his  local  descent,  no  denial  of  his  being  every 
where,  or  filling  every  place  hy  his  essential  presence; 
the  same  prophet  elsewhere  pictures  out  his  iintnensity 
to  us  under  the  shape  of  a  giant  able  to  squeeze  the 
whole  globe  of  heaven,  earth,  and  watersj :  Who  hath 
measured  (he  waters  in  the  holloiv  of  his  hand^  and 
meted  out  heaven  tviih  his  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  q/'the  earth  in  his  three  fingers,  (after  such  a 
manner  as  men  take  up  dust  or  sand,)  and  weighed  the 
moitu fains  in  scalest  and  the  hilh  in  a  balance?  Isa. 
xl.  13.  Sehold^  the  nations  are  as  the  drop  of' a  buckett 
and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  if  the  balance: 
beho/d,  he  taketh  np  the  isles  us  a  very  little  thing. 
All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing ;  and  they  are 
accounted  to  him  less  than  rtothingj  and  canity :  ver. 
15,  17.  Thus  he  linketh  his  essential  presence  with  his 
power  and  knowledge:  Why  sayest  thou,  O  Jacob, 
and  speakest,  O  Israel,  My  way  is  hid  from  the 
Lord,  find  7ny  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God? 
Hast  thou  not  known  ?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  f  there  is  no 
searching  if  his  understandings  ver.  S7,  28.  Yet  Job 
in  his  anguish  had  almost  said  as  Jacob  did,  O  that  I 
knew  where  I  might  find  him  !   that  I  might  eome 
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even  to  his  seat !  I  would  knmv  the  tvorcU  ivhick  he 

(lould  answer  me,  and  understand  what  he  would  say 
mto  vte.  Sehold,  I  go  Jhrivard^  hut  he  is  not  there  ; 
[wr/  hitckward^  but  I  eannot  perceive  him:  on  the 
^Jt  handy  where  he  do/h  work,  but  I  cannot  behold 
aim  :  he  Mdeth  himself'  on  the  right  hand,  that  I 
cannot  nee  him^  Job  xxiii.  3,  5,  8j  9-  But  though  he 
might  hide  himself  froni  Job,  yet  could  not  Job  hide 
himself  or  hie  ways  from  him  ;  for  so  he  cotifesseth  in 
the  next  words :  He  hioweth  the  tvaij  which  I  tahe^ 
Ver.  1ft.  JFliither  shall  I  go  (saith  the  Psalmist )^o to 
My  spirit  f  or  whither  shall  I  Jlyfiom  thy  presence  f 
If  I  asce?id  rip  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make 
•y  bed  in  hell^  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the 
wings  o/*  the  mornings  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me^ 
ttd  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me,  &c.  Psalm  cxxxix. 
' — 10.  Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins  t  thou  hast 
covered  me  in  my  mother's  womb.  These  and  the  last 
Btraius  of  other  godly  men  argue  a  sympathy  of  God's 
ential  preseuee,  not  only  environing  their  bodies, 
t  penetrating  their  souls,  and  diflTused  through  their 
liearu.  His  coexistence  with  all,  his  essential  pre- 
ce  or  inhabitation  in  all,  is  the  same,  although  the 
orldly^minded  take  no  notice  of  it.  And  when  it  is  29 
said  that  he  hehuldeth  or  knoweth  the  ungodly  afar 
qffl  this  language  fitly  expresseth  their  conceit  of  him 
and  of  his  essence;  they  consider  not  that  he  is  always 
near  unto  them,  always  about  them,  always  within 
l^^bein,  but  iu  heaven  only,  whitlier  their  thoughts  sel- 
^Bom  ascend.  And  according  to  their  iniseoncdt  of 
Mm,  so  it  happens  to  them ;  they  imagine  him  to  be 
far  dii^tant  from  them,  and  his  lielp  and  succour  in 
their  distress  comes  slowly  to  (he?n.  as  if  it  had  too 
far  to  gu. 
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Of  Eternity,  or  of  that  Branch  of  absolute  Infinity,  whereof 
successive  Duration  or  the  imaginary  Infinity  of  Time  is  the 

Model. 

1.  Whatsoevee  hath  been  or  rightly  may  be 
conceived  of  divine  immensity,  will  in  proportion  as 
well  suit  unto  eternity;  and  unto  this  divine  attribute 
16  that  of  TertuUian  as  appliable :  Ante  omnia  Deus 
erat  solus,  et  erat  sibi  tempus,  mundus,  et  omnia: 
"  Before  all  things  were,  God  was,  and  he  was  unto 
himself  time,  the  world,  and  all  things  else."  We  can- 
not properly  say,  he  was  in  time  before  he  made  the 
world.  For  as  St.  Augustine  acutely  collects,  if  he 
which  always  is,  and.  was,  and  is  to  come,  had  always 
been  in  time,  he  could  not  have  been  before  all  times  ; 
nor  could  he  be,  as  we  believe  he  is,  as  truly  before  all 
times  future  as  before  all  times  past.  His  eternity 
then  is  the  inexhaustible  fountain  or  infinite  ocean, 
from  which  time  or  duration  successive,  (in  what  finite 
substances  soever  they  be  seated,)  with  all  their  several 
branches  or  appurtenances,  do  perpetually  flow ;  and 
unto  eternity  they  have,  if  not  the  same  proportion, 
yet  the  same  references,  the  same  dependences  on  it, 
which  finite  and  created  magnitudes  have  to  divine 
immensity  *.  As  there  was  from  all  eternity  a  possi- 
bility for  us  to  be  before  we  were,  so  our  actual  being 
or  existence  whilst  it  lasteth  is  composed  of  a  capacity 
to  be  what  we  are,  and  of  the  actuation  or  filling  of 
this  capacity.  Life  (sensitive  especially)  is  but  the 
motion  or  progress  of  this  capacity  towards  that  which 
fills  it,  or  as  it  were  a  continual  sucking  in  of  present 
existence,  or  continuation  of  actual  being  from  some- 
what  preexistent.     Unless   the  vegetables  by  which 

t  Vide  Tertull.  in  Apolc^et.  cap.  48. 
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our  life  is  continued  had  existence  before  they  become 
our  nutriment,  they  could  not  possibly  nourish  us,  con- 
tinue ua  in  that  estate  of  being  which  we  have.     Nor 
could   these  vegetables  themselves  exist,   unless   they 
did  draw  their  existence  or  continuation  of  their  being 
from  that  which  did  every  way  exist  before  them,  and 
unto  which  they  do  by  motion  or  continuation  of  their 
being  approach.     So  that  future  times,  and  all  things 
contained  in  time  itself,  presuppose  a  fountain  of  life, 
truly  preexistent  to  their  future  terminations  or 
lotions,  as  it  was  to  their  beginnings.     That  descrip- 
tion of  time,  fempus  edax  rerujfi,  as  if  it  were  the 
Jevourer  of  all  things  which  are  subject  to  alteration, 
lid  relish   more  of  poetical  wit,  than  of  any  meta- 
"physical   truth.     For   if  time  did  devour  all   things 
which  are  brought  forth  in  time,  what  is  it  that  could 
possibly  nourish   them,  or  continue  their  being  from 
Itheir  beginning  to  their  end?  whilst  the  time  appoijitedSO 
for  them  lasts,  they  cannot  possibly  be  consumed   or 
^rish.     Nothing  there  is  that  doth  or  can  desire  its 
)wn  destruction,  nor  long  after  the  presence  or  fruition 
jf  that  which  doth  devour  or  destroy  it.     All  things 
laturally  desire  the  continuation  of  such  l>eing  as  they 
lave,  which  notwithstanding  things  temporal  cannot 
aave,   but  from  the  continuation  or  fruition  of  time. 
iTime  then  it  as  not,  but  their  own  motions  or  endea- 
>urs  to  enjoy  or  entertain  time  approaching,  which 
Joth  waste  or  consume  things  temporah     We  natu- 
rally seek  to  catch  time,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  time, 
though  continually  caught,  not  to  be  held  by  us.   This 
limbleness  of  time  is  so  like  unto  the  swift  progress 
>f  motion,  that  some  acknowledge  no  difference  at  all 
etween  them ;  whereas  in  true  philosophy,  the  length 
>f  time   passing   by  us   is  only   notified   by  motion. 
[jVIotion  in  true  observation  goes  one  way,  and  drives 
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time  another,  as  the  stream  which  runs  eastward  turns 
the  wheel  westward.  Our  actual  being  or  existence 
slides  from  us  with  time,  and  our  capacity  of  being, 
continuing  still  the  same,  runs  on  still,  being  always 
internally  moved  with  desire  of  actuation  or  replenish- 
ment ;  and  this  replenishment  cannot  otherwise  be 
gotten,  than  by  gaining  a  new  coexistence  with  time 
approaching,  whose  office,  designed  by  eternity,  it  is 
to  repair  the  ruins  which  motions  present  or  past  have 
wrought  in  our  corruptible  substances.  The  best  of 
our  life,  the  very  being  of  things  gencrable,  (as  "Plo- 
tinus  excellently  observes,)  is  but  as  a  continual  draught 
or  receipt  of  being  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
life.  Nature,  saith  he,  (nreaning  the  nature  of  things 
generable,)  hastens  unto  that  being  which  is  to  come, 
nor  can  it  rest,  seeing  it  draws  or  sucks  in  that  being 
which  it  hath  by  doing  now  this  and  now  that,  being 
moved  as  it  were  in  a  circle  with  desire  of  essence,  or 
of  being  what  it  is.  Nor  are  we  men,  or  any  creatures, 
specially  generable,  permitted  to  draw  or  suck  so 
much  of  our  proper  being  from  the  fountain  of  eter- 
nity at  once,  or  in  any  one  point  of  time,  as  we  list. 
■^Ve  have  our  portions  of  life  or  self-fruition  distributed 


■>  A  rebus  generalibus  »i  ab- 
stiileris  ipaum  erit,  cum  in  pfr. 
petuaacquisitione  vetsentur^  sub- 
ito  non  esse  continglt.  Rebus 
Hutem,  quffi  Qun  sunt  tales  &i 
ipsuin  erit  adjunieris,  accidit  u 
acde  ipsius  esse  lahi.  Manifes- 
tum  enim  ex  hoc  fuerit,  ipsum 
esse  uon  esse  illia  inRatum,  si 
iiat  ex  eo,  quod  futurum  sit^  et 
factimi  fueritj  et  sit  in  po&terum 
faciendum.  Videtur  enim  in  re- 
bua  gen^rabilibus  id  potisaitnum 
essentia  esse,  Ecilicet  tractus.  qui- 
dam  ab  ipso  esse  ex  generationis 
iaitio,  quousque  rH  temporis  ex- 


tre&iB  perveniut,  qaando  non  sit 
ult«Hui>,  idque  ipsuin  quod  dici- 
tur,  est  ia  @ia  existere,  ac  si  quis 
quicquam  ex  hoc  diictu  circum- 
cidat,  vita  comminui.  Quh' 
propter  et  esse  diminui,  et  uni. 
verso  quidem  esae  ejuHmod} 
oportet.quousque  sic  erit.  Quam- 
obrem  ad  ipsum  esse  futurum 
natura  festinat^  neque  vult  qui- 
eacere,  qiuppe  e^im  ^^^  s'bi  bau- 
riat,  dum  alind  quiddam  atque 
aliud  agit,  tnoveturque  in  orbtm 
quodum  essentiie  desiderio.  — 
Ftol.  Knnead.  iii.  p.  3aS. 
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piecemeal  and  sparingly  unto  us,  lest  too  much  put 
^nto  our  hands  at  once  might  make  us  prodigal  of  the 
rhole  stock  ;  as  many  younglings  by  their  parents'  too 

luch  bounty  towards  them^  whilst  their  experience  is 
srnallj  overthrow  themselves  and  their  posterity;  and 
nimblest  wits,  for  the  most  part,  run  througli  largest 

>rtunes  in  least  time;  usually  shortening  their  days 
by  taking  np  pleasures  (due  in  their  season)  before- 
hand, seeking  as  it  Were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  many 
years'  duration  all  at  once ;  whereas  fruition  of  delights 
and  pleasures  should  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of 
our  estate  or  condition,  as  wise  men  fit  their  expenses 
according  to  the  tenor  of  their  revenues, 

2.  Albeit  the  constant  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon 
be  appointed  by  the  Creator  as  a  common  standard  for 
the  measuring  of  all  times,  yet  every  thing  temporal, 
or  endowed  with  duration  measurable  by  t!ie  motions 
of  the  heavens,  hath  its  proper  time,  which  in  all  of 
tbera  is  no  other  than  a  participation  of  eternity ;  and 
he  should  define  the  several  branches  of  time  most  31 
exactly,  that  could  number  or  decipher  the  several 
actuations,  draughts,  or  repleuishraents,  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  infinite  fountain  of  life  and  being,  to  fill 
the  capacities  or  satiate  the  internal  desires  of  things 
teiuporal.  And  albeit  the  motion  of  the  heavens  be 
constant  and  uniform,  yet  the  duration  of  things  tem- 
poral or  sublunary  (though  measured  by  their  constant 
motion)  is  capable  of  internal  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion. Some  things  have  a  kind  of  double  duration, 
and  run  a  course  of  time  as  it  were  indented.  Life, 
all>eit  in  itself  most  sweet,  yet  in  us  is  often  charged 
with  so* great  a  measure  of  sout  occurrences,  that 
were  it  at  all  or  most  times,  as  somewhiles  it  is,  the 
fruition  of  it  could  not  quit  the  paius  we  are  put  to  in 
<  See  £cclesja8ticus  xli.  2. 
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preserving  it ;  and  the  worse  our  estate  is,  the  longer 
it  seenieth  to  be  such,  because  vital  existence  or  dura- 
tion, through  distraction  of  mind,  or  vehement  motion, 
seeiueth  divided  into  more  parts,  than  without   such 
impulsions  it  could  take  notice  of.    In  grief  or  pain,  we 
strive  to  thrust  time  present  apace  from  us,  that  some 
otiier  niny  oorne  better  attended.     In  delight  or  plea- 
sure, we  seek  to  arrest  it,  and  wish  to  have  our  joyful 
moaients  fixed,  or  to  have  them  still  to  return  and  go, 
80  that  we  might  prolong  our  days  by  living  the  same 
times  over  and  over  again,  as  men  often  walk  longer 
in  pleasant  gardens  than  in  vast  fields,  by  often  re- 
suming the  same  short  walks.     Were  it  possible  for 
us  to  stay  those  grateful  parcels  of  time  till  new  ones 
come  with  like  supply,  the  current  of  pleasure,  thus 
daanued  up,  would  swell ;    and  our  fruition  of  such 
innperfect  existence  as  we  have  would  be  much  more 
perfect  and  entire.     But  seeing  the  i>leasure  of  bor- 
rowed life  is  to  the  identity  of  being  but  as  water  to 
the  pipe  t!iruugh  which  it  runs ;  all  the  remedy  we 
have  against  welcome  times  departing  from  us,  is  to 
regain  the  like,  and  make  up  the  unity  of  our  exist- 
ence of  self-fruition   by   equivalency.     The  gluts  or 
gushes  of  plt^asure  may  at  one  time  be  much  greater 
than  another,  yet  still  transient,  never  consistent ;  the 
fruition  of  them  cannot  possibly  be  entire :  begotten 
and  dying  in  every  moment*  they  are  and  they  are 
not  in  a  manner  both  at  once,  so  that  we  lose  them 
as  we  gain  them. 

3.  The  angelical  natures,  albeit  they  account  not 
the  continuation  of  their  duration,  nor  number  the 
portions  of  their  participation  of  eternity  by  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  heavens,  as  being  not  fed  with  expectance 
of  that  time  or  succession  whose  opjiortunities  we 
watchfully  attend ;  yet  their  desires  (more  fervent  by 
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uch  than  we  have  any)  to  continue  what  they  are, 
itness  they  have  not  all  that  in  present  possession 
hich  is  allotted  to  their  complete  duration.  Nothing 
irig  the  foundation  as  well  of  angelical  excellencies 
ci8  of  our  mediocrities,  makes  thern  uncapable  of  that 
Htatire  self-fruilion  which  is  essential  to  him  which 
^Bade  them  of  nothing,  heing  made  of  none.  He^  as 
^w  is  of  himself  without  beginning,  so  is  he  entirely  in 
^pimself,  and  can  acquire  nothing  by  succession.  Ffe 
Jesirea  not  his  own  duration,  which  none  can  give 
him,  nor  needs  he  to  desire  it,  because  it  Is  alway 
entirely  and  indivisibly  present  without  possibility  of 
addition.  For  how  should  essence  itself,  or  infinity  of 
being,  get  aught  to-morrow  which  to-day  it  hath  not, 
or  lose  alight  to-day  which  yesterday  it  had?  The 
first  brauch  of  impossibility  which  we  can  conceive  as 
incident  to  hira  that  is  thus  truly  infinite,  is,  not  at 
all  times  to  contain  within  himself  all  fulness  of  joy 
however  possible.  He  is  life  itself,  and  therefore  life 
truly  infinite ;  and  infinite  life,  being  infinitely  Bweet,32 
oontainetb  joy  truly  infinite,  altogether  uncapable  of 
any  addition  or  diminution.  As  in  a  body  infinite  (could 
any  such  be)  there  could  he]  no  middle  or  extremes; 
M)  neither  can  infinite  life  admit  any  parts,  as  being 
indivisible  into  duration  subsequent  and  precedent;  na- 
lures  capable  of  these  differences  have  always  the  one 
accomplished  by  the  other.  Time  coming  (as  we  said 
before)  repairs  the  losses  of  time  going,  and  perfects  or 
iiipports  things  natural  by  successive  continuance  of 
present  being.  But  perfection  itself  can  no  more  he 
perfected  than  whiteness  can  be  dyed  white.  Life,  or 
essence  infinite,  excludes  vacuity,  or  capacity  of  resumed 
acts  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  actual  existence  or  fruition 
being.  In  that  he  is  utWApK//^^  al/stiffirient,  he  can 
ant  nothing;  and  to  him  that  can  want  nothing  all 
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must  be  present.   We  must  then  conceive  of  the  Divine 
Essence  as  infinite,  not  only  in  life^  but  in  the  degrees 
or  acts  of  life ;  which  in  the  Eternal  cannot  be  many, 
but  only  take  the  denomination  of  plurality  from  things 
decreed :   as  he  is  said  everlasting  with  reference  to 
the  perpetuity  of  succession,  which  still  supposeth  his 
interminate   existence   as   present  to  the   whole   and 
every  part  of  It.     Consider  him  in  himself,  and  he  is 
every  way  indivisibly  infinite  and  interminable ;   not 
only  because  he  had  no  beginning,  nor  shall  have  end- 
ing ;  for  so  might  time  or  motion  be  held  interminable, 
could  the  heavens  have  been  created  from  everlasting ; 
whose  revolutions  nevertheless,  or  successive  parts  of 
motion,  should  have  been  truly  numerable,  and  there- 
fore terminable;   whence  whatsoever  had  been  con- 
tained within  their   circuit  should  still  have  gotten 
somewhat  which  before  it  had  not,  either  addition  of 
duration,  or   (which  is  all  one)  continuance  of  their 
first  existence,  or  some  new  acts  of  life,  of  sense,  or 
reason ;  but  unto  Essence  infinite  none  of  these  can 
accrue.     If  they  could,  as  yet  he  should  not  be,  nor 
ever  could  he  be  actually  eternal,  but  everlastingly 
only  by  succession.     For   eternity,   as  Boetius  hath 
well  defined  it,  is  the  entire  or  total  possession  of  in- 
terminable life,  all  at  once  or  together.    Howbeit,  these 
terms  of  total  fruition  or  possession  may  seem  to  in- 
clude some  parts,  though  not  in  the  life  possessed,  yet 
in  the  possession  of  it ;  which  (I  take  it)  was  far  from 
this  good  author's  meaning.     What  meant  he  then  to 
use  such  terms  ?    Only  to  exclude  succession  which 
hath  a  totality  of  being,  but  not  altogether,  or  all  at 
once.     As  the  next  hour,  and  whatsoever  shall  have 
successive  duration  in  it,  shall  be  wholly  and  fully  ex- 
istent ;  but  so  as  one  part  shall  go  before,  another 
come  after:    so  is  not  that  duration  which  is  inter- 
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minable.  But  in  what  sense  totality  is  attributed  to 
essence  or  duration  infinite,  will  better  appear  in  the 
issue  of  these  explications.  This  definition  of  Boetius, 
though  conceived  in  such  terms  as  might  minister 
occasion  of  wrangling  in  subtle  disputes,  doth  not- 
withstanding imprint  a  more  lively  character  or  notion 
of  the  everlasting  God  his  infinite  happiness,  than 
Aquinas*  definition  doth,  though  very  artificial :  j^ter- 
nitas  est  duratio  manens,  unrformis,  sine  principiot  et 
fine,  mensuracarens ;  "  Eternity  is  a  duration  uniform 
and  permanent,  without  beginning  or  end,  uncapable 
of  measure." 

4.  But  Plotiny  (in  mine  opinion)  gives  a  more  deep 
and  full  apprehension  of  it  in  fewer  terms;  ^ter-S3 
nitag  eat  vita  infinifa;  ''Eternity  is  infinity  of  life ;" 
and  such  we  gather  it  to  be,  because  it  is  the  univer- 
sity or  totality  of  life,  and  can  lose  nothing,  in  that 
nothing  of  it  is  past,  nothing  to  come.  He  adds  withal 
that  these  terms  of  being — ail — whole  —  or  losing 
nothing,  are  added  only  for  explication  of  that  which  is 
sufficiently  contained  in  these  words,  infinite  life.  In 
the  same  treatise  he  excellently  observes,  when  we  say, 
"  That  is  eternal  which  always  is,"  (as  the  Greek  amv 
verbatim  signifies,)  this'  alway  is  added  for  declaration 

7  Ac  si  quis  feternitatem  ita  aliud   vero    semper   ens :    sicut 

descripflerit,  scilicet  vitam  jam  in-  ne<jue    aliud    est    philosophus, 

finitam^ex  eo,  quod  sit  universa:  aliud   vero   philosophus    verus. 

nifailque  amittat,  cum  nihil  vel  Veruntamen,  quia  nonnulli  phi- 

pneterierit,  Tel  Bit  futurum,  alio-  losophiam  simulant,  arijunctum 

quin  jam  tota  non  esset :  is  pro-  est   philosophus  verus.     Sic  et 

fecto  proxime  ad   definitionem  enti  ipsum  semper,  et  ipsi  sem- 

ejiu  accedet.     Quod  enim  dein-  per  adjungitur  ens,  adeo  ut  di- 

cep88ubditur,[scilicet]huictotam  caturaion  i.e.  semper  ens:  unde 

esse,   nihilque   araittere,   expo-  dicitur   eeon,  i.  e.  sevum  :    qua- 

titio  qnaedam  est  ejus  quod  dice-  propter  sic  accipiendum  est  ip- 

batur,  scilicet  vita  jam  inlinita.  sum  semper  cum  ente,  ut  rere 

— -Plotin.  Ennead.  3.  lib.  7.  cap.  ens  nobis  significet. — Plotin.En- 

4P-329-  nead.  3.  lib.  7.  cap.  5.  p.  330. 

'  Non  aliud  quiddam  est  ens, 
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sake ;  and  yet,  being  aasuined  to  express  the  unoor- 
ruptibleness  or  indeficiency  of  that  which  is  eternal, 
it  breeds  a  wandering  imagination  of  plurality  or  indi- 
visibility of  duration.  The  best  medicine,  by  his  pre- 
scription, for  purging  our  brains  of  this  erroneous 
fancy,  were  to  enstyle  eternity  only  with  the  name  of 
entity  or  hehi^.  But  as  being  is  a  name  sufficient  to 
express  eBsence,  and  essence  itself,  or  essence  inde- 
pendent, a  full  expression  of  eternity  ;  yet  because  some 
philosophers  comprise  generation,  or  the  being  of  things 
generable*  under  the  name  of  essence,  it  was  behoveftd, 
for  our  better  instruction,  to  say,  that  is  eternal  which 
always  is,  and  cannot  cease,  to  be;  whereas  in  true 
philosophical  contemplation  it  is  one  thing  truly  to  be, 
and  always  to  be.  There  is  no  greater  difference  be- 
twixt these  two,  than  to  he  a  philosopher,  and  to  be  a 
true  philosopher :  now  there  can  be  uo  truth  in  saying 
he  is  a  philosopher  who  is  no  true  philosopher;  for 
ens  et  vertim  convertuntur,  "  the  entity  of  every  thing 
necessarily  includes  the  truth  of  every  thing."  Not- 
withstanding, because  some  do  counterfeit  philosophy, 
or  falsely  usurp  the  name  of  philosophers,  we  give  the 
title  H^ith  an  addition  to  such  as  well  deserve  it,  and 
enstyle  them,  by  way  of  difference  from  the  others,  true 
phihsophers:  and  in  like  manner,  when  we  say  that 
is  eternal  which  always  is,  we  seek  to  notify  no  more 
hythis  universal  note  always^  than  that  it  hath  a  trae 
and  no  counterfeit,  no  second-hand  or  dependent  being. 
Another  secondary  and  subordinate  use  of  the  uni- 
versal sign  always^  added  to  entity,  is,  to  intimate  the 
interminable,  indistinguishable,  and  indivisible  power 
which  needeth  nothing  besides  that  which  it  actually 
and  for  the  present  hath :  now  it  hath  all  that  is  or 
can  be,  in  that  it  truly  is ;  for  true  entity  is  absolute 
totality,  and  unto  totality  nothing  is  wanting.     But 
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iiat  which  is  in  time  comprehended,  how  perfect  or 
Dtal  soever  it  may  be  in  its  kind^  besides  other  wants, 
alway  needs  somewhat  to  come,  never  fully  besped  of 
time.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  so  is,  as  it  tieeda 
no  after  being,  and  cannot  be  brought  within  the  lists 
of  time,  either  determinate  or  in  succession  infinite, 
but  now  hath  whatsoever  is  expedient  to  be  had,  this 
is  that  which  our  notion  of  eternity  hunteth  after. 
That  which  thus  is,  hath  not  its  essence  or  being  de- 
livered unto  it  enwrapped  in  quantity,  but  is  precedent 
to  all  quantity  or  mensuration :  far  otherwise  have 
things  generable  their  being,  as  it  were  spun  out  from 
divisibility.  The  very  first  being  which  they  have 
supposeth  quantity  ;  and  as  much  as  is  cut  off  from  the 
draught  or  extension  of  their  duration,  so  much  they 

tse  of  their  being  or  perfection. 
5.  Ignorance  of  this  Plotinical  philosophy  hath 
uch  perplexed  some  logicians,  questioning  whether 
Socrates  in  the  instant  of  his  dissolution  or  corruption 
be  a  man  or  corpse,  or  both.  To  be  both  implies  a 
contradiction,  these  two  negative  propositions  being 
simply  convertible;  No  corpse  can  be  a  man  ;  No  man 
can  be  a  corpse :  and  yet  there  is  as  much  reason  that  34 
be  should  in  this  instant  be  both  as  either.  For  true 
resolution  we  are  to  say,  He  was  a  man,  and  shall  be  a 
corpse ;  or.  He  ceaseth  to  be  the  one,  and  begins  to  be 
the  other.  But  the  being  or  existence  of  both,  being 
mensurable  by  time,  must  needs  be  divisible,  and  for 
this  reason  not  comprehensible  by  an  instant,  which  is 
indivisible.  But  Plotin's  conclusion  is,  whilst  we  seek 
to  fit  that  which  truly  is  with  any  portion  of  measure 
or  degree  of  quantity,  the  life  of  it  being  thus  divided 
by  us  loseth  its  indivisible  nature :  we  must  then 
leave  it  (as  it  is)  indivisible,  as  well  in  life  or  operation, 
in  essence,  and  yet  in6nite  in  both, 
F  S 
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Of  time,  no  part  truly  is  but  the  present,  which  is 
never  the  same ;  and  as  one  questioned  (in  that  age 
wherein  the  art  of  navigation  was  imperfect)  whether 
navigators  were  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  dead  or 
the  living ;  so  is  it  more  doubtful  than  determinable 
whether  time  participate  more  of  being  or  of  not 
being ;  yet  as  is  time,  such  is  the  nature  of  things 
brought  forth  in  time ;  but  eternity,  (being  the  duration 
of  Him  who  only  is,  being  made  of  none,  but  Maker  of 
all  things,  and  the  dispenser  of  time  itself  into  its  por- 
tions,) as  Ficinus  "  describes  it,  is  a  fixed  instant  or 
permanent  centre,  which  needs  no  succession  for  sup- 
ply ;  all-sufficient  to  support  itself,  and  all  things  else. 
The  same  writer  not  unfitly  compares  eternity  to  a  centre 
in  a  circle ;  and  time  to  the  points  or  e^ctreraities  of 
the  lines  in  the  circumference,  always  so  moving  about 
the  centre,  that  were  it  an  eye,  it  might  view  them  all 
at  once.  Yet  must  we  not  hold  eternity  to  be  indi- 
visible after  the  same  manner  that  points  or  centres 
are :  these  are  indivisible  because  they  want  the  per- 
fection of  that  quantity  whose  parts  they  couple; 
eternity  is  indivisible  by  positive  infinity,  as  contain- 
ing all  the  parts  or  perfections  possible  of  succession 
in  a  more  eminent  manner  than  they  can  be  contained 
in  time  itself,  which  (as  Plato  wittily  observes)  is  a 
moveable  image  of  eternity.  This  difference  betwixt 
the  indivisibility  of  an  instant  or  moment  and  eternity 
may  perhaps  make  the  solution  of  that  seeming  con- 
tradiction less  difficult  than  it  is  to  some  great  school- 
men*s  apprehensions  :  Petrua  in  teternitate  <pgrotaty 
et,  Petrus  in  tetemitate  non  tsgrotat ;  "  Peter  is  sick  in 
eternity,  Peter  is  not  sick  in  eternity."  This  affirma- 
tion and  denial  in  one  and  the  same  indivisible  instant 
or  limited  portion  of  time  would  infer  an  indivisible 
a  Ad  7.  Plotin.  lib.  Ennwid.  3. 
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contradiction,  which  in  eternity  they  do  not;  and  yet 
is  eternity  more  indivisible  than  an  instant,  but  indi- 
isible  after  another  manner. 

6.  But  I  knovi'  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
me  shadow  of  perfection  itself  is  ofttimes  more  appa- 
rent in  things  most  imperfect :  natures  more  perfect 
by  a  borrowed   perfection)   hold    the  mean  between 
hem  ;  out  of  both  we  may  spell  more  than  we  can 
ut  together  for  right  expressing  the  nature  of  perfec- 
ion  itself.     The  prime  matter  though  of  things  cre- 
,ted  most  imperfect,  is  of  creatures  sublunary  most 
ike  unto  the  Creator,  in  being  ingeiierable  and  incor- 
uptible;   in  that  it  is  the  alpha  whence  all  things 
nerable  spring,  and  the  omega  into  which  they  are 
esolved:  yet  is  the  prime  matter  most  contrary  to  its 
laker  in  that  wherein  it  doth  resemble  him.     It  is  in 
la  sort  or  manner  all  things  generable,  but  perfectly 
nothing,  as  wanting  the  true  unity  of  entity,  or  deter- 
inate  being.     The  Creator  or  Essence  itself  is  the 
ncomprehensible  perfection  of  all  things,  without  par- 
kicipation  of  their  imperfections.     The  earth  again  is 
ike  the  eternal  Founder  in  perwianency  aud  immobility; 
ut  this  it  hath  from  its  natural  didness  ;  whereas  thess 
rfection  of  this  shadow  is  in  him  from  the  infinite 
Vigour   of  bis  vitality.      The    swift    nmtions    of  the 
heavens,  or  motion  as  swift  as  we  may  imagine,  is  as 
a  middle  term  of  proportion  between  tbe  earth's  immo- 
bility, and  the  supennotion,  or  more  than  infinite  mo- 
bility of  the  Deity,  which  we  tenn  the  infinite  vigour 
of  his  vitality.     Instants  in  this  are  most  like  eternity, 
in  that  an  infinite  number  of  them   added  together 
ields  no  increase  of  Ciuantity  ;  nor  doth  eternity  re- 
ceive addition  from  succession  infinite,  which  most  un- 
like it  in  l>eing  divisible  doth  yet  better  express  the 
lositive  infinity  of  it  than  instants  can  do.     Elcruit) 
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again  is  like  a  fixed  centre,  because  indivisibly  immu- 
table, yet  withal  most  like  a  circle ;  aud  Trisuiegist'a 
description  of  the  Deity,  commutafis  commutanditi^  as 
well  exemplifies  the  eternity  as  the  immensity  of  his 
nature.  Eternity  is  a  circular  duration  whose  instants 
are  always,  whose  temiinations  or  extremities  never 
were,  never  shall  be :  it  is  coexistent  to  every  parcel 
of  time,  but  not  circumscriptible  by  any ;  succession 
infinite  cannot  be  coequal  to  it :  for  albeit  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,  or  other  notifications  of  duration  di- 
visible, should  continue  the  same  without  interruption 
or  end,  yet  every  period  aud  draught  of  time  we  can 
imagine  shall  still  fall  within  eternity,  now  totally 
existent,  and  which  hath  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be 
unto  every  minute  or  scruple  of  time  that  hath  been, 
is,  or  shall  be  alike  everlastingly  coexistent,  not  by 
acquisition  of  any  new  successive  parts,  but  by  indi- 
visible and  interminable  unity. 

7*  We  caimot  perhaps  properly  say  that  God  shall 
be  after  all  times  or  durations  to  come,  for  duration 
must  flow  from  his  everlasting  being  without  end; 
and  what  can  be  after  that  which  hath  no  end  ?  And 
here  we  suppose,  that  albeit  time  or  duration  succes- 
sive had  their  actual  beginning  with  the  creatures ; 
yet  there  shall  be  or  may  be,  if  not  a  time,  yet  some 
duration  successively  infinite.  And  that  only  is  after 
this  manner  infinite  unto  which  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  may  still  be  added :  thus,  us  in  the  con- 
tinued and  divisible  quantities,  non  datur  minimum, 
there  ia  no  fraction  so  little  but  may  be  less ;  and  as 
in  numbers,  non  datur  maximum,  there  is  no  number 
so  great  but  it  may  be  made  greater  by  addition  ;  so 
in  successive  duration,  non  datur  uUimuiny  it  may 
be  truly  said  to  last  for  ever,  because  it  can  have  no 
last  portion.     But,  howsoever,  we  cannot  projwrly,  or 
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rithout  exposing  our  speech  to  captious  exceptions, 
ay  that  eternity  shall  be  after  all  time  or  duration 
iccessive  ;  (seeing  this  may  seem  to  import  that  dura- 
ion  or  Buccessiou  shall  finally  cease;)  yet  that  eternity 
m  (beiag  duratlou  actually,  Interminably,  and  indiviaibly^ 
J  not  successively,  infinite)  now  is,  and  ever  was,  as  lafi- 
^  nitely  preexigtent  or  precedent  to  all  ages  or  sueces- 
fc  sions  coming  towards  us,  one  way,  as  it  is  and  was  to 
^he  world's  nativity,  or  the  first  outgoings  of  time,  the 
r  other  way.  This  is  a  point  which  we  must  believe, 
f  if  we  rightly  believe  God  to  be  eternal,  or  know  wliat 
teraity  is ;  a  point  which  would  to  God  they  had 
eriously  and  in  heart  considered,  which  have  had 
Vs  eternal  decree  and  the  awards  of  it  most  fre- 
|uently  in  their  mouths  and  pens.  As  he  is  no  Chris- 
kian  that  would  deny  whatsoever  is  by  God  decreed 
ra&  so  decreed  before  all  worlds ;  so  is  he  no  Christian 
liJosopher,  much  less  a  true  Christian  divine,  that 
:iaU  refer  or  retract  the  tenor  of  this  speech,  before 
1/ worlds,  to  that  only  which  is  past  before  the  world 
egan.  Whatsoever  can  be  more  proi>erIy  said  or  con-  36 
eived  to  be  past  than  to  be  yet  to  come,  or  to  be  in 
fevery  moment  of  time  designable,  can  have  no  pro'^ 
Brty  of  eternity  ;  for  that  only  is  eternal  which  always 
is,  and  so  always  is,  that  it  hath  precedence  or  preex- 
istence  infinite  to  all  successions,  which  way  soever  we 
look  upon  them  or  take  their  beginning,  whether 
backwards  or  forwards.  It  was  a  great  oversight  (or 
rather  want  of  iusight  into  the  nature  of  this  great 
sphere  or  visible  world)  in  Lactantius,  (otherwise  a 
learned  Christian,)  not  only  to  deny  there  were  any 
antipodes,  but  to  censure  the  ]>hi1oRophers  (which  had 
gone  before  him)  of  gro8?>  ignorance  or  infatuation,  for 
avouching  this  truth,  now  manifested  to  meaner  scho- 
lars or  more  illiterate  Christians  than  any  which  Lac- 
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tantius  taught.  A  greater  ignorance  it  would  be 
us  which  acknowledge  this  truth,  to  say  these  an 
podes  were  under  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
Europe  and  Africa  only  above  it ;  or  tliat  the  hea^ 
were  as  far  under  our  antipodes  as  they  are  above 
For  whosoever  walks  on  the  earth,  whether  in  t 
region  or  that,  whether  at  the  half  or  full  antipod 
is  above  the  earth  ;  atid  every  part  of  the  heavens  ua 
which  the  looks  of  men  are  erected,  as  well  the  nan 
as  the  zenith,  as  well  the  south  pole  as  the  noi 
pole,  is  above  the  earth  ;  and  as  the  heavens  are  eve 
way  above  the  earth,  so  is  eternity  every  way  befi 
all  worlds,  before  all  times-  As  we  believe  this  visi 
world  and  all  things  in  it  had  a  beginning,  so  we  expt 
it  shall  have  an  end  ;  now  the  eye  of  eternal  Provide: 
looks  through  the  world,  through  all  the  several  agi 
suecessious,  or  durations  in  the  world,  as  well  from  t 
last  end  to  their  first  beginning,  as  from  their  fi; 
beginning  to  their  last  end.  There  is  no  period 
time  to  us  imaginable  which  is  not  so  environed 
eternity  as  the  earth  or  centre  is  M'ith  the  heave 
save  only  that  the  heavens  are  finite,  and  eternity 
finite;  so  that  the  heavens,  though  far  every  w; 
are  no  way  infinitely  above  the  earth;  whereas  etemii 
or  God's  eternal  decree,  are  every  way  infinitely  before 
worlds,  before  all  times.  In  this  sense,  were  it  poaw 
the  world  might  have  been  created  or  motions  a 
tiuued  from  everlasting,  the  Eternal,  notwithstandi 
should  have  been  everlastingly  before  them  :  for  th 
period  of  motion  which  must  terminate  the  next  millJ 
of  yeai-s  shall  have  coexistence  with  eternity  now  i 
istent,  whose  infinity  doth  not  grow  with  successi 
nor  extend  itself  with  motion,  but  stands  iirimova 
with  times  present^  being  eternally  before  times  futc 
as  well  in  i-especl  of  any  set  draught  or  point  whei 
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7e  imagiue  tiin<^  future  to  come  towards  us,  as  in 
"respect  of  tlie  first  revolution  of  the  heavens  wlieoce 
time  took  beginning.  Or,  to  speak  as  we  think,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  auy  duration  to  be  without  be- 
ginning  and  ending,  without  conceiving  it  circular,  and 
altogether  void  of  succession  :  notwithstanding,  if  auy 
list  to  imagine  time  both  waya  everlasting*  the  conti- 
nuity of  it  may  be  best  conceived  by  the  uninterrupted 
flux  of  an  instant ;  and  the  stability  of  eternity,  by  the 
retraction  of  such  a  perpetual  flux  into  one  durable  or 
permanent  instant* 

8.  Or,  not  to  siifTer  the  remembrance  of  childisli 
,   sports  altogether  to  pass  without  any  use  or  observa- 
MioD,  if  not  for  composing  some  greatest  controversies 
amongst  learned  men,  yet  for  facilitating  contemplation 
iu   one   of  the   greatest   difficulties  that   philosophy, 
^vhether   sacred   or   human,  affords   to  the  conceit  of 
Hhe  most  curious.    The  difficulty  is,  how  eternity,  being  S7 
•  permanent   and    indivisible,   shoidd    have   coexistence 
with  succession  or  motion.     We  have  seen  a  top  turn 
so  swiftly  upon  the  same  centre  in  a  manner  that  it 
seemed  rather  to  sleep  or  rest  than  to  move  ;    and 
whilst  it  thus  swiftly  moved,  any  brigbt  mark  or  con- 
spicuous spot,  how  little  soever,  seemed  to  be  turned 
into  an  entire  and  permanent  circle.     Seeing  motion 
thus  swift  may  be  procured  by  a  weak  arm,  it  will  be 
no  hard  supposal  to  conceit  that  a  mover  of  strength 
and  vigour  infinite  should  be  able  to  move  a  budy  in 
a  moment.     Admit  then   the  highest  visible  sphere 
should  be  moved  about  iu  a  moment,  all  the  several 
parts  of  successive  ^notion  which  now  it  hath  would  be 
contracted  into  perfect  unity:  which  whether  it  should 
be  called  a  cessation  from  motion,  or  a  vigoroiis  re.'ft, 
or  a   siipermotion  actually  containing   in  it   parts   of 
motion  successively  infinite^  W:ere  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
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mine.     If  thus  it  were  moved  about  in  an  instant,  the  I 
nature    of  it  supposed   to  be  iucorrupttble,    and   the  I 
mover  itnniortal,  remaining  still  in  the  same  strengtl) 
and  mind,  he  would  not  move  it  more  slovs^ly  this 
or  year  than  he  did  the  former.     This  supposition  ad- 1 
mitted,  there  should  be  not  only  parts    successively  I 
infinUe  of  one  revolutionj  but  revolutions  siiccessiveljl 
infinite  in  one  and  the  eame  instant ;  or  to  speak  mem  I 
properly,  as  these  revolutions  should  not  properly  he 
termed  motion,  but  rather  the  product  of  niotious  infi- 
nitely swift,  united  or  made  up  into  a  vigorous  per- 
manency; so  should  not  the  duration  of  one  or  of] 
these  revolutions  be  accounted  as  an  instant  or  portioel 
of  time,  but  a  kind  of  eternity  or  duration  indivisiMj 
permanent.   The  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere  siippospi 
to  be  such  as  hath  been  said,  that  is,  motion  iufimUkI 
swift,  or  not  divisible  by  succession;  the  sun,  inovingl 
successively  as  now  it  doth,  should  have  local  coexist- 
ence to  every  star  in  the  eighth  sphere,  to  every  point 
of  the  ecliptic  circle  wherein  it  moves,  at  one  and 
selfsame   instant*  or  in  every  least   parcel    of  tid 
Every  star  in  the  eighth  sphere,  every  point,  shoulJl 
he  converted  into  a  permanent  circle;  and  so  in  ootl 
circle  there  should  be  circles  for  number  infinite,  » 
many  circles  as  there  be  points  or  divisibilities  in  the 
ecliptic  circle.     Thus  in  him  that  is  eternal  are  beingJ 
infinite,  and  in  eternity  are  actually  contained  durt- 
tions  in  succession  infinite.     The  former  supposition 
admitted,  we   could   not  say  that   the  inferior    orbs, ' 
moving  as  now  they  do,  did   move  after  the   eighth 
sphere,  but  that  the  times  of  their  motion  were  emi-l 
nently  contained  in  it;    for  the  eighth  sphere    beiM 
moved  in  an  instant,  should  lose  the  divisibilitv  <rf| 
time  and  the  nature  of  motion,  with  all  the  piropertie 
that  accompany  them,  not  by  defect,  (as  if  it  no  way 
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comprised  them,)  but  by  swallowing  up  time,  or  diviaiou 
successively  or  potentially  infinite,  into  an  actual  per- 
manency. Bythis  supposition  of  passive  motion  made 
infinitely  swift  by  the  strength  of  the  mover,  and  im- 
proved into  a  kind  of  actual  indivi&ible  permanency, 
we  may  conceive  of  the  first  Mover's  eternity  as 
mathematicians  conceive  the  true  nature  of  a  sphere, 
by  imagining  it  to  be  produced  by  the  motion  of  a 
semicircle  upon  the  axis :  for  let  the  eternal  be  but 
thus  imagined  to  be  an  intellectual  sphere,  capable  of 
momentary  motion  or  revolution  throughout  this  world, 
and  the  indivisible  coexistence  of  hia  infinity  to  every 
part  of  time  and  place  will  be  very  conceivable.  Yet, 
as  mathematicians  persuade  not  themselves  their  figures 
are  produced  by  motion,  but  rightly  conceive  their  33 
nature  to  be  such  without  production  as  if  they  were 
so  produced ;  so  let  eteniat  duration  be  esteemed  more 
indivisible  than  the  unity  of  motion  conceived  as  infi- 
nitely swift,  yet  not  made  indivisible  by  such  swiftness 
of  motion,  but  indivisible  only  of  itself,  and  by  the 
infinite  vigour  of  his  vital  essence  wherein  all  the 
perfection  of  motion  or  rest  are  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
indivisibly  tempered,  or  (lest  I  should  be  mistaken) 
eminently  contained.  The  same  proportion  which 
motion  contracted  into  stability  hath  unto  succession, 
hath  divine  essence  to  all  other  essences,  eminently 
containing  all,  no  one  kind  formally.  This  divine 
essence,  whose  essential  property  we  conceive  eternity 

I  to  be,  is  truly  the  totality  of  being;  *'a  totality  not 
Aggregated  of  parts,  but  rather  (as  Plotine  intimates) 
producing  all  other  parts  or  kinds  of  being.  Eternity 
likewise  is  a  totality  of  duration,  not  aggregated  of 
irts,  nor  capable  of  access  or  addition ;  but  rather  a 


^  Dy  bnc  duplice  totalitate,  Hde  Mttrail.  Ficinmn  ad  7.  Plotin, 
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totality  from  which  all  durations  or  successions  flow, 
without  resolution  or  diniiuution  of  its  infinite  integrity: 
as  if  a  body  should  cast  many  shadows  of  divers  shapes 
in  a  running  stream,  tlie  shadows  vanish  and  are  re- 
paired in  every  moment,  without  any  diminution  oi 
the  body. 

CHAP.  VIT. 
Of  the  hiftn'ity  of  Divine  Power, 

1.  The  circumstances  of  time  and  place  are  presup- 
posed, the  one  as  spectator,  the  otlier  as  stage  to  ail 
things,  which  wanting  place  or  time,  or  being  itself, 
present  themselves  anew  in  their  proper  shape  and  form. 
But  of  things  so  presented,  operation  or  power  in  their 
kind  is  the  native  and  immediate  property.  Nothing 
tliat  hath  any  proper  seat  or  existence  numerable  in 
this  spacious  aniphitheatre  but  is  fitted  for  actiiij; 
some  part  or  other  useful  for  the  maintenance  of  iJit 
whole.  Now  all  operation  or  power,  which  (according 
to  the  variety  of  things  created)  is  manifold  and  di- 
verse, doth  give  but  such  a  shadow  of  that  infinite 
power  which  is  eminently  contained  in  the  union  of 
infinite  essence,  as  time  and  place  did  of  his  immensity 
and  eternity.  The  force  and  virtue  of  some  thin|fs 
may  perhaps  more  properly  be  termed  strength  or 
power  passive,  than  operation.  Howbeit  even  in  the 
earth  and  earthly  bodies,  by  nature  niost  dull,  there  is 
a  poM'er  or  strength  to  sustain  weights  laid  upon  them; 
a  power  to  resist  contrary  impulsions,  which  perhapB 
essentially  includes  an  active  force  or  operation  ;  s 
power  of  swaying  to  the  centre,  which  is  no  more  pas- 
sive  than  active,  but  a  mean  betwixt  both.  Even  in 
the  dullest  body  that  is,  there  is  a  seci*el  force  or  slow 
activity  to  assimilate  other  things  to  themselves,  or  to 
preserve  symbolizing  natures.     In  bodies  less  gross. 
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ad  more  unapt  to  resist  violence  offered,  as  in  the 
pinds,  vapoursj  or  exhalatioas,  or  in  the  spirits  or 
jfluences  which  guide  our  bodies,  we  may  perceive  an 
ctive  force  or  power  motive  fully  answerable  to  the 
greatest  passive  strength  or  resistance.  Other  elements 
or  mixed  bodies  are  endued  with  an  operative  power 
of  producing  the  like  or  destroying  contraries.  Celt;s- 
tial  bodiCvS,  the  sun  especially,  have  a  productive  force 
to  bring  forth  plants  out  of  their  roots,  to  nourish  and 
continue  life  in  ai!  things.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  any  thing  that  hath  not  being  of  itself  to  receivers 
infinity  of  being  in  any  kind  from  another,  though  infi- 
nite :  impossible  for  the  fire,  because  the  substance  of 
it  is  fiuite,  to  be  infinitely  hot;  but  were  it  such,  it 
fould  be  infinite  in  operation, 
2.  As  the  Author  or  first  setter  forth  of  all  things 
erative,  who  alone  truly  is,  surpasseth  all  conceit  of 
ay  distinct  or  nuuierable  branch  of  being ;  so  is  his 
^Hjwer  more  eminently  infinite  in  every  kind,  than  al! 
the  united  powers  of  several  natures,  each  supposed 
infinitely  operative  in  its  own  kind,  and  for  number 
likewise  infinite,  can  be  conceived  to  be.  Now  what 
M'as  generally  observed  before,  that  things  by  nature 
tnost  imperftct  do  oftentimes  best  shadow  divine  per- 
fections, hath  place  again  in  this  particular.  God's 
infinite  power  is  clearliest  manifested  in  creatures 
M*hich  seem  least  powerful.  fV/tere  wuH  thou  (said 
God  to  Job*")  ichen  I  laid  the  Jhundaitons  of  the 
earth  ?  dedavi\  {f  thou  hast  nnderatamling,  IVho 
hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  ihoii  knowest?  or 
who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  f  Whereujion  are 
the  J'oHndatioits  thereof  Jasfened  ?  or  tvho  laid  the 
corner-stone  fhereoff  'J'he  excellent  majesty  of  this 
speech  sufficiently  testifies  it  was  uttered  by  God  him- 
*  CLap,  xjcxviii,  4 — 6. 
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self,  though  taken  from  his  mouth  hy  the  pen  of  inaa 
But  setting  aside  the  majestic  phrase  or  resemblance^ 
far  surmotintiog   all   resemblance,  all   observance  rf 
poetical  decorum,  what  clearer  fountain  of  deeper  ad- 
miration cati  the  eye  of  man's  understanding  look  i 
than  this;   that  not  only  every  corner-stone  in  Iht 
world  with  its  full  burden,  but  all  the  mighty  build- 
ings or  erections  which  are  seen  upon  the  whole  s\ii- 
face  of  the  earth ;  yea  the  whole  earth  itself,  with  all 
the  mountains  and  rocks  upon  it,  with  all  the  nietab 
or  massy  substances  that  are  within  it,  should  be 
up  by  that  which  is  less  than  any  corner-^tone,  by 
which  indeed  is  no  body  or  substance,  not  so  much  u 
a  mere  angle  or  corner  ?    Yet  so  it  hath  pleased  Him. 
by  whose  wisdom  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were 
laid,  to  make  that  little  point  or  indivisible   centn^ 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  our  sight,  the  most  con- 
spicuous place  and  seat  of  that  indivisible  power  which 
is  infinite.     Let  mathematicians  imagine  what  rules  or 
reasons  of  equipendence  they  list,  their  last  resoluttn 
of  all  supportance  into  the  centre  must  suppose  the 
same  truth  which  the  Egyptian  magicians  confeasedi 
Hie  digitus  Dei  est^  '*  The  finger  of  God  is  here,"   Im- 
possible  it  were  for  that  which  in  itself  is  matter  of 
nothing   impregnably  to  support  all  things   support- 
able, unless  it  were  supported  by  the  finger  of  God; 
and  yet  if  we  conceive  of  him  as  Isaias  describes  him, 
all  the  strength  and  power  that  is  jnanifested  in  tbe 
supportance  of  the  whole  earth,  and  all  therein,  is  aot 
the  strength  of  his  little  finger.    Yea  though  we  shouM 
imagine,  that  as  the  weight  of  solids  amounts   accord- 
ing to  their  mass  or  quantity,  so  the  sustentative  fowe 
which  is  chambered  up  in  the  centre  should  be  multi- 
plied according  to  the  several  portions  or  divisibilities 
of   magnitude    successively   immensurable  ;     yet   thil 
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imagination  of  force  so  multiplied,  it  being  divisible, 
could  not  equalize  that  true  and  real  conceit  of  foi-ce 
divine  whieli  arisetii  from  consideration  that  it  is 
indivi&ibly  seated  throughout  immensity.  To  uphold 
earths  innumerable  much  weightier  and  massier  than 
this  is,  which,  borne  by  him,  beareth  all  tilings*  would 
be  no  burden  to  his  power  sustentalive;  (so  from  the 
effects,  bis  power,  though  in  itself  one,  must  receive 
from  U8  plurality  of  denominations.)  And  yet  fully 
commensurable  to  this  power  sustentative  is  his  active  40 
strength  or  power  inoiive.  He  that  spans  the  heavens 
with  his  fist  could  toss  this  universe,  with  greater  ease 
than  a  giant  doth  a  tennis  ball,  throughout  the  bound- 
less courts  of  immensity;  rocks  of  adamant  would 
sooner  dissolve  with  the  least  fillip  of  his  finger,  than 
Jftibbles  of  water  with  the  breath  of  cannons, 
f  3.  Our  admiration  of  this  his  active  power,  which 
we  conceive  as  incomprehensible,  and  altogether  un- 
capable  of  increase,  may  be  raised  by  calculating  the 
imaginary  degrees  of  active  power's  increase  in  crea- 
tures divisible,  as  well  in  quantity  as  operation. 
Though  powder  converted  into  smoke  be  the  common 
mother  of  all  force  which  issueth  from  the  terrible 
mouth  of  the  gun  ;  yet  the  cannon  sends  forth  his 
bullet  (though  more  apt  to  resist  external  motion) 
with  greater  violetK-e  than  the  sachar ;  and  every  ord- 
nance exceeds  other  in  force  of  battery  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  charge  or  length  of  barrel.  But 
were  it  possible  for  the  same  quantity  of  steel  or  iron 
to  be  as  speedily  converted  into  such  a  fiery  vapour  as 
gunpowder  is,  the  blow  would  be  ten  times  more  irre- 
sistible than  any  that  gunpowder  out  of  the  same  close 
Kicavity  can  make:  the  reason  is  plain:  the  more 
id  or  massy  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  is,  the 
greater  quantity  would  it  yield  of  fire,  or  other  rarer 
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substance,  into  which  it  were  dissolved ;  and  the 
greater  the  quantity,  the  more  violent  is  the  contrac- 
tion of  it  into  the  same  narrow  room  ;  and  the  more 
violent  the  contraction  is,  the  more  vehement  is  the 
eruption,  and  the  ejaculation  swifter.  Thus  from 
vapours  rarefied  or  generated  in  greater  quantity  than 
the  concavities  of  the  earth  wherein  they  are  im- 
prisoned without  vent  are  naturally  capable  of,  do  earth- 
quakes become  so  terrible  :  these  and  the  like  experi- 
ments bring  forth  this  general  rule;  The  active  strength 
of  bodies  multiplieth  according  to  the  manner  of  con- 
traction or  close  unition  of  parts  concurring  to  the 
impulsion  or  eruption  ;  so  doth  the  active  force  or 
vigour  of  motion  always  increase  according  to  the 
degrees  of  celerity  which  it  acciimulates.  Now  though 
the  most  active  and  powerful  essence  cannot  be  encom- 
passed with  walls  of  brass,  nor  chambered  up  in  vaults 
of  steel,  albeit  much  wider  than  the  heavens  ;  yet  doth 
it  every  where  more  atrictly  gird  itself  with  strength 
than  the  least  or  weakest  body  cau  be  girt:  for  what 
bonds  can  we  prescribe  so  strict,  so  close  or  firm,  as  is 
the  bond  of  indivisible  unity,  which  cannot  possibly 
burst  or  admit  eruption,  wherein  notwithstanding  in- 
finite power  doth  as  entirely  and  totally  encamp  itself 
as  in  immensity?  How  incomparably  then  doth  his 
active  strength  exceed  all  conceit  or  comparison  !  The 
vehemency  of  his  motive  power,  whose  infinite  essence 
swallows  up  the  infinite  degrees  of  succession  in  a  fixed 
instant,  and  of  motion  in  vigorous  rest,  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed by  motion  so  swift  and  strong  as  would  bear 
level  from  the  sua  setting  in  the  west  to  the  moon 
rising  in  the  east.  To  cast  the  fixed  stars  down  to 
the  centre,  or  hoise  the  earth  up  to  the  heavens,  within 
the  twinkliug  of  an  eye,  or  to  send  both  in  a  moment 
Ijeyond  the  extremities  of  this  visible  world  into  the 
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B  womb  of  vacuity  whence  they  issued,  would  not  strain 

*  hts  power  motive  :    for  all  this  we  suppose  to  be  Jess 

»  than  to  bring  nothing  unto  something,  or  something  to 

f  such  perfection,  as  some  of  his  creatures  enjoy  :    how^ 

I  beit  even  such  as  take  the  fullest  measure  of  perfection 

t  from  his  immensity,  must  derive  their  pedigree  by  the 

I  motlier's  side  from  mere  nothing  or  vacuity  :     Homo,  41 

iith  St.  Austin,  ferrtejiliusj  mhili  nepos ;  "  Man  is  the 

■m  of  the  earthj  and  the  grandchild  of  nothing."   And 

fhen  he  shall  come  unto  the  height  of  his  glory,  he 

jinot  forgetj  he  must  remember  that  the  worm  was 

I  bis  sister,  and  the  t-reeping  thing  the  son  of  his  mother, 

I   To  produce  as  many  worlds  out  of  nothing  as  the  sun 

each  year  doth  lierbs  or  plants  out  of  the  moistened 

I  earth,  would  breed  no  cumbrance  to  his  power  or  force 

'   productive.     To  maintain,  repair,  or  continue  all  these 

in  the  same  state,  whilst  he  makes  as  many  more, 

I   would  neither  ejchaust   nor   hinder  his   conservative 

virtue.     Multiplicity  or  variety  gi*eater  than  we  can 

imagine  of  works  most  wonderful,  all  managed  at  one 

and  the  same  time,  could  work  no  distraction  in  his 

thoughts,  no  defatigation   in  his  essence.     From  the 

unity  of  these  and  the  like  branches  of  power*  all  in 

him  moat  eminently  infinite,  doth  the  attribute  of  om- 

nipotency  take  its  denomination,  whose  contents,  so 

far  as  they  concern   the  strengthening  of  our  faith, 

shaW  hereafter  be  unfolded. 


■  CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Inf^nitp  of  the  Divine  Wisdom.     That  it  is  as  impos- 
sibhjbr  any  Thin^  to  fall  out  wit/tviti  Gotfs  Knowledge^  as 
H   to  have  Existence  without  Ail  Power  or  essential  Presence. 

1.  BrT  power  in  every  kigd  thus  eminently  infinite 
could  not  be  so  omnipotent  as  we  must  believe  it,  did 
it  not  in  this   abeohite  unity  of  all  variety  possess 
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other  branches  of  being,  according  to  the  like  eminency 
or  infinity  of  perfection.  Strength  or  power,  if  merely 
natural,  or  destitute  of  correspondent  wisdom  to  com- 
prehend, manage,  and  direct  it,  might  bring  forth 
effects  in  their  kind  truly  infinite,  whose  ill  forecast 
or  untowardly  combinations  nevertheless  would,  in 
the  issue,  argue  lamentable  impotency  rather  than 
omnipotency.  And  hard  it  would  be  to  give  instance, 
almost  in  any  subject,  wherein  a  double  portion  of 
wit,  matched  with  half  the  strength,  would  not  effect 
more,  or  more  to  the  purpose,  than  a  triple  portion 
of  strength  with  half  so  much  wit.  Archimedes  did 
not  come  so  far  short  of  Polyphemus  in  strength  or 
bulk  of  body,  as  the  wonderful  works  wrought  by  his 
mathematical  skill  did  exceed  any  that  the  giant  could 
attempt. 

2.  Every  choice  is  better  or  worse  accordingly  as  it 
more  or  less  participates  of  true  wisdom ;  and  most 
unwise  should  that  choice  justly  be  esteemed  which 
would  not  give  wisdom  preeminence  to  power.  Know- 
ledge then,  might  wise  men  choose  their  own  endow- 
ments, would  be  desired  in  greater  measure  than 
strength :  Wisdom  (saith  the  wise  man)  »  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ways  of  God.  And  shall  not  that  branch 
of  being,  by  which  all  things  were  made,  by  which 
every  created  essence  hath  its  bounds  and  limits,  be 
possessed  by  Him  (who  gave  them  being  and  set  them 
bounds)  without  all  bounds  or  limits,  above  all 
measure  ?  Yes ;  whatsoever  branch  of  being  we  could 
rightly  desire  or  make  choice  of  before  others,  the 
inexhaustible  Fountain  of  being  hath  not  chosen,  but 
8  is  naturally  possessed  of,  as  the  better.  And  there- 
fore, if  we  may  so  speak,  though  both  be  absolutely 
infinite,  his  wisdom  is  greater  than  his  power,  to 
which  it  serves  as  guide  or  guardian.     And  as  the 
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excellency  of  the  artificer's  skill  often  recompenses  the 

>  defect  of  stuff  or  matter,  so  the  infinity  of  wisdom  or 
knowledge  seeins  in  a  manner  to  evacuate  the  neces- 
sity of  power  or  force  distinct  from  it.  Howl>eit,  I 
will  not  in  thig  place,  or  in  our  native  dialect,  enter 
that  nice  dispute  which  some  schoolmen  have  done, 
*  whether  God's  essence  and  knowledge  be  formally 
his  power  f  but  whilst  we  conceive  poiver  and  wisdom 
as  two  attributes  formally  distinct,  at  least  to  ordinary 
conceits,  we  may  conceive  wisdom  to  be  the  father 
and  power  the  mother  of  all  his  works  of  wonder. 
As  for  Philo  and  other  Platonics,  that  make  knowledge 
the  mother  of  all  God's  works,  it  is  probable  they 
dreamed  of  a  created  knowledge,  or  perhaps  under 
these  terms  they  cover  some  transformed  notion  of 
the  second  Person  in  Trinity,  who  is  the  Wisdom  of 
the  Father,  by  whom  abo  he  created  all  things  ;  who, 
88  he  18  the  only  begotten  Son  from  eternity,  so  is  he 
likewise  a  joint  parent  of  all  things  created  in  time  by 
the  Father:  as  Eve  was  in  some  sort  Adam^s  daugh- 
Ifr,  and  yet  a  true  mother  of  all  that  call  him  father. 

^hwt  here  we  speak  not  of  that  wisdom  of  God  which 
Ss  persona],  but  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Godhead,  as 
it  18  essentially  and  iudivisibly  infinite  in  the  whole 
Trinity. 

3.  Wisdom,  as  all  agree,  is  the  excellency  of  know- 

I«lge,  from   wbieh  it  differs   not,  save   only  in  the 

dignity  or  usefulness  of  matters   knowUj  or   in   the 

Bore  perfect  manner  of  knowing  them.     Though  no 

^inan  be  wise  without  much  knowledge,  yet  a  man 
may  know  many  things,  and  not  be  very  wise.  But 
if  we  speak  of  knowledge  divine,  not  as  restrained  in 

^our  conreit  to  this  or  that  particular,  but  simply  as  It 

inprehends  all  things,  the  name  of  wisdom  in  every 

c^eet  befits  it ;  for  though  many  tilings  kiiowi^ 
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by  him  whilst  compared  with  others  more  notable 
seem  base  and  contemptible,  yet  not  the  meanest  bat 
may  be  an  object  of  divine  contemplation  to  a  Chris- 
tian, that  considers  not  the  mere  matter  or  form  or 
physical  properties,  but  the  Creator*s  power  or  sktU 
manifested  in  it.  How  much  more  may  the  vilest 
creature,  whilst  he  looks  upon  his  own  work  in  it, 
and  the  use  whereto  he  appointed  it,  be  rightly  re- 
puted excellent !  He  knows  as  much  of  every  crea- 
ture as  can  be  known  of  it,  and  much  more  than 
man  possibly  can  know:  and  thus  he  knoweth  not 
only  all  things  that  are,  but  all  that  possibly  may  be. 
This  argues  wisdom  truly  infinite,  whose  right  conceit 
must  be  framed  by  those  broken  conceits  which  we 
have  of  the  model  of  it. 

4.  Of  wisdom,  then,  or  useful  knowledge,  the  parts 
or  offices  are  two :  the  one,  steadfastly  to  propose  a 
right  end ;  the  other,  to  make  and  prosecute  a  right 
choice  of  means  for  effecting  it.  Human  wisdom  is 
ofttimes  blind  in  both,  and  usually  lame  in  the  latter. 
Neither  can  we  clearly  discern  true  good  from  appa- 
rent ;  nor  do  our  consultations  always  carry  even,  to 
the  mistaken  marks  whereat  we  aim  ;  but  be  the  end 
proposed  good  or  bad,  so  it  be  much  affected,  the  less 
choice  of  means  is  left,  the  more  eagerly  we  apply 
ourselves  unto  their  use,  and  strive  as  it  were  to 
strain  out  success  by  close  embracing  them :  and  for 
this  reason,  ignorance,  or  want  of  reason  to  forecast 
variety  of  means  for  bringing  about  our  rauch-desired 
ends,  is  the  mother  of  self-will  and  impatience.  For 
what  is  self-will,  if  a  man  should  define  it,  but  a  stiff 
43  adherence  to  some  one  or  few  particular  means,  neither 
only  nor  chiefly  necessary  to  the  main  point  ?  And 
wits,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness  for  conquering 
what  they  eagerly  desire,   presently   call  in  power, 
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wratfat  or  violence,  as  partial  or  mercenary  seconds  to 

flBssist  thein.  Whereas  he  that  out  of  fertility  of  in- 
vention can  furnisli  himself  beforehand  with  store  of 
likely  means  for  accomplishing  his  purpose,  cauuot 
much  esteem  the  loss  or  misearriage  of  some  one  or 
two.     Howbeit,  as  man's  wit  in  this  case  is  but  finite, 

kj  Iiis  patience  cannot  be  complete.  Even  the  wisest 
'ill  be  moved  to  wrath  or  vioience,  or  other  foul  play* 
'  the  game  whereat  he  shoots  be  fair  and  good,  and 
most  of  his  strings  already  broken ;  nor  can  he  be 
absolutely  secure  of  good  success  so  long  as  the  issue 
is  subject  to  contingency^  and  may  fall  without  the 
horizon  of  his  foresight  and  contrivance.  But  wis- 
dom infinite  doth  completely  arm  the  Omnipotent 
Majesty  (if  1  may  so  speak)  with  infinite  patience  and 
long-suffering  towards  such  as  every  niimtte  of  their 
lives  violently  thwart  and  cross  some  or  other  par- 
ticular means  which  he  had  ordained  for  his  glory 
and  their  good.  He  is  It^M,  saith  the  aj>ostle,  and 
in  him  is  no  darkness.  lie  distinguisheth  the  fruits 
of  light  from  fruits  of  darkness  before  they  are,  even 
before  he  gave  them  possibility  of  being.  As  intpos- 
HJble  it  is  for  his  will  to  decline  from  that  which  he 
diseerna  to  be  truly  good,  as  for  his  infinite  essence  to 
siirink  in  being.  Many  things  may  (as  every  thing 
that  is  evil  doth)  fall  out  against  his  will,  hut  nothing 
BlV'ithout  his  knowledge  or  besides  his  expectation, 
"That  which  in  Us  own  nature  (as  being  made  such  by 
his  unalterable  decree)  is  absolutely  contingent,  is  not 
casual  in  respect  of  his  providence  or  eternal  wisdom, 
la  that  he  fully  comprehends  the  number  of  all  means 
|>ossibIe,  and  can  mix  the  several  possibilities  of  their 
muscarriage  iti  what  degree  or  proportion  he  list,  be 
and  ofltinies  doth,  inevitably  forecast  the  full 
nplishntent  of 
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of  means  iu  themselves  uot  inevitable  but  continge 
80  that  success  is  only  necessary  to  the  last,  yet 
absolutely  necessary  unto  it.  All  the  necessity  it  hi 
is  ofttimes  gotten  by  casual  miscarriage  of  the  \ 
sibilities  bestowed  upon  the  former;  as,  if  he  ordaii 
the  apprehension  of  a  traitor  or  of  a  malefactor 
a  hundred  means,  all  by  the  immutable  decree  al 
possible  and  equally  probable;  if  ninety  and  nine 
miss,  the  hundredth  and  last,  by  the  rules  of  etei 
wisdom,  must  of  necessity  take  :  but  in  that  it  1 
possible  for  the  former  to  have  taken,  success 
to  this  last,  not  by  absolute  necessity,  but  as  it 
by  lot ;  for  it  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  i 
mer,  by  supposal  only  of  whose  miscarriage  it  is 
necessary.  And  yet  success  itself,  or  the  accompli 
ment  of  the  end  proposed  by  infinite  wisdoiQ«  ^ 
absolutely  necessary  and  immutable. 

5.  There  is  a  fallacy,  though  the  simplest  one  1 
ever  was  set  to  catch  any  wise  man,  wherein  mi 
excellent  wits  of  these  latter  ages,  with  some  of 
former,  have  been  pitifully  entangled.  The  sm 
wherein  it  were  not  possible  for  any  besides  th 
selves  to  catch  them,  they  thus  frame  or  set :  *  Wl 
soever  God  hath  decreed  must  of  necessity  come 
pass :  but  God  hath  decreed  every  thing  that  is  :  thi 
fore  every  thing  that  is  comes  to  pass  of  tiecesd 
All  things  are  necessary,  at  least  in  respect  of  G< 
decree.'  The  extract  or  corollary  whereof,  in  bnd 
this  :  '  It  is  impossible  for  aught,  that  is  not,  to  be  ; 
aught  that  hath  been,  not  to  have  been ;  for  an 
that  is,  not  to  be  ;  impossible  for  aught  to  be  hi 
44  after,  that  shall  not  be.'  But  if  it  be  (as  here  I  g 
pose)  very  cousonaut  to  infinite  wisdom,  altoget 
necessary  to  infinite  goodness^  and  no  way  iniposa 
for  infinite  power,  to  decree  contingency  as  Well 
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Tiecessity ;  op  that  some  effects  should  be  as  truly 
contingent  as  others  are  necessary  ;  a  conclusion 
quite  contradictory  to  that  late  inferred  will  be  the 
only  kwful  issue  of  the  former  maxim,  or  major 
Proposition   matched  with   a   minor  of  our  choosirjg. 

t-et  the  major  proposition  stand  as  it  did  before. 
Whatsoever  God  hath  decreed  must  of  necessity  come 
0  pass,' with  this  additional,  'Nothing  can  ctynx^  to 
pass  otherwise  than  God  hath  decreed  it  shall  or  may 
come  to  pass  f  the  minor  propositionj  which  (if  our 

kboice  may  stand]  shall  be  consort  to  the  major,  is 
his  :  '  But  God  hath  decreed  contingency  as  well 
as  necessity  ;'  or,  •  that  some  eftects  shouM  be  as 
truly  contingent  as  others  are  necessary  t  therefore 
of  necessity  there  must  be  contingency,  or  effects 
contingent.'  The  ixniEiediate  consequent'e  whereof  is 
this  :  *  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  some  tilings 
which  have  not  been,  might  have  been  ;  that  some 
things  which  have  been,  miglit  not  have  been  ;  that 
some  things  which  are  not,  might  be ;  that  some 
things  which  are,  migbt  not  be ;  that  some  things 
which  shall  not  be  hereafter,  might  be ;  that  some 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter,  niigbt  not  be/  But 
as  ill  weeds  grow  apace,  so  the  late  mentioned  error 
^unce  conceived  was  (quickly  delivered  of  a  second, 
Bwhich  derived  the  infallible  certainty  of  God*s  fore- 
knowing things  future,  from  an  infallible  necessity,  as 
iiey  conceived  it,  laid  upon  them,  before  they  had 
eing,  by  his  immutable  decree.  But  every  wise  decree 
^supposeth  wisdom,  and  wisdom  essentially  ineludeth 
fletlge  :  shall  we  then  grant  that  God's  knowledge 
antecedent,  and  his  foreknowledge  consequent  to 
"nis  decrees  ?  or  shall  we  say  that  he  did  inevitably 
ilecree  the  obliquity  of  Jewish  blasphemy  against  his 
S»Hi,  because  he  did  most  certainly  foreknow  it  ?  or. 
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that  he  did  therefore  certainly  foreknow  it,  because  he 
had  irresistibly  decreed  it  ?  Most  certain  it  is,  that 
he  did  as  perfectly  foresee  or  foreknow  all  the  obli- 
quities of  their  malice  and  blasphemy  against  Christ, 
as  he  did  their  very  acts  or  doings,  if  those  could  be 
distinguished  from  their  acts  or  doings.  Briefly,  to 
admit  the  former  conclusion,  *  that  the  Eternal  fore- 
knows all  things,  because  he  decrees  them ;  or,  that 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  respect  of  his  decree/ 
were  to  imprison  his  infinite  wisdom  in  his  self-fettered 
power ;  to  restrain  the  Eternal  Majesty  from  using 
such  liberty  in  his  everlasting  decrees  as  some  earthly 
monarchs  usurp  in  causes  temporal  or  civil :  for,  I'apa 
nunquam  ligat  sihi  manus  ;  "  The  pope,"  as  they  say, 
"  never  tieth  his  own  hands  by  any  grant  or  patents  ;** 
which  is  a  fault  in  him,  only  because  he  is  otherwise 
very  faulty,  and  unsufficient  to  support  or  wield  so 
high  a  prerogative  with  upright  constancy ;  but  in 
that,  holy  and  mighty  One  the  reservation  of  such 
liberty  (as  anon  we  intimate)  is  a  point  of  high  per- 
fection. 

6.  That  to  be  able  to  decree  an  absolute  contingency 
as  well  as  necessity  is  an  essential  branch  of  omnipo- 
tency,  or  pQwer  infinite,  shall  (by  the  assistance  of  this 
power)  be  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  article  of  Crea- 
tion :  that  God  did  omnipotently  decree  a  contin- 
gency in  human  actions,  that  the  execution  of  this 
decree  is  a  necessary  consequent  of  his  communicative 
goodness,  (a  consequent  so  necessary,  that  unless  this 
be  granted  we  cannot  acknowledge  him  to  be  truly 
good,  much  less  infinitely  good,)  shall  (by  the  favour  of 
this  his  goodness)  be  fully  declared  in  the  treatise  of 
man's  fall,  and  of  sin's  entrance  into  the  world  by  it. 
That  which  in  this  place  we  take  as  granted,  is,  that 
God's  wisdom  is  no  less  infinite  than  his  power ;  that 
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Ihe  perfectly  foreknows  whatsoever  by  his  omnipotency45 
lean  ba  done;  that  his  power  and  wisdom  are  fully 
icommejisurable   to   his   immensity  and   eternity^   that 
lalL  these  rules  following  are  exactly  parallel  in  true 
IdirJnity  r — 

God'a  presence  is  not  circumscriptible  by  the  co- 
existence of  his  creatures ;  he  is  in  every  one  of  them 
as  a  centre ;  and  all  of  them  are  in  him  as  in  a  cir- 
cumference, capable,  not  of  them  only,  but  of  all  thai 
possibly  can  be  ;  only  uucapable  of  circumscription  or 
equality. 

His  eternity  is  more  than  connnensurable  to  time,  or 
any  duration  of  created  entities :  it  is  in  every  dura- 
tion as  a  permanent  instant ;  and  all  durations  are 
contained  in  it  as  a  fluent  instant  in  a  set  time,  or  as 
noontide  in  the  whole  day. 

His  power  likewise  may  not  be  confined  to  effects 
that  are,  have  beeoi  or  shall  be  :  the  production  of 
every  thing  out  of  nothing  argues  it  to  be  tmly  infinite; 
and  yet  the  production  of  all  is  to  the  infinity  of  it 
not  6o  much  as  a  beam  of  light  which  is  etraiued 
through  a  needle's  eye  is  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  or  to 
all  the  light  diffused  throughout  the  world. 

Least  of  all  tnay  his  infinite  wisdom  be  compre- 
hended within  those  effects  which  by  liis  power  have 
been  produced,  or  which  it  now  doth  or  hereafter  shall 
produce.  But  look  how  far  his  immensity  exceeds  all 
real  or  complete  space  ;  or  his  eternity  succession,  or 
the  duration  of  things  created  ;  or  his  power  all  things 
already  reduced  from  possibility  to  actual  existence : 
fio  far  doth  his  infinite  wisdom  surmount  the  most 
exact  knowledge  tliat  can  be  imagined  of  all  things 
already  created^  and  their  actions.  Nothing  that  is 
could  have  borne  any  part  in  the  world  without  the 
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light  or  direction  of  his  knowledge ;  and  yt 
measure  of  his  knowledge  which  can  be  gathered  from 
the  full  harmony  of  this  universe  is  less  in  respect  of 
it,  absolutely  considered,  than  skill  to  number  digits 
is  to  the  entire  or  exact  knowledge  of  all  proportions, 
or  other  arithmetical  rules  or  affections,  that  can  arise 
from  their  multiplications  or  divisions.  The  causes, 
properties,  and  hidden  virtues  of  each  thing  created 
are  better  known  to  him  than  bo  much  of  them  as  we 
Bee  or  perceive  by  any  other  sense  is  to  us :  and  yet 
he  knows  whatsoever  by  infinite  power  possibly  might 
have  been,  but  now  is  not,  whatsoever  hereafter  may 
be,  though  it  never  shall  be,  as  perfectly  as  he  doth 
the  things  which  at  this  instant  are,  heretofore  have 
been,  or  hereafter  must  be.  ^B 

7.  The  subject  wherein  this  his  incomprehensible^ 
wisdom  exhibits  the  most  lively  and  surest  apprehen- 
sions, for  drawing  our  hearts  after  it  in  admiration,  is 
the  harmony  or  mixture  of  contingency  with  necessity. 
And   this,  most  conspicuous  in  moderating  the  free 
thoughts  of  men  or  augels,  and  ordaining  them  to  thej 
certain  and   necessary  accomplishment  of  his  glor^^| 
The  contingent  means  which  by  his  permission  and 
donation   these  creatures   may  use  for  attaining  their 
several  ends,  or  private   good,  may   be  successively 
infinite;   and   yet,  albeit   the  utmost  possibilities   of 
their  varieties  and  inconstancies  were  reduced  to  » 
the  ends  notwithstanding,  which  his  infinite  wisdom 
hath  forecast  in  their  creation,  should   by  any  course 
of  many  thousands,  ^vhich  they  may  take,  be  as  inevi- 
tably brought  to  pass  as  if  no  choice  or  freedom  had 
been  left  them  ;  or  as  if  every  succeeding  thought  had 
been  drawn  on  by  the  former,  and  all  linked  to  that 
which  he  first  inspired,  or  by  his  irresistible  power 
produced,  with  indissoluble  chains  of  adamantine  fate. 
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We  would  esteem  it  great  wisdom  or  cunning  (to  use 
St,  Austine^s  illustration)  in  a  fowler  to  be  able  to 
catch  again  all  the  birds  which  ht,*  had  fonnerlj^46 
caught,  after  he  had  permitted  every  one  of  them  to 
take  wings  and  fly  which  way  they  listed.  God  hath 
nets  every  where  spread,  for  catching  such  as  his 
wisdom  suffers  to  fly  farthest  from  him,  or  most  to 
decline  the  ways  which  Jn  hia  goodness  he  had 
appointed  for  them  ;  and  (which  is  most  of  all  to  be 
adniitred)  the  very  freedom  or  variety  of  men*s 
thoughts,  so  they  be  permitted  to  employ  them  ac- 
cording to  their  own  liking,  becomes  their  most  in- 
evitable and  most  inextricable  snare;  for  all  their 
thoughts  are  actually  numbered  iu  his  infinite  wisdom, 
and  the  award  of  every  thought  determinately  mea- 
sured, or  defined  by  his  eternal  decree.  So  far  is 
freedom  of  choice  or  contingency  from  being  incom- 
patible with  the  immutability  of  God's  wilJ,  that 
without  this  infinite  variety  of  choice  or  ft'eedom  of 
thought  in  man  and  angels,  we  cannot  rightly  con- 
ceive hira  to  be  as  infinitely  wise  as  his  decree  is 
immutable. 

8»  Free  it  was  for  me  to  have  thought  or  done 
somewhat  in  every  minute  of  the  last  year,  whereby 
the  whole  frame  of  my  cogitations  or  actions  for  this 
year  following  might  have  been  altered ;  and  yet 
should  God  have  been  as  true  and  principal  a  cause 
of  this  alteration,  and  of  every  thought  and  deed  thus 
altered,  as  he  is  of  those  that  de  Jhcto  are  past,  or  of 
that  which  I  now  think  or  do.  Nor  should  his  will 
T  pleasure  (as  some  object)  depend  on  mine;  but 
mine,  though  contingently  free^  necessarily  subject 
unto  his  :  for  unto  every  cogitation  possible  to  man 
or  angel  he  hath  everlastingly  decreed  a  proportionate 
end ;    to  every  antecedent   possible   a   correspondent 
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consequent,  which  needs  do  other  cause  or  means  ts 
produce  it,  but  only  the  reducing  of  possibility, 
granted  by  his  decree,  into  act.  For  what  way  soerw 
(of  many  equally  possihle)  man's  will  doth  iucline. 
God's  decree  is  a  like  necessary  cause  of  all  the  giwJ 
or  evil  that  befalls  luni  for  it.  Did  we  tbat  which  n 
do  not,  but  might  do,  many  things  would  ineWlabtx 
follow  which  now  do  not.  Nor  do  the  things  wfeid 
at  this  instant  befall  me  come  to  pass  because  he  abw- 
lutely  decreed  them,  and  none  but  them  (as  we  siv'. 
in  the  first  place,  but  because  he  decreed  them  asll» 
inevitable  consequents  of  some  things  wliich  he  kne* 
I  would  do,  which  notwithstanding  he  both  knewanl 
had  decreed  that  I  might  not  have  done.  For  what 
soever  I  should  have  done,  and  have  left  undone,  then 
was  a  real  jiossibility  to  have  done  it,  though  lat 
inherent  in  me»  yet  intituled  unto  rae  iii  particular  In 
Gad's  decree,  until  some  demerit  of  mine  or  my  fo«* 
fathers  did  cut  off  the  entail  and  interrupt  the  sor 
cessful  influence.  For  here  I  will  not  dispute  howftr 
the  sins  of  parents  may  prejudice  their  children  ;  but 
these  terms  should  or  might,  being  referred  to  mattcK 
of  duty,  are  as  infallible  signs  in  divinity  as  in  gran- 
mar  of  a  potential  :  what  we  should  have  done  *f 
might  have  done  was  possible  for  us  to  have  doiif,  bi 
that  decree  whence  all  power  and  possibility,  not 
merely  logical,  is  derived.  So,  then,  both  that  whid 
might  befall  me  if  I  did  otherwise,  and  tliat  whid 
now  befalls  me  doing  as  1  do,  flow  alike  imrnediaUij 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  eternal  decree; 
whose  incomprehensible  wisdom  herein  apj>ear» 
admirable,  that  though  the  variety  in  this  kind 
infinite,  yet  should  it  comprehend  all ;  not  one 
could  fall  without  the  actual  circumference  of  iu 
9.  The  general  reason  why  most  Christian  wrft«' 
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ire  more  able  and  apt  both  to  conceive  right,  and  to 

speak   more  consequently  to   what  they  rightly  con- 47 

ceive,   concerning  other   branches   qf  divine   absolute 

infinitenesR,   than  concerning  his   infinite  knowledge^ 

^s,  because  all  creatures,  without  exception,  are  true 

>articipants  of  God's  other  attributes,  besides  his  wis- 
lom  or  knowledge.  For  even  the  meanest  creature, 
the  worm  or  gnat,  hath  a  portion  of  that  being,  of  that 

awer,  of  that  duration,  which  in  him  are  infinite  ; 
ind  that  portion  of  these  attributes  which  they  have, 
JT  that  quantity  of  being  which  they  have,  is  a  parti- 
cipation of  his  immensity.     But  of  liis  knowledge  or 

wisdom,  men  and  angels  (tbe  manner  of  whose  know- 
ledge is  to  men  for  the  most  part  unknown)  are  of  all 
lis  creatures  the  only  participants.  And  (as  hath 
been  observed  before)  those  rules  are  ahvays  the  most 
plear  and  certain,  and  most  easily  gathered,  which  are 
leathered  from  an  uniform  identity  of  particulars  in 
variety  of  subjects.     Those  univei'sal   rules,  on   the 

antrary,  are  hardly  gathered,  or,  without  accurate 
observation,  are  less  certain,  which  cau  be  experienced 
»nly  in  some  one  or  fewer  subjects.  Another  special 
reason  why  we  do  not  conceive  so  magnificently  or  so 
&rthodoxaIly  of  God's  knowledge  as  were  fitting,  is, 

Ecause  we  want  fit  terras  to  express  them  in  :  for 
seeing  words  are  taken  as  the  proper  vesture  of  our 
thoughts  and  conceits ;   and  teeing  most  men  are  apt 
conceive  or  jmlge  rather  according  to  the  vesture 
jr  outward  appearance  of  things,  than  according  to 
the  inward  truth,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  not 
transform    the    m  anuer    of    God's   knowledge    or 
^decrees  into  the  similitude  of  our  own  conceits,  con- 
jectures, or  resolutions,  so  long  as  we  put  no  other 
vesture  or  expressions  upon  God's  decree  or  knowledge 
than  were  fitted  for  our  own*     To  salve  this  inconve- 
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nience,  or  to  prevent  the  occasion  of  this  error,  St, 
Gregory  inovt'S  this  doubt  "^  i  '  How  we  caa  say  there  is 
any  prescience  or  foreknowledge  in  God,  seeing  only 
those  things  can  be  properly  said  to  be  foreknown 
which  are  to  come :  whereas  we  know  that  nothing  is 
future  unto  God,  before  whose  eye  no  things  are  past: 
things  present  do  not  puss  by  him  ;  things  future  do 
not  come  upon  him.  Wliatsoever  hath  been  to  us  is 
yet  in  his  view  ;  and  whatsoever  is  present  may  rather 
be  said  to  be  known  than  foreknown.*  To  the  same 
purpose  St.  Austine  would  have  God's  knowledge 
of  things  which  arc  to  come  to  be  teiined  ratlier 
science  than  prtsclence  or  foresight,  seeing  all  things 
are  present  to  God.  Biit  tliese  two  great  lights  of  ihf 
Latin  church,  with  some  others  that  follow  these  for 
their  guides,  have  not  in  this  argument  expressed 
themselves  so  clearly  or  so  accurately  as  that  their 
expressions  can  pass  without  question  or  exception  in 
the  schools.  We  may  not  say  (nor  did  St^  Ausline 
or  St,  Gregory,  as  I  presume,  think)  that  God  doth 
not  see  or  know  a  distinction  between  times  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  more  clearly  than  we  do.  If, 
then,  he  distinguish  times  present  from  times  past  or 
future,  how  is  it  said  by  St.  Gregory  that  nothing 
to  him  is  future,  nothing  past  ?     If  these  differences 


c  Quomodo  est  proesciu&,  dum 
nulla  nisi  quae  futura  sunt,  prsc- 
sdantur  ?  Et  ficimun  quia  Deo 
futurum  nititl  eat,  ante  ciijua 
oculue.  |)ra;ti.Tito  iiuIi)i,!;uTit>pri£' 
Bentia  non  transeunt,  futura  non 
venJunt:  quippe  quia  omne  quod 
nobis  fuit  et  erit,  in  ejus  pro- 
spcctu  presto  est ;  et  omne  quod 
prtP^senB  est,  scire  potest  potius 
quam  piK&cire.^Greg.  lili,  lo. 
^.6^.  ill  Job.  cap.  30.  Et  paulo 
post.  In  ilJOj  nee  prsterita,  nee 


futura  reperiri  queunt^  scd 
cuncta  mutabilin  inimutabiliter 
durant ;  et  qu£L'  in  aeipsis  siuiul 
existere  non  pusKUnt,  illi  siniul 
omiua  9H&istuiit,  fiiliilque  in  ilia 
pricterit  quod  transit :  quia  in 
ffitemitatc  ejus  modo  quodom 
incDrnprelLensibili,  cunda  rolu- 
niina  Bd^culorum  transit.' untifl  nia- 
nent,  currentift  fitant.— Vide  Pe- 
trum  Dnniianiim  in  Ep.  4.  de 
omnipotentia^et  Luduviciim  B&1> 
lasLer  Hierologise,  cap.  3. 
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of  time  or  of  succession  be  real,  the  Eternal  knows 
these  diifereaces  much  better  than  we  do ;  and  if  he 
know  a  difference  between  things  present,  past,  and  to 
come,  to  be  present,  past,  or  to  come  is  not  all  one 
in  respect  of  his  eternal  knowledge.  If  God  (as  all 
grant)  be  before  all  worlds,  his  knowledge,  being  co-48 
eternal  to  his  being,  must  needs  be  before  all  worlds. 
And  St.  Austin  himself  grants  a  scienfia,  a  science 
or  knowledge  in  God  most  infallible  of  all  things  that 
have  been,  are,  or  shall  be,  before  they  are,  were,  or 
could  be  ;  for  they  could  not  be  coeternal  to  him, 
who  is  before  all  worlds,  the  beginning  of  the  world 
itself,  and  of  all  things  in  it.  Now  all  knowledge  of 
things  not  yet  present,  but  to  come,  is  foreknowledge ; 
to  determine  or  decree  things  future,  is  to  pre-deter- 
mine  or  fore-decree  them.  And  seeing  God  from 
eternity  hath  both  known  and  decreed  the  things  that 
then  were  not,  he  is  said  to  have  foreknown  and  fore- 
decreed  them :  so,  then,  God  foreknows  and  man  fore- 
knows ;  God  hath  decreed  and  man  hath  decreed. 
But  the  difference  between  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
knowing and  decreeing  being  not  ofttimes  well 
expressed  by  learned  writers  or  teachers,  and  seldom 
duly  considered  by  their  readers  or  hearers,  the  iden- 
tity of  words  wherewith  we  express  our  own  fore- 
knowledge and  God's  foreknowledge  begets  a  similitude 
of  conceit,  or  will  hardly  suffer  us  rightly  to  conceive 
the  true  difference  between  the  nature  and  manner  of 
human  wisdom  and  wisdom  divine.  And  this  hath 
been  the  fertile  nursery  of  many  errors  in  this  argu- 
ment, which  now  and  hereafter  we  shall  endeavour  to 
displant ;  imitating  the  heralds,  who  are  often  enforced 
to  give  the  same  coat  to  divers  parties,  but  always 
vith  some  difference  remarkable  to  such  as  are  con- 
versant in  the  mysteries  of  their  art. 

JACKSON,  vol,.  V.  ir 
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10.  Our  knowledge  of  things  to  come  is  many  ways 
imperfect  (and  foreknowledge  only),  because  the  dura- 
tion neither  of  our  knowledge  nor  of  ourselves  as  yet 
can  reach  unto  that  point  of  time  wherein  things  so 
known  get  first  existence.  We  look  on  them  as  on 
things  afar  off,  which  we  expected  to  meet;  for  as 
things  past  resemble  movables  going  from  us,  so 
things  future  seem  to  come  upon  us  ;  and  whiles  they 
get  being  which  before  they  had  not,  we  get  continu- 
ance of  being  and  of  knowledge  which  before  we  had 
not ;  that  is,  we  gain  a  real  coexistence  with  them ; 
for  if  the  days  or  thread  of  our  life  should  be  cut  off 
before  the  things  foreknown  by  us  come  to  pass  or 
get  actual  being,  we  could  not  possibly  have  coexist- 
ence with  them :  such  being  or  duration  as  they  have 
is  too  short  the  one  way,  and  our  existence  too  short 
the  other  way,  to  make  up  this  knot  or  bond  of  mutual 
relation  which  we  call  coexistence :  there  must  be  on 
our  part  a  continuation  or  lengthening  of  that  exist- 
ence which  we  have  ;  and  on  their  part  a  growth  into 
that  actual  being  which  whilst  they  are  merely 
future  they  have  not,  before  we  and  they  can  be 
truly  said  to  exist  together.  Now  if  we  shall  mould 
the  manner  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  things  future 
in  our  own  conceit  or  foreknowledge  of  them,  we  shall 
erroneously  collect,  that,  seeing  we  cannot  infallibly 
foreknow  future  contingents,  so  neither  could  they  be 
infallibly  foreknown  by  God,  if  to  him  or  in  respect  of 
his  decree  they  were  contingents,  and  not  necessarily 
predetermined. 

And  some  there  be  which  push  our  proneness  to 
this  error  forward  by  another.  Not  distinguishing 
between  contingency  and  uncertainty,  they  argue 
thus: 


cnxv.  viu.      Cfai''a  Foreknoxofeilffe  ttud  ;t/««V. 

^That  which  is  in  itself  uiicertnni  caunot  ceitaiiily 
known  : 
Every  future  coiitirigfiit  is  in  itself  uncertain  : 
Ergo,  it  is  jiot  possible  llmt  a  future  contingent 
sliotild  certainly  be  known. 
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lit  they  consider  not  that  there  is  a  twofold  uncer- 
tainty;  one,  formally  relative;  another,  only  denomina- 49 
^re  or  fundamental.     Tliat  whicli  is  relatively  uncer- 
tain cannot  be  certainly  known  ;  for  so  it  should  be 
certain  to  him  to  whom  it  is  uncertain.     Bttt  a  future 
contingent,  as  it  is  contingent,  doth  not  necessarily  or 
formally  include  this  relative  uncertainty,  aUhongh  it 
usually  be  in  part  the  foundation  or  co-founder  of  it: 
for  relative  uncertainty,  or  that  uncertainty  which  is 
80  termed  with  relation  unto  knowledge,  results  partly 
from  the  nature  of  tfie  object,  suppose  a  future  con- 
tingent or  event  mutable ;  partly,  and  more  principally, 
from  the  intperfection   of  the  knowledge  in  respect  of 
which  it  is  said  uncertain.     But  the  same  effect  or 
event,  which  is  in  part   the  foundation  of  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  finite  or  unperfect  knowledge,  may  be 
H^e  distinct  or  proper  object  of  knowledge  in  itself 
infallible,  or  of  knowledge  iufinite.     Now  if  we  grant 
jhat  there  Is  any  knowledge  in   itself  infallible,  we 
^pnuot  imagine  that  any  thing  possible  (yet  is  every 
Tuture  contingeut,  though  we  consider  it  as  contin- 
gently future,  passible)  should  be  uncertain  unto  such 
knowledge.     We  should  again  consider,  that  the  Eter- 
nal Providence  doth  neither  know  nor  foreknow  con- 
Lingetils  future  by  interposed  or  expiring  acts,  but  by 

tterrninable  and  eternal  knowledge,  Ju  which  there  is 
»  succession,  nothing  future,  nothing  past.  And 
without  the  interposition  of  some  deterniinir>g  or 
expiring  acts,  there  can  l>e  no  error  in  men  :  no  inau 
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errs  while  he  is  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  whilst  he 
suspends  hia  judgment.  Take  then  away  the  imper- 
fection of  our  kuowledge  or  judgment  whilst  it  is  in 
suspense,  which  is  ignorance  rather  than  error,  aoi) 
it  belter  resembles  divine  knowledge  than  our  actUA] 
resolutions  or  determinations  do- 
ll. The  best  knowledge  which  we  can  have  ^ 
thhigs  contingent  is  but  conjectural;  and  of  thing! 
merely  carnal  we  cannot  have  so  much  as  a  true  cod- 
jectural  knowledge,  for  those  things  we  term  ffliUfl/ 
which  nre  without  the  reach  or  sphere  of  our  forectet 
or  conjecture.  And  hence  it  is  tliat  tlie  actual  eslii- 
bitton  of  any  event*  whether  casual  or  contingent,  dotii 
always  actuate,  increase,  or  perfect  our  knowletlgr 
The  true  reason  why  we  cannot  certainly  forebuow 
events  contingent  is  because  our  essence  and  know- 
ledge are  but  finite  ;  so  that  things  contingent  are  not 
bo  contained  in  lis,  that  if  we  could  perfectly  know 
ourselv^es,  we  might  perfectly  know  thein.  But  in  tltf 
Divine  Essence  all  real  cfR'CtR,  all  events  ptssi hie,  whe- 
ther necessary,  casual  or  coutiugeut,  are  eniim-nllir 
contained,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  essence 
necessarily  includes  the  perfect  knowledge,  not  only  d 
all  things  that  have  been,  arc,  or  shall  be,  bill  of  all 
things  that  might  have  been  or  possibly  may  be.  For 
as  God's  essence  is  present  in  every  place,  as  it  were 
an  ubiquitary  centre,  so  is  his  eternity  or  infinite  dura- 
tion indivisibly  coexistent  to  every  part  of  sufcessioo, 
and  yet  withal  is  round  about  it.  He  it  is  that  driva 
things  future  upon  us,  being  from  eternity  as  well 
beyond  them  as  on  this  side  of  them.  Though  he 
should  create  other  creatures  without  the  circunifereBfe 
of  this  worlds  they  should  be  all  within  his  present** 
without  which  it  is  impossible  aught  besides  him 
should  have  any  existence  ;  yet  should  he  not  properly 
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\m  any  new  existence  in  them,  but  only  take  a  deno- 
liiiation  of  coexistence  with  thern  ;  because  they  have 
existence  in  him,  wliich  before  they  had  not.  Thus, 
admitting  the  branches  of  contingency  or  indifferent 
sibilities  never  reduced  to  act,  to  be  in  our  appre- 
lerision  numberless;  yet  whensoever  any  thing  comes50 
to  pass  which  might  not  have  been^  it  cannot  fall  wilh- 
>ut  the  sphere  of  God's  actual  knowledge,  which  is 
fully  commensurable  to  eternity  and  immensity;  and 
therefore  iy  not  only  coexistent  to  every  successive  act, 
jut  doth  environ  whole  suceession.  And  whether  of 
Biich  things  as  possibly  may  be,  more  or  fewer  be 
reduced  to  act,  nothing  accrues  to  eternal  knowledge, 
ao  new  act  cnn  be  produced  in  it  by  the  casual  event; 
but  only  that  which  was  eternally  known,  having  now 
gotten  actual  coexistence  with  eternity,  bestows  this 
ixtrinsical  denomination  upon  the  eternal  Creator,  ^  It 
i^as  foreknown  from  eternity;'  that  is,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, known  when  it  was  uotj  by  him  that  more 
projK-rly  always  indi  visibly  is,  than  was  before  it;  and 
being  such,  his  knowledge  of  things  which  in  respect 
of  uy  are  only  future  and  foreknown,  doth  as  truly 
Iresemble  or  rather  contain  our  knowledge  of  things 
Ipast  or  present  as  of  things  to  come.  Now  for  us  to 
'^apprehend  a  thing  past  under  the  nature  of  a  thing 
contingent  is  not  impossible.  And  though  we  certainly 
know  it  to  be  already  past,  yet  this  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  doth  not  persuade  us  that  it  came  to  pass 
^certainly  or  inevitably;  but  is  very  compatible  with 
tour  conceit  of  its  coutingcncy  or  casual  production 
whilst  it  was  present.  Our  knowledge  of  such  things 
past  or  present  is  necessary,  but  the  event  itself  is  not 
therefore  necessary,  nor  to  be  termed  necessary  hi 
res|>ecl  of  our  knowledge.  Mucli  less  may  we  say, 
either  that  contingent  effects  are  necessary,  or  that  no 
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effects  are  not  necessary,  in  respect  of  God's  decree  or 
foreknowledge  of  them.  For  if  we  believe  tliat  OoJ's 
foreknowledge  of  all  events  to  come,  be  they  of  whai 
kind  they  possibly  may  be,  is  more  clear  and  more  iu- 
fallible  tlian  our  best  knowledge  of  things  past  or 
present;  the  necessary  infallibility  of  his  knowledge 
can  neither  add  any  degree  of  necessity  to  the  nature 
of  the  events  foreknown,  nor  take  one  jot  of  contiu- 
gency  from  them.  God  should  not  be  absolutely  infi- 
nite either  in  essence  or  in  knowledge^  if  the  absolute 
infallibility  of  his  foreknowledge,  or  the  iinpossibilitf 
of  big  not  erring  Jii  his  predictions,  were  in  itseU' 
grounded  upon,  or  to  be  inferred  by  us,  from  the  abw- 
kite  necessity  of  the  event,  rather  than  from  the  abso- 
lute infinity  of  his  wisdom.  For  those  effects  which 
being  otherwise  in  their  nature  contingent  it  is  in  our 
power  (by  God's  permission,  by  circumspection  and 
forecast)  to  alter,  by  laying  a  necessity  upon  them 
which  before  they  had  not,  we  are  able  (after  this 
necessity  laid  upon  them  by  ourselves)  infallibly  (o 
foreknow  and  foretell,  albeit  our  knowledge  still  remain 
but  finite,  "^ow  that  some  events  wliidi  are  to-day 
in  themselves  and  by  God's  decree  truly  contingent 
may  by  our  industry  and  circumspection  become  to- 
morrow truly  necessary,  no  intelligent  Cliristian  divim 
will  (I  hope)  deny  ;  or  if  any  do  deny  it,  we  shall  be 
able  (by  God's  assistance)  positively  to  deinoustratt 
the  truth  of  this  our  assertion,  and  withal  demonstrate 
tlie  dangerous  incouvenieuces  of  the  contradictoiV 
opinion,  in  the  treatise  of  Divine  Providence.  In  the 
mean  time^  to  finish  this  principal  stem  of  Divine  Pixk 
vidence,  to  wit,  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  tlie  dependence 
which  things  temporal  liave  upon  his  eternal  know- 
ledge ;  succession  we  imagine  as  a  scroll  containing 
several  columns  of  contingency  or  indifferent   poeai- 
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[l)iUties ;  of  wiiich  ouly  so  many,  or  so  much  of  any, 

in  revolution  of  time  take  ink,  and  are  unfolded, 

Econie  visible  to  men  and  angels.     But  the  Almighty 

llooketh  on  all  things,  as  well  from  that  end  of  lime 

[which  is  to  coine,  as  from  that  which  is  past;  his  infinite 

and  eternal  wisdom  doth  not  only  encompass  all  things  51 

tliat  come  to  pass,  as  the  circinnference  doth  the  centre, 

I     but  peuetrattis  the  \vhole  scroll  of  succession  from  end 

Bio  end)  und  from  corner  to  corner,  more  clearly  than 

"  the  sun's  brightness  doth  t!ie  perspicuous  or  purified 

^air.   Those  columns  of  mere  possibilities  never  actuated, 

Hwhich  his  finger  from  eternity  hath  drawn  in  charactei'S 

Heecr«t  and  invisible  to  his  creatures,  are  alike  distinct 

and  legible  to  liis  glorious  eye,  as  those  others  whose 

first  draught,  being  as  secretly  and  invisibly  fashioned 

I     by  him,  man  or  other  second  causes  by  his  concourse  fill 

Bi^ith  actual  or  sensible  existence^  as  the  embroiderer 

doth  the  drawer*s   obscure   pattern  with  conspicuous 

branches  of  silk,  gold,  or  silver. 

12.  But  lest  we  may  be  thought  to  read  the  ancients 
with  no  greater  reverence  than  we  do  some  modeni 
■  writers  from  whom  we  freely  dissent,  without  any 
impulsion  of  envy  or  vainglory,  let  us,  for  conclusion 
of  this  long  discourse,  a  little  reflect  upon  the  testi- 
inonies  before  avouched  out  of  St.  Austin,  and  out  of 
St,  Gregory,  The  truth,  then,  at  which  these  two 
learned  fathers  aimed,  and  which,  in  the  charitable 
construction  of  such  as  read  them  with  reverence,  they 
did  not  miss,  may  be  fully  comprised  in  these  observa- 
tions following,  which  are  but  necessary  extracts  of  what 
hath  hitherto  been  delivered.  Whereas  St.  Gregory 
8aitk»  "  Unto  God  nothing  is  past,  nothing  to  come;" 
the  true  construction  of  his  meaning  is,  that  in  God's 
knowledge  of  tilings  past*  present,  or  to  come,  there  is 
nihil  J'nUtrntH,  nihii  2>r<ctentum,  u*o  such  difference  of 
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time  or  duration  as  we  express  by  these  words^  ^fitfure 
or  pa ftf ;  for  it  alvvuys  ib,  and  so  perfectly  alw^ays  k 
tliEit  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  by  succession  or  variety 
of  events,   be   they   necessary,    casual,   or   contingent. 
But  as  his  eternal  knowledge  of  all  things  doth  not 
make  all  things  which  he  knows  to  be  eternal,  (no  ati 
in  respect  of  his  eternal  decree  or  knowledge,  fur  ht 
eternally  decrees  and  knows  things  temporal  and  mu- 
table,) so  neither  doth  the  imrnntable  or  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  his  knowledge  make  all  things  so  known  by 
him  to  be  itmnutable  or  absolutely  necessary,  either  in 
themselves    or   in   respect   of  his   eternal   knowledge. 
Oidy  this  we  are  bound  to  believe»  and  this  is  all  that 
we  may  in  (his  argnment  safely  say,  '*  God's  knowledge 
of  things  mutable  and  nijnt.'cessary  is  absuluttly  neces- 
sary, because  absolutely  infinite.''     Again*  it   is  most 
true  which  St.  Gregory  saith,  that  things  future  do  nri 
come  upon  God  as  they  do  upon  us  ;  that  things  pre- 
sent do  not  pass  by  him  or  from  him  as  they  do  from 
us.     Whilst  things  present  pass  from  us,  we  likewj«e 
pass  from  them ;  for  we  continually  lose  that  portion 
of  duration  or  coexistence  whit^h  we  had  with  them, 
always  gainiug,  whilst  our  glass  is  in  runnings  a  lunt 
erit  or  link  of  coexistence  with  that  which  is  next  to 
come.    Nothing,  in  this  sense,  can  pass  by  God  or  from 
God,  because  he  always  is,  and  the  manner  of  his  du- 
ration is  indivisible:  he  cannot  lose  any  existence  by 
antiquity,  nor  gain  any  new  portion  of  duration  by 
everlasting    continuance.     Times     passings    exonerate 
themselves  into  the  ocean  of  his  infinite  duration  with- 
out enlarging  it;  times  coming  incessantly  ilow  from 
it  without  diminution  of  it.     Times  future,  again  art 
said  to  come  upon  us,  or  to  meet  us,  because  our  dura- 
tion or  existence  cannot  reach  to  future  things  whilst 
they  are  future  :   the  very  angels  are  not  of  so  long 
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landing  or  duratioTj  to-day,  as  they  sball  be  to-mor- 
3W  :    unless  things  future  did   come  towards   them, 
liid  as  it  were  meet  thenn.  they  should  have  no  co-5S 
jxisteiice  with  them.     Id  this  sense,  times  future  can- 
lot  be  said  to  come  upon  God,  because  he  always  is, 
lind  exists  every  way  before  them.     His  duration  is 
yesterday,  to-day»  to-morrow,  the  same  for  ever;  and 
every  way  the  same   without   addition    of  quantity, 
ritliout  alteration  of  nature  or  quality,  and  in  it  ax's 
ill  things  that  are.    So  mucli  of  being  as  things  future 
tan  be  said  to  have,  they  have  it  in  him  and  from  him  ; 
BO  much  of  being  as  there  r*^maiiiH  of  things  past,  re- 
laineth  in  him;   and  things  present,  even  presence 
tself,  cannot  for  a  moment  subsist  without  him. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Divine  ImmntahilUtj. 
1,  With  these  stems  of  divine  pei-fection  hitherto 
Expressed,  another  presents  itself  to  our  conteiriplatiou 
^hich  some  schoolmen  have  moulded  in  the  same  con- 
ceit with  eternity,  of  which  otiiers  conceive  it  to  be  the 
jffspring.  Us  it  sufficeth,  that  the  true  explication  of 
le  former  confirms  the  truth  of  this  attribute  whose 
[jrief  explication  we  now  seek;  and  perhaps,  if  I 
Bhoutd  speak  properly,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  the  off- 
'spring  of  our  right  knowledge  of  the  former.  The 
I  attribute  itself,  whose  truth  in  former  disputes  hath 
I  been  supposed,  is  divine  immutability;  wliich  may  be 
^■thus  demonstrated  : 

^m  2r  AU  mutation  supposcth  a  defect  or  imperfection 
Neither  in  respect  of  tlie  term  whence  or  into  which  the 
change  is  made,  and  therefore  can  have  no  place  in 
absohite  or  abstract  perfection,  or  in  essence  infinite. 
More  particularly,  all  mutation  or  change  is  either  in 
essence,  in  quantity,  in  place,  or  in  (piality ;  under 
which  we  comprehend  all  vital  endeavours,  all  acts  of 
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the  will  or  understanding.     In  essence  or  nature,  it  a 
impossible  the  totality  and  fountain  of  essence  shouM 
admit  any  change ;  as  impossible  for  him  which  faalii 
no  author  of  being  not  to  he  always  ■Avhat  be  ]s»  tt 
for  that  which  now  is  not,  to  take  his  being  to  i 
unto   infinite   perfection   (for   such   he    is)    what 
accrue?     On  the  other  side,  nothing  can  fall  from  it 
but  must  fall  into  him,  seeing  he  is  in  being  infinite: 
and  in   that  he   fiJieth  every  place  by  bis    essentiii 
presence,  it  is  impossible  he  should  move  from  plaot 
to  place,  or  be  can'ied  by  any  circular  motion*  beiD^ 
iudivisibly   and   totally    in    every   space   that   can  be 
imagined.     And  as  his  immensity  could  not   be  ex- 
tended or  contracted  by  extension  of  new  inaguitiulo 
or  by  diminution  or  annihilatiun  of  the  old,  so  ueitbcr 
can  Iiis  eternity  be  shortened  or  lengthened    by  con- 
tinuation of  succession,  or  expiration  of  time  or  motion- 
Power,  in  like  sort,  truly  infinite,  can  admit  no  intea- 
sion  or  retnission  in  endeavours,  but  nioveth  all  things 
without  motion^  and  worketh  all  things  without  labour 
or  toil  inherent;  for  all  things  are  made  and  brought 
to  nothing  by  his  sole  will  or  word.     Nor  speaks  ht 
aught  which  from  eternity  he  hath  not  spoken;  albeil 
succeeding  ages  have  still  new  messengers  of  his  eternal 
will  and  word.     All  Jles/t  is  as  grass^  and  all  tkt 
glory  of  man  as  tkefloiver  of  the  grass.     The  grau 
toitheretkr  and  the  flower  thereof  Jhlleth  away :   bat 
S3  lite  ivord  of  the  Lord  enduretk  for  ever.     And  yet 
this  was  that  word  of  the  gospel  which  seemed  then 
first  to  be  preached  unto  them, 

3.  All  the  difficulty  wherewith  flesh  and  blood  in 
this  article  are  usually  assaulted,  or  seem  to  themselvei 
to  be  beset,  is,  how  his  will  or  counsel  should  be  eter- 
nally immutable,  and  yet  everlastingly  free  ;  but  sup- 
posing what  we  often  promise,  and  once  for  all  (by  hi* 
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assistance)  shall  undoubtedly  prove^  that  absolute  cou- 

figeucy  or   possibilities   ut^iiipentleiit   betwixt   many 
ects  may  as  truly  be  the  object  of  his  eternal  decree, 
necessity  in  other  works  of  nature ;  I  see  not  what 
appearance  of  difficulty  can  present  itself  to  such  as 

Ear  the  two  former  principles  before-inentiotjed  level 
their  rainds  and  thoughts;  the  one»  that  God  is 
solute  infinite  in  being  ;  the  other,  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely perfect^  according  to  all  the  branches  of  being  or 
perfection  by  us  conceivable;  or  more  than  all  these» 
perfection  itself.  Now  in  thin^  that  have  any  better 
|iortion  of  being  wherein  they  can  truly  delight,  it  is, 
to  our  apjirehensiun,  a  degree  or  portion  of  perfection 
to  have  au  immutable  state  of  such  being  ;  an  imjier- 
fection.  to  be  subject  to  alteration  or  change;  but 
^^whuther  their  estate  be  mutable  or  iinuiutuble,  it  is  a 
greater  perfection  to  be  free  in  their  operations,  that* 
to  be  restrained  to  some  one  or  few  particnlars,  with- 
out any  choice  or  variety  of  subjects,  wherein  they 
may  exercise  their  operative  faculties-  Brutish  or 
luerely  sensitive  creatures  have  a  delectable  kind  of 
being  whose  coiitintiance  they  desire,  but  without  all 
variety  of  choice  or  desire  of  any  better  being,  although 
(be  best  being  tliey  have  be  subject  to  alteration  or 
change.  Men  are  free  in  their  operations,  but  nnitablt* 
and  subject  to  alterations,  as  well  in  their  nature  as 
in  their  o|>eration9,  or  in  the  objects  of  their  freedom  ; 
ind  yet  are  more  excellent  than  the  visible  heavens, 
which  are  not  obnoxious  to  alteration  or  corruption ; 
«j  that  if  the  heavens,  or  otiier  incorruptible  substances, 
had  their  freedom  of  choice,  which  men  have,  they 
would  be  more  perfect  and  excellent  civaturcj?  than 
nan  ii  ;  or^  if  man  were  as  immortal  tis  they  are,  he 
voulit  be  incomparably  more  perfect  than  they  can  be, 
nithout  the   freedom  of  choice  or  ^vilJ,  which  (as  wc 
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now  suppose)  is  the  inseparable  consequent  or  com. 
pauioii  of  reason,  or  intellectuni  knowledge ;  bul 
though  frpedom  be  in  itself  a  great  perfection*  yelte 
be  fret*  to  do  evil  is  a  branch  of  imperfection  wLid 
springs  from  the  mutability  of  the  creature's  frt^ora. 
And  tliis  their  mutability,  though  in  Itself  an  irapcr* 
fection,  j'et  is  an  imperfection  necessarily  prerequird 
or  presupposed  to  tlie  perfection  of  the  creature  ;  U 
no  creature  can  be  truly  perfect  by  nature,  but  by  tfar 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Creator ;  and  it  his  will  airf 
jjleasure  to  make  them  mutable  before  tbey  be  iiitniD' 
tably  happy.  But  the  Creator  of  all  things,  in  that  ht 
is  absolutely  perfect,  even  perfection  itself,  is  essentially 
immutable,  essentially  free,  and  immutably  happy,  I* 
cause  infinitely  good.  Yet  if  we  compare  these  aO^M 
butes  amongst  themselves,  immutability  is  the  grooP 
or  supporter,  not  the  crown  or  perfection  of  freed(SB. 
but  freedom  rather  the  perfection  of  iminutabililT 
Yet  were  freedom  in  itself,  how  perfect  and  complete 
soever  it  were,  no  absolute  perfection,  unless  it  were 
immutably  wedded  unto  goodnesSp  Absolute  iinmuU- 
bility  and  absolute  fieedom  may  very  well  stand  to- 
gether, even  in  our  conceits,  so  they  be  rightly  joined 
or  sorted.  To  be  freely  immutable  implies  a  cootn- 
dictiou,  if  not  unto  the  nature  of  immutability^  y« 
64  unto  the  nature  of  absolute  perfection*  or  to  our  true 
conceit  of  infinite  being.  To  be  freely  immutable  iss 
branch  of  imperfection  or  impotency,  which  might  put 
all  those  perfections  which  are  contained  in  that  naturr 
which  is  uo  otherwise  than  freely  inmiutable  iipou  the 
hazard:  if  the  Divine  Essence  were  freely  immutable. 
or  free  iu  respect  of  his  immutability,  whether  of 
nature  or  goodness,  it  were  possible  for  him  to  put 
off  these  two  attributeSj  and  to  clothe  himself  witli 
mutability,  which  is  always  charged  with  possibilitycf 
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Ding  amiss  ;  but  to  be  immutably  free  is  no  point  of 
iperfection,  but  rather  the  period  of  perfection ;  and 
necessarily  infers  this  perfection  (whicli  we  call  free- 
dom) to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  attributes  of  powerj 
bf  wisdom,  of  eternity,  or  goodness  are.  The  excel- 
?ncy  of  liis  nature  and  essence  necessarily  incliides  an 
ernal  liberty  or  freedom  in  tJie  exercise  of  his  om- 
lipotent  power,  and  in  the  influence  or  communication 
»f  his  gooiiness  ;  free  it  is  for  him,  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  omnipotently  to  decree  as  well  a  mutability 
the  actions  of  some  things  created^  as  a  necessity  or 
inn^utability  in  the  course  or  operation  of  nature  in- 
animate: that  tlie  course  of  man's  life,  or  the  final 
loom  awarded  to  every  man,  (though  that  must  be 
kvarded  unlo  all  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 
>ursesj)  should  be  immutable,  because  they  are  forcset 
>y  an  immutable  omnipotent  decree,  hath  no  more 
alour  of  truth  than  to  say,  the  omnipotent  Creator  must 
needs  be  black,  because  he  made  the  crows  and  ebony 
>lack  ;  or  white,  because  he  made  tlie  snow  and  swans 
srhite  ;  or  green  and  yellow,  because  he  made  the  gold 
ellow  and  the  popinjays  green  ;  or  that  he  should  he 
'  all  colours  because  the  raitibow  h  his  creature.  Let 
Ifi  believe  then  that  he  is  everlastingly  and  innnutably 
free  to  make  creatures  of  what  kind  it  jdeaseth  liini, 
lliat  he  hath  printed  a  resemblance  of  his  freedom  in 
fctie  mutability  of  this  inferior  world,  and  hatb  left  a 
[lodel  of  Ids  iiritnutability  in  the  celestial  and  immortal 
ibstanccs  ;  but  the  nrore  immutable  he  is,  the  more 
eeistible  vue  conceive  his  power  to  be;  or  the  greater 
lis  wisdom  is,  the  less  preventable  the  contrivances  of 
It  are;  the  worse  it  would  he  with  such  as  have  to 
"deal  with  him,  were  not  his  goorlness  (which  is  the 
rule  of  his  eternal  decree)  immutably  as  great  as  be 
liimself  or  his  other  attributes  are. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Eternal  and  Immutable  Decree, 

1.  From  all  or  most  of  the  former  speculatiM^  | 
concerning  the  several  branches  of  the  dixdne  aUri- 
butes  or  perfections,  somewhat  (nay  be  gathered  not 
unuseful  for  rcctifyiuj^  or  bettering  out'  apprehensiooi 
of  God's  absolute  and  omnipotent  decree ;  a  point 
though  in  all  ages  most  difficult,  yet  in  this  age  k^ 
come  so  common,  and  so  far  extended,  that  no  divine 
can  adventure  upon  any  other  service  profitable  forlbc 
present  estate  of  Christ's  militant  church,  but  he  shill 
be  enforced  either  to  make  his  passage  through  it,cf  | 
come  so  nigh  unto  it  that  he  must  in  good  manners  i 
homage  unto  it.  That  this  decree  is  for  its  lenot 
immutable,  (if  we  take  it  in  the  abstract,  or  as  it  isio 
55  God,)  is  clear  from  the  attribute  last  handled  ;  thattb* 
same  decree  is  irresistible  in  its  executions,  or  that  the 
things  decreed  are  inevitable,  is  evident  from  the  attri- 
bute of  God's  infinite  power  or  omnipotency  ;  that  this 
immutable,  irresistible  decree  is  eternal,  or  before  all 
times,  no  man  questions.  Yet  is  it  not  agreed  upcfl 
by  all,  either  what  a  decree  is^  or  what  it  is  to  be 
eternal;  at  least  the  most  part  do  not  perfectly  bear 
in  mind  the  true  importances  of  an  eternal  decree.  To 
this  purpose  have  the  former  speculations  concerning 
eternity  and  God's  infinite  wisdom  been  premised, 
lest,  by  the  incogitant  use  of  these  and  the  like  scrii>- 
ture  phrases,  "God  foreknows  or  hath  decreed  all 
things  from  eternity,"  that  slumber  might  creep  upon 
theunvigilant  or  unattentive  reader,  with  whose  dreams 
many  deceived  have  thought  and  spoken  of  God's  d^ 
cree  or  predetermination  of  things  to  come,  as  of  art* 
already  irrevocably  finished  and  aceornpHshed  ;   and  hr 


n  consequent  error  rosolve  tliat  it  i^i  as  iin])ossil)le  for 

any  thing  to  l*e  otherwise  iJian  it  is,  will  be,  or  hath 

l>een»  as  it  is  to  recall  that  again  which  is  already  past, 

\n  which  conceit,  though  ihey  do  not  expressly  speak 

»r  think  it,  they  necessarily  involve  thus  much,  *  That 

rod  by  his  eternal  and  powerful  decree  did  set  the 

jurse  of  nature  a-going  with  an  irresistible  and  unre- 

raclable  swinge,  and  since  only  looks  upon  it  with  an 

lliwful  eye,  as  masters  sometimes  watch  their  servants 

whether  they  go  the  way  they  arc  coinmauded.'     But 

^it  is  a   rule  in  divinity,  not  contradicted,  for  aught  I 

Hsnow,  hy  any  Christian,  that  there  is  altogether  as  great 

need  and  use  of  power  and  wisdom  infinite  to  manage 

»the  world,  as  there  was  at  first  to  make  it ;  Pater  mens 
Msque  moth  fyjwraiur,  (saith  the  Wisdom  of  God,*)  et 
ego  aperor ;  3fi/  Father  tcorketh  hiiherio,  and  I 
tvorA-.  And  as  he  ceaseth  not  to  work,  so  doth  he 
never  cease  to  decree:  Operatur  omvia  secundnm 
,conxtlium  tohtntnttji  snae^ ;  Me  ivorJteth  all  things  ae- 
'^rdhig  to  the  counsel  of  his  tv'tll.  So  that  alheit  the 
aunsel  of  his  will  by  which  he  worketh  be  eternal,  yet 
\\\  things  are  not  yet  wrought  hy  it.  Shall  we  say 
lien,  he  hath  not  decreed  whatsoever  doth  or  shall 
"fall  us  ?  Yes,  in  this  sense  we  may;  he  doth  not  now 
first  hegin  to  decree  them,  but  inasnincii  as  his  decrees 
have  no  end,  we  should  remember  withal  that  he  now 
^■ecrees  them.  And  it  were  much  safer  for  every  man 
^Th  particular  to  look  on  God  s  decree  concerning  him- 
self as  prcpcut  or  coexistent  to  his  whole  course  of  life, 
rather  than  on  it  as  it  was  before  the  world  or  in 
Adam  ;  fur  so  we  shall  think  of  it  as  of  an  act  past 
and  finished,  which  hath  denonireed  sentence  upon  us 
riore  irrcvocablo  than  the  laws  of  the  Meilcs  and 
*erRini>K.     Howbeit  even  these  laws  whiles  thev  were 
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in  making  suppose  that  liberty  in  tlieir  makers  wliici 
they  utterly  took  from  them  being  once  enacted. 

2.  God's  decrees  are  like  theirs  in  that  tliey  are  id 
themselves  unalterable,    but  not  in    that     they  inakt 
some   evils   which   befall  others  inevitable,    or  8<w« 
casual  inconveniences  unaniendable.     No  wisdom  but 
that  which  is  infinite,   and   an   eternal   law    in   itself, 
foreseeing  all  things  that   possibly  can    be^  hath  jstf 
wan-ant  to  make  decrees  for  men  everlastin«rlv  i 
table.     Too  strict  obligement   unto  laws   positive  or 
decrees  unalterable  deprives  both  lawgivers  and  otbrt* 
of  their  native  liberty  and  opportunity  of  doing  good. 
Were  the  jjope's  wisdom  and  integrity  jjaraHel  to  tbit 
eupereminent  dignity  which   he   challengeth,    it  weft 
not  amiss  for  the  body  whereof  he  is  the  lawful  bfad. 
if  he  exercised  the  same  power  over  his  grants  or  arti 
that   he    doth    over   Iiis    breath ;   always    reserving  i 
56  liberty  to  send  them  forth  or  call  them  in  ;    to  enlai^ 
contract*   or  invei-t  them,  according   to   exigencies  or 
occasions   present.     To  alter  his  opinion  of  men,  as 
they  do  theirs   in  points   of  useful  doftriue,   or   their 
demeanours  in  matters  of  life — curbing  him  this  year 
whom   he   privileged    the    last   year,  now   punishing 
where  he  lately  rewarded,  and,  shortly  after,  rewartling 
where  now  he  puuisheth — would  argue  no  inulabiliiy 
of  mind   or   unsettled   fickle  disposition,   but   rathef 
immovable   constancy,  if  so  in   all   these   changes  he 
truly  observed  the  rule  of  justice,  which,  because  it  is 
always  one   and   the   same,  and  never   varies,   roust 
needs  afford   different    measures   to   ditferent   deserts, 
and   fit   contrary  dispositions   M'ith   contrarv   recom- 
penses.    But  seeing  princes  and  governors   are  made 
of  the  same  corrupted  mould  with  those  whom   they 
govern,  ofttimcs  exposed  by  height  of  place  to  greater 
blasts  of  mutability  and   inconstancy  than  their  inff^ 
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lore,  publk  laws  have  been  soiiglit  out  by  most 
ations,  to  run  like  a  straight  line  betwixt  two  dis- 
rtetl  and  trooked  ones,  and  to  be  as  a  firm  or  bar 
twten  the  tumuUiioua  and  raging  passions  of  princes 
d  subjects,  which  e-^^vy  foot  (as  we  say)  would  fall 
111  were  tJiey  not  thus  fended  ofl'  one  from  the  other, 
pon   this  eorisideratiou   many  conquerors   have  been 

) content  to  sheath  up  a  great  part  of  their  illimited 
toower  (retaining  some  competent  prerogatives  tothem- 
pelves  and  their  successors)  in  public  edicts  or  laws, 
not  altogether  so  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
^and  Persians,  yet  less  subject  to  change  than  lords' 
^kurposes  or  princes'  pleasures:  and  every  act  whereto 
^g&ief  jiasa  their  consent  restrains  them  of  some  former 
^liberty,  and  abates  somewhat  of  their  present  great- 
I  ness  ;  to  whose  length  or  continuance  (as  Theoponipus 
I  observed)  much  by  this  means  is  added  ;  and  it  were 
I  better  to  live  a  hundred  years,  as  he  said,  with  inge- 
'  nuous  health  and  strength,  than  to  swagger  it  for 
twenty  with  giantly  force  or  athletical  constitution. 
And  albeit  the  law  (which  is  a  common  looking-glass, 
to  direct  the  prince  in  commanding  and  the  subject  in 
ibeying)  may  sometimes  lay  out  authority  and  some- 
iines  obedience,  or  inflict  punishment  one  while  and 
ispense  rewards  another  while,  in  measure  greater  or 
than  a  wise  and  just  arbitrator,  chosen  for  these 
particular  purposes,  would  allow  of,  yet  both  it  been 
thought  fittest  for  all  jjarts  rather  to  brook  these  in- 
I  terposed  mischiefs  than  to  be  perpetually  subject  to 
I  th«  former  iuconvcnieuces  of  the  papacy :  if  the  po])es 
■isuch  as  they  are)  or  other  princes  should  practise 
^■ccording  to  the  canonist's  rule.  Papa  nunquam  U^ai 
Bpr/ri  manuSt  "  The  pope  nt^ver  ties  his  own  hands." 
^P  3,  But  the  unerrable  rule  of  everlasting  Justice,  who 
from  eternity  decrees  whatsoever  may  be,  and  foresees 
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whatsoever  will  be*  (because  heaven  and  earth  may 
sooner  pass  than  his  word  or  acts,)  passeth  no  act  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  absolute  and  eternal  power  of 
jurisdiction.  What  grant  or  promise  soever  he  makt 
cannot  bind  the  exercise  of  his  everlasting  liberty  ftr 
a  moment  of  time ;  they  last  no  longer  than  ditrante 
bene  jUaciio ;  seeing  gracious  equity,  and  only  it* » 
his  everlasting  pleasure.  He  ever  was,  ever  is,  and 
ever  shall  be,  alike  indlffi^rent  and  free  to  recompense 
every  man  according  to  his  present  ways  ;  and  in 
that  he  always  searehetli  the  very  heart  and  secTPl 
thoughts^  and  never  ceaseth  to  decree  ;  his  one  a^ 
indivisibly  everlasting  decree,  without  any  variety  w 
shadow  of  change  in  itself,  fits  all  the  changes,  seTcnl 
dispositions,  and  contingent  actions  of  men  and  angels, 
57 as  exactly  as  if  he  did  conceive  and  shape  a  new  law 
for  every  one  of  them  ;  and  they  are  conceived  aui 
brought  forth  as  well  befitting  them  as  the  skin  dotb 
the  body  which  nature  hath  enwrapped  in  it.  Xo 
man  living,  I  take  it,  will  avouch  any  absolute  nect*- 
sity  from  all  eternity  that  God  should  inevitably  deem 
the  deposition  of  Eli's  line  from  the  priesthood,  or  his 
two  sons*  destructions  by  the  Philistines  ;  for  this  were 
to  bereave  him  of  his  absolute  and  eternal  liberty.  I 
demand,  then,  whether  within  the  compass  of  tinie»or 
in  eternity,  as  preexisteut  to  Eli's  days,  he  passed 
any  act  that  could  restrain  his  eternal  liberty  o( 
honouring  Eli's  families  as  well  as  any  others  in  their 
time  ?  To  say  he  did,  were  impiety,  because  it 
chargeth  the  Almighty  with  impotent  immutabilily. 
What  shall  we  say  then  ?  The  deposition  of  his  not, 
the  sudden  death  and  destruction  of  his  sons*  were  not 
at  all  absolutely  necessary,  but  necessary  only  upoo 
supposed  miscarriage  of  the  possible  means  and  oppor- 
tunities which  he  had  given  them  for  honouring  him- 
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and  that  eternal  decree.  They  that  dishonour  me^ 
tkctn  ivill  I  dishonour,  as  coexisteiit  to  tiie  full 
ueasure  of  this  their  transgression,  by  it  shapes  their 
[punishment. 

4,  To  think  of  God's  etenmJ  decree  with  admiration 
void  of  danger,  we  must  coDceive  it  as  the  iinmediate 
ixis  or  centre  upon  which  every  successive  or  contin- 
ent act  revolves,  and  yet  withal  that  wherein  the 
rhole  frame  of  succession  or  contingency  is  fully  com- 
prehended, as  an  unconstant  movable  sphere  in  a  far 
eater  quiescent,  or  rather  in  such  a  one  (as  In  the 
Mescriptiou  of  eternity  was  imagined)  which  hath 
drawn  all  the  successive  parts  of  motion  into  an  indi- 
visible unity  of  duration  permanent.  Kvery  part  of 
the  larger  sphere  (this,  swallowing  up  motion,  in 
vigorous  rest)  should  have  coexistence  local  with  all 
and  every  part  of  the  next  movable  sphere  under  it, 
move  it  as  slowly  and  swiftly  as  the  latitude  of  suc- 
cessive motion  can  admit.  Whilst  we  thus  conceive 
of  God's  eternal  decree  and  of  Ids  foreknowledge  (in- 
^eluded  in  our  conceit  of  it),  according  to  the  analogy 
pf  what  we  must  believe  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
uhiquitary  presence  or  immensity,  we  shall  have  no 
occa^iion  to  suspect  tliat  his  necessary  foreknowledge 
of  what  we  do  should  lay  a  necessity  upon  our  actions, 
or  take  away  all  possibility  of  doing  otherwise  ;  rather 
we  may  by  this  supposal  believe  that  as  probable,  and 
perceive  in  part  the  manner  how  it  is  so,  which  shall 
by  God's  assistance  he  demonstrated  to  be  de  Judo 
Doet  tnie.  As,  first,  that  the  Omnipotent  doth  eter- 
nally decree  an  absolute  contingency  in  most  human 
cts;  secondly,  that  this  eternal  act  or  decree  (which 
re  thus  conceive  to  be  throughout  the  whole  succes- 
bon  of  lime,  in  every  place  indivisibly  coexistent  to 
ch  human  thought  or  action)  doth  not  only  perpe- 
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tually  support  our  facultresj  but  witbaJ  uncessantly 
inspire  them  with  contingency  in  their  cliolce  :  that  is. 
it  so  moves  them  as  they  may  without  let  or  incum. 
brance  move  themselves  more  ways  than  one;  ami 
yet,  even  whilst  it  so  moves  them,  it  withal  inevitably 
effects  the  proportioned  consequents  which  from  eiw^ 
lastiag  were  foreordained  to  the  choices  which  vw 
make,  be  they  good  or  bad,  or  according  to  the  sevenl 
degrees  of  good  or  evil  done  by  us,  or  of  our  affections 
OP  desires  to  do  them> 

58  CHAP.   XI. 


Of  tTanstcendeiital  GoodnesSt  and  of  the  Injiniiy  ofii  % 
the  Divme  Nature. 
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1.  It'  in  assigning  reasons  of  maxims  or  proverbial 
speeches  we  might  not  be  thought  to  fetch  li^ 
beyond  the  sun,  we  should  say.  Life  unto  things  living 
is  therefore  sweet  because  it  is  a  principal  stem  of 
being,  as  sweetness  likewise  is  of  goodness.  However. 
we  may  resolve  this  physical  axiom  into  a  metaphy- 
sical :  Omne  ens  qua  ens  est  honum :  "  Unto  every 
thing  its  own  proper  being  is  good."  Poison,  though 
noisome  to  man,  to  the  asp  is  pleasant;  so  is  venora  to 
the  toad ;  and  the  adder  delighteth  in  his  sting.  In 
things  inanimate  there  should  be  no  reluctance  of  con- 
trary or  hostile  qvmlities,  unless  each  had  a  kind  of 
grateful  right  or  interest  in  their  own  being,  and  wen 
taught  by  nature  to  fight  for  it,  as  men  do  for  their 
lives  or  goods.  This  is  that  goodness  which  we  call 
entitative  or  transcendental ;  a  goodness  equally,  alike 
truly  communicated  to  all  things  that  are,  from  his 
goodness  who  only  is,  hut  not  participated  equally, 
or  according  to  equality,  by  all.  For  as  the  least 
vessel  that  is  filled  to  the  brim  is  as  full  as  the  gr«ateit 
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that  can  be»  and  yet  the  quautity  of  liquor  contained 
in  tbein»  equally  full,  is  most  unequal ;  so,  albeit  the 
ntitative  being  of  the  ily,  aiit,  or  worm  be  unto  them 
good  as  nian^s  being  ia  to  man,  (for  even  the  ant  or 
y  being  vexed,  or  worms  trod  upon,  will   bewray 
heir  spleen,  and  labour  as  it  were  to  right  themselves* 
'or  the  loss  or  prejudice  which  they  suffer  in  their 
Qtitative  goodness,  by  doing  harms  to  their  torraen" 
)  yet  ia  man's  being  simply  much  better  than  the 
ing  of  ants  or  worms  i  and  much  worse  were  that 
'man  than  any  beast,  that,  with  Gryllus  in  the  poet, 
would  like  to  change  his  human  nature  for  a  brutish. 
Tills  excess  of  entitative  goodness,  by  which  one  crea^ 
ture  excel leth  another,  accrueth  partly  from  the  excel- 
lency of  the  specifical  nature  of  entity  which  it  accom- 
j}auit-tli ;  as  there  is  more  entitative  goodness  in  being 
man  than  in  being  a  lion,  and  more  in  beJug  a  lion 
than  in  being  some  inferior  ignoble  beast:  it  partly 
accrueth  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  measure 
wherein  several  creatures  enjoy  tlieir  specifical  nature. 
Mea,  though  by  nature  equal,  are  not  equally  happy, 
■tither  in  body  or  mind.     Bodily  life  in  itself  is  sweet, 
^■nd  itt  so  apprehended  by  most ;   yet  is  loathsome  to 
^ktnet  who,  as  we  say,  do  not  enjoy  themselves,  as 
^■one  of  us  fully  do.     Sensitive  ajipetites  may  be  in 
^■ome  measure  satisfied  by  course^  not  all  at  once.   The 
complete  fruition  of  goodness  incident  to  one  defeats 
^^uother,  though  capable  of  greater  pleasure,  for  the 
^■ime,  of  what  it  most  desires.  Vetiter  uonhabet  aures: 
^■*he  belly  pinched  with  hunger  must  he  satisfied  with 
meat,  so  must  the  thirsty  throat  be  with  drink,  i>efore 
the  ears  cau  suck  in  the  pleasant  sound  of  music,  or 
Uie  eye  feed  itself  with  frcah   colours  or  proportions. 
Too  mitch  pampering  hudily  senses  starves  the  mind  ; 
and  deep  contemjilation  feeds  the  mind,  but  pines  the 
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body.  Of  maJei7ig  many  books  (saith  Solomon  s)  then 
is  no  end;  mid  muck  studtj  is  a  iveariness  of  the 
fiesk.  The  more  knowledge  we  get,  the  greater  capa* 
city  we  leave  unsatisfied  ;  so  that  we  can  never  seiee 
upon  the  entire  possession  of  our  own  selves :  and 
59 contemplation  (as  the  wise  king  speaketh)  ivere  vanity, 
did  we  use  the  pleasures  of  it  any  otherwise  than  as 
pledges  or  earnest  of  a  better  life  to  come.  And  albeit 
man  in  this  life  could  possess  himself  as  entirely  as 
the  angels  do  their  angelical  natures,  yet  could  not  his 
entitative  goodness  or  felicity  be  so  great  as  theirs  js, 
because  the  proper  patrimony  which  he  possesseth  ii 
neither  so  ample  nor  so  fruitful.  God  atone  is  infimtei 
in  being  infinitely  perfect ;  and  he  alone  infinitely 
enjoys  his  entire  being,  or  perfection.  The  tenure  of 
his  infinite  joy  or  happiness  is  infinitely  firm,  infinitely 
secured  of  being  alway  what  it  is;  never  wanting  so 
much  as  a  moment  of  time  to  enlarge  or  perfect  it  by 
continuance,  uncapable  of  any  enlargement  or  increase 
for  the  present.  But  this  entitative  or  transcendental 
goodness  is  not  that  which  we  now  seek,  whereto  Bot' 
withstanding  it  may  lead  us  :  for  even  amongst  visible 
creatures,  the  better  every  one  is  in  its  kind,  or  accord- 
ing to  its  entitative  perfection*  the  more  good  it  doth 
to  others;  the  truest  measure  of  their  internal  or 
proper  excellencies  is  their  beneficial  use  or  service  in 
this  great  universe,  whereof  they  are  parts.  What 
creature  is  there  almost  in  this  whole  visible  sphere, 
but  specially  in  this  inferior  part,  which  is  not  b€^ 
hoiden  to  the  sun,  from  whose  comfortable  heat 
nothing  (as  the  Psalmist '^  speaks)  can  be  hid  f  It  is. 
at  least  of  lifeless  or  mere  bodies,  in  itself  the  best 
and  fairest,  and  far  the  best  to  others.     And  God,  as 
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it  seems,  for  this   purpose  sends  forth   this  his  most 

Tjspicuous  and  goodly  messenger  every  jnormng,  like 

bridegroom  bedecked  with  light  and  comeliness,  to 

nvite  our  eyes  to  look  up  unto  the  hills  whence  cometh 

ur  help;  upon  whose  tops  he  hath  pitched  his  glorious 

hrone,  at  whose  right  hand  is  fulness  of  pleasures 

verlasting.      And   from   the   boundless  ocean  of  his 

DternaL   or   transcendent   joy   and   happiness    sweet 

itreams  of  perpetual  joy  and  comfort  more  uncessantly 

sue  than  light  from  the  sun,  to  refresh  this  vale  of 

jsery.     That  of  men,  the  chief  inhabitants  of  this 

igreat  vale,  many  are  not  so  happy  as  they  might  be, 

the   chief  causes  are,  that   either  they  do  not  firmly 

believe  the  internal   happiness  of  their  Creator  to  be 

absolutely  infinite,  as  his  other  attributes  are  ;   or  else 

» consider  not  in  their  hearts  that  the  absolute  infinity 
of  this  his  internal  happiness  is  an  essential  cause  of 
goodness  (in  its  kind  infinite)  unto  all  others,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  it;  and  capable  all  reasonable 
I  creatures  by  creation  are;  none  but  themselves  can 
Hrnake  them  uncapable  of  happiness,  at  least  in  sueces- 
mon  or  duration  infinite*  Goodness  is  the  nature  of 
God  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  goodness  to  communicate 
itself  unto  others,  unto  all  that  are  not  overgrown 
with  evil,  of  which  goodness  itself  can  be  no  cause  or 
author. 


• 


^ 
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Of  the  Infinihf  and  Immutahllittj  of  Divine  Gxmdness  com- 
m»»ic(t/ive,  or  tis  it  is  the  Pattern  of  A/oral  Goodness  in 
the  Creature. 

1.  The  father  of  epicures  will  have  more  than  his 
Mits  to  consent  with  htm,  that  imbecility  and  indigence 
the    ui^ual  parents  of  pity,   bounty*  kindness,  or 

I  1 
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other  liUe  branches  of  communicative  human  goodness. 
Whilst  we  need  not  others*  help,  we  little  think  in 
what  need  they  stand  of  ours.  The  priuce  in  hii 
jollity  can  hardly  compassionate  the  beggar*a  miserr: 
nor  knows  the  beggar  how  to  bemoan  decayed  nobis, 
whose  condition  is  more  miserable  than  his  ouii, 
though  so  it  seems  not  unto  him,  who  would  tbiiik 
he  had  fully  conquered  want  were  he  but  fumislied 
with  such  supplies  of  ineat^  drink,  and  clothing  ai 
these  have  always  ready  at  hand.  That  synipatbjr 
which  in  lifeless  or  reasonless  creatures  naturally 
flows  from  similitude  of  internal  qualities  seldois 
breaks  forth  in  men,  but  either  from  experinienul 
remembrance  of  what  lately  hath,  or  from  apprebensiaa 
of  what  shortly  may  befall  themselves ;  sight  of  tlw 
like  afflictions  in  others  as  we  have  lately  felt  revive 
the  phantasms  or  affections  which  were  cornpaDioDA 
of  our  mourning;  and  by  so  pitying  of  our  own 
former  plight  we  pity  them, 

2.  But  albeit  Epicurus*  observation  may  seem  in  a 
manner  universal  whilst  applied  to  its  proper  subject^ 
man  in  his  cornipt  state — yet  when  he  transcends,  a 
genere  ad  ffenus,  from  our  corruptible  nature  to  the 
divine  nature,  which  is  immortal,  his  inference  is  <rf 
the  same  Btamp  with  those  fools'  inductions  that  Cfl»- 
eluded  in  their  hearts  there  was  no  God.  The  diviuc 
nature,  saith  he,  is  not  penetrable  by  mercy  or  pity. 
Why  so  ? — Will  you  hear  a  brute  make  enthymems?— 
Because  these  find  no  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  men 
but  through  some  breach  of  defect  or  indigence,  ll 
is  well  this  slow-bellied  evil  beast  could  grant  man's 
nature  not  to  be  altogether  so  bad  or  cruel,  as  want 
might  not  tame  it,  and  make  it  gentle  and  kind.  But 
would  not  brute  beasts,  so  they  might  speak,  disclaim 
his  conclusion,  that  true  felicity  or  fulness  of  all  con- 
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3tnieDt  possiblei  should  make  the  divine  nature  worse 
lan  want  and  misery  doth  the  human?  Surely  there 
Boiiiewhot  else  aniiss  in  that  which  is  made  better 
by  defect.  Nor  could  wealth  and  honour  make  the 
ijghty  unuijndful  of  others,  but  by  making  them  first 
jrget  tlieinselves.  The  externals  whereon  our  desires 
fasten  so  captivate  the  hutnait  t^uul,  that  she  cannot  do 
she  would,  or  as  nature  teacheth  her ;  but  these 
>trings  being  cut,  s!ie  follows  her  native  sway :  and 
a  good  sense  it  was  most  true  which  a  master  of  a 
tetter  sect  than  Kpieurus  founded  hath  taught,  NtnHo 
aponte  malus. 

3.  Lust  in  old  age,  pride  in  beggars*  and  shifting  in 
men  overflowing  with  wealth,  seem  to  transcend  the 
nature  of  sins,  and  are  monsters  in  corrupted  nature; 
because,  not  begotten  by  tem])tationSt  tUey  in  a  manner 
beget  themselves :  yet  scarce  sliall  we  find  an  old  man 
so  proue  to  lust,  a  rich  man  so  delighted  in  sbnflling, 
an  epicure  so  addicted  to  his  pleasure,  or  any  at  all  so 
ill  aflfected  either  in  himself  or  towards  other,  that,Gl 
being  asked,  would  not  profess  his  desire  to  deserve 
well  of  others,  to  be  liberal,  to  be  upright,  compas- 
sionate, just,  and  bountiful.  For  though  continuance 
in  bad  custom  induce  in  a  sort  another  nature,  yet 
ran  it  not  transport  any  man  so  far  beyond  himself,  or 
miscarry  his  thoughts  so  rnuch^  but  he  shall  feel  some 
secret  impulsions  unto  goodness  and  some  retractions 
evil.     But,  as  Seneca'  well  observes  '*  It  is  no 


Juod  plerDNjue  iiiememla- 
facit,  omdiuin  aliarusi  >ir- 
am  pe^cata  artiticibua  iiudori 
Bn(.  titr^iiduntque  de  erTiiiitein, 
Ble  pet'cata  Utelectunt.  N«ii 
Budet  njvvigio  gubcrnator  ever. 
nun  {;niid(>t  segm  I]iec1iclt.s 
ftt4>,  nirn  gaudet  nmtor.  »i 
atruni  culpa   reus  cecidit ;    nt 


ci.>iitrn,  nniiiihus  crimen  simiti 
voluptati  ^st.  L^rPtntiir  illc  achil- 
tcrio,  in  quud  irritatu^  est  innti 
ditiicultJite  :  Wtfttur  ille  circiini- 
Hcriptione  surtoque :  npcanteilji 
ciiljm.  fjnam  cul]iie  fortiiiin  dis- 
plicttit.  Id  pravii  coiitittftndiu* 
I'vcnit.  Aiiwpii  ut  m-iaH,  siiliosse 
jmimififCtJam  ii)  pi'&bimaAlHluclis. 
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marvel  that  we  do  not  amend  what  we  know  lo  be 
amiss  in  ourselves ;  seeing  errors  in  every  other  mys- 
lery  or  profession  make  the  professor  ashamed :  only 
such  as  err  in  matter  of  life  and  manners  are  delightM 
with  their  errors.  The  mariner  takes  no  delight  tu 
see  his  vessel  overturned,  nor  the  physician  In  sending 
his  patient  before  his  time  unto  his  grave.  The  orator 
rejoiceth  not  when  his  client  is  through  his  errot 
overthrown.  Contrariwise,  every  criminous  person  is 
delighted  with  his  crime.  One  solaceth  hjirjself  in 
adultery,  and  taketh  courage  to  prosecute  his  desires 
from  the  very  difficulty  of  accomplishing  thern.  Ad- 
other  delights  in  overreaching  others,  and  in  theft; 
never  displeased  with  his  faultiness  until  it  prove 
unfortunate.  All  are  apt  to  dissemble  their  faults, 
being  content  when  they  fall  out  fortunately  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  them,  whilst  they  subduct  the  faults  of 
them  :  but  a  good  conscience  delighteth  to  set  itself 
forth,  and  to  have  notice  taken  of  it ;  whereas  uaugti- 
tineas  is  afraid  of  darkness  itself.'*  And  as  Epicurus 
elegantly  saith,  "  A  malefactor  may  have  the  hap,  but 
not  the  assurance  to  be  undiscovered."  "But,"  as  this 
author  replies,  '*  what  avails  it  him  not  to  bai'e  his 
naughtiness  discovered,  without  hope  or  assurance 
that  it  shall  not  be  discovered?"  His  conclusiou  is. 
"Naughtiness  may  be  safe,  but  it  can  never  be  secure." 
4.  The  reason  why  their  naughtiness  can  never  be 
warranted  with  security,  is,  because  conscience  in  men 


Itoni  sensum,  nee  ignorari  turpe, 
&ed  negligi ;  oinnes  peccata  clissi- 
rnulantr  el  ijiiamvis  fthciter  ces- 
Mermt.  fructu  iiloruni  utuntur, 
i.p!^4  isubduciint.  At  huVi'A  con- 
M:ieiitiB  prodire  vuU,  et  conspici: 
ipsas  nequitia  tenebnis  tinmt. 
KlegaiUer  itaque  ab  Epicure 
dictum   puto  :  ■•  Pnttst   noct-rtti 


conlitigere  ut  lateat,  latendi  fides 
nan  potest."  Aut  si  hoc  moda 
melius  huTic  explicarj  posse  jO' 
cllcas  aensum  :  Ideo  non  pmdest 
latere  peccantibua,  quia  Jotendi 
etiamsi  facuLtat^m  habent,  £du- 
ciam  non  habeut.  Ita  est :  toti 
scvlera  past'  pos9tint  :  secure  noo 
jKWismit. — Scnecfl,  Epiat.  97. 
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lost  vicious  still  bears  evidence  against  them  that 
ley  Hve  not  as  she  would  have  them.  For,  as  Seneca 
the  same  place  well  observes,  *' though  bad  custom 
aay  work  a  delight  in  naughtiness,  yet  even  in  minds 
trenched  in  the  very  dregs  of  filthiness  there  still 
final  lis  a  ^ense  of  goodness  ;  nor  !»  it  so  much  our 
ft'ant  of  knowledge,  as  of  our  right  estimate  of  what 
ire  know  to  be  naught,  which  niaketh  naughtiness  to 
be  so  little  abhorred."  Tlie  mind  of  nmn,  in  that  it  i^ 
idued  with  reason^  hath  the  rules  of  equity  imprinted 
it,  which  it  always  seeks  to  instamp  upon  the  infe- 
apr  faculties  of  the  soul.  But  this  divine  light  of 
cm  hath  as  small  force  to  kindle  the  love  of  virtue 
hearts  overgrown  with  sensual  desires,  as  the  sun 

'in  a  miat  hath  to  set  moist  stuff  on  fire.  The  unsettled 
aBections  of  youth  sometimes  admit  th^  impression  of 
these  ideal  characters  in  actual  retired  speculations; 
will  the  water  take  the  same  shape  from  the  seal 

'which  the  wax  doth,  but  hold  it  no  longer  than  the 
seal  is  held  upon  it.  The  heart  which  maturity  of 
years  hath  hardened  with  vast  desires  will  as  hardly 
be  wrought  into  a  new  form  ;  as  the  stone,  which  can- 
not take  any  other  shape  but  only  by  losing  some  of 
its  mass  or  substance;  yet  if  those  vast  desires  he  cut 
off,  or  their  hopes  of  supplies  from  externals  inter- 
cepted, the  soul,  thus  freed,  becomes  more  fa&hionable62 
unto  reason.  Afl'ability,  which  is  as  the  superficial 
draught  of  reason  endeavouring  to  stamp  the  heart 
with  real  and  solid  kindness,  is  as  natural  to  the 
epicure  as  to  anotlier  jnan,  so  long  as  the  exercise  of 
it  is  not  prejudicial  to  his  belly  :  and  the  less  his 
desires  were  to  satisfy  it,  the  larger  would  the  exten- 
Biou  of  his  bowels  of  compassion  be  towards  his  bre- 
thren or  poor  neighboui's  ;  some  drops  of  kindness 
may  distil  from  him  in  the  overflow  of  plenty,  or  store 
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sufficient  to  feed  both  eye  and  appetite ;  but  in  ik 
days  of  scarcity  he  sucks  in  cruelty  as  wiDe,  and  feeds 
upon  tlie  needy  as  upon  delicates.  Were  there  bo  mote 
sweet  morsels  in  the  market  than  would  serve  out 
man,  not  one  of  this  crew  but  would  cut  them  rat 
of  his  fatlier's  throat  rather  than  suffer  bis  otd 
wesand  to  be  defeated  of  its  intemperate  expectatiou. 
Indigence,  theoj  though  Epicurus  could  not  see  so 
much,  is,  upon  different  occasions^  the  mother  as  well 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  as  of  bounty  or  pity. 

2.  From  doing  to  all  as  we  would  be  done  unto  bjr 
any,  nothing  doth  hinder  us  so  much  {if  aught  besida 
do  hinder  us  at  all)  as  our  conceited  or  opiitatire  want 
of  somewhat,  which  either  for  the  present  we  do  or 
hereafter  may  stand  in  need  of,  for  satisfying  ibe 
variety  or  unconstaut  longings  of  our  unknown  desires. 
How  Weil  soever  they  tnay  speak  or  jirotest,  experieuce 
schools  us  not  to  trust  any  that  fix  their  expectations 
upon  great  mattei^,  or  have  one  eye  always  upon  their 
private  ends,  but  with  this  limitation — ^if  the  promises 
they  now  make  shall  not  cross  their  opportunities  when 
matters  come  to  trial.  But  if  we  know  a  man  uf 
means  more  than  competent  for  maintaining  that 
estate  wherein  his  couKtant  resolution  hath  pitched 
content,  one  otherwise  of  temperate  desires  and  com- 
posed afl'ections,  able  to  discern  what  is  fitting  betwixt 
man  and  man,  we  think  him  a  fit  rule  for  directioc 
others,  a  pattern  wiiereto  would  all  conform  them- 
selves nothing  should  go  amiss  iu  church  or  commQn- 
weal.  No  man  that  conceives  his  own  cause  to  be 
just  and  good  but  would  commend  it  to  his  arbitre- 
ment  before  another's;  for  internal  moderation,  mixed 
with  outward  competency,  is  the  only  supporter  of 
true  constancy.  Vet  cannot  this  mixture  in  any 
created  essence  be  so  6rm  or  permanent,  but  possibi- 


nproveo 

lities  or  opportunities  of  satisfying  some  internal  latent 
ipacities,  hy  external  proffers,  may  dissolve  it ;  for 
inite  existence  hath  possibility  of  uoii-existence  to 
antrol  it;  and  possibility  of  non-existence  includes 
ssibility  of  being  otherwise  than  it  is :  and  there- 
3re  it  is  never  impossible  to  finite  being  either  to 
se  itself  or  change  his  properties.  A  more  particular 
root  of  this  contingency  or  unconstancy  in  reasonable 
creatures  or  intelligentj  is  the  infinite  capacity  of  their 
>nceits  or  desires,  ivithin  whose  compass  their  finite 
notions  may  become  eccentric  and  irregular,  as  it  were 
star  fixed  in  too  wide  a  sphere.  The  desires  of 
collapsed  angels  were  once  tuned  by  their  Creator  in 
09  perfect  harmony  aa  any  creatures*  could  be;  they 
had  all  competency  that  c<»uld  be  desired*  whether  of 
internal  faculties  or  of  objects  to  content  them.  How- 
beit,  whilst  the  chief  ringleader  of  this  rebellious  rout 
»ought  to  satisfy  this  infinity  of  his  desire,  not  by 
participation  of  His  joyful  presence  who  was  infinitely 
Ifood,  but  by  aflecting  that  greatness  and  majesty 
infinite,  which  he  was  enabled  to  conceive,  but  whei-eof 
h'la  nature  was  more  uncapable  than  a  wherry  of  an 
Argus'  eyes'  sail,  his  capacities  did  overcope.  And 
kis  intemperate  longings,  while  he  was  in  travail  of 
kKiH  prodigious  birth,  hath  impnnted   that  ugly  shajietid 

>u  liim  which  now  he  bears.     He  is   become  the 

Donstrous  brood  of  his  own  monstrous  and  deformed 

HeBires ;   his  mouth,  opening  too  wide  to  swallow  that 

which   is  incomprehensible,  could  never  since  lie  shut; 

ravenous  appetite  cannot  be  satisfied.     Like  the 

ftve»    he    feeds    on    rottenness;    and    by  continual 

lavnng  and  devouring  that  which  cannot  satiate,  he 

onlinually  increaseth  his  unquenchable  hunger.     His 

rill  is  wedded   unto  mischief,  and  afTecteth  nothing 

but  that  which  ie  by  nature  evil,  and,  amongst  evils. 
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that  most  greedily  and  uncessantly  which  is  most  cod. 
trary  to  infinite  goodness.  The  first  man,  by  tli» 
monster's  inipulsioii,  reaching"  too  high  for  that  wbici 
he  could  not  compass,  did  put  hiiiiself  from  off  tk 
appointed  centre  of  his  rest  and  revolutions,  and  since 
continiieth  irregular  and  unconstant  in  all  his  inoticmi. 
thoughts,andactious.  In  him,  in  ourselves,  iu  the  whole 
nature,  (besides  that  part  which  hath  firin  union  with  die 
iDfinite  essence,)  we  find  the  iiiaxini  infallibly  verified. 
Motajficiiitts  jjtovetitur.  By  our  first  parent's  needl«l 
yielding  to  one  temptation,  we  are  not  able  to  resal 
any  :  our  resolutions  to  follow  that  wiiieh  we  aekuoff- 
ledge  to  be  good,  or  our  adherence  unto  that  iufinile 
goodijess  from  which  he  divorced  bis  will,  can  never 
in  this  life  be  so  firm  and  strong,  but  the  allurejn«|Mf 
to  contrary  evils  may  be  so  great,  or  so  cunnin^P 
proposed  by  the  great  tempter,  that  without  especlil 
grace  we  cannot  resist  their  attractions.  Since  Qor 
internal  harmony  betwixt  soul  and  body,  and  muto^ 
correspondency  of  each  faculty  with  other,  was  dis- 
solved, no  externals  can  consort  with  us.  Just  com- 
petency seems  too  little,  all  of  us  being  as  easily  led 
by  abundance  as  driven  by  want  to  do  evil*  Airf. 
which  is  worst  of  all,  our  earnest  attempts  to  do  tbsl 
which  is  good  and  right  draw  iniquity  after  them; 
and  whiles  we  take  too  hasty  or  unwieldy  aim  at  our 
own  welfare,  others'  harms  fall  under  our  level, 

6.  That  which  most  improveth  the  force  of  tempta- 
tions, whether  suggested  by  want  or  indigence,  or  by 
other  occasions  or  opportunities,  is  the  inequaliiy 
partly  of  our  natural  profiensions,  partly  of  means 
which  minister  their  several  contentments  or  annoy- 
ances. Wealth,  in  some  men,  gets  the  start  of  wit. 
and  oversways  them  (otherwise  not  much  misinclined) 
unto  such  vanities    as   usually  nre  neither   bred  nor 
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(,  nursed  but  by  abundance.  Others'  wita  overreach 
their  revenueSi  and  embolden  tbein  to  stretch  their 
projects  or  inventions  bi'yond  the  rules  of  right  and 
equity.  Some  men's  bodies  overgrow  their  souls,  and 
1  these  are  easily  impelled  to  act  any  boiaterouH  mischief; 
»  other*  being  impotent  of  body,  strive  so  much  the 
i  more  to  furnish  their  minds  with  subtile  inventions  or 
i  commodious  experience,  and  by  making  too  much  use 
of  the  common  proverb,  "  He  that  is  weak  had  need 
to  be  wily,"  are  easily  tempted  to  practise  unlawful 
policy  with  delight,  as  the  only  preservative  against 
contempt,  or  as  an  instrument  of  revenge  upon  such  as 
they  hate  or  fear  ;  and  it  would  go  mucli  against  the 
course  of  common  experience,  if  that  wiliness  which 
hatli  weakness  for  its  foundation  slioiild  not  be  often 
enforced  to  cover  or  shelter  itself  with  craft  and  fraud. 
To  love  our  own  wills  is  an  impotency  natural  unto 
all ;  and  we  love  them  the  better,  at  least  more  strongly, 
when  we  perceive  them  set  on  that  which  in  itself  is 
good.  Whence  it  is  that  our  desires  of  doing  many 
things  which  are  good  and  commendable,  often  draw 
us  to  use  means  not  so  commendable  for  their  accom- 
plishment. Many,  out  of  an  extraordinary  good  will  64 
unto  the  poor,  think  it  no  robbery  to  coiieti  the  rich, 
or  to  dispense  with  public  laws  for  gratifying  some 
private  friend,  whose  welfare  in  conscience  they  are 
bound  to  tender.  Unto  these,  and  many  like  enormi- 
ties, the  infinite  capacity  of  finite  existence  gave  first 
possibility  of  being,  and  the  inequality  of  our  internnl 
propensions,  which  can  never  fitly  match  or  hold  just 
proportion  with  external  occurrences,  gives  life  and 
improvement. 

7*  But  in  the  incomprehensible  sphere,  which  hatli 
ubiquity  for  its  centre  and  omnipotency  for  its  axis, 
whose    numberless  lines  are  all  possible   perfections, 
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measureless,  there  ia  no  place  for  exorbitancy.  One 
branch  of  being  cannot  missway  or  overtop  anolber, 
all  being  so  great  aud  firm,  as  none  can  be  greater  w 
firmer  ;  being  not  united,  but  possessed  in  such  perfen 
unity  as  prevents  ali  possibility  of  distraction  or  di- 
vision. Shall  we  say  then,  he  possesseth  all  tbingi 
that  possibly  he  can  desire  to  have?  or  rather,  be 
always  infinitely  is,  without  all  j>ossibilities  of  not 
being  whatsoever  possibly  can  be?  And  though  being 
infinite  he  can  do  all  thiu^^s,  yet  can  he  not  desire  to 
perfect  himself,  or  to  be  greater  or  better  than  he  k. 
In  that  he  neither  can  fear  the  impairment  nor  wisb 
the  enlargement  of  his  own  estate,  all  outward  employ- 
ments of  his  power  are  for  the  good  of  his  creatures; 
his  will  to  have  them  when  they  were  not,  w^as  but  tiw 
influence  or  working  of  his  essential  goodness,  which 
is  so  abundantly  sufficient  to  his  infinite  being,  thattbe 
overflowing  of  it  is  the  fountain  of  all  things  besides 
which  are  good.  Nothing  besides  him  could  possibly 
have  been,  unless  he  were  in  power  and  in  being  infi- 
nite; and  unless  his  infinite  being  had  been  inhnitely 
good,  nothing  besides  him  should  actually  have  been, 
or  been  endowed  with  such  being,  as  all  things  ihat 
actually  are  have  from  him.  The  proper  being  «i 
eveiy  thing  which  actually  is,  or  at  least  the  contiuu- 
ance  or  ainendntent  of  such  being,  is  infinitely  desired 
by  all,  as  being  the  stamp  or  impression  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  which  is  alike  truly^  though  not  equally  or 
in  the  same  measure  communicated  to  all  things  that 
aiv.  The  entity  of  every  thing  is  good  to  itself,  aod 
most  desired. 

8.  Aud  though  these  first  assurances  of  his  good- 
ness and  lovingkindness  l>e  usually  requited  on  maa's 
I>art  with  unkiudness  and  despite,  yet  the  greatness  o( 
his  majesty  never  sways  hira  to  sudden  revenge  :  quite 
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ontrary  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  (whose  good- 
Bess  usually  is  ill-tLriven  by  his  overgrowing  great- 
less,)  the  iinresistible  strength  of  his  almighty  power 
the  unmovable  pillar  of  inoderation  and  mertriful 
forbearance.  The  greatest  potency  of  man  being  but 
anite,  the  higher  it  grows,  the  apter  it  is  to  be  over- 

spped  with  jealous  inipotency:    the  greatest  monarch 

lat  la  may  be  prevented  by  others  (of  whose  power 
lie  is  jealous)  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  or  authority 
Bver  hirn»  unless  lie  carefully  watch   his  time   and  fit 

easons,  or  take  opportunity  when  it  is  oft'ered,  for  ac- 
poinplishing  his  projects :  but  of  God  saith  the  wise 

lau,  VVisd.  xJi.  18,  Thou,  nmstering  thif  powet\judg- 
eai  with  equihjy  and  orderest^  or  governest  tis  uM 
p'eat  JttFOitr :  Jbr  thoti  mayetti:  use  power  when  thou 

I'ilt,  And  his  wifl  u  to  tiJte  it,  when  men  wt/t  not 
beliei^e  thiit  he  iis  ofj'dl  power  to  do  what  he  will; 
IS  the  same  wise  man  expresseth,  ver.  17.     But  more 

iW  unto  our  present  purpose  are  the  sayings  of  the 

irae   wise   man,    ver,  15,  16:     Forsoniuch   then    as 

^tou  art  righteous  tttyself,  thou  orderest  all  thiagsQ^ 

righieousiy:  thinking  it  not  agreeable  with  thy  poiver 

to  condemn  him  that  l/ath  not  deserved  to  l}e  puniahed. 

^^''W  (hy  power  is  the  beginning  of  i  ighteonsness,  and 

^because  thou  art  the  Lord  of  «//,  //  maketh  thee  to  be 

^f^aeious  to  all.     Though  this  author  he  not,  yet  this 

passage  in  him  is  canonical,  and  fully  consonant  to 

God's  own  words  to  Jonah,  chap.  iv.  10,  11  :   77/ew 

ifiid  the  Lord^  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  for 

^Uie  which  thou  hast  not  taboitredj  neither  madesi  it  to 

^■|rour ;  which  came  up  in  a  ntgkt,  and  perished  in  a 

^^night :  and  should  not  I  spare  Alneveh,  f/mt  great 

city,  whereiu  are  more  than  sicescore  thonsajtd  persons 

tfiat  cannot  discern  betueeu  their  right  hand  find  tfieir 

left  hand;  and   also   much   cattle?    Amongst  great 
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men,  many  oppress  their  tenants ;  but  what  lord 
would  spoil  liis  proper  inheritance,  whereto  no  other 
can  be  entitled,  or  eat  out  the  heart  of  that  grouml 
which  he  cannot  alienate  or  demise?  what  architect 
would  deface  his  own  work,  unless  the  image  of  liis 
unskilfulness  (whereof  the  Creator  cannot  be  im- 
peached) be  so  apparent  in  it,  as  he  cannot  but  blwh 
to  behold  it  ?  or  who  would  leave  a  goodly  foundation 
bare  or  naked,  unless  he  be  unable  to  rear  it  Up  with- 
out injustice  ?  Nowseeing  the  entitative  good  of  proper 
being  is  the  foundation  of  that  true  happiness  wbidi 
flows  from  more  special  participation  of  God's  preseao, 
wheresoever  he  hath  laid  the  one,  it  is  to  all  thai 
rightly  consider  his  wisdom,  truth,  and  goodness,  an 
assured  pledge  of  his  will  and  pleasure  to  tinisli  it  witb 
the  other :  as  his  nature  is  immutable,  so  are  his  giftf 
without  repentance  :  the  current  of  his  joyful  be^^ 
ficence  can  admit  no  intermission,  much  less  admirtuir 
of  any  evil :  sorrow,  woe,  and  misery  must  seek  some 
other  origioa! ;  they  have  no  hidden  vent  or  secrrt 
issue  from  the  Ocean  of  joy  and  happiness. 

9.  As  the  fountain  of  bodily  light  cannot  send  fortb 
darkness,  but  uniformly  diflTuseth  light,  and  light  only 
throughout  this  visible  spli ere  ;  so  cannot  the  infinitf 
Ocean  of  true  felicity  send  forth  any  influence  but  s^A 
as  is  apt  to  cherish  the  seeds  of  joy  and  happiness, 
wherewith  every  creature  capable  of  them  was  sokb 
in  its  first  creation.  And  as  it  is  the  property  rf 
light  propagated  or  diffused  froin  the  sun  to  make 
such  bodies  as  are  capable  of  its  penetration  (as  glasses, 
crystal,  pearl,  &c.)  secondary  fountains  of  light  to 
others,  so  doth  the  influence  of  divine  goodness  inspirp 
all  that  are  conformable  to  his  will  with  desire  01' 
doing  to  others  as  he  bath  done  to  them,  that  is,  ot 
being  secondary  authors  or  instruments  of  good  to  all; 
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but  such  as  wilfully  strive  against  the  stream  of  his 
overflowing  goodness,  or  boisterously  counterblast  the 
sweet  and  placid  spirations  of  celestial  influence,  be- 
^conae  creators  of  their  own  woe,  and  raise  unto  them- 
elves  those  storms  wherein  they  perish.  Yet  so  essen- 
ial  it  is  unto  this  infinite  Fountain  of  goodness^  how- 
ever provoked,  to  send  forth  only  streams  of  life,  and 
ich  is  the  virtue  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  him, 
lat  as  well  the  evil  and  miseries  which  miscreants 
procure  unto  themselves,  as  their  mischievous  intentions 
jwards  others,  infallibly  occasion  increase  of  joy  and 
happiness  unto  all  that  give  firee  passage  unto  their 
rent.  And  this  current  of  life,  which  issueth  from 
lis  infinite  Ocean,  never  dries  up,  is  never  wasted  by 
liflusion  ;  the  more  it  is  dammed  or  quarved  by  oppo- 
lilion  of  the  sons  of  darkness,  the  more  plentifully  it 
overflows  the  sons  of  light;  all  the  good  which  one 
sfuseth  or  pulteth  from  them  returns  in  full  measure 
the  other. 

But  if  the  miseries  which  wicked  spirits  or  their 66 
jnsorts  either  suffer  themselves  or  intend  to  others 
7ovk  good  to  those  that  receive  the  influence  of  infinite 
roodness,  might  he  not  without  prejudice  or  imputa- 
tion inspire  these  castaways  with  such  mischievous 
loughts,  or  at  least  intend  their  woe  and  misery,  as 
lese  are  occasions  or  means  of  others'  liappinesa  or 
his  glory  ?  We  are  indeed  forbid  to  do  evil  that 
>d  may  ensue ;  but  if  it  he  his  will  to  have  repro^ 
ites  do  or  suffer  evil  for  the  good  of  his  chosen,  shaU 
jot  both  be  good,  as  willed  by  him  whose  will  (in 
lat  he  hath  absolute  dominion  over  all  his  creatures) 
the  rule  of  goodness  ? 
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In  ivhat  Sense,  or  how  God's  infinite  fVill  is  said  to  be  iii 
Rule  of  Goodness. 

1.  Bad  was  the  doctrine,  and  worse  the  application 
or  use,  vrhich  Anaxarchus  would  have  gathered  from 
some  hieroglyphical  devices  of  antiquity,  wherein 
Justice  was  painted  as  Jupiter's  assistant  iu  bis  regi- 
ment. "  Hereby,"  saith  this  sophister  unto  Alexandei^, 
(then  bitterly  lamenting  the  death  of  his  dearest  friend 
Clytus,  whom  he  had  newly  slain  in  his  temulent  rage,) 
**  your  majesty  is  given  to  understand  that  the  decrees 
of  great  monarchs,  who  are  a  kind  of  gods  on  earth, 
must  be  reputed  oracles  of  justice,  aud  their  practiw 
may  not  be  reputed  tmjust  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others.'*  But  this  sophistical  inversion  of  these  ancients' 
meaning  was  too  palpable  to  please  either  the  wiser  of 
honester  sort  of  heathen,  though  living  in  those  cor* 
rupt  times :  for  albeit  many  of  them  conceived  of 
Jupiter  a.s  of  a  great  king  subject  to  rage  and  possioD, 
yet  all  of  them  held  Justice  for  an  upright^  mild,  anii 
virtuous  lady,  ready  always  to  mitigate,  never  lo 
ratify  his  rigorous  decrees,  always  tempering  his  wratt 
with  equity.  The  true  Jehovah,  as  he  needs  no  sweet- 
tongued  consort  to  moderate  his  anger,  as  Abigail  did 
David*s,  so  hath  he  no  use  of  such  sophisters  as  Anal' 
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k  Sunt  qui  scribant,  Anaxar- 
chum  Boplitstani  conaolandi  ejus 
cautm  acceri^ituni,  ad  eum  venisser 
quiimque  cubanti'm  atque  suspi* 
nintem  offt-ndisiiet,  arrideniem 
dixisae,  Ignorare  ipsum  cur  ve- 
teres  sapieotes  Justitiam  Jori 
asaidentem  feccrint :  nimirum 
quia  qiiJcquid  n  Jove  decernilur, 
id  juBte  factum  eswecenseri  debet- 
Oportere  igitiir,  qxiK   n  msLgnn 


rege  fierent,  justa  existimiri . 
primiitn  quiilem  ab  ipso  re^ 
deiudea  cKti^rlsTnortulihus.  Jit- 
quti  line  quidem  dicto  nonniliiil 
Holutii  Alexandro  attulisse.  Ep> 
vero  majoria  crrati  quom  nriury 
autorem  Afexandro  Ann:(a.rcli&» 
fuisse  censeo,  sj  illam  viri  wp- 
enlis  aentefltjam  esse  statuit  — 
Arrian.d*  Expedit.  Alex.  lib.  i 
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archus,   to  justify  the  equity  of  his  decrees  by  his 
[omnipotent  sovereignty  or  absolute  dominion  over  all 
ilia  creatures. 
2.  To  derogate  aught  from  his  power  who  is  able 
destroy  both  soiU  and  body  in  hell  fire,  I  know  is 
pdangerous ;   and  to  compare  the  prerogatives  of  most 
^absolute  earthly  princes  with  his,  would  be  more  odious: 
kyet  this  eomparisoii  I  may  safely  make  i^  he  doth  not 
^niore  infinitely  exceed  the  raost  impotent  wretch  on 
earth  in  poAverand  greatness,  than  he  doth  the  greatest 
monarch  the  world  hath,  or  ever  had,  in  mercy,  justice, 
l^tid  lovlngkindness ;   nor  is  his  will  tlie  rule  of  good- 
iness  because  the  designs  thereof  are  backed  by  infiuite 
Ipower,  but  because  holiness  doth  so  rule  his  power. 
Land  moderate  his  will,  that  the  one  cannot  enjoin  or 
[the  other  exact  any  thing  not  most  consonant  to  the 
[eternal  or  abstract   patterns  of  equity.     His  will  re- 
vealed doth  sufficiently  warrant  all  our  actions,  because 
[we  know  that  he  wills  nothing  but  what  is  just  and 67 
^good  ;   but  tliia  no  way  hfudereth,  but  rather  supposeth 
justice  and  goodness  to  be  more  essential  objects  of  his- 
I  'will  than  they  are  of  ours.     And  therefore  when  it  is 
[said^  "  Things  are  good  because  God  wills  them,"  this 
illative  infers  only  the  cause  of  our  knowledge,  not  of 
t!ie  goodness  which  we  know ;  and  the  logical  reso- 
lution of  this  vulgar  dialect  would  be  this,  "We  know 
this  or  that  to  be  good,  because  God's  will  revealed 
commends  it  for  such  ;'*   but  his  will  revealed  com- 
niends  it  for  such  becattse  it  was  in  its  nature  good  ; 
for  unless  Such  it  had  been,  he  had  not  willed  it.   These 
principles,  though  unquestionable  to  such  as  fetch  their 
divinity  from  the  fountain,  will  perhaps,  in  the  judg- 


I  Quanto  superior  >est  l^eu^i 
hcimine^  tain  men  nmlitia  est  in. 
ferior  boDitate  ejusj  ut  qualitaU^ 


itti   etiam    quaiititatc. — Aiiaelm. 
ill  Meditut.  cap.  8. 
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ment  of  others  that  never  taste  it  but  in  trenches,  be 
liable  to  these  exceptions : 

3.  If  the  goodness  of  every  thing  presuppose  its 
being,  and  nothing  can  be  without  God's  will,  what 
can  be  good  (we  speak  in  order  of  nature,  not  of  tini? > 
before  God  wills  it  ?     Of  being  or  gt>odness  actuallj 
existent  in  any  creature,  H  is  most  true,   neither  ran 
be  without  some  precedent  act  of  God's    will;  but  a? 
there  is  a  logical  possibility  presupposed  to  the  irorfc- 
ing  of  the  almighty  power^  so  is  there    a   goodnes 
objective  precedent  in  order  of  nature  to  the  act  or 
exercise  of  his  will ;  and  unto  some  things  consIdeijL 
as  logically  possible  tins  goodness  objective  is  so  esn^l 
tially  annexed,  that  if  it  be  his  will  to   give  them 
actual  being,  they  must  of  necessity  be  actually  good; 
nor  can  he  that  can  do  all  things  will  their  contraries 
He  might,  had  it  pleased  him,  have  taken   life  and 
existence  from  all  mankind,  when  he  preserved  Noib 
and  his  family ;  but  to  reserve  them   men,   and  no 
reasonable  creatures,  was  no  object  of  power  omnjpcv 
tent;  much  less  doth  his  omnipotency  enable  him  to 
work  aught  contradictory  to  his  own  nature  or  essen- 
tial goodness.     As  is  the  man,  so  is  his  strength  ;  and 
as  is  the  nature  of  the  wilier,  such  are  the  objects  of 
his  will :   Simile  gaudet  simili.     To  long  after  sucb 
meats  as  feed  diseaseful  humours  is  natural  to  ever}' 
disease;   and  our  nature  being  corrupted  whets  <mr 
appetites  to  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
dominate corruption  wherewith  it  is  tainted,   not  tc 
the  purity  wherein  it  was  created.     To  will  only  thai 
which  is  consonant   to  his  nature  is  so   much  motv 
essential  to  God  than  unto  ns,  by  Iiow  niucli  his  nalitte 
is  more  simple  tlian  ours  is  ;    and  seeing  it  is  essential 
purity,  altogether  uncapable  of  corruption,   his   vriU 
cannot  pitch  but   on  that  which  ii$  pure  and  hxAy. 
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whence  the  prime  rule  of  all  goodness,  without  himself, 
is  consonaticy  to  his  essential  purity  and  justice  :  For- 
asmuch tis  thou  art  righteous  tht/sel/]  thou  orderest 
all  things  rig^liteonsltj :  thinking  it  not  ttgreeable  to 
ihtf  power  to  condetmt  him  tliat  hath  not  deserved  to 

I  be  punished.  Wisdom  xii.  15.  He  loveth  truth  and 
sincere  dealings  because  he  himself  is  true  and  just- 
That  veracity  which  is  coeternal  to  his  essence  iii- 
dudes  an  everlasting  enmity  unto  treachery,  fraud, 
and  perjury;  his  immortal^  spptless,  and  unchange- 
able purity  cannot  approve  of  Inst  and  intemperiincy, 
or  condemn  chastity  in  any  person,  at  any  time ;  uor 
f  could  he  have  given  a  law,  as  some  lawless  lawgivers 
have  done,  fur  the  authorisiing  of  promiscuous  or  pre- 
IHJSterous  lust.  To  legitimate  violence,  or  entitle 
oppression  unto  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to  cou- 
sL-ionable  and  upright  dealing,  is  without  the  prero- 
gative of  omnipoteiicy ;  it  cannot  be  ratified  hy  auy 
parliament  of  the  Trinity  blessed  for  ever  :  the  practice 
or  countenance  of  these  and  the  like  are  evil,  not  in 
us  only,  to  whom  they  are  forbidden,  but  so  evil  in  (j& 
themselves,  that  the  Almighty  could  not  but  forbid 
and  condemn  them,  as  professed  enemies  to  his  most 

tcrexi  Majesty. 
4.  To  square  great  men's  actions  to  the  dictates  of 
Eisou  or  nature  given  in  their  good  days,  or  to  bring 
their  wills  within  compass  of  any  constant  law,  seems 
givater  violence  than  if  we  should  seek  to  fashiou 
their  bodies  by  handsome  well-proportioned  garments, 
but  much  too  strait.  And  yet  we  see  by  daily  expe- 
rience, that  such  as  are  most  impatient  of  regulation 
^br  restraint  are  most  importunate  to  have  their  ovm 
^tinndy  wills  the  rules  of  their  inferioi's'  minds  and 
DDScieaces.     To  do  otherwise  than  they  woidd  have 
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tbem,  though  they  allege  the  dictates  both  of  reasot 
and  God's  word,  will  admit  no  appeal  from  the  censorr 
of  peevishness  or  perverseness ;  but  for  them  to  art 
constant  patterns  of  that  morality  or  ^ood  behaTJour, 
whose  defects  in  itiferiora  they  either  punish  or  mab 
advantage  of,  is  reputed  a  kind  of  pedantism  or  mecha- 
nical servitude ;  to  request  such  performances  secnu 
as  harsh  a&  if  we  sliould  eutreat  them  to  set  us  copits 
or  songSt  or  take  pains  in  teaching  us  some  liomsi 
trade.  And  seeing  inferiors  are  secretly  bliuded  wiih 
this  pride  of  heart,  which  breaks  forth  more  viokttfly 
in  superiors,  tnost  of  hoth  ranks  measure  God*s  will  hj 
their  own.  But  if  we  will  condemn  this  impatiena 
of  restraint  as  a  fault  in  ourselvee,  we  must  of  necej* 
sity  acquit  the  Almighty  from  the  like.  The  iiifiniu 
greatness  of  his  majesty  cannot  wrest  bis  most  holy 
will  from  strict  observance  of  such  rules  of  righteous 
ness  as  he  sets  us  to  follow.  That  integrity  where- 
with our  first  nature  was  clothed  was  but  the  imagt 
of  Ills  holiness  ;  and  he  that  requires  us  fo  beJtolyM 
he  is  holy,  or  perfect  as  our  heavenly  Father  it 
petfeci,  exacts  not  of  us  that  we  should  be  as  hoi; 
and  perfect  as  he  is,  in  any  point  of  his  imitable  pet- 
fections :  every  part  of  that  holiness  which  becomrth 
sainta  is  in  the  best  of  them  but  as  the  material  fonu 
in  ail  house  built  of  uutowardly  stuff  by  unskilful 
hands ;  but  in  him,  according  to  the  exactest  niathe- 
matical  or  ideal  form  that  the  cunningest  architcd 
hath  in  his  head.  The  best  examples  of  goodness  vt 
can  conceive  are  but  as  dead  pictures  of  those  ever* 
living  ones  which  he  expresseth  in  hia  works.  All 
his  decrees  concerning  man  are  not  in  theniselns 
only,  but  to  man's  eyes  that  look  not  on  thein  asquint, 
so  straight  and  just,  that  he  will  refer  the  trial  uutfl 
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le  deliberate  and  sober  thoughts  of  his  enemies:  Is 
tot  my  way  eqnal  P    are  not  your  ways   unequal  f 
Szek.  xviii,  25- 
5.  This  may  instruct  us,  that  those  patterns  of  holi- 
es or  perfections  which  we  are  bound  to  imitate  in 
[im  are  not  to  be  taken  from  his  bare  commandment 
i>r  revelation  of  his  will,  but  from  the  objects  of  his 
f\\\  revealed,  or  from  the  eternal  practices  which  he 
lath  exhibited,  as  so  many  express  or  manifest  proofs 
iiat  his  will  is  always  holy  and  just ;  albeit  we  cannot 
Iways  so  expressly  discern  the  manner  how  it  is  just 
lud  holy  in  some  particular  commandments,  but  must 
iplicitly  believe  it  to  be  such  in  them,  because  it  is 
eminently  and   apparently  holy  and  just  in   those 
erfeetions  whereof  our  general  duties  are  the  imper- 
representations.     Of  all  his  moral  commandments, 
one   there  is   whose  sincere  practice  doth   not  in 
art  make  us  truly  like  him  ;  and  we  ai-e  bound  to 
conformable  to  his  will  revealed,  that  we  may  be 
>nformab]e  to  his  nature  j  without  conformity  where- 
into  we  cannot  participate  of  his  happiness ;  for  hap- 
piness is   the   immediate   consequent   of  his   nature. 
The   antecedent  of  Lactantius'   argument;    Qui   nos^^ 
rascijnbet,  is  ufique  irascitur,  i.e.  "He  that  biddeth 
IS  be   angry  is  certainly  angry  himself, "   is  not  so 
ertain  or  authentic,  and  the  inference  is  somewhat 
loubtfnh     But,  out  of  ail  question,  he  that  bids  us 
infeignedly   bless    our    persecutors   doth    unfeignedly 
ender  his  blessings  to  such  as  persecute  him  in  his 
lembers  ;  he  that  seriously  exhorts  us  to  be  mei-ciful 
ind  kind  to  all,  sheweth  kindness  to  the  most  unkind. 
That    charity    which    he    hath    enjoined    every    man 
jwards  all,  (his  greatest  enemies  not  excepted,)  though 
re  consider  it  in  the  most  charitably  minded  martyrs, 
whose  death  it  seemed  to  shine,  were  but  as  weak 
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sparkles  or  vanishing  smoke  of  those  infinite  and  eter- 
nal flames  of  love  which  burst  out  in  him  toward  suoli 
as  have  deserved  worse  at  his  hands  than  any  tyrant 
of  his  tormented  servants.  That  truth  and  fidelity 
which  be  exacts  of  us,  the  faithfulness  of  Abraham 
himself,  is  but  a  little  map  or  narrow  surface  of  that 
infinite  solidity  of  truth  whereon  his  promises  are 
founded.  Between  the  chastity  and  tein[)erance  of 
purest  virgins  and  his  eternal  pitrity,  there  is  the  like 
true  correspondency,  but  not  so  great,  as  there  is 
betwixt  the  dross  and  corpulency  and  the  refined  or 
sublimated  spirits  of  the  same  bodies.  Or  could  that 
rule  whieb  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law  and  the 
prophets,  Do  unto  evert/  man  as  we  wouid  he  done 
unto,  be  exactly  fulfilled  by  us,  it  would  be  but  a 
slender  though  a  true  model  or  represeutaiion  of  his 
eternal  equity — Me  that  honoureth  me,  him  wUl  I 
honour :  for  in  this  and  the  like  he  exjrectB  no  more 
than  the  inward  affection  of  mortal  hearts,  or  praises 
of  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils;  being  ready, 
out  of  his  goodness^  to  recompense  these  silly  services 
with  glory,  love,  and  happiness  everlasting.  But  doUi 
he  intend  thus  well  to  all,  or  destruction  unto  some,  as 
it  is  a  means  of  bliss  to  those  whom  he  loves  ?  If  so 
he  did,  we  might  he  exempt  from  that  negative  precept 
of  not  doing  evil  that  good  might  ensue  ;  for  the  only 
reason  why  we  are  bound  not  to  do  so  is,  because,  in 
so  doing,  we  should  become  unlike  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  not  be  perfect  fl.y  he  in  petject.  But  as 
he  turns  the  voluntary  evils  of  some  to  the  good  of 
others,  so  may  we,  and  ought  to  consecrate  such  for- 
feitures as  legally  fali  Into  our  hands  to  pious  use8»  or 
better  the  stateis  of  such  as  tender  public  welfare  by 
others*  deserved  harms. 

6.  Be  it  then  granted    (which   is  the  root  of   all 


CHAP.  xiii.    Goodness  which  fie  enfoins  m  io practise. 

I  objections  against  these  rCBolutions)  that  God's  glory 
niust  as  well  appear  i a  the  pumshment  of  the  repro- 

'  bate  as  in  the  beatifying  of  the  elect,  the  consequence 
will  be  quite  contrary  to  that  which  their  objectiuns 
'would  hence  infer;  for  if  the  foundation  of  God's 
^lory  be  as  sure  in  the  one  ease  as  in  the  other,  the 
manner  of  his  dealing  with  both  must  be  alike  perteet, 
and  alike  behoveful  for  us  to  follow :  Sine  bonitafe 
(saith  Seneca)  nuiia  mq/esias,  "Goodness  is  the  fouit- 
dation  of  glory."  Now,  were  it  true  that  he  did  intend 
evil  to  some  before  they  had  committed  any,  (though 
not  as  evil  to  theiiij  but  as  a  means  of  others*  good,) 
or  absolutely  ordained  them  to  eternal  inevitable 
misery  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory,  we 
should  not  sin,  but  rather  imitate  the  perfection  of 
oiiT  heavenly  Father  in  robbing  Judas  to  pay  Peter, 
or  in  feeding  the  hungry,  such  especially  as  be  of  the 
household  of  faith,  with  the  spoils  of  ungodly  rich 
meu  or  unbelievers.  More  warrantable  it  were  to 
guess  at  the  perfection  of  his  justice  towards  the 
wicked,  and  of  his  bounty  towards  the  godly,  by  the  70 
commendable  shadow  or  imitation  of  it  in  earthly 
gods.  To  procure  the  common  good  without  inten- 
tion of  harm  to  any,  and  with  admission  of  as  few 
private  mischiefs  as  may  be,  is  the  chief  praise  of 
great  statesmen ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  princes  to 
encourage  all  men  unto  virtuous  courses  by  good 
example,  gracious  exhortations,  and  tinpartial  distri- 
bution of  public  honours  or  commodities ;  and  yet 
withal  to  inflict  disgrace  upon  haughty  contemners 
of  those  gracious  allurements,  and  to  be  stern  in 
execution  of  justice,  without  favour,  upon  notorious 
transgressors  of  wholesome  laws ;  yet  not  to  use 
eeverily  without  sorrow,  nor  di*aw  blood  hut  by  way 
of  mediclue,  for  pi*eserving  of  their  crowns  and  dig- 
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nities,  for  maintenance  of  public  peace,  or  for  p»- 
venting  the  like  diseases  in  other  particular  luembm 
of  the  same  body-  Magistrates  that  would  mid 
these  matters  more  than  raising  themselves,  tliar 
friends,  or  posterity,  more  than  life  itself,  which  tbej 
owe  unto  their  country,  should  exhibit  us  a  tnx 
model,  though  (God  wot)  but  a  slender  onej  of  our 
heavenly  Father's  wisdom  and  loviiigkinduess ;  fifft 
in  drawing  men  to  repentance,  by  gracious  proToiie 
and  unfeigned  proposals  of  inestimable  rewards  for 
their  service;  secondly,  in  makMng  the  wicked  and 
obstinate  despisers  of  his  infiiiite  goodness  sene  Id 
the  manifestation  of  his  endless  glory,  aud  coufimu- 
tion  of  those  that  love  him  in  the  immortal  state  rf 
happiness.  These  prints  of  his  fatlierly  care  and 
justice  are  yet  fresh  to  be  seen  in  his  proceeding 
with  ungracious  Cain :  Ajid  the  Lord  said  »r«A) 
Chin^  Why  art  thou  wroth  'f  and  ivhy  is  thij  comti- 
jiance  fallen  f  If  thou  doe,it  well,  skatt  thou  nol  te 
accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest  ?iot  well,  */ w  lieth  at  ik 
door.  Aitd  unto  thee  shall  he  his  desire,  and  iha 
shall  rule  over  him,  Gen.  iv.  6,  7-  Severe  punish 
nient  for  doing  evil,  without  precedent  loving  instrw- 
tious  or  good  encouragement  to  do  well*  is  tbe 
natural  offspring  of  unnaturalnesa :  it  bears  no 
shadow  of  that  justice  or  equity  whose  glorious  patlem 
shines  most  brightly  in  our  heavenly  Father. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  God''s  l/ifitiite  Love  to  Mankind. 

1.  If  the  apostle's  authority  could  not  persuade 
to  believe,  his  reasons  would  enforce  us  to  grant  tial 
the  issues  of  blessing  and  cursing  from  one  and  ti* 
same  mouth  are  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature^  ttd 
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rgue  the  nature  of  man  (in  whom  alone  this  discord 
"is  found)  to  be  much  out  of  tune.  Out  of  the  same 
fHOuth  proceedeth  bUs-mig  and  curbing :  tuj/  brethren^ 
these  things  ought  not  so  to  be,  James  iii,  10  :  for 
nature  in  othei"  things  gives  you  a  better  example; 
JDofk  a  Jhufifain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  hitler  ?  Can  the  Jig-tree,  my  brethren^ 
hear  olive-berries  ?  either  a  vine  Jigs  ?  &c.  These 
and  the  like  fovxntains  of  natural  truth  are  as  open 
to  us  as  they  were  to  him  ;  and  we  should  much 
wrong  both  this  ambassador  of  Christ  and  God's 
image  in  ourselves,  if  we  did  believe  them  only  for 
his  authority,  and  not  for  their  own  native  perspicuity. 
The  best  use  of  apostolic  authority,  in  these  allega- 
tions, is  to  warrant  our  use  of  the  like,  though  in 
matter  divine  :  not  one  of  his  instances  but  holds  as 
truly  in  God  as  in  man ;  not  one  but  receiveth  a 
nectssary  increase  of  strength  from  the  indivisible  71 
unity  of  the  divine  essence.  For  a  fig-tree  to  bear 
olive-berries  is  less  impossible  than  for  the  tree  of  life 
to  bring  forth  death  :  to  cause  the  vine  bring  forth 
figs  were  not  so  hard  a  point  of  husbandry  as  to 
derive  cursedness  or  misery  from  the  fountain  of  bliss: 
for  a  spring  to  send  forth  water  sweet  and  bitter, 
fresh  and  salt,  at  one  and  the  same  place,  is  more 
compatible  with  any  reasonable  conceit,  than  for  hate 
or  harmful  intentions  to  have  any  issue  from  pure 
love  :  but  God  is  love  ;  yea,  love  is  his  essence  as 
Creator*  In  that  he  is  the  author  of  being,  he  is  the 
author  of  goodness  to  all  things  that  are;  (being,  unto 
every  thing  ia  its  own  proper  being,  is  good ;)  and 
goodness  in  an  intelligent  donor  is  always  the  fruit 
of  love.  Hence  saith  the  wise  man  of  him  that  is 
%visest  of  all,  of  him  that  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived.  He  hateth  nothing  that  he  hath  made :  for 
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ewn  their  being,  and  that  goodness  which  accompaiua 
it,  is  an  undoubted  pledge  of  his  love.  If  to  hioi 
God  the  Maker,  and  to  curse  men  which  are  nude 
after  his  similitude,  argite  (in  the  apostle's  supp<»i) 
a  dissolution  of  that  internal  harmony  w^hich  sbonU 
be  in  the  human  nature^  to  hate  some  and  love  ol 
of  his  best  creatures,  all  being  made  after  his 
image,  would  net'essarily  infer  a  greater  distracLioa  a 
the  indivisible  essence,  besides  the  contradiction  w! 
it  implies  to  infinite  goodness.  To  love  the  worl 
his  own  hands  is  more  essential  to  him  that  ni» 
things  out  of  mere  love,  than  it  is  unto  the 
bum  matter  combustible  ;  and  if  his  love  be,  as  he  ii. 
truly  infinite,  it  must  extend  to  all,  seeing  all  are  1» 
than  infinite. 

S.  Love,  were  it  perfect  in  us,  would  perfectly 
God's  law,  and  make  up  a  complete  body  or  sys 
moral  goodness.  Now  the  most  absolute  perfection  rf 
that  )ove  whereof  the  human  nature  (though  unoor- 
rupted)  could  be  capable,  would  be  but  an  irnperfed 
shadow  of  our  heavenly  Father's  most  perfect  lovt 
which  bath  the  same  proportion  to  his  goodness  tbit 
love  in  us  (were  it  as  j>erfect  as  it  possibly  might  bfi 
should  have  to  our  moral  goodness:  that  Is,  it  is  bis 
complete  communicative  goodness:  and  thoug-h  thcae 
two  in  him  be  rather  different  names  than  diverse  it- 
tributes,  yet  we  love  his  goodness  better  -whiles  il  ii 
attired  with  the  name  of  love:  for  of  men  that  do 
equal  good  turns,  we  love  them  best  whom  we  con- 
ceive to  love  us  most;  and  lovingkindness  seems  good 
and  lovely  even  in  the  eyes  of  auch  as  reap  no  profit 
from  it  besides  the  sight  of  it :  the  very  exercise  W 
it  in  others  excites  our  weak  inclinations  to  the  UIcp; 
and  our  inclinations  moved,  stir  up  a  speculative 
or  secret  verdict  of  conscience,  to  approve  that  tnA 
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which  we  cannot  follow  in  the  practice  :  Beatius  est 
dare,  quam  accipere:  '*  It  is  a  move  blessed  thing  to 

ve  than  to  receive."     No  man  nieasuretli  that  which 

e  call  a  good  nature  (as  of  men  some  are  better 
natured  than  others)  either  hy  the  means  it  hath  to 
benefit,  or  by  the  benefits  bestowed,  but  by  the  fer- 
vency of  unfei^ed  good  will,  and  hearty  desires  of 
doing  good  to  all.  Thii^  is  that  wherein  (especially 
when  it  is  holpen  by  grace)  we  most  resemble  the 
diviue  nature^  which  is  infinitely  better  than  the  human 
nature,  (though  taken  at  the  best,)  not  only  in  respect 
of  bis  ability  to  do  good,  but  of  his  good  will  to  do  the 
best  that  may  be.  And  this  his  good  will  exceeds  ours, 
not  intensively  only,  but  extensively.  For  we  are 
bound  to  imitate  him,  as  well  in  the  extension  of  our 
unfeigned  good  will  towards  all,  as  in  the  fervency  ofTS 
onr  desires  to  do  the  best  good  we  can  to  some,  because 
is  lovingkiudness  to  man  is  both  ways  luhuitely  per- 
fect ;  7'Ahj  sait/i  the  Lord,  Let  not  the  wine  man  ghry 
m  hilt  tvistl^tm,  nor  the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength^ 
mniher  the  rich  man  ghry  in  /its  riches:  but  let  him 
that  glorieth  ghry  in  this,  that  he  tinder standeth  and 
knotveth  me^  that  1  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  hving- 

ntlncss^  judgment^  and  righteousness  in  the  earth : 
in  these  thiftgs  I  delight^  saith  tfie  Lord,  Jei",  ix, 
2-1.  The  first  then,  and  most  native  issue  of  intinite 
Iness,  is  the  exercise  of  bounty  or  lovingkindnesSj 
which  tloweth  from  it,  without  matter  or  motive  to 
incite  it.  This  is  that  which  gave  being,  and  with 
being*  some  portion  of  goodness,  unto  all  things  that 
are  ;  it  alters  the  name,  but  not  the  nature  in  the  cnr- 
lenl.  To  prevent  others  with  good  turns  before  they 
can  expect  or  deserve  them  is  the  highest  point  of 
bounty  whereto  the  ability  of  mau  con  reach  ;  but  God 

ive  us  that  we  most  desire,  proper  being,  with  the 
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appurtenances,  before  we  could  desire  it  ;  for  it  istbt 
foundation  of  all  desire.  From  bounty  or  lo\in|rkini 
ness,  or  from  that  goodness  wheace  they  spring,  ineitj 
and  compassion  differ  only  in  the  extrinsical  denomini- 
tion  taken  from  di^erent  objects.  Compassion  is  good 
will  towards  others,  provoked  from  notice  of  Ihrir 
misery;  and  mercy  is  but  an  excess  of  bounty,  not 
estranged  from  ill  deservera  in  distress,  so  long  as  Uk 
exercise  of  it  breeds  no  harm  to  such  as  are  moR 
capable  of  bountiful  love  and  favour.  This  incomjwe- 
sibility  between  the  exercise  of  mercy  and  boun 
wards  particulars  ill  deserving,  and  the  preservati 
common  good,  occasioneth  the  interposition  of  justitt 
punitive,  whose  exercise  is  in  a  sort  unnatural  to  tbf 
Father  of  mercy,  for  he  doth  not  afflict  wUUngl^^  m 
grieve  the  children  of  men^  Lament,  iii.  33.  Noihing 
in  good  men  can  provoke  it  towards  offenders,  buttbf 
good  of  others  deserving  either  better  or  not  so  ill 
which  might  grow  worse  by  evil  doers'  impunity.  T» 
take  pleasure  in  the  pain  or  torture  of  notorious  ma]^ 
factors,  is  a  note  of  inhumanity;  their  just  puni&li- 
ment  is  only  so  far  justly  pleasant,  as  it  procures  eilhff 
our  own  or  others'  welfare,  or  avoidauce  of  thoii 
grievances  which  they  more  justly  suffer  than  we  of 
others  of  the  same  society  should  do.  The  more  kind 
and  loving  men  by  nature  are,  the  more  unwilling  th<jr 
are  to  punish,  unless  it  be  for  these  respects.  Hot 
greatly  then  doth  it  go  against  his  nature,  who  » 
lovingkindness  itself,  to  punish  the  works  of  his  owb 
bands;  man  especiaUy,  who  is  more  dear  unto  hiitt 
than  any  child  can  be  unto  his  father,  for  he  is  the 
Father  of  all  mankind  !  for  it  in  he  that  mftde  us,  and 
not  toe  ourselves ;  not  those  whom  we  call  fathers  r>f 
our  fleshj  for  even  they  likewise  were  made  by  him. 
Hence  he  saitb.  Call  no  man  father  upon  the  earth. 
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Jbr  one  is  your  Father ,  which  is  m  heaven,  Matt.xxiii.  9. 

^B    the    title     his   peculiar    more    than    the     reality 

^nfiwering  to  it?    Is  he  mofe  willing  to  be  called  the 

oply  Father  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  than  to  do  the  kind 

■ffice  of  a  father  to  them  ?    No;  /ike  as  a  father  pitieih 

his  chtMreHj  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  htm, 

For  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remcmheretk  we  are 

jiust,  Ps.  ciii.  13,  14.     It  seems  this  psalmist  either 

|fra&  or  had  a  most  kind  and  loving  father,  and  hence 

illustrates  the  kindness  of  his  heavenly  Father  hy  the 

est  model  of  kindness  which  he  knew.     But  if  God 

ily  be  a  father  of  all  mankind,  he  certainly  exceeds 

11  other  fathers  as  far  in  fatherly  kindness  as  he  doth 

ien  in  any  branch  of  goodness  or  perfection.     This  is 

be  first  foundation  of  our  faith  laid  by  his  only  Son : 

f^shf  and  it  ahall  he  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  xhalH^ 

td ;  kfiockf  and  it  shall  be  opened  nttto  you  :  for 

very  one  that  askefh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeheth 

Jindeth  ;   and  to  him  that  knocketk  it  shall  he  opened. 

Or,  what  matt  is  there  of  yoa^  whom  if  his  son  ask 

bread,  will  he  gi^e  him  a  stone  f    Or  if'  he  ask  ajish, 

will  he  give  hint  a  serpent  f  Matt.  vii.  7 — 10.    Every 

»ther  that  heard  him  would  have  been  ready  to  have 

iswered  no ;   yet  none  so  ready  or   careful  as  they 

lould  be,  to  give   or  provide   best  things    for    their 

lildren,  because  all  besides  him  are  evil  fathers:    If 

theny  being  evil,  know  how  to  gim  good  gifts  unto 

mr  children^  how  muck  more  shall  your  Father  which 

in  heaven  Q'ive  srood  thiits^s  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 

er.  11.  He  is  then  so  much  more  willing  to  give  good 


"*  Ad  nmhiplicandiim  qiiippe 
gaiictoniiii  sapientmm  proficit, 
qui)d  poBtulutii  tard«  pcrciplunt, 
Ut  ex  tlilntione  crerscat  desidtv 
Hunt .  ex  rtesideno  in tellectus 
jllgeatur.     lnl«;Uectiis  vt-ro  cum 
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inCenditur,  ejus  in  Deum  tirden- 
tior  affectua  aperittir,  Affetitus 
autetn  ad  pru  mereiida  ctslestla 
tanto  fit  capax  quanta  fucrlt  ei- 
pectamlo  longanimia. — Greg.  lib. 
2o.  ■^,  G[ .  Mtiral.  in  Job.  c.  30. 
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things  to  his  children,  as  he  is  better  or  greater  than 
other  parents.  His  love  to  all  men,  seeing  all  are  his 
sons,  by  a  more  peculiar  reference  than  Abraham  was 
Adam's,  or  Isaac  Abraham's,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
any  parents  bear  to  the  fruits  of  their  bodies.  Mortal 
fathers  love  children  when  they  have  them  ;  but  love 
to  themselves,  or  want  of  means  to  immortalize  their 
own  persons,  makes  them  desire  to  have  children.  The 
only  wise  immortal  God,  (who  is  all-sufficient  to  all, 
most  to  himself,  unacquainted  with  want  of  whatsoever 
can  be  desired,)  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  free  bounty 
and  mere  lovingkindness,  did  first  desire  our  being; 
and  having  given  it  us,  doth  much  more  love  us,  after 
we  are  enstamped  with  his  image:  for  he  sows  not 
wheat  to  reap  tares,  nor  did  he  inspire  man  with  the 
breath  of  life  that  he  might  bring  forth  death. 

3.  The  heathens  conceived  this  title  oijdiher  as  too 
narrow  for  fully  comprehending  all  references  of  loving- 
kindness  betwixt  their  great  Jupiter  and  other  demi- 
gods or  men: 

Jupiter  omnipotens  regum  rex  ipse,  Deusque 
Progenitor,  genitrixque  Deum,  Deus  unuSy  et  omnis  : 

and  another  poet", 

Jupiter  et  mas  est  et  nescia  fcemina  morlit. 

And  because  the  affection  of  mothers,  especially  to  their 
young  and  tender  ones,  is  most  tender,  the  true  Al- 
mighty hath  deigned  to  exemplify  his  tender  mercy 
and  compassion  towards  Israel  as  David  did  Jonathan's 
love  towards  him,  far  surpassing  the  love  of  women, 
yea  of  mothers  to  their  children :  Sion  had  said.  The 
Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  God  hath  forgotten 
me;  but  her  Lord  replies.  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on 

n  Orpheus.  Vide  Apul.  in  lib.  de  JIuiido  :    et   ForcatuU,  lib.  5. 
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the  son  of  her  wotnb  f  yea^  they  may  Jbrget^  yet  will 
J  not  forget  tkee^  Isa.  xlix.  15-  Aud  if  his  love  could 
sufficiently  be  expressed  by  these  dearest  references 
anioogst  men,  whose  natural  affection  towards  their 
tender  brood  (in  respect  of  meaner  creatures)  is  much 
abated  by  wrong  use  of  reason,  {as  many  mothers,  by 
greatness  of  place  or  curiosity  of  education,  are  less 
compassionate  towards  their  children,  than  other,  silly 
women  are,)  he  hath  chosen  the  most  affectionate  female 
amongst  reasonless  creatures  to  blazon  his  tender  care 
and  loving  protection  over  ill-deserving  children:  How 
qffen  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  ! 
Matt,  xxiii.  37.  Finally,  as  he  gives  much  more  to 
our  being  than  our  earthly  parents,  whom  we  supjjose 
to  give  us  being ;  so  all  the  sweet  fruits  or  comforts  of 
love,  whether  of  fathers  and  mothers  towards  their  74 
children,  of  husbands  towards  their  wives,  or  of 
brethren  to  brethren,  sisters  to  sistera,  or  one  friend  to 
another,  (their  sinfulness  only  excepted,)  are  but  distil- 
lations or  infusions  of  his  infinite  love  to  our  nature. 
To  witness  this  truth  unto  «9,  the  Son  of  Grod  was 
made  both  father  and  brother  and  husband  to  our 
nature,  &;c.  Every  reference  or  kind  office  whereof 
reasonable  creatures  are  mutually  capable,  every  other 
creature,  (though  void  of  reason,  so  not  void  of  love 
and  natural  affection,)  may  express  some  part  of  our 
heavenly  Father's  lovingkindness  ;  but  the  love  of  all, 
though  infinitely  increased  in  every  particular,  and 
afterwards  made  up  in  one,  could  no  wny  equalize 
his  love  towards  every  particular  soul  created  by  Jiim, 
Fear  of  death,  or  other  danger,  hath  snch  joint  interest 
with  love,  (as  well  in  the  heart  of  man  as  in  other  crea- 
tures,) that  albeit  they  would  do  more  for  their  young 
I  ones  than  they  do,  if  they  could,  yet  Ihcy  do   not 
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usually  so  much  as  they  might ;  not  so  much  for  thdi 
model  of  wit  or  strength,  as  God  for  his  part,  tbougli 
infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  doth  for  the  sons  of  tneii. 
He  that  feareth  none,  but  is  feared  of  all,  he  that  needs 
no  counsellor,  but  hath  the  heart  of  prince  and  coud- 
sellor  in  his  handj  makes  protestation  in  his  serious 
grief,  that  he  hath  done  all  for  his  unfruitful  vineyanl 
that  he  could,  as  much  as  possibly  could  be  done  &r 
it.  Or,  if  his  serious  protestations  cannot  desem 
credit  with  deceitful  man^  his  solemn  oath  is  witnea 
of  greater  love  than  hath  been  mentioned,  of  grtsiet 
than  the  heart  of  man  is  able  to  conceive,  even  towanb 
such  as  all  their  lifetime  have  hated  him  .-  ^*  /  Ste, 
mith  the  Lord,  I  will  not  the  death  of  him  that  dm. 
Ifj  besides  the  authority  of  these  and  infinite  more 
sacred  texts  most  perspicuous  In  themselves,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  church  be  required  for  establishing  ot* 
the  doctrine  delivered,  the  whole  ancient  church,  some 
pieces  of  St.  Austin  only  exempted,  which  may  be 
counterpoised  with  other  parts  of  the  same  father* 
writings,  is  ready  to  give  joint  verdict  for  us.  Au^ 
whether  the  restrictions  which  some  reformed  churche* 
have  eudeavoured  to  lay  upon  God*s  promises  be  com- 
patible with  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church,  come 
in  the  next  place  to  be  examiued. 


CHAF,   XV. 

Whiil  the  Church  of  England  doth  tench  coneet-nvtjr  the  Ex- 
tent of  God's  Lot  e :  of  the  Dhti/ui  ion  tj/' singula  eenc^ul^ 
ttJid  genera  singulorum  :  of  the  Dixtincfion  ^voluntas  iigu 
«?«/ voluntas  beiieplaciti. 

1.  What  middle  course  soever  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land doth  hold  or  may  take  for  compromising  conten- 
tions between  some  other  reformed  clmrches  in  poiote 
of  election  and    reprobation,   of  free-will,    or    man's 
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ability}  before  the  state  of  regeneration;  she  doth  not 
in  her  public  and  authorized  doctrine  come  short  of 
any  church  this  day  extant  in  the  extent  of  God's  un- 
speakable love  to  mankind.  No  national  council, 
though  assembled  for  that  purpose,  could  fit  their  doc-  75 
trine  more  expressly  to  meet  with  all  the  late  restric- 
tions of  God's  love,  than  the  church  our  mother,  even 
iroin  the  beginning  of  reformation,  hath  done ;  as  if 
she  had  then  foreseen  a  necessity  of  declaring  her  judg- 
ment in  this  point,  for  preventing  schisms  or  distrac- 
tion in  opinions  anrjongst  her  sons.  First,  she  enjoins 
us  to  beseech  God  to  have  mercy  upon  all  men.  This 
was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  which  in  her 
opinion  needed  no  reformation  ;  a  practice  enjoined 
by  St.  Paul  " ;  /  exhort  or  desire  first  of  aU,  that 
supplications,  prai/erSf  infercessionSt  and  giving  thankft 
be  made  f&r  all  men.  If  any  man  shall  seek  to  lay 
that  restraint  upon  this  place  which  St.  Austin  some- 
where doth,  as  if  the  word  all  me?i  did  import  only 
^nera  singuloriwii  all  sorts  of  men,  not  singula 
^nerum,  evei^y  particular  man ;  the  scanning  of  the 
words  following,  the  sifting  of  the  matter  contained  in 
both,  with  the  reason  of  the  ejthortation,  and  other 
real  circumstances,  will  shake  off  this  or  other  like 
restriction  with  greater  ease  than  it  can  be  laid  upon 
it.  We  are  commanded  to  pray  for  no  more  than 
them  whose  salvation  we  are  unfeignedly  to  desire, 
otherwise  our  prayers  were  hypocritical.  Are  we  then 
to  desire  the  salvation  of  some  men  only,  as  they  are 
dispersed  here  and  there,  throughout  all  nations,  sorts, 
or  conditions  of  men,  or  for  every  man  of  what  con* 
dition  soever,  of  what  sort  or  nation  soever  he  be  ? 
The  apostle  exhorts  us  to  pray  for  kings,  (not  except- 
Qg  the  most  malignant  enemies  which  the  Christians 

o  t  Tim.  ii.  i. 
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then  had,)  and  Jbr  all  that  be  in  authority. 
we  must  pray  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  wit 
vency  of  desire,  that  they  may  come  unto  the 
ledge  of  the  truths  then  questionless  we  are  to 
we  are  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  all  and  eve: 
which  are  under  authority.  God  is  no  accep 
persons ;  nor  will  the  Omnipotent  permit  us 
respect  the  persons  of  the  mighty  in  our  prayei 
that  we  should  pray  that  all  and  every  one  of 
might  become  peers  of  the  heavenly  Jerusaleiii 
hut  some  choice  or  selected  ones  of  the  meanea 
might  be  admitted  into  the  same  society.  We 
pray  then  for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wi 
excepting  any,  either  in  particular  or  indefi 
The  reason  why  our  prayers  for  all  men  must  b< 
versal,  is,  because  we  are  bound  to  desire  the  spl 
good  of  all  men,  not  as  they  fall  under  our  iude 
but  under  our  universal  consideration.  The 
again  why  we  are  bound  to  desire  the  spiritual 
of  all  men  universally  considered,  is,  because  we 
be  perfect  aa  our  heavenly  Father  is  i»erfect.  Unt 
universal  desire  we  must  add  our  best  endeavoun 
saving  truth  may  be  imparted  unto  all,  because 
our  heavenly  Father's  will,  his  unfeigned  will*  tfai 
should  cotae  to  tke  Jitiowledge  of  truth. 

2.  Both  parts  of  this  inference  (as,  t]r3t>  that 
our  duty  to  ])ray  for  all  sorts  of  men,  and  for 
man  of  what  sort  soever ;  and  secondly,  that  wi 
therefore  to  pray  thus  universally,  because  it  is 
will,  not  only  that  we  should  thus  pray,  but  th 
without  exception  should  come  unto  the  truth  a; 
saved)  are  expressly  included  in  the  prayers  appa 
by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used  upou  the 
solemn  day  of  devotions.  The  collects  or  praye 
in  number  three.     The    first*   **  Almighty   God, 
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seech  thee  graciously  to  behold  this  thy  family,  for 
le  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  contented  to  be 
t  betrayed,  and  given  up  into  the  bands  of  wicked  men, 

fd  to  suffer  death  upon  the  cross,"  &c.  The  tenor 
this  petition,  if  we  respect  only  the  form,  is  inde-76 
I  unite,  not  universal ;  but  every  logician  knows,  and 
every  divine  should  consider,  that  the  necessity  of  the 
matter^  whether  in  prayers  or  propositions,  will  stretch 
the  indefinite  form  wherewith  it  is  enstaraped  as  far 
as  an  absolute  universal.  That  the  form  of  this  peti- 
tion is  in  the  intention  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  as  far  extended  as  we  hare  said,  that  is,  *  to  all  and 
every  one  of  the  congregation  present,'  the  prayer  fol- 
lowing puts  out  of  question  ;  for  in  that  we  are  taught 
to  pray  for  the  whole  church,  and  for  every  member 
of  it;  "Almighty  and  everlasting  God^  by  whose 
Spirit  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  governed  and 
sauctilied ;  receive  our  supplications  and  prayers,  which 

t  offer  before  thee  for  all  estates  of  men  in  thy  holy 
i.'^jgregation,  that  every  member  of  the  same,  in  his 
cation  and  ministry,  may  truly  and  godly  serve 
jee,"  &c.  If  here  it  be  excepted,  that  albeit  this 
l-ayer  be  conceived  in  terms  formally  universal,  yet  Is 
the  universal  form  of  it  to  be  no  further  extended 
than  its  proper  matter  or  subject ;  and  that,  as  will 
be  alleged,  is  the  mystical  live-body  of  Christ,  whose 
extent,  or  the  number  of  whose  members,  is  to  ua 
unknown  ;  the  third  and  last  praygr  will  clearly  quit 
this  exception,  and  free  both  the  former  petitions  from 
these  or  the  like  restrictioos :  for  in  the  last  prayer 
vre  are  taught  to  pray  for  all  and  every  one  which 
are  out  of  the  church,  that  they  may  be  brought  into 
the  church,  and  be  made  partakers  with  us  of  God's 
mercy  and  the  common  salvation  ;  "  Merciful  God, 
who  hast  made  all  men.  and  hatest  nothing  that  thou 
"  L  4 
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hast  made,  nor  wouldest  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  should  be  converted  and  live ;  have 
mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics, 
and  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart, 
and  contempt  of  thy  word ;  and  so  fetch  them  home, 
blessed  Lord,  to  thy  flock,  that  they  may  be  saved 
among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites,  and  be  made 
one  fold,  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.** 
If  God,  therefore,  will  not  the  death  of  any  Jew, 
Turk,  or  infidel,  because  of  nothing  he  made  them 
men,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  willeth  not  the 
death  of  any,  but  the  life  of  all,  whom  of  men  or 
infidels  he  bath  made  Christians,  to  whom  he  hath 
vouchsafed  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation,  and  daily 
invites  by  his  messengers  to  embrace  them.  He  which 
made  all  things  without  invitation,  out  of  mere  love, 
made  nothing  hateful ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  the  un- 
erring Fountain  of  truth  and  love  should  cast  his  dis- 
like, much  less  fix  his  hatred,  upon  any  thing  that 
was  not  first  in  its  nature  odious.  Nothing  can  make 
the  creature  hateful  or  odious  to  the  Creator  besides 
its  hatred  or  enmity  of  that  love  by  which  it  was 
created,  and  by  which  he  sought  the  restauratiou  of  it 
when  it  was  lost.  Nor  is  it  every  degree  of  man^s 
hatred  or  enmity  unto  God,  but  a  full  measure  of  it, 
which  utterly  exempts  man  from  his  love,  as  that 
reverend  bishop  p  and  glorious  martyr,  one  of  the 
first  reformers  of  the  religion  professed  in  this  land, 
observes. 

3.  If  with  these  authorized  devotions  we  compare 
the  doctrine  of  our  church  in  the  public  Catechism, 
what  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  as  God  the  Father 

P  Hooper,  iu  his  Prefece  to  the  Ten  Commandments. — See 
parsg.  8.  of  this  chapter. 
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loth  love  all  inankiDd  without  exception,  so  the  Son 
>f  God  did  redeem,  not  some  only  of  all  sorts,  but  all 
lankind  universally  taken.     First,  we  are  taught "  to 
elieve  in  God  the  Father,  who  made  us  and  all  the 
rorld."     Now,  if  the  church  our  mother  have  in  the 
[irnier  prayers  truly  taught  us  that  God  hateth  no- 
ling  wliieh  he   hath  made,  this  will  bring  forth  an- 
>lher  truthi  viz-  that  either  there  be  some  men  which 
ire  not  of  God's  making,  or  else  that  he  hateth  no  77 
san  (not  Esau)  as  he  is  a  man,  but  as  a  sinner,  but 
an  enemy  or  contenmer  of  his  goodness.     And  con- 
juently  to  this  branch  or  corollary  of  this  former 
ruth,  we  are  in  the  same  Catechism,  in  the  very  next 
|ilace,  taught  "  to  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath 
adeemed  us  and  all  mankind.""     And  if  all  mankind 
irere  redeemed   by  hira,  then  all  of  this  kind   were 
infeignedly  loved,    none  were    hated   by  him.     And 
hough  in  the  same  place  we  are  taught  to  believe  in 
klie   Holy  Ghost,  as   in  the  Sanctifier  of  all  that  are 
mctifiedt  yet  this  we  are  taught  with  this  caveat, 
ih&t  he  doth  sanctify  "all  the  elect  people  of  God,"  not 
11  mankind.     All,  then,  are  not  sanctified  by  God  the 
loly  Ghost  which  are  redeemed  by  God  the  Son,  nor 
loth  God  the  Father  bestow  all  his  spiritual  blessings 
ipon  all  whom  he  doth  unfeignedly  love,  or  on  whom 
ic  hath  bestowed  the  blessing  of  baptism  as  the  seal 
ar  pledge  of  their  redemption.     All  these  inferences 
»re  so  clear,  that  the  consideration  of  them  makes  us 
loubt  whether  such  amongst  us  as  teach  the  contrary 
any  of  these  have  at  any  time  subscribed  unto  t!ie 
Jook  of  Common  Prayers,  or  whether  they  had  read 
it  before  they  did  subscribe  unto  it  or  contradict  it. 
That  this  universal  extent  of  God's  love,  and  of  the 
redemption  wrought  by  Christ,  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, whereon  many  serious  and  fruitful  exhortations 
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in  the  Book  of  Homilies  are  immediately  grounded, 
shall,  by  Grod's  assistance,  appear  in  the  article  con- 
cerning Christ.  For  a  coucludent  proof  that  God  doth 
unfeignedly  will,  not  genera  mngulorum,  all  sorts  of 
men  only,  but  singula  generum^  every  one  of  all  sorts 
to  be  saved,  take  it  briefly  thus :  All  they  which  are 
saved,  and  all  they  which  are  not  saved,  make  up  both 
parts  of  the  former  distinction  or  division  to  the  full : 
but  God  will  have  all  to  be  saved  which  are  saved ; 
he  likewise  willeth  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  are  not 
saved,  that  is,  of  such  as  die :  therefore  he  willeth  the 
salvation  of  every  one  of  all  sorts.  That  God  doth 
will  the  salvation  of  all  that  are  saved,  no  man  ever 
questioned ;  that  God  did  will,  not  the  life,  but  death, 
of  such  as  died,  the  Jews  (God*s  own  people)  did  some- 
times more  than  question  ;  and  to  prevent  the  like 
querulous  murmurings  of  misbelief  in  others  he  once 
for  all  interposed  his  solemn  oath :  As  I  live,  saitk 
the  Lord,  I  will  not  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  but 
rather  that  he  should  repent  and  live.  None,  then, 
can  be  saved  whom  God  would  not  have  saved ;  many 
are  not  saved  whom  God  would  have  saved. 

4.  But  how  or  by  what  will  doth  he  will  that  they 
should  be  saved  that  are  not  saved?  Doth  he  will 
their  salvation  by  his  revealed,  not  by  his  secret  will  ? 
Doth  he  give  signification  only  of  his  good-will  towards 
them,  whereas  his  good-will  and  pleasure  is  not  finally 
to  do  them  any  real  good  ?  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  voluntas  sigfii  and  heneplaciti.  But,  it 
being  granted  that  God  doth  will  the  salvation  of  all 
men  by  his  revealed  will,  or  voluntate  signi,  this  alone 
will  su£Bciently  infer  our  intended  conclusion — that 
he  truly  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  without  the  exemp- 
tion of  any.  Upon  such  as  contradict  this  doctrine, 
it  lies  upon  them  to  prove,  not  the  negative  only,  that 
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}od  doth  not  will  the  salvation  of  all  by  his  secret 
rill,  but  this  positive  particular,  that  God  doth  nil! 
Ir  unwill  the  salvation  of  some  by  his  secret  will, 
rhose  salvation  he  willeth  by  his  revealed  will.  Now, 
it  be  answered  that  he  doth  by  his  secret  will  or 
good  pleasure  unwill  or  nill  the  salvation  of  the  same 
parties  to  whom  he  willeth  salvation  by  his  will 
revealed  or  signified,  they  must  without  remedy  ac- 
knowledge the  one  or  the  other  member  of  this  divi-78 
eion;  as,  either  *that  there  be  two  wills  in  God  of  as 
different  inclinations,  ad  extra,  as  the  reasonable  and 
sensitive  appetite  are  in  man ;'  or,  *  that  there  is  a 
Toanifest  contradiction  in  the  object  of  one  and  the 
same  divine  will.'  That  *  all  men  should  be  saved,'  and 
tliat  'some  men  should  not  be  saved,'  implietli  as  formal 
a  contradiction  as  to  say/  all  inen  are  living  creatures, 
some  ineu  are  no  living  creature^/  Now  that  all 
men  should  be  living  creatures,  and  that  some  men 
should  not  be  living  creatures,  falleth  not  withm  the 
object  of  omnipotency.  And  if  the  will  of  God  be  as 
tinily  undivided  in  itself  as  the  omnipotent  power  is, 
it  is  no  less  impossible  that  the  salvation  of  all  and 
the  non-salvation  of  some  should  be  the  object,  or  true 
parts  of  the  object,  of  one  and  the  same  divine  will 
undivided  in  itself,  than  that  the  actual  salvation  of 
all  and  the  actual  and  final  condemnation  of  some,  or 
the  non-salvation  of  all,  should  be  really  affected  by 
the  omnipotent  power.  Whether  this  divine  will  be 
clearly  revealed,  or  in  part  revealed  aud  in  part 
reserved  or  secret,  in  res])ect  of  us,  all  is  one,  so  this 
will  in  itself  and  in  its  nature  be  but  one  and  undi- 
vided. The  manifestation  or  reservation  of  it,  or 
whatsoever  other  references  it  may  have  to  us,  can 
neither  increase  nor  abate  the  former  contradiction  in 
the  object ;  or  if  voluntas  sl^i  be  not  essentially  the 
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same  with  voluntas  heneplacifi,  there  is  a  manifea 
contradiction  or  coutrariety  betwixt  them,  if  the  ^ai- 
ration  of  all  be  the  object  of  the  one,  and  the  dm. 
salvation  or  reprobation  of  others  be  the  object  of  tbt 
other. 

5.  Yet  do  we  not,  like  rigorous  critics,  so  niudi 
intend  the  utter  banishment  of  this  distinction  outof 
the  confines  of  divinity,  as  the  confinetnent  of  ittoili 
proper  seat  and  place.  Rightly  confined  or  limited* it 
may  bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  truth,  and  open 
some  passages  for  clearing  some  branches  of  it ;  but 
permitted  to  use  that  extent  of  liberty  which  hath 
been  given  to  it  by  some*  it  will  make  way  for  canOD- 
iifation  of  Jesuitical  perjuries,  for  deification  of  menta] 
evasions  or  reservations.  Let  us  conapare  Jesuitical 
practices  with  that  pattern  which  is  the  nece&saiy 
resultance  of  some  men's  interpretation  of  God's  oalii 
in  this  case.  Were  this  interrogatory  put  to  any 
Jesuitical  assassinate  (imagine  a  powder-plotter),  *Do 
you  will  or  intend  the  ruin  of  the  king-  or  state,  or 
do  you  know  of  any  such  project  or  intendment  ?'  tbim 
is  none  of  this  crew  so  mischievously  minded,  bul 
would  be  ready  to  swear  unto  this  negative  :  ■  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  aod  as  I  hope  for  life  and  salvation  by 
him,  I  neither  intend  the  ruin  of  king  or  state,  nor 
do  I  know  of  any  conspiracy  against  him.'  And  yet- 
in  case  the  event  should  evidently  discover  his  pro-  I 
testation  to  be  most  false,  yet  would  he  rest  persuaded 
tbat  this  or  the  like  mental  evasion  or  reservation. 
'  I  neither  intended  the  ruin  of  king  or  state,  so  thev 
would  become  Roman  catholics ;  nor  did  I  know  of 
any  conspiracy  against  them,  with  mind  or  purpose  lo 
reveal  it  to  them/  may  be  a  preservative  more  thaD 
sufficient,  a  sovereign  antidote  against  the  sin  of  per- 
jury which  he    had  swallowed  or  harboured    in   bis 
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breast,  specially  if  the  concealment  of  his  treason  make 
j  for  the  good  of  the  church.     To  put  the  like  inter- 
j,  rogatory  unto  the  Almighty  Judge  concerning  the  ruin 
-or  welfare  of  men,  no  magistrate,  no  authority  of  earth, 
B&th  any  power ;  yet  he,  to  free  himself  from  that  foul 
I^Bpersion  which  the  Jews  had  cast  upon  him,  (as  if 
siich  as  penshed  in  their  sins  had  therefore  perished 
because  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure  they  should  not  79 
H|tve,   but   die,)    hath    interposed   his    often'mentioited 
Voluntary  oath,  ^s  I  live,  I  will  not  the  death  of 
^iim  thai  dies^  hitt  rather  that  he  should  live.     Shall 
it  here    be   enough   to  make   answer  for  him,  inter- 
pretando^  by  interpreting  hia  meaning  to  be  this : — 
^J  do  not  will  the  death  of  him  that  dies^  bo  he  will 
epent,  which  I  know  he  cannot  do ;  nor  do  I  will  his 
ion -repentance,  with  purpose  to  make  this  part  of  my 
nW.  known  to  him  i  however,  according  to  ray  secret 
id  reserved  will,  I  have  resolved  never  to  grant  him 
le  means,  without  which  he  cannot  possibly  repent ; 
whereas,  without  repentance,  he  cannot  live,  but  must 
lie  ?'     But  did  God's  oath  give  men  no  better  ^gur- 
knce  than  this  interpretation  of  it  doth,  I  see  no  reason 
f^t  heartily  wiah  that  others  might  see  more)  why 
iny  man  should  so  much  blame  the  Jesuits  for  secret 
evasions  or  mental  reservations  in  matter  of  oath  ;   for 
Ihe  performance  of  our  oaths  in  the  best  manner  that 
re  are  capable  of  is  but  an  observance  of  a  particular 
jranch  of  that  general  precept.  Be  ye  perfect^  as  t/our 
heavenly  Feather  is  perfect.     Who,  then,  can  justly 
challenge  the  Jesuit  of  imperfection  or  falsehood,  much 
^■css  of  perjury,  for  secret  evasions  or  mental  reserva- 
'    tions,  when  his  life  is  called  in  question,  if  once  it  be 
granted  that  the  God  of  truth,  in  matter  of  oath  con- 
cerning the  eternal  life  or  death  of  more  men  than  the 
Jesuits  have  to  deal  with,  doth  use  the  Uke? 
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6.  In  matters,  then,  determined  by  divine  oath,  tiie 
tlrstinction  of  voluntas  si^7ii  and  heneplaciti  can  bn 
no  place,  specially  iu  their  doctrine  who  inake  the  bm 
entity  or  personal  being  of  men  the  imtnediaie  objert 
of  the  immutable  decree  concerning  life  and  detUt 
everlasting ;  for  the  entity  or  personal  being  of  msn 
is  so  indivisible,  that  an  universal  negation  and  a  par- 
ticular affirmation  of  the  same  thing  (to  ^r'it,  salvation 
falling  upon  man  as  man,  or  upon  the  personal  bciogof 
men,  draws  to  the  strictest  point  of  contradiction.  Fir 
ever  be  it  from  us  to  think  that  God  should  sww 
unto  this  universal  negative,  /  will  not  the  death  ^ 
the  man  that  dietk,  and  yet  believe  withal  that  hi 
wills  the  death  of  some  men  that  die,  as  Ihey  are  toen, 
or  as  they  are  the  sons  of  Adam ;  that  he  should  by 
his  secret  or  reserved  will  recall  any  part  of  his  wiD 
declared  by  oath  ;  that  he  should  proclaim  an  univwal 
pardon  to  alt  the  sons  of  Adam  under  the  seal  of  bil 
oath,  and  yet  exempt  many  from  all  possibility  (rf 
receiving  any  benefit  by  it. 

7-  Shall  we,  then,  conclude  that  the  former  distinc* 
tion  hath  no  use  at  all  in  divinity?  Or  if  this  con- 
clusion be  too  rigorous,  let  us  see  in  what  cases  it  maj 
have  place,  or  to  what  particulars  it  may  be  confined 
First,  it  hath  place  in  matters  of  threatening,  or  of 
plagues  not  denounced  by  oath.  Thus  God  by  bis 
prophet  Jonas  did  signify  his  will  to  have  Niuevel 
destroyed  at  fi>rty  days'  end ;  this  was  vohintii^  stgni, 
and  lie  truly  intended  what  he  signified  :  yet  wa»  it 
his  voluntas  heneplaciti^  his  good-will  and  pleasun 
at  the  very  same  time,  the  Ninevites  should  rcpcnl 
and  live;  and  by  their  repentance  his  good-will  and 
pleasure  was  fulfilled  in  their  safety.  But  in  this  cue 
there  was  no  contrariety  between  God's  will  declared 
or  signified,  i.  e*  rolitnfaft  signi^  and  his  good-w-jH  aod 
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pleasure,  i.e.  voluntas  beneplaciii ;    no  contradiction 
I  in  the  object  of  his  will,  however  considered ;  for  tliat 
i  was  not    one  and   the  same,  but  much   different  in 
k  irespect  of  God's  will  signified   by  Jonas,  and  of  his 
J  good-will  and  pleasure^  which,  not  signified  by  him, 
,  was  fulfilled.     One  and  the  same  immutable  will  or 
,  decree  of  God  did  from   eternity  award   two  dooins, 
^  much  different,  unto  Nineveh,  taking  it  as  it    stood  80 
Hfifected  when  Jonas  threatened  destruction  unto  it^  or 
^B  it  should  continue  so  afTected,  and  taking  it  as  it 
proved  upon  the  judgment  threatened.    All  the  altera- 
tion was  in  Nineveh,  none  in  God's  will  or  decree ; 
tid  Nineveh  being  altered  to  the  better^  the  selfsame 
lie  of  justice  doth  not  deal  with  it  after  the  selfsame 
anner.     The  doom  or  sentence  could  not  be  the  same 
ithout  some  alteration  in  the  Judge,  who  is  uualter- 
[>le ;  and  in  that  he  is  unalterably  just  and  good,  his 
mh  or  award  was  of  necessity  to  alter,  as  the  object 
"of  it  altered  :  Dens  scspe  rmttat  senfentiamy  Jitmquam 
c'OtiJs/lmm ;  "God's  unchangeable  will  or  counsel  doth 
often  change  his  doom  or  sentence."   The  same  rule 
■olds  thus  far  true  in  matter  of  blessing  or  i^romise 
not  confirmed  by  oath  ;  upon   the  parties*  alteration 
unto   worse    unto  whom    the   promise  is   made,    the 
blessing  promised  may  be  revolted,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  God*s  will  or  counsel ;  yet  may  we  not  say 
that  the  death  or  destruction  of  any  to  whom  God 
promiseth  life  is  so  truly  the  object  of  his  good-will 
and  pleasure,  as  the  life  and  salvation  of  them  is  unto 
whom  he  threatenetli  destruction.     The  same  distinc- 
Bjt^n  is  of  good  use  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  or  as 
applied  to  men  after  they  have  made  up  the  full  niea- 
sure  of  their  iniquity,  and  are  eut  off  from  all  possi- 
bility of  repentance.     Thus  God  willed  Pharaoh  to  let 
his  people  go  out  of  Egypt,  and  signified  this  his  will 
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unto  him  by  Moses  and  Aaron   iu   mighty  signs  aod 
wonders.     Thh  was  voluntas  signi  only^  iiol  voluntn 
beuepl€icUi ;    for  though   it   were  hia     good-will  lal 
pleasure  that  his  people  should  depart   out   of  Egjrpt, 
yet  was  it  no  hranch  of  this  his  good- will  and  pleasm 
that  Pharaoh  should  now  repent,  or  be  willing  to  kt 
them  go.     Rather,  it  was  hia  good-WiU  and   pleasrar, 
specially  after  the  Beventh  plague,  to  have  tbe  heart 
of  Pharaoh  hardened  ;  and  yet^  after  his  heart  was  n 
hardened  that  it  could  not  repent^  God   so  puni&M 
him  as  if  it  had  been  free  and  possible   for  Intn  w 
repent,  and  grant  a  friendly  pass   unto    his  people 
But  Pharaoh's  case  was  extraordinary  ;   his   punish- 
ment so  exemplary,  as  not  to  be  drawn  into  exam|de: 
for,   as  our  apostle  lutimates,  it   was  an  argumeid^ 
God's  great  mercy  and  longsufieriug  to  permit  Pbaifli 
to  live  any  longer  on  earth,  after  he  was   become  t 
vessel  of  wrath,  destinated  to  everlasting  punishraeot  ii 
hell.      The   reason    why  God   thus   plagued    PharacA 
for  not  doing  that  which  now   he  could  not  do,  (all 
possibility  of  amendment  being  taken  from  him,)  vm 
lo  teach  all  generations  following,  by  his  fearful  eodt 
to  beware  of  his  desperate  beginnings,  of  struggliaf 
with  God,  or  of  persecuting  them  whose  patronage  lir 
had  in  peculiar  manner  undertaken.     And  here  again 
there  is  no  contradiction   between   these   two   propo- 
sitions:  *God  from  all  eternity  did  will  the  death  uf 
Pharaoh  \'  '  God   from  all  eternity  did   not    will  lite 
death,   but    rather   the   life,   of  Pharaoh:*    for    alkit 
Pharaoh  continued  one  and  the  same  man    from  his  1 
birth  unto  his  death,  yet   did   be  not  all   this   tioe 
continue  one  and  the  same  object  of  God's  itumutaU* 
will    and    eternal    decree ;     this    object    did    altt-r  a* 
Pharauh's   dispositions  or   affections   towards    God  or 
his  neighbours  altered.     There  \s  no  contrariety,  mud 
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B9  any  contradiction,  between  th^se :  *  God  unfeign- 
lly  loveth  all  men ;'  *  God  doth  not  love  but  hate  the 
sprobate,  although  they  be  inen»  yea,  the  greatest 
part  of  men.*  For  here  the  object  of  his  love  and 
hate  is  not  the  same :  he  loves  all  men  nnfeignedly  as 
they  are  men,  or  as  raen  which  have  not  made  up  the ' 
full  measure  of  inifiuity ;  but  having  made  up  that,  or 
having  their  souls  betrothed  unto  wickediie&H^  he  hates  SI 
them.     His  bate   of  them    as   reprobates  is  no   less 

tcessary  or  usual  than  his  love  of  them  as  men ;   but 
ough  he  necessarily  hates  them  being  once  become 
reprobates,  or  having   made  up  the  full  measure  of 
iniquity,  yet  was  there  no  necessity  laid  upon  them 
by  his  eternal  decree  to  make  up  such  a  measure  of 
^biquity. 

^1  8.  How  these   deductions  will  consort  with  some 
Pftodern  catechisms,  I  do  not  know;  sure  I  am,  they 

Sfire  consonant  to  the  opinion  of  that  learned  bishop 
d  blessed  martyr  in  his  Preface  to  his  Expositions 
ot  the  Ten  Commandments ;  a  fit  catechism  for  a 
bishop  to  make.  Every  man  is  called  in  the  scrip- 
ture  tvicked,  and  ike  enemy  of  God^  for  the  privation 
^pid  lack  of  faith  and  love  that  he  oweth  to  God :  Et 
tmpii  vocaniur,  qui  non  omnhto  sunt  pn:  that  is,  they 
are  called  wicked  that  in  all  things  honour  not  God, 
believe  not  in  God,  and  observe  not  his  commandments 

tthey  should  do ;  which  we  cannot  do  by  reason  of 
is  natural  infirmity  or  hatred  of  the  flesh,  as  Paul 
Ueth  it,  against  God,  In  this  sense  taketh  Paul  this 
jrord  wicked:  so  must  we  interpret  St.  Paul  and 
^pke  his  words,  or  else  no  man  should  be  damned. 
■  Now  we  know  that  Paul  himself,  St,  John,  and 
Christ  damneth  the  contemners  of  God,  or  such  as 
willingly  continue  in  sin,  and  will  not  repent.  Those 
,  the  scripture  excludeth  from  the  general  promise  of 
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grace.  Thou  seest  by  the  places  afore-rehearsed,  tbti 
though  we  cannot  believe  In  God  as  undoubtedly  »is 
required,  by  reason  of  this  our  natural  sickoess 
disease,  yet  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  jud^nent  of 
we  are  accounted  as  faithful  believers,  for  whose 
this  natural  disease  and  sickness  is  jJardouedj  by  wl 
name  soever  St.  Paul  calleth  the  natural  infirmity  cf 
original  sin  in  man.  And  this  imperfection  or  natursl 
sickness  taken  of  Adam  excludeth  not  the  person  bm 
the  promise  of  God  in  Christ,  except  wg  transg. 
limits  and  bounds  of  this  origioal  sin  by  our  own 
and  malice,  aud  either  of  a  contempt  or  hate  of  Mi 
word  we  fall  into  sin,  and  transform  ourselves  tste 
the  im^e  of  the  devil.  Then  we  exclude  by  tbii 
means  ourselves  from  the  promises  and  meril 
Christ,  who  only  received  oui'  infirmities  and  ori, 
disease,  and  not  the  contempt  of  him  aud  his  law. 
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77tat  God's  Good-will  and  Pleasure  is  never  frsi- 
tratedy  albeit  his  ti7ispe€ikahle  Love  take  no  EM 
in  many  to  whom  it  is  unfeignedly  te^ndered. 
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In  what  Sense  God  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  thai  k 
cmttdjbr  kU  Vitt^ard,  or  for  such  as  perish, 

1 .  To  found  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  in  tnli 
falls  not  within  the  sphere  of  omnipotency,  and  « 
may,  with  consent  of  all  divines,  maintain  it  to  l» 
impossible.     The  true  original^  as  well  of  our  aptiictf 
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conceive  difBcultiea  in  the  points  proposed,  as  of  our 

ignorance  in  assoiling  them,  is  because  we  extend  not 

this  maxim  so  far  as  it  naturally  would  reach ;  and 

le  reason  why  we  extend  it  not  so  far,  is  our  prone- 

to  extend  our  own  power  to  the  utmost,  and,  for 

ie  most  part,  farther  than  justice  or  true  goodness 

'Iran  accompany  it.     It  is  our  nature  to  be  humorous, 

fd  the  nature  of  humour  to  be  unconstant.  Fortune's 
aracter  may  be  every  son  of  Adam's  motto,  Tantitm 
nsfans  in  levitates  "  Only  constant  in  unconfltancy  ;" 
and  being  such,  nothing  can  imply  any  constant  con- 
tradiction to  our  nature;  nothing  that  is  truly  and 
constantly  the  same,  but  will  one  time  or  other  con- 

tidict  onr  changeable  and  inconstant  humours;  and 
ese,  enraged  with  contradiction,  do,  tyrant-like,  arm 
power,  without  just  trial  or  examination,  without  either 
respect  or  reverence,  against  whatsoever  contradicts 
^pem.  The  right  use  of  power  in  creatures  merely  sen- 
Jiitive  is  to  satiate  their  appetites  of  sense;  for  nothing 
hath  power  to  move  itself  but  what  is  sensitive ;  and 
all  power,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  was  bestowed  on 
man  for  the  execution  of  his  will,  or  accomplishing  his 
desire  of  good  ;  but  since  his  will  by  his  fall  became 
irregular,  and  his  desires  corrupt,  his  power  is  become 
like  a  common  ofliicer  or  under-commander  to  all  his 
unruly  appetites,  domineering  by  turn  or  succession, 
all  other  inclinations  being  under  the  command  of  it. 
So  the  wise  man  hath  charactered  the  resolution  of 
voluptuous  men,  chap.  ii.  6  t  Come  on  therefore^  let  us 
eiijmj  tJie  good  things  that  are  present,  and  let  us 
speedily  nse  the  creatures  like  as  in  youth  :  and 
Ter.  11.  Let  our  strength  be  the  law  of  justice ;  for 
which  is  Jeehle  ijt  Jbund  to  be  nothing  worth. 
7en  in  such  as  are  by  most  esteemed  good  men  and 
er,  those  notions  of  truth  and  equity  which  are 
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a„  natural  and  implanted  are  so  weak  and  ill  taken,  thti 
ratlier  than  upstart  carnal  appetites  or  desires  whkk  | 
custom  countenanceth  should  be  enraged  through  tber 
reluftauce,  they  presently  yield  their  consents  ta  sitfi 
proposals,  as,  were  they  resolute,  firm,  and  constaib 
would  as  ofiensively  contradict  them  as  punishmeDt  cr 
pain  doth  our  sense  of  pleasiire.  Unto  such  propoesk 
we  often  yield  as  are  impossible  to  be  approved 
Equity,  to  whom  we  usually  profess  our  dearest 
and  alleg:iBQce,  with  promises  to  frame  our  li 
her  rules.  But  love  in  uiS  (whether  one  sina 
indivisible  quality,  or  an  aggregation  or  clus 
divers  inclinations,  all  rooted  in  one  centre) 
alike  set  on  divers  objects :  hence,  when  it  comes  I" 
opposition  between  sense  and  reason,  between  oar 
selves^  our  private  friends,  and  common  equity,  i 
divides  itself  unequally.  The  particular  inconveniences 
whereto  we  are  daily  exposed,  by  the  inordinate  Ion 
of  the  world  and  the  fleshy  are  infinite  :  all  maj^br 
reduced  to  these  two  originals :  first,  it  blinds  ou: 
judgments,  and  makes  our  intentions  ^eem  upright  aod 
just  to  our  partial  desires,  or  at  least  not  inconij)atilil( 
with  the  rules  of  equity,  whenas  to  impartial  juilf 
rnents  they  are  palpably  unjust :  secondly,  having 
blinded  our  judgments,  it  forthwith  abuseth  our  powK 
or  authority,  to  eflfect  whatsoever  is  not  for  the  preseot 
apprehended  for  a  gross  and  evident  wroag.  So  th* 
nothing  whereon  our  love  or  liking  is  for  the  prvsent 
mainly  set,  seems  any  way  impossible  unto  us.  aokrt 
it  be  altogether  without  the  compass  of  our  pomr: 
and  through  the  variousness  of  our  humorous  dispo- 
sition, that  which  we  cannot  like  or  admit  to-day  vill 
be  allowed  of  to-morrow;  but  though  there  be  now 
that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  yet  some  there  be  do  k* 
evil  than  others;  and  seeing  those  amongst  us  whoer 
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love  to  equity  is  more  strong  and  constant  than  their 
neighbours'  are  always  drawu  with  greater  difficulty  to 
dispense  with  truth  or  approve  unjustice^  the  conse- 
quence necessarily  amounting  from  this  experimented 
truth  is,  that  if  any  man's  judgment  in  matters  of 
equity  and  justice  were  infallible,  and  his  love  to 
justice  and  known  equity  altogether  constant  and  in- 
vincible»  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  transgress 
in  judgment.  Thus»  as  well  the  strength  of  unconstant 
humorous  desires^  as  the  faintness  of  love  or  equity, 
(both  which  most  men  may  experience  in  themaelres,)as 
the  contrary  virtues,  (which  tliey  may  observe  in  some 
few,)  jointly  conspire  to  rectify  our  conceit  of  God,  in 
whom  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  one*a  integrity  and 

instancy  is  without  all  mixture  of  the  other's  vice  or 

umorous  impoteney. 
2,  The    first   rule   for   right  extending  the   former 
maxim, '  To  make  both  parts  of  a  contradiction  true  is 

o  part  of  the  object  of  power  omnipotent,'  would  be 

■this:  Many  effects  which  are  very  possible  to  power 

alone  considered,  or  as  it  bath  the  mastery  over  weak 

inclinations  imto  equity,  necessarily  imply  a  direct  and 

anifest  contradiction  unto  some  divine  attributes,  no 

ess  infinite  or  immutable  than  ahnighty  power.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  many  effects  or  designs  which  seem 
poesible  to  the  human  nature  may  be  impossible  or 

lost  incongruous  to  the  divine.  It  is  more  shameful 
llian  impossible  for  rich  men  to  lie  and  cozen,  or  for 
magistrates  to  oppress  and  wrong  their  inferiors,  albeit 
the  one's  riches  or  other's  power  were  infinitely  in- 
creased without  internal  increase  of  their  fidelity  ;  but 
to  him  that  is  eternally  true  and  just,  yea  eternal  truth 
and  justice,  it  is  as  impossible  to  speak  an  untruth  or 
do  wrong,  as  for  truth  to  be  a  lie,  or  justice  to  be  84 
unjust.      Many   things,   then,   are   possible   to   mere 
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power,  which  are  impossible  to  it  as  linked  with  tnai 
or  love  ;  and  many  things,  again,  possible  to  it  H 
linked  with  these,  which  yet  directly  contradict  tiit 
eternal  pattern  of  justice  or  goodness,  and  are  by  coo- 
sequent  impossible  to  the  Almighty,  who  is  no  In 
just  and  good  than  powerful.  Many  pirates  by  sea,* 
robbera  by  land,  might  they  enjoy  but  half  the  power 
and  authority  for  a  month  whereof  ordinary  priDOS 
by  inheritance  are  possessed,  would  do  their  corop. 
nion&  and  friends  more  good,  and  work  their  enenaia 
greater  spoil  in  this  short  space,  than  any  moDarcb 
can  do  in  his  whole  reigu^  which  holds  it  a  poiut  (I 
majesty  to  moderate  his  actions  by  that  princely  roK 
Princeps  id  potest  quod  Jure  potest,  *'  Princes  can  do 
no  more  than  they  can  do  justly."  In  this  sense,  I 
think  we  may  truly  say^  all  before  Christ  w^ere  ibiews 
and  robbers,  or  in  respect  of  him  very  unjust:  act 
Abraham,  David,  Ezekiah,  Josias,  not  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, might  they  have  but  half  that  power  and  autho- 
rity committed  to  them  over  angels  for  a  night  wliith 
the  Son  of  God  from  everlasting  had  without  robbeir, 
but  would  have  thought  it  very  possible  to  bait 
removed  the  Roman  army  with  as  great  terror,  Icea. 
and  disgrace,  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  sometimes  h«i 
done  the  Assyrians  from  Jerusalem's  siege,  whose  faui 
destruction  God  incarnate  clearly  foreseeing  bewailed 
with  tears,  but  would  not,  but  could  not  prevent ;  fa 
to  the  Kiag  of  everlasting  righteousness  that  only  w» 
possible  wliich  was  justly  possible;  and  though  k 
were  a  Father  to  Israel,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  yd 
he  approves  a  most  bloody  and  merciless  war  befon 
an  unjust  peace,  and  disgraceful  to  eternal  Majesty: 
for  6o  the  prophet  had  said  in  his  name  before,  llifrt 
is  no  peace  unfo  the  wicked^  to  such  as  stubbomif 
abandon  the  ways  of  peaee,  and  wilfully  neglect  saving 
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Ibealth,  so   often  and  lovingly  tendered  unto  them  ; 
\bos  e{du8  ipsa  servare  rton  potutt^  and  shall  infinite 
nwer    save    them    whom    infiuite    salvation   cannot 
ive? 
3.  To  have  smitten  the  men  of  Sodom  with  blind- 
Inesa,  before  lust  bad  entered  in  at  their  eyes,  had  been 
la  work  as  easy  to  almighty  power  as  blinding  them  in 
[the  attempt  or  prosecution  of  lust  conceived  ;  but  that 
^ntradiction  which  the  prevention  of  this  sin  did  not 
imply  unto  God's  power,  it  did  (all  drcumstances  con- 
•^sidered)  necessarily  imply  unto  his  justice,  by  whose 
immutable  and  eternal  rules  they  Were  left  unguarded 
gainst  these  foul  teinptations^  for  wilful  contempt  of 
bis  goodness,  for  abusing  his  longsuflfering  and  loving- 
adae^.     But  did  it  imply  any  contradiction  to  hia 
Iness    or    lovingkindness  to  have  prevented    the 
Sodomites'  former  contempt  or  abuse  of  them  ?     Out 
of  question  it  did  unto  hia  eternal  equity^  yo/*  aU  hU 
^trat^s  are  mercy  and  truth.     And   these   Sodomites' 
dlfulnesg  presupposed,  the  eternal  rule  of  his  good- 
ness   and    lovingkindness    had    appointed  justice  to 
Jebar   them,   as   now    they   are,   from    reaping   those 
ruits  whereof  hia  goodness,  as  they  were  men,  had 
tiade  them  capable.     The  principle  whence  the  just 
proof  of  these   seeming  paradoxes,  iis   also  the  right 
bxplicEition  of  all  difficulties  in  this  argument,  must  be 
derived,  is  a  school  inaxim  borrowed  from  orthodoxal 
liitiquity  now  not  much  used,  but  of  much  use  in  true 
iivinity,  and  for  this  reason  to  be  more  fully  insisted 
upon  in  the  treatise  of  man's  f^rst  estate.     The  maxim 
itself  is  briefly  thus ;    '  It  is  impossible  for  man  or 
other  substance  to  be  absolutely  impeccable  from  his 
creation.'    Only  he  that  is  infinite  in  being  is  infinitely 
goiMl,  and  infinite  goodness  only  implies  an  absolute 85 
impuBsibility  of  being  bad.     As  God  only  essentially 
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M,  BO  he  only  is  essentially  and  immutably  good ;  all 
things  besides  him  are,  or  sometimes  were,  subject  to 
tnutability,  as  well  in  essence  as  in  their  state  aiid 
condition.  Power  omnipotent  could  not  frona  the 
first  creation  have  pared  off  all  mutability'  from  maa's 
moral  goodnessj  withoiit  perishing  the  only  possible 
root  of  his  eternal  and  immutable  happiness.  To 
decline  to  evil  implies  no  contradiction  to  being  simply, 
but  only  to  omnipotent  being:  it  is  so  possible  to  all 
creatures,  that  without  this  possibility  it  were,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  prove,  impossible  for  them  to  be  truly 
like  their  Creator  for  a  moment  in  that  attribute  whose 
participation  is  the  only  assurance  of  their  eternal 
weal.  If  God,  either  by  his  omnipotent  power  or 
infinite  wisdom,  had  necessarily,  though  without  any 
violence,  restrained  this  possibility  in  man  of  dediniug 
from  good  to  evil,  man  had  forthwith  ceased  to  have 
been  truly  and  inherently  good,  and,  ceasing  to  be  such, 
bad  utterly  lost  all  possibilities  of  that  estate  whose 
pledge  or  earnest  he  received  in  his  creation.  God's 
goodness  is  his  happiness,  and  his  participative  good- 
ness is  the  foundation  of  man's  happiness  ;  so  that  not 
God*s  justice  only,  but  that  lovingkindness  whereby 
he  created  man,  and  appointed  him  as  heir  apparent  of 
life  eternal,  did  remove  all  necessity  from  his  will, 
because  the  imposition  of  necessity,  whether  laid  upon 
him  by  power  or  wisdom  infinite,  had  utterly  extio- 
guished  that  goodness  wherein  it  was  only  possible  for 
the  creature  to  express  the  Creator's  goodness  mani- 
fested in  his  creation.  Now  that  was  not  God's  essen- 
tial or  immutable  goodness,  for  that  is  incommunicable. 
All  the  goodness  man  is  capable  of  doth  but  express 
God*s  goodness  communicative ;  it  is  the  stamp  of  it 
communicated.  As  God,  then,  did  communicate  \\h 
goodness  to  his  creatures  not  by  necessity,  but  freely, 
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could  not  the  creature  be  truly  good  (that  is,  like 

lis  God)  by  necessity,  but  freely ;  nor  was  it  possible 

for  him  to  have  been  either  confirmed  in  such  good- 

aess  as  be  had,  or  translated  to  everlasting  happiness, 

[but  by  continuing  freely  good  for  some  space,  or  less 

evil,  than  by  the  liberty  which   God   by  his  iinmutable 

I  law  bad  given  him  in  his  creation  he  possibly  might 
have  been.     Continuing  good,  though  but  for  a  while, 
without  necessity,  the  riches  of  God's  free  bounty  had 
been  continually  increased  towards  him,  and  had  finally 
established  him  in  everlasting  bliss  by  confirmation  of 
L     him  in  true  goodness,  or  by  investing  him  with  im- 
Hmortality.     Since  his  fall,  we  are  not  usually  capable 
of  mercy,  or  of  the  increase  of  his  bounty,  much  less 
of  these  everlasting  fruits  whereof  blessings  temporal 
are  the  pledges,  but  by  free  abstinence  from  some  evils 
unto  whose  practices  the  possibility  of  our  corrupted 
nature  might  be  improved  ;  and  albeit  we  do  not  alway 
I      that  which  is  in  its  nature  evil,  yet  we  can  do  nothing 
well,  but  even  the  good  which  we  do,  we  do  it  naught- 
ily ;    yet  unless  we  do  both  less  evil,  and  the  good 
which  we  do  less  naughtily  than  we  possibly  might 
Kdo,  God   still  diminisheth  the  riches   of  his   bounty 
^towards  us;  and  bj'  inhibiting  the  sweet  influence  of 

iiis   gracious   providence,  suffers  us  to  fall   from   one 
cwickedness  to  another,  being  prone  to  run  headlong 
into  all,  if  once  the  reins  of  our  unruly  appetites  be 
given  into  our  unwieldy  hands.     Far  be  it  from  any 
son  of  Adam  to  think  be  is  able,  without  God's  love 
I      and  favour,  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  extremities 
Kef  mischief,  much  Less  to  do  such  good  as  may  make 
^him  capable  of  well-doing.     So  strong  is  our  love  to  86 
sinful  pleasures,  since  our  firat  parents  gave  the  reins 
unto  our  appetite,  that  none  can  recall  themselves  or 
repent  without  the  attractions  of  infinite  love;  and  yet 
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many  whom  this  iDfimte  love  doth  daily  embrRce, 
because  they  apprehend  not  it,  are  never  brought  by 
the  attractions  of  it  to  true  repentance  :  Uesfiitcti 
thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness^  saith  the  apostle 
(Rom.  ii.  4),  his  Jhrbearance  and  lougsuffering;  mt 
hnowijtg  that  the  goodness  of  God  leacleth  thee  to 
repentance'^  Of  whom  speaks  he  thus  ?  of  such  only 
as  truly  repent,  and  by  patient  continuance  in  wel/- 
doijig  seek  for  glory  ^  kojiour,  and  immortality  f  Nay, 
but  of  them  who  Jar  hardness  of  heart  cannot  repent, 
hut  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  tcraih  aiut 
the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judg-ment  of  dotl. 

4.  Were  the  riches  of  his  bounty  therefore  feigned, 
or  did  he  only  profier  but  not  pm-pose  to  draw  tbem 
unto  repentance  which  repented  not?  This  is  no  part 
of  our  heavenly  Father's  perfection,  no  fruit  of  thai 
wisdom  which  is  from  above,  but  a  point  of  earthly 
policy  devoid  of  honesty,  a  uiere  trick  of  worldly  wit, 
to  whose  practice  nothing  but  weakness  and  itnpoteuce 
to  accomplish  great  desires  can  mis-iucline  man's  cor- 
rupted nature.  But  dutb  it  nut  arg;ue  the  like  impo- 
tency,  though  no  sucli  want  of  integrity  in  God,  not  to 
effect  what  he  wills  more  ardently  and  more  unfeign- 
ed ly,  than  man  can  do  the  iucrease  or  continuance  <A 
his  welfare,  or  avoidance  of  endless  nijsery?  J^o;  it 
being  supposed  (as  we  have  $aid)  that  man  is  not 
capable  of  endless  joys,  unless  he  will  he  wrought  by 
mere  love,  without  the  impulsions  of  unresistible  power, 
uofeignedly  to  love  him  that  bath  prepared  them  for 
him,  the  same  infinite  love  which  coiitinually  draws 
him  unto  repentance  was  in  eongruity  to  leave  him  a 
possibility  not  to  be  drawn  by  it :  for  coactive  jieni- 
tency  would  have  frustrated  the  end  to  which  repent' 
ance  is  but  a  mean  subordinate.  The  employment  or 
exercise  of  God  s  almighty  power  to  make  men  i^pent 


ainst  their  wills,  or  before  they  were  wrought  to  a 
willingness  by  the  sweet  attractions  of  his  infinite  love, 

kor  by  threatenings  of  judgments  not  infinite  or  irresist- 
ible, woiild  be  like  the  endeavours  of  a  loving  father, 
more  strong  than  circumspect,  who,  out  of  pity  to  his  son 
'     whom  he  sees  ready  to  be  choked  with  water,  should 
I     strangle   him    by  violent  haling   him   to   the   shore. 
I     Most  men,  by  ascribing  that  unto  God's  power  which 
is  the  peculiar  and  essential  eflfect  of  his  love,  do  finally 
ias  of  that  good,  which  both  infallibly  conspiit  to 
fur  without  measure  upon  all  such  as  take  right  and 
'orderly  hold  of  them.     How  shall  we  then  fasten  our 
th  to  them  aright?   We  are  to  believe  that  God's 
finite  power  shall  effect,  without  control  or  check  of 
l^iny  tiling  in  heavep  or  earth,  all  things  possible  for 
their  endless  good  that  truly  love  him,  hut  constrains 
^no  inaii'ti  will  to  love  him^  being  always  armed  against 
^p^ilful   neglecters    of  his   unfeigned   love.      No  man 
"would  argue  his  love  to  be  less  than  infinite,  because 
not  able  to  produce  the  effects  of  infinite  po\ver ;  and 
as  little  reason  we  have  to  think  that  power,  though  infi- 
nite, should  be  the  true  immediate  parent  of  love,  which 
never  springs  in  any  reasonable  creature  but  from  the 
seeds  of  love  or  loveliness  sown  in  the  human  soul, 
though  they  do  not  always  prosper.     Constraint,  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  and  immediate  effect  of  power, 
is  a  companion  fit  for  lust,  whose  satisfaction  breeds 
rather  a  loathing  of  the  parties  constrained,  than  any 
^od  ivill  or  purpose  to  reward  them  for  being  uuwill-87 
lug,   unloving,   or   impatient   passives ;    nothing   but 
true  unforced  love  can  yield  contentment  unto  love. 
Needy  man,  to  whom  benevolences  though  wrested  are 
ever  grateful,  cannot  be  induced  to  love  the  parties 
from  whom  they  are  wrested  :    for,  Xon  tantiim   in" 
gratum  sed  invlsttm  est  be7tejicium  superbe  datum; 
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"  Good  offices,  whilst  they  are  presented  by  pride,  are 
not  only  ungrateful,  but  odious.'^  But  Godj  who  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  no  man,  as  he 
esteems  no  gifts,  (howsoever  givenj)  so  be  always  detests 
the  niggardly  backwardness,  aod  loves  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  giver. 

5.  From  these  discussions  the  truth  of  the  former  rule, 
with  the  right  Solution  of  the  main  problem  pro]M>sed, 
may  be  illustrated  by  examples  of  divers  kinds  in  sub- 
jects known  and  familiar.  Be  the  charge  never  so 
great,  so  the  exonerations  be  well  nigh  equal,  the 
incomes  are  less  than  if  their  charge  were  little,  and 
their  exonerations  none ;  or,  be  a  man^a  revenues 
never  so  large,  so  his  necessary  expenses  be  no  less,  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  as  much  for  his  friend  in  some 
real  kindness,  as  he  whose  estate  is  not  half  so  great, 
if  so  his  annual  expenses  be  ten  times  less.  In  liice 
case,  though  man's  love  to  his  dearest  friend  be  (in 
respect  of  God's  love  to  us)  but  faint,  and  his  power 
but  small,  yet  because  his  love  to  justice  is  much  less, 
or  rather  his  partiality  greater,  he  ofttimes  effects  that 
for  his  temporal  good,  which  Gad,  though  infinite  in 
power,  doth  not  effect  for  those  whom  he  infinitely 
loves;  for  the  bequests  or  grants  made  unto  man  by 
his  infinite  love  must  imdergo  the  examination  of 
justice  and  equity.  What  are  alike  infinite,  before 
they  pass  the  irrevocable  seal  of  infinite  power^  one  of 
these  cannot  attempt,  mxich  less  absolutely  briog 
aught  to  pass,  without  the  other's  consents  Infinite 
love  cannot  oversway  either  God's  incomprehensible 
wisdom  to  devise,  or  his  omnipotency  to  practise  means 
for  man's  salvation,  which  contradict  the  unchangeable 
rules  of  infinite  equity.  His  love  is  as  truly  indivisible 
as  infinite,  and  is  for  this  reason  n\ore  indissolubly 
linked  unto  the  unchangeable  rules  of  his  own  justice 
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lor  equity,  than  unto  mankind,  who&e  goodness  in  his 
Ibest  estate  was  but  mutable;  nor  are  any  of  Adain's 
'posterity  so  capable  of  that  infimte  mercy  wherewith 

God  embraceth  them,  as  God's  justice  and  majesty  are 
■of  his  infinite  love.     These  being,  as  he  is*  absolutely 

immutable,   are   throughout   eternity  immutably  loved 

of   him,    who  indivisibly  is  Majesty,  Justice,   Love, 

immutable. 

W  CHAP.  XVII. 

T^fie  Truth  and  Ardencif  of  God's  Love  unto  such  us  periah 
teafified  hy  our  Saviour  and  by  St.  Paul. 

I       1,  These  are  no  paradoxes,  but  plain  truth  ;  with- 
out whose  acknowledgment  we  shall  hardly  find  any 
true  sense  or  g:ood  meaning  in  God's  protestations  of 
sorrow  for  his  people's  plagues,  or  in  his  expostulations 
of  their  unthaukfulneas,  or  in  his  kind  invitations  of 
Wthem   to   repentance  which    never   repent^  or  in  his 
tender   proffers    of   salvation  to   those  which  perish  : 
I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  ike  day  unto  a  rebel- 
/ioujt  people  J  which  walketh  in  a  way  that  was  not  $8 
Bggwjf/,  afler  their  oiim  fkougktSj  &c,  Isa,  Ixv,  2.     His 
■infinite  power  expects  their  conversion  as  the  mariner 
doth  the  turning  of  the  tide,  but  may  not  transport 
^  them  into  the  land  of  promise  until  his  lovingkind- 
■ness  have  converted  them.     The  unremovable  rules  of 
eternal  equity  will  not  suffer  him  to  stretch  out  his 
hands  any  farther  than  he  doth  towards  the  sons  of 
men ;  and  when  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  is  ac- 
complished, his  infinite  justice  will  not  suflfer  him  to 
stretch  them  out  so  far  any  longer  :   albeit  he  cannot 
then  without  unfeigned  sorrow  withdraw  them  from 
those   to  whom  in  love  unfeigned  he  hath  stretched 
them  out.     Thus  Jerusalem's  iniquity,  being  come  to 
the  full*  did  fill  our  Redeemer's  heart  with  woe,  and 
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hia  eyes  with  tears  :  If  thou  hadst  Jrnown,  even  fktm, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day^  the  things  which  belong  unto 
thy  peace  !  hut  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eya, 
Luke  xix.  42.  Did  he  speak  this  as  man,  or  doth  Dot 
the  Spirit  say  the  same  ?  He  that  Bpake  this,  &pak« 
nothing  but  words  of  spirit  and  life,  nothing  but  the 
words  of  God,  if  we  may  believe  that  he  meant  as  he 
hath  spoken  :  /  have  not  spoken  (saith  he*')  of  nif- 
9effi  hut  the  leather  which  sent  me,  he  gate  me  a 
commandment^  what  I  shoidd  say^  and  what  I  should 
speak:  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore^  even  as  the 
father  said  unto  me^  so  I  speak.  His  bowels  of 
compassion  were  freely  extended  towards  them*  from 
that  exact  conformity  which  his  spotless  and  blessed 
soul  held  with  God's  infinite  love,  and  yet  restraiued 
again  by  that  conformity  which  it  as  exactly  held 
with  the  eternal  rules  of  God's  infinite  justice  or 
equity  ;  and  from  these  diflferent  motions  or  distrac- 
tions^ thus  occasioned  from  that  indissoluble  union  of 
his  divisible  soul  with  these  two  different  attributes 
of  the  indivisible  nature,  were  his  tears  squeezed  out. 
He  wept  then  as  man,  not  as  God ;  aud  yet  in  this 
human  passion  did  visibly  act  that  part  which  Giod 
before  his  incarnation  had  penned,  as  a  sensible  memo- 
rial of  hia  unconceivable  love  :  O  that  my  people  had 
hearkened  unto  me^  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my 
ways  !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies^  ami 
turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries.  The 
lutters  of  the  Lord  should  have  submitted  themselves 
unto  him:  hut  their  time  should  have  emlured  for 
ever.  He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  Jinesi 
qf  the  wheat :  aiul  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  s/iotdd 
I  have  satisfied  thee.  Psahn  Ixxxl.  13 — 16.  Wheat 
and  honey,  here  promised,  were  emblems  of  better 
\  Jobn  xii.  49*  50. 
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jlessings  purposed  towards  them ;   and  thus  avouch- 
'itig   this  his  purpose  under  no  character  of  courtly 
compliment,  but  in  the  form  of  lega!  assurance,  his 
,    words  are  undoubted  tokens  of  unfeigned  love,  and 
H^esire   unquenchable   of  their  welfare,   that  did   not 
^prosper.     Israel  might  iiave  said,  as  Jerusalem  after- 
guards did  of  her  sorrow,  JVag  t/tereever  any  love  like 
jiuto  this  love  icfierewtth  the  l^ord  embraced  vie  in 
flee  days  of  my  youth  9  Notwithstanding,  this  exces- 
live  fervency  of  his  loviogkiudness  (whose  will  is  infi- 
lite)  laid  no  nectissity  upon  their  wills  to  whom  he 
i-ished  all  this  good :   they  had  a  liberty  left  them 
>y  eternal  equity  to  refuse  itr     He,  out  of  the  wishes 
>f  his  bounty,  as  he  protesteth,  was  ready  to  poiu*  out 
'Ills  best  blessings  according  to  the  immensity  of  his 
lovingkindness,  so  Israel  would  open  his  mouth  wide 
to  receive  them  \   But  my  people  (saith  he)  would  not 
hearhen  to  my  voice ;  and  Israel  tvoidd  none  of  me. 
So  I gai)e  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lust:  and 
they  tvalked  in  their  ottm  counsels.  Psalm  Ixxxi.  11, 13. 
2.  Lord,  who  had  sinned,  the  heathen  people  or  their 
■forefathers,  in  like  manner  as  Israel  did^  that  in  times 
past  thou  svfferedst  them  all  to  walk  in  ifmr  owasQ 
tcays?  Acts  xiv.  16.   They  that  observe  lyin^  inanities 
Jorsake  their  own  mereyj^aith  the  prophet  Jonah,  ii.8. 
Never  hadst  thou  given  them  up  to  their  own  hearts' 
lust,  to  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
had  they  not  despised  the  riches  of  thy  bounty,  whose 
current,  nevertheless,  was  not  altogether  diverted  from 
their  posterity  :    To  them  thou  leftest  not  thyselfwith- 
cttt  a  witness,  in  tJtat  thou  didst  good,  and  gat)est  them 
rain  .from  heaven  in  fruitful  sea&ons<,  filling  their 
hearts,  with  food  and  gladness.    To  all  nations,  even 
ID  the  time  of  darkness*  when  they  were  strangers 
from  thee,  these  and  the  like  temporal  and  sensible 
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blessings  were  unquestionable  earnests  of  thy  erer- 
lasting  iove,  since  more  fully  manifested  ;  for  fhou  to 
iQvedst  the  world,  (not  Israel  only,)  that  thou  gatett 
thine  oidy  begoden  Softf  to  the  end  tfiat  whoio  be- 
lieved in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  eferimting 
life.  What  further  argument  of  God's  Infinite  love 
could  flesh  and  blood  desire,  than  the  Son  of  God's 
voluntary  suffering  that  in  our  flesh,  by  his  Fathers 
appointment,  which  unto  flesh  and  blood  seems  most 
distasteful?  That  this  love  was  unfeiguedly  tendered 
to  all  at  least  that  have  heard,  or  hereafter  niay  hear 
of  it,  without  exception,  what  demonstration  from  the 
effect  cau  be  more  certain,  what  consequence  more  in- 
fallible, than  the  inference  of  this  truth  is  from  a  sacred 
truth  received  by  all  good  Christians;  viz.  "All  suchas 
have  heard  God's  love  in  Christ  proclaimed »  and  not  be- 
lieved in  it,  shall  iu  the  day  of  judgment  appear  guilty 
of  greater  sins  than  their  forefathers  could  be  indited 
of,  and  undergo  more  bitter  death  than  any  corruption 
drawn  from  Adam,  if  Christ  had  never  suffered,  could 
have  fared  ?"  I  shall  no  way  wrong  the  apostle  in  un- 
folding his  exhortations  to  the  Athenians  thus  far ;  but 
they  rather  offer  the  Spirit,  by  which  he  spake,  some 
kind  of  violence,  that  would  contract  his  meaning 
shorter  :  The  times  of  this  iffnorance  (before  Christ's 
death)  God  mnked  at;  hut  now  commandeth  all  men 
every  where  to  repent:  because  he  hath  apjyointed a 
dujf,  171  the  which  hewiUjitdg^  the  world  in  ri^hieom- 
ness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  fte 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hatk 
raised  him  from  the  dead-  Acts  xvii.  30,  31, 

3.  Why  all  men  in  the  world  have  not  heard  of 
God's  infinitB  love  thus  manifested^  many  causes  may 
hereafter  be  assigned,  all  grounded  upon  God's  infinite 
justice  or  mercy.   Of  Christ's  death,  many  which  heard 
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not,  might  have  heard ;  ninny  whirh  are  not,  might 
have  been  partakers;  save  only  for  their  free  and 
voluntary  progress  from  evil  to  worse,  or  wilful  refusal 
of  God's  loviugtindness  daily  j>roiFered  to  thtui  in 
such  pledges  as  they  were  well  content  to  swallow  ; 
fooUtihly  esteeming  these  good  in  themselves,  being 
good  only  as  they  plight  the  truth  of  God's  love  to 
them,  which  he  manifested  in  the  death  of  Lis  Son. 
With  this  manifestation  of  his  love,  many  again,  out  of 
mere  jnercy,  have  not  been  acquainted  ;  lest  the  sight 
of  the  medicine  might  have  caused  their  disease  to 
rage,  and  make  their  case  more  lamentably  desperate. 
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ffant  of  Consideration^  or  Iffnarance  of  God's  unfeigned 
Love  to  such  as  perish,  a  principal  Means  or  Occasion  whi/ 
so  many  paish. 


\.  But  if  the  most  part  of  men,  as  we  cannot  deny, 
do  6nally  perish,  what  shall  it  avail  to  revive  this  doc- 
trine of  God's  infinite  love  to  all,  by  whose  fruitless 
issue  he  rather  is  made  an  infinite  loser,  than  men  any 
gainers?  As  for  God,  he  hnth  from  eternity  infallibly 
forecast  the  entire  redemption,  of  his  infinite  love,  which 
unto  us  may  seem  utterly  cast  away,  And  of  men, 
if  many  die  whom  he  would  have  live,  (for  his  will  is, 
that  ail  should  he  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  i ruth ^)  the  fault  is  their  own,  or  their  instnittors', 
that  seek  not  the  prevention  of  their  miscarriage  hy 

NBcqiiainting  them  with  this  celestial  fountain  of  saving 
kruth,  whose  taste  we  labour  to  exhibit  unto  nll»  be- 
ranse  the  want  of  it,  in  observation  of  the  heathen,  is 
the  first  spring  of  human  misery  ^     Or,  in  hinguage 
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more  plain,  or  pertinent  to  the  argument  proposed, 
most  men  reap  no  benefit  from  God*3  unspeakable  love, 
because  not  considering  it  to  be  his  nature,  tbey  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  as  he  is,  truly  infinite,  unfeiguedly 
extended  to  all  that  call  h'lm  Maker.  But  had  the 
doctrines  which  those  divine  oracles,  God  is  /or*, 
and  would  have  all  men  to  he  saved — naturally  aflbrf, 
been  for  these  forty  years  last  past  as  generally  taught, 
and  their  right  use  continually  pressed  with  as  great 
zeal  and  fervency,  as  the  doctrine  and  uses  of  God's 
absolute  decree,  for  electing  some  and  reprobating 
most,  in  that  space  have  been^  the  plentiful  increase  of 
God*s  glory  and  his  people's  comfort  throughout  this 
land  might  have  wrought  such  astonishment  to  our 
adversaries,  as  would  have  put  their  malicious  inoulli* 
to  silence.  Who  would  not  be  willing  to  be  saved,  if 
he  were  fully  persuaded  that  God  did  will  his  salv^ 
tion  in  particular,  because  be  protests  he  wills  not  tlte 
death  of  any,  but  the  repentance  of  all,  that  all  might 
live?  Or  were  the  particulars  of  this  doctrine,  unto 
whose  generality  every  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  hath  subscribed,  generally  taught  and  be< 
lieved,  all  would  unfeignedly  endeavour  with  fervenl 
alacrity  to  be  truly  happy,  because  none  could  suspect 
himself  to  be  excluded  from  his  unfeigned  and  fervent 
love,  who  is  true  happiness  ;  whose  love  and  goodiiei> 
is  so  great,  that  he  cannot  pass  any  act,  whereby  zxxf 
of  his  creatures  should  be  debarred  either  from  being 
like  him  in  love  and  goodness,  or  being  such,  from 
being  like  him  in  true  happiness  :  but,  alas  !  while  the 
world  is  borne  in  hand  that  the  Creator  ofttimes  di&- 
penseth  the  blessings  of  this  life,  not  as  undoubted 
pledges  of  a  better,  but  deals  with  most  men  as  man 
doth  with  beasts,  feeding  tliein  fattest  which  are  ap- 
pointed first  to  be  slain  ;  the  magnificent  praise  of  his 
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ounty  secretly  nurseth  such  a  mjspersuasion  in  most 

len  of  his  goodness,  (at  least  towards  thein,)  as  the 

epigrammatist    had    of  a    professed    benefactor,    that 

shewed  him  (as  he  thought)  little  kindness  in  great 

snevolence : 

Munera  magmt  quidem  misit^  sed  m'mt  in  hanto, 
Et  piscatorem  piscis  amare  potest  ? 

Great  gifts  lie  sent,  hut  under  his  j^lfu  gi 

There  covered  hiy  mi  hook, 
And  by  tiie  fi^th  to  be  l)elL>yed 

Can  the  cuiinine  fiislier  look? 

2.  The. frequency  of  sinister  respects,  in  dispensing 
secular  dignities  or  benevulences,  makes  such  as  are 

ruly  kind  to  be  either  unregarded  or  mistrusted  by 
Buch  as  stand  in  need  of  their  kindness.  And  as  Wishes 
in  beaten  waters  will  nibble  at  the  bait,  although  they 

suspect  the  hook,  so  the  world  hath  learned  the  wit  to 
ie  good  turns,  and  not  to  be  taken  by  them,  as  siis- 

Bcting  tiiem  to  be  proffered  in  cunning  rather  than  in 

rue  kindness;  and  cunning,  where  it  is  discovered  or 
suspected,  is  usually  requited  with   craft ;    love  only 

lath  just  title  unto  love.  The  most  part  indeed  are 
worldly  wise,  that  none  but  fools  will  easily  trust 
them ;  howbeit,  our  natural  mistrust  of  others  makes 
'all  of  us  a  great  deal  worse  than  we  would  be.  And 
as  if  we  thought  it  a  sin,  or  point  of  uncbaritableness, 
to  prove  other  men*s  conjectures,  that  measure  our  dis- 
positions by  their  own,  altogether  false^  we  fit  our 
demeanours  to  their  mrsdeemings  of  us,  and  resolve 
rather  to  do  amiss  than   they  should    think   amiss ; 

iowbeit,  even  in  this  perfidious  and  faithless  age,  the 
old  saying  is  not  quite  out  of  date,  Jpsa  fidea  hahita 
ohligftt  Jidem  ;  Many  would  \k  more  trusty  than  they 
are»  and  do  nmch  better  by  vis  than  they  do,  would  we 
M'hoIIy  commit  ourselves  to  their  tiust  and  kindness. 

^  N  a 
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Now,  though  by  mairs  goo(lne>ss  or  badness  God  caa 
neither  become  worse  nor  better  in  himself ;  yet  th* 
riches  of  his  bounty,  or  comniunication  of  his  goodness, 
are  still  multiplied  towards  those  that  steadfastly  be- 
lieve him  to  be  such  as  he  is — one  whom  all  are  bound 
to  love,  because  he  is  so  kind  and  loving  ;  one  wlioiti 
all  may  safely  trust,  because  his  lovingkindness  is  so 
utterly  void  of  partiality,  being  armed  with  power  and 
justice  infiuite :  7V/y  righteousness  is  like  the  great 
mountain^;  thy  judgmettfs  are  a  great  deep :  O  Lord, 
thou  preserves^  man  and  heush  How  e^xcellent  ;*  /% 
lovingkindness,  O  God  f  therefore  the  dnhlren  o/* 
men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  fhy  wtjtgt. 
Psalm  xxxvi.  6,  7-  This  espedally  should  move  all 
to  admire  his  lovingkindness,  that  he  loved  all  with- 
out any  other  motive  thau  his  own  mere  goodD«s!> 
or  lovingkindness,  either  to  incline  his  will  or  stir  up 
his  power  to  give  them  a  being  like  his  owti  :  We 
love  A?7H,  (saith  St,  John,)  because  he  loved  usfrsi. 
Do  all  then,  whom  he  unfeignedly  loves,  love  him  un- 
feignedly  ?  Would  God  they  did  !  for  so  (as  his  will 
is)  all  should  be  saved.  Did  then  the  apostle  medn 
that  his  love  to  us  is  no  true  cause  of  our  love  to  him? 
Yes  :  yet  not  simply  as  it  is  in  him,  hut  as,  being  ud- 
feignedly  in  him,  it  is  truly  apprehended  by  uis.  In- 
genuous love  is  never  lawfully  begotten  or  fullv  con- 
eeived  but  from  an  apprehension  of  true  loveHness  Id 
the  object ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  lovely  thau  love 
itself,  when  it  is  firmly  apprehended  or  undoubtedly 
known. 

3,  l^hough  secret  consciousness  of  our  own  unlove- 
liness  in  the  state  of  nature  makes  us  ofttimes  too 
mistrustful  of  others'  love ;  yet  unto  our  nature  unre- 
generate,  and  overgrown  with  corruption,  it  is  almost 
impossible   not   to  love  them   whose   love  to  us  we 
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assuredly  know  to  be  unfeigned,  utile$s  their  behaviour 
[be  very  loathaome :  howbeit,  even  so,  we  love  their 
I jf>erson9,  though  not  their  presence,  wherewith  again  9S 
pre  willingly  dispense,  if  it  may  gratify  us  in  other 
things  which  we  much  desire.     That  which  makes 
the  wurld*s  condemnation  so  just  that  infinite  mercy 
lay  not  dispense  with  it,  is  men's  dull  backwardness 
to  love  Hinij  of  wliose  glorious  beauty  the  most  glo- 
rious, most  admired  creatures  are  but  fleeting  shado^vs, 
lo  true  pictures ;  him,  of  whose  infinite  love  and  un- 
feigned  preventions   in  unreeompeoHable   benefits,   all 
the  pleasures  we  take  in  health,  the  joy  of  strength, 
he  sweetness  of  life  itself,  and  whatsoever  in  it  is  good 
tnd  lovely,  are  infallible  pledges;  and  yet  his  intention 
in  free  bestowing  them  is  to  bind  himself  (more  strictly 
lian  man  is  bound  by  receiving  the  just  price  of  what 
ie  bargains  for)  to  instate  us  in  the  incomprehensible 
|oys  of  endless  life! 

He  requires  nothing  at  our  hand,  but  that  we  may 
inore  capable  of  his  lovingkindness,  by  drawing  still 
iearer  and  nearer  to  him,  with  all  our  hearts,  with  all 
Mir  souls,  and  with  all  our  strength  ;  of  whose  least 
artion  he  is  sole  maker  and  preserver,  of  all  whose 
[lotions  he  is  sole  author  and  guide.  From  participa- 
tion of  his  favour  or  presence,  whatsoever  is  good  in 
them  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  increase.  The  services 
wherein  the  eternal  King  requires  demonstration  of 
this  our  love  are  not  so  hard  as  those  which  we  will- 
ingly perform  to  conniptible  men,  not  invested  with 
any  shadow  of  hts  loveliness,  nor  seasoned  with  any 
tincture  of  Ins  lovingkindness;  to  men,  that  cannot  be  so 
beneficial  as  loving  to  their  friends,  nor  half  so  loving 
as  they  are  lovely,  though  their  loveliness  come  far 
short  of  their  greatness.  Far  otherwise  it  is  with  him 
.whose  greatness  and  majesty  are  truly  infinite;  he  is 
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lonous  and  lovely  as  great,  as 
and  yet  withal  no  less  beneficial  tliE 
which  love  him  and  do  his  will. 

4.  This  unfeigned  love  of  him,  raised  from  belief  of 
his  loviiigkindnesa  towards  us,  is  as  the  first  coiicep* 
tion  or  plantation  of  true  happiness,  to  which,  ooce 
truly  planted,  whatsoever  in  this  life  can  befall  Bs 
serves  as  nutriment :  Diligeiitthus  Deuiti  omnia  ope- 
raniur  in  bonnm ;  '*  We  know  that  ail  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who 
are  called  according  to  his  purpose." 

As  this  article  of  his  goodness  and  love  i«  to  be 
pres&ed  before  any  other,  so  the  first  and  most  aalural 
deduction  that  can  he  made  from  this  or  any  other 
sacred  principle,  and  that  which  every  one  whea  he 
first  comes  to  enjoy  the  use  of  reason  should  be  taught 
to  make  by  heart,  is   this:  "  He  that  gave   me  life 
endued  with  sense,  and  beautified  ray  sense  with  reasooj 
before  I  could  desire  one  or  other  of  themj  or  know 
what  being  meant,  hath  doubtless  a  purpose  to  gi«"e 
me  with  them  M'hatsoever  good  things  my  heart,  my 
sense,  or  reason  can  desire ;  even  life,  or  being,  as  far 
surpassing  all  goodness  flesh  and  hlood  can  conceive  or 
desire*  as  this  present  life  I  now  enjoy  doth  my  former 
not  being,  or  ray  desireless  want  of  being  what  now  1 
am."     These  are  principles  which  elsewhere  (by  God's 
assistance)  shall  be  more  at  large  extended  ;   yet  woultl 
I  have  the  reader  ever  to  remember,  that  tlie  infiniU 
love  wherewith  God  sought  us  when  we  were  not,  by 
which  he  found  out  a  beginning  for  mankind,  fitted  as 
a  foundation  for  endless  life,  can  never  be  indissolubly 
betrothed  unto  the  bare  being  which  he  bestowed  upou 
ua:   the   final    contract    betwixt   him   and  us   neces- 
sarily presupposetb  a  bond  or  link  of  mutual  love. 
There  is  no  means  possible  for  us  to  be  inade  belter  or 
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aappier  than  we  are,  but  by  unfeigned  loving  him, 
rhJch  out  of  love  hath  made  us  what  we  are.  Nor 
ire  we  what  we  are,  because  he  is,  or  from  his  essence 
snlyj  but  because  he  was  loving  to  us :  and  after  our 
love  to  him  enclasped  with  his  unspeakable  and  un- 
changeable love  to  us,  whose  apprehension  must  beget 
it,  the  faith  by  which  it  is  begotten  in  ua  assures  our 

|£0u1s  of  all  the  good  means  the  infinity  of  goodness 
aay  vouchsafe  to  grant,  the  infinity  of  wisdom  can 
Contrive,  or  power  omnipotent  is  able  to  practise,  for 
attaining  the  end  whereto  his  infinite  love  from  all 
tternities  doth  ordain  ns.  And  who  could  desire  better 
eueouragement  or  assurance,  more  strong  than  this,  for 
le  recompense  of  all  his  labours  ?  or  if  all  this  cannot 
tiiffice  to  allure  us,  he  hath  set  fear  behind  us,  to  impel 

"us  unto  goodness,  or  i-ather  before  us,  to  turn  us  back 

rfrom  evih 


CHAP.  XIX, 

How  Goii^  {i/'a  mojtt  Ivving  Father^  becomes  a  severe  iticx- 
orabte  Judge. 

1.  But  if  God,  m  we  have  said,  be  love,  shall  not 
lis  love  be  like  his  nature*  altogether  unchangeable? 
tow  then  shall  he  punish  his  beloved  creatures,  or 
unger,  hate,  or  jealousy  have  any  place  or  seat  in  the 
)n]nipotent  Majesty?  Can  these  consort  with  infinite 
aercy  ?  Many  philosophers  have  freed  God  from 
'anger,  making  him  author  only  of  grace  and  favour 
towards  men  ;  and  I  could  wish  their  heresies  had 
been  better  refuted  than  they  are,  or  at  least  that  men 
would  be  better  persuaded  of  such  refutation  as  Lac- 
intius  hath  bestowed  upon  them,  albeit  I  will  not 
^ind  myself  to  stand  to  his  decision  of  this  point,  but 
ither  illustrate  by  instance  or  experiment  how  ex- 
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treme  severity  may  stand  with  the  fervency  of  fatherly 
unfeigned  love. 

2.  Few  men's  hearts  would  have  served  them  to 
have  dealt  with  their  own  bowels  as  Torquatus  did 
with  his,  »howbeit,  in  all  that  mighty  people  amongst 
whom  he  lived,  I  am  persuaded  but  a  few  had  taken 
the  like  care  and  pains  to  train  up  their  children  in 
the  most  commendable  qualities  of  that  age :  not  one 
would  have  adventured  his  own  person  further,  to  have 
rescued  his  son  from  the  enemy,  or  justified  him  in 
any  honourable  quarrel.  In  these  and  the  like  points 
he  had,  and  upon  just  occasion  would  further  have 
manifested  as  much  unfeigned  love  as  any  father  could 
unto  bis  son,  more  than  the  imbecility  of  sex  would 
suffer  a  tender-hearted  mother  to  make  proof  of.  Doth, 
then,  the  adjudging  of  this  his  own  son  to  death 
94  rightly  argue  he  loved  him  less  than  other  parents  did 
their  children,  whose  worse  deserts  they  would   not 

»  Meroveo  certe  nuget  pro-  Romanis  antiquior  esset  disci- 
bitatis  famam  atque  justitise  ne-  plina  militaris  charitate  libero- 
catuB  iilius,  justissimas  utique  rum.  At  qui  Gelaor  Merovei 
ob  causas,  ne  quis  ipsi  dirttatem  iilius  in  patrem  contumax,  ia 
in  alienos  falso  exprobret  liberos,  elves  procax,  in  omnes  Buperbus 
vel  in  Euos  inauditam  sffivitiam  et  injurius,  pudicis  matronis  vim 
nullis  fultam  rationibus  :  quales  intulerat.  patres  et  maritos  ter- 
nee  Fosthumius  Tiburtus,  nee  ruerat,  coeciderat  fcederatos  ac 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus  olim  ha-  amicos  Franci  nominis  lacesaie- 
buere. — Forcatulus  de  Gallorum  rat.  Cumque  ex  amieissimia  ao- 
Imperio  et  Philosopha,  lib.  5.  licis  quispiam  objecisset  Aleroreo 
Et  paulo  post.  Posthumus  Die.  Lucium  Gellium  Censorem  Ro- 
tator, quia  Aulus  filius  injussus  manum,  qui  filio  novercam  soli- 
preesidiis  egressus  hostes  fuderat,  eitanti,  et  preeterea  parricidium 
vietorem  audacem  caedi  securi  meditanti,  ac  propeniodum  con- 
jussit :  at  Torquatus  itidem  La-  victo,  ignovisset,  et  in  reatu  con- 
tino  bello,  Cos.  filium  a  Metio  stitutum  absolvi  diligentissime 
Tusculanorum  Duee  proroea-  eurasset :  Ille  inquit,  boni  patris 
turn,  et  forte  detractandie  pugnae  funetus  est  officio,  ego  boni  Du- 
pudore  incensuDi,  ac  spolia  refe-  eis :  qui  debellare  bostes  didici, 
rentem,  mactari  a  lictore  man-  et  socioa  honorifice  tractare*  eo- 
davit :  jure  forsitan,  cum,  teste  rumque  uleisci  injurias. 
Paulo  Jurisconsulto,  parentibus 
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ave  sentenced  bo  severely?  No:  it  rather  proves 
love  and  care  of  martial  discipline,  and  hate  to  par- 
tiality in  administration  of  civil  justice,  to  have  been 
much  greater  in  him  than  in  other  parents  of  his  time, 
more  just  and  equal  the  law  he  transgressed  waa 
or  might  have  been,  (as,  for  illustration  sake,  we  will 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  law  most  equal  and  just,) 
;tl]e  more  it  commends  his  impartial  severity,  that 
^vould  not  suffer  the  violation  of  it  to  go  unpunished 
in  his  dearest  son,  whom  the  more  desirous  he  was  to 
make  like  himself  in  religious  observance  of.  martial 
discipline,  and  practice  of  justice  towards  the  enemy, 

e  readier  he  was  to  do  justice  upon  hira  for  doing 
the  contrary.  That  excessive  love  which  lie  bare  uuto 
his  person,  whilst  his  hopeful  beginnings  did  seem  to 
promise  an  accomplishment  of  those  martial  virtues 
iwhose  first  draught  lie  himself  had  well  expressed, 
turns  into  extreme  severity  and  indignation  after  he 
proves  transgressor  of  those  fundamental  rules  by 
which  he  had  taken  his  direction,  and  unto  whose 
observance  his  desire  of  posterity  was  destinated.  So 
it  falls  out  by  the  unalterable  course  of  nature,  or 
rather  by  a  law  more  transcendent  and  inimutable 
than  nature  itself,  that  a  less  love  being  chained  (by 
reference  of  subordination  between  the  objects  loved) 
with  a  greater,  cannot  dislink  itself  without  some 
deeper  touch  of  displeasure  than  if  the  bond  or  refer- 
ence had  been  none.  The  nearei*  the  reference,  or  the 
stricter  the  bond,  the  more  violent  will  the  rupture  be, 
and  the  dissociation  more  unpleasant,  as  there  is  no 
enmity  to  the  enmity  of  brethren  if  the  knot  of  bro- 
therly kindness  ouL-e  fully  laitie :  the  reason  is,  because 
our  love  to  our  brethren  is  nearest  united  with  the  love 
of  ourselveSj  unto  which  all  other  love  is  in  some  sort 
subordinate.     True  affection  is  always  most  displeased 
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where  it  is  moat  defeated,  where  most  is  deservedly 
expected,  and  least  performed.  Now,  as  partiality 
towards  ourselves,  and  indulgence  to  our  inordinate 
desireSj  ofttimes  begets  desire  of  revenge  upon  unnatu- 
ral or  unkind  brethren,  so  doth  the  constant  and  un- 
partial  tove  of  equity  and  wholesome  laws  naturally 
bring  forth  just  severity  towards  presumptuous  ncg- 
lecters  of  them,  whose  persons  we  love  no  less  tbaa 
they  do  that  would  plead  with  tears  for  their  impunity; 
towards  them,  unto  whom  we  would  give  real  proof 
of  morft  tender  and  true  affection  than  their  partial 
abettors  do,  could  we  win  them  by  these  or  other  war- 
rantahle  meaiis  to  link  their  love  with  ours,  or  to  love 
that  best  which  most  deserveth  love  t  as  Selencus 
loved  his  son  (for  saving  the  one  of  whose  eyes,  both 
being  forfeit  by  the  law,  he  was  contented  to  lose  one 
of  his  own)  more  dearly  than  most  jirincely  mothers 
do  their  children — for  he  loved  him  as  himself — ^yet 
could  not  dispense  either  with  himself  or  his  son, 
because  he  loved  the  public  law,  and  common  gcwd 
that  n]]ght  accrue  by  his  singular  example  of  justice, 
better  than  either,  better  thim  both. 

3.  For  every  man  to  love  himself  best,  is  in  our 
judgment  no  breach,  but  rather  a  foundation  of  charity; 
a  law  to  whose  perforiiianee  every  man  is  bound  in 
matters  of  necessity  concerning  this  life,  or  in  what- 
soever may  concern  the  life  to  come,  though  nut  in 
cases  of  secudar  honour  or  preferment,  wherein  Proxi- 
mus  quisque  ,^ibi  must,  by  the  law  of  conscience  and 
fundamental  rule  of  Christianity,  give  place  to  J^etur 
(Ugniori ;  but  nothing  can  be  so  worthy  of  love  or 
honour  as  God,  who,  will  we  niU  we,  doth  and  must 
9S  enjoy  this  liberty  or  privilege  of  loving  himself  J>est ; 
and  if  he  love  himself  better  than  he  doth  any  crea- 
ture, he  must  love  equity  and  justice  better  than  he 
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doth  any  man ;   for  he  himself  is  equity  itself,  the 
ternal   pattern  as  well   of  justice  as  of  mercy ;  he 

'cannot  be  unjustly  merciful  towards  those  men  whom 
lie  loves  more  dearly  than  any  man  doth  himself ;  and 
inasmuch  as  goodness  itself  is  the  essential  object  of 
Lis  will,  he  loves  nothing  absolutely  and  irrevocably, 
but  that  which  is  absohttely  and  immutably  good. 
So  was  not  man  in  his  first  creation,  much  less  is  he 
such  ill  bis  collapsed  estate;  and  yet  Ood*s  love  (so 
super-inBnite  is  it)  extenda  itself  unto  our  nature  so 
collapsed  and  polluted  with  corruption,  which  he  infi- 
nitely hates.  This  his  love,  which  knows  no  limit  in 
itself,   is   limited   in    its    effects   towards   men   by  the 

I  correspondency  which  they  hold  or  loose  with  that 
absolute  goodness,  or  with  those  eternal  rules  of  equity, 
justice,  or  mercy,  in  which  his  will  is  to  have  man 
made  like  him.  Such  as  have  been  either  in  re  or  spe, 
though  not  as  they  should  be,  yet  such  as  either  infi- 
nite lovingklnddess  can  vouchsafe  to  accept,  to  cherish, 
»or  encourage  to  go  forward  as  they  have  begun,  or 
infinite  mercy  to  tolerate  in  expectation  of  their  repent- 
ance, or  aversion  from  their  wonted  courses;  tliese,  if 
once  they  finally  dissolve  the  correspondency  which 
they  held  with  mercy,  or  burst  the  link  which  they 
liad  in  God's  love  (with  reference  to  that  goodness 
whereto  the  riches  of  his  bounty  daily  inviteth  them), 
his  displeasure  towards  them  kindles  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  former  mercies  or  lovingkindness.  If, 
being  illuitiinated  by  his  Spirit,  they  finally  associate 
themselves  to  the  sons  of  darkness,  or  having  put  on 
Christ  in  baptism,  they  resume  their  swinish  habit, 
and  make  a  sport  of  wallowing  in  the  mire,  the  sweet 
foutitaitis  of  joy  and  comfort  which  were  opened  to 
them,  as  tbey  were  God's  creatures,  not  uiicapahle  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  prove  floods  of  woe  and  misery  to 
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them,  as  they  are  sworn  servants  of  s]n  and  corruption : 
for  hate  to  filthiness  and  uncleanness  is  essentially  and 
formally  included  in  God's  love  of  absolute  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness ;  and  the  displeasure 
or  indignation  which  be  bears  to  these  must  needs 
seize  on  their  persons  that  have  covered  themselves 
with  them  as  with  a  garment,  and  to  whose  souls  they 
stick  more  closely  than  their  skins  do  to  their  bodies, 
or  their  flesh  unto  their  bones. 

CHAP.  XX. 

H^hUst  God,  of  a  loving  Father,  becomes  a  severe  Jitdge^  there 
is  no  Change  or  Alteration  at  all  in  God,  but  only  in  Men 
and  in  their  Actions.  God'^s  Will  is  always  exactly  ful- 
JiUed,  even  in  such  as  go  most  against  it.  How  it  may 
stand  with  the  Justice  of  God  to  punish  Transgressions 
temporal  with  Torments  everlasting. 

1.  The  sum  of  all  is  this :  love  was  the  mother  of 
all  his  works,  and  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the  fertility  of 
his  power  and  essence ;  and  seeing  it  is  his  nature  as 
Creator,  and  cannot  change,  no  part  of  our  nature 
(seeing  every  part  was  created  by  him)  can  be  utterly 
96  excluded  from  all  fruits  of  his  love,  until  the  sinister 
use  of  that  contingency  wherewith  he  endued  it,  or 
the  improvement  of  inclinations  naturally  bent  unto 
evil,  come  to  that  height,  as  to  imply  a  contradiction 
for  infinite  justice  or  equity  to  vouchsafe  them  any 
favour.  Whether  natural  inclinations  unto  evil  may 
be  thus  far  improved  in  the  children  by  their  fore- 
fathers or  no,  is  disputable,  but  in  another  place. 
Concerning  infants  (save  only  so  far  as  neglect  of 
duties  to  be  performed  to  them  may  concern  their 
elders),  seeing  the  scripture  in  this  point  is  silent,  I 
have  no  mind  here  or  elsewhere  to  dispute.     If  faith 
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they  have,  or  sndi  holiness  as  becoineth  saints,  neither 

are  begotten  by  our  writing  or  preaching,  nor  is  the 

^.written  word  tlie  nile  of  theirs  as  of  all  others*  faith 

Bt^i^^  ^^*^  ^f  years;  and  unto  them  only  that  can  hear 

or  read,  or  have  the  use  of  reason,  I  write  and  speak 

this,  as  well  for  their  comfort  and  encouragement  to 

follow  goodness,  or  for  their  terror,  lest  they  follow 

evil.     Love,  much  greater  than  any  creature  owes  or 

BfJerforins,  or  is  capable  of,  either  in  respect  of  hunself 

~or  in  others,  is  the  essential  and  sole  fruit  of  God's 

antecedent  will,  whether  concerning  our  nature  an  it 

was  in  the  first  man,  or  now  is  in  the  several  persons 

derived  from  him ;  and   of  this  love  every  particular 

faculty  of  soul  or  body  is  a  pledge  undoubted  ;  all  are 

as  so  many  ties  or  handles  to  draw  u^  unto  him,  from 

^whoin   we  are  separated  only  by  dissimilitude;  our 

B^'ery  natures  being  otherwise  linked  to  his  being  with 

bonds  of  strictest  reference  or  dependency.     On  the 

contrary,  wrath  and  severity  ar^  the  proper  effects  of 

his  consequent  will ;  that   is,   they   are   the  infallible 

consequents  of  our  neglecting  and  despising  his  will 

revealed  for  our  good^  or  sweet  jjromii^es  of  saving 

health.     The  full  explication  and  necessary  use  of  this 

distinction  hath  taken  up  its  place  in  the  articles  of 

I  Creation,  or  Divine  Providence,  Thus  much  of  it  may 
serve  our  present  turn  :  that  God's  absolute  will  was 
to  have  man  capable  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  joys  and 
miseries  immortal :  that  this  absolute  will,  whose  pos- 
sible objects  are  two,  is  in  the  first  place  set  on  man's 
eternal  and  everlasting  joy  more  fervently  than  man 
can  conceive*  yet  not  so  as  to  contradict  itself  by  frus- 
trating the  contrary  possibility  which  unto  man  it  had 
appointed  :  that  God's  anger  never  kindles  but  out  of 
the  ashes  of  his  flaming  love  despised,  nor  doth  the 
turning  of  tender  love  and  compassion   into  severity 
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and  wrath  presuppose  or  argue  any  ehan^  or  tuming 
in  the  Father  of  lights  and  everlasting  mercy ;  it  i» 
wholly  seated  in  men's  irregular  deviation  from  that 
course  which  by  the  appointment  of  his  antecedent 
will  they  should  and  mi^ht  have  taken,  whereto  his 
fatherly  kindness  did  still  invite  them,  unto  those 
trooked  ways  which  they  do  but  should  not  follow, 
from  which  the  same  infinite  goodness  doth  still  allure 
them  by  every  temporal  blessing,  und  deter  them  by 
^yery  cross  and  plague  that  doth  befall  thein^ 

2.  This  bodily  sun  which  we  see,  never  changfeth 
with  the  moon ;  his  light,  his  heat,  are  still  the  same; 
yet  one  and  the  same  heat  in  the  spring  time  refresheth 
our  bodies  here  in  this  land,  but  scorchetli  such  as, 
brought  up  in  this  clime,  journey  in  the  sands  of 
Afnc.  His  beams,  reflected  on  bodies  solid,  but  of 
corruptible  and  ^^hangeable  nature,  often  inflame  matter 
capable  of  combustion,  but,  as  some  philosophers  think, 
would  not  annoy  us^  unless  by  too  much  light,  were 
we  in  that  ethereal  or  celestial  region  wherein  it 
moves  ;  at  least  were  our  bodies  of  the  like  substance 
97with  the  heavens,  the  vicinity  of  it  would  rather  com- 
fort than  torment  us.  Thus  is  the  Father  of  lights  a 
refreshing  flame  of  unquenchable  love  to  such  as  are 
drawn  by  love  to  be  like  him  in  purity  of  life,  but  a 
consuming  fire  to  such  as  he  beholdeth  afar  otf,  to 
Buch  as  run  from  him  by  making  themselves  most 
unlike  unto  him.  No  sons  of  Adam  there  be  which  \\\ 
some  measure  or  other  had  not  some  taste  or  participa- 
tion of  his  bounty  ;  and  the  measure  of  his  wrath  is 
but  equal  to  the  riches  of  his  bounty  despised.  To 
whom  til  is  infinite  treasure  of  his  bounty  hath  been 
most  liberally  opened,  it  proves  in  the  end  a  storehouse 
of  wrath  and  toruieuts,  unless  it  finallv  draw  them  to 
repentance.     According  to  the  height  of  that  exalta- 
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tion  whereunto  his  antecedent  will  liad  designed  tbem 
fihall  the  degrees  of  their  depression  be  in  hell  for  not 
being  exalted  by  it ;  nor  doth  any  man  in  that  lake  of 
torments  suffer  pains  more  against  his  will,  than  he 
had  done  many  things  against  the  will  of  his  righteous 
Judge  daily  leading  him  to  repentance.  The  flames 
of  hell  take  their  scantling  from  the  flames  of  God's 
love  neglected  ;  they  may  not,  they  cannot  exceed  the 
^■measure  of  this  neglect :  or,  to  knit  up  this  point  with 
Hevidence  of  sacred  truth,  Gud  always  proportloneth  his 
^plagues  or  punishments  in  just  equality  to  men's  sins; 
and  the  only  rule  for  measuring  sin  or  transgression 
right  must  be  taken  from  the  degrees  of  man's  oppo- 
^isition  to  God's  delight  or  pleasure  in  bis  salvation. 
-  Not  so  much  as  a  drain  of  his  delight  or  pleasure  can 
be  abated,  not  a  scruple  of  his  will  but  must  finally 
be  accomplished  ;  the  measure  of  his  delight  in  man's 
repentance  or  salvation  shall  be  exactly  satisfied  and 
fulfilled.  Man's  repentance  he  loves,  as  he  is  infinite 
ill  mercy  and  in  bounty  ;  nian's  punishment  he  doth 
not  love  at  all  in  itself,  yet  doth  he  punish  as  he  is 
infinitely  just,  or  as  he  infinitely  loveth  justice.  This 
is  but  the  extract  of  Wisdom^s  speech,  Frov<  i,  24; 
Jiecatise  I  have  called^  (tnd  ye  refused;  I  have 
stretched  out  viij  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  hnt 
ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  u-ouJd  none 
of  my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  i  I 
ttiil  mock  when  your  fear  comeih ;  wkett  your  fear 
Cometh  as  dcsohttiont  and  your  destruction  cometk  ats 
a  whirlwind ;  tvhen  distress  and  anguish  cometk  upon 
you.  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  hut  I  will  not 
anstcer ;  they  shall  seek  vie  early ^  hut  they  shall  not 
find  me :  for  that  they  hated  knowledge,  attd  did  not 
choose  the  fear  of^  the  Lord :  they  troutd  none  of 
my  counsel:  they  despised  all  my  reproof.     There^ 
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fire  shall  they  eat  of'  the  fruit  of  their  own  tvaif,  and 
be  filled  with  their  own  devices.  For  the  turning 
aicay  of  the  simple  shall  slay  tltem^  and  the  pros- 
per it  i/  qfjbols  shall  destroy  them.  Sut  whoso  heari- 
eneth  tnito  vie  shall  dwelt  safely^  and  shall  be  quiet 

from  fear  of'eviL 

And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  modern  divinffl 
would  better  explicate  than  they  do  a  school  tenet, 
held  by  many,  concerning  God's  punishing-  sinners  in 
the  life  to  corae  cltra  condignum,  that  is,  Jess  than 
they  deserve  5  for  by  how  much  their  ptinishraent  is 
less  than  the  rule  of  divine  justice  e>\acts,  so  much  of 
that  delight  or  good  pleasure  which  God  should  have 
reaped  from  their  salvation  may  seem  by  this  remission 
to  be  diminished.  But  this  point  I  leave  to  the  judi- 
cious reader's  consideration,  who  mny  inform  himself 
from  the  expositors*  of  that  sacred  maxim,  Uis  tnere^ 
is  oner  all  his  ivories,  Ps.  cxlv.  9. 
98  3.  To  think  God  should  punish  sin,  unless  it  were 
truly  against  his  will,  or  any  sin  more  deeply  than  it 
is  against  his  will  and  pleasure,  is  one  of  those  three 
gross  transformations  of  the  divine  nature  Aphich  St- 
Angiistin  refutes ;  for  thus  to  do  is  neither  incident  to 
the  divine  nature,  nor  to  any  other  imaginable.      Most 


t  Qtiod  in  fine  vexstis  9,  diet- 
tiir,  Miscricortlia  ejus  super  om- 
nia  opera  ejus,  lioc,  iiiquit  Calv. 
nwque  HibsHrdiim,  neqtie  durum 
vitleri  debet.  Nbiu  cum  peceata 
iioatrii  totum  nuindum  involvant 
Dei  tnaledictioni',  ubique  locus 
■est  miseric:ortlii0&  Dei  ut  brutia 
etiani  anim&libus  subvt^niat. 
tluiic  luciim  trttctut  Ziuichins  do 
Natura  Deij  L  4.  c.4.  rj.4.  Quam 
magna  f-h  Ovi  DiiHerJcoriliii,  i. 
Dtfiiti  de  justitiai  sua  multum 
beDiper  remiuit.  It.  Reprobi  cum 


poaten  puniuntur  non  pro  meritra 
putiiiintur,  [ITicc  Znncliii  .senten- 
tia]  uii  igitur  remittit  Ulis 
propter  sialisfactionem  Chrirtr, 
an  sine  ulla  satisfactiqne?  [Ver- 
ba C'oppen.]  Notandum  hie  in 
dialmlis  et  rcprobis  condemnatis, 
post  banc  vitam  non  viden  qu«v 
reiida  misericord Ijp  divine  vesti- 
gia. C'oppen.  in  Psalm,  cxlv.  9. 
videtur  Zflncliii  expogjiio  contra- 
dicere  Jac.  ii.  1 3.  DutamttUf 
ai/ftXftcc  ci  qui  non  ptttiiUit  VMC^ 
riturdmm. 
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us  are  by  nature  choleric,  and  often  take  oflfence 
^here  none  is  given,  and  almost  always  greater  than 
is  justly  given;  but  to  be  offended   with  any  thing 
that  goes  not  against  their  present  wills  is  a  wayward- 
ness of  men  whereof  the  human  nature  is  uncapable. 
?o  punish  any  which  do  not  contradict  their  wills  is 
injustice  scarce  incident  to  the  inhabitants  of  hell. 
It   is   the   mutability   of  our  wills   or  multiplicity  of 
llumours  which  makes  us  so  hard  to  be  pleased.     Our 
Dinds,  at  least  our  affections,  are  set  upon  one  thing 
fasting,   upon   another   full  ;  on   this   to-day,  on   that 
^^O-morruw  ;  oh  sweet  meats  in  health,  on  sour  in  sick- 
Hkess  ;  on  kindness  in  mirth^  on  cruelty  in  anger:  and 
^pi>ecause  each  hath  his  several  inconstant  motions,  we 
"cannot  hold  consort  long  together  without  crossing  or 
thwai-tiijg.      But  no  man  ever  offended  by  merrily  con- 
I    sorting  with  his   brother  disposed   to  mirth,  nor  by 
^konsenting  to  wreak  his  will  whilst  he  was  in  rage. 
No   man  ever   punished  his  servant  for  doing  that 
which  for  the  present  he  would  have  him  do;  nor  do 
the  devils  themselves  vex  the  wicked  (till  God's  justice 
overtake  them),  but  the  godly ;  because  the  one  doth 
what  they  would,  the  other  what  they  would  not  have 
bim  do  ;    neither  could  displease  them,  were  it  not 
their  wicked  will  to  have  all  as  bad  aad  miserable  as 
themselves.      Could    the    damned    by    their   suffering 
■ledtber  ease  those  tormenters  of  pain  or  abate  their 
malice,  they  would  be  less  displeased  at  them,  and, 
^^ei^s  displeased,   torment  them  less.     And  whom   then 
^Biave  they  made  the  subject  of  their  thoughts,  or  did 
Htbey  rather  dream  than  think  on  God,  that  sometimes 
writ  as  if  it  were  not  as  much  against  God's  will  to 
have  men  die,  as  it  is  against  man  s  will  to  suffer  death: 
for  they  suffer  death,  not  because  God  delighteth  in  it, 
but  that  God's  will  may  be  fulfilled  in  their  suffering 
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or  passion,  according  to  the  measure  it  hath  been  neg- 
lected or  opposed  by  their  actions. 

4,  But  though  the  rule  of  justice  be  exactly  obseryed 
iti  proportioning  their  pains  to  the  degrees  or  fervency 
of  bis  love  neglected,  yet  seeing  the  continuance  of 
their  neglect  was  but  temporal,  how  stands  it  with  his 
justice  to  make  their  pains  eternal  ?  The  doubt  were 
pertinent,  if  the  immortal  happiness  whereunto  the 
riches  of  God's  bounty  did  daily  lead  them  during 
their  pilgrimage  ou  earth,  whereof  they  had  Bweet 
promises  and  full  assurance,  had  not  farther  exceeded 
aU  the  pleasures  of  this  mortal  life»  for  whose  pur- 
chase they  mortgaged  their  hopes  of  immortality,  than 
the  pains  of  hell  do  these  grievances  or  corrections 
which  caused  them  to  murmur  against  their  heavenly 
Father.  In  this  sense  we  may  maiutain  what  Miran- 
dula  in  another  doth — that  no  mau  is  everlastingly 
pmiished  for  temporal  offences  as  eomnntted  against 
God.  How  then  ?  Man  wilfully  exchanging  bis 
everlasting  inheritance  for  momentary  and  transient 
pleasures,  becomes  the  author  of  his  own  woe,  mwl 
reaps  the  fruit  of  his  rash  bargains",  and  so  makefl 
up  that  measure  of  God's  glory  and  pleasure  by  bis 
eternal  sufferings,  which  he  might  and  would  not  do 
by  eternal  participation  of  his  joyful  presence.  *  And 
it  is  more  than  just,  (for  it  is  justice  tempered  wilfc 
abundant  mercy),  that  they  should  suffer  everlasting 
99  painsj  who,  not  twice  or  thrice,  or  seven  times  only, 


"  Rom.  viii.  1%.  "'  For  I 
reckon  that  th.^  suflerings  of  this 
present  time  otg  not  WDrtliy  to 
be  compared  ivith  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

*  Quod  si  Christo  salus  nos- 
tra tarn  chara  fuit,  «t  tain  charo 
constitit,  quid  ^St  qtiarg  liQstram 
ipsii  »tUut<^ai  tniitopere  negliga- 


muR  ?  Quthu3  supplit'iis,  et  qua 
jgnomiiiia  aetiipiterna  non  aumw 
dignip  tnodii:uin  laborem  pro  n 
obtiuenda  tnm  prffitiosii  recn- 
aantes  }  Quomodo  nox  rff'usit- 
mus  (inquit  Paulu^)  si  tant\m 
neglexcrimus  saluttim  9 — Acoila 
con.  3.  de  Ciicumcisione. 
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Hbut  more  than  seventy  times  seven  times,  bave  wil- 

Hfiilly  refused  to  accomplish  God's  eternal  pleasure  by 

■accepting  the  sweet  proflers  of  their  eternal  joy.     In 

■every  moment  of  this  life  we   have  a  pledge  of  his 

■  boimty  to  assure  ug  of  a  better  inheritance,  the  very 

~  first  neglect  whereof  might  in  justice  condemn  us  to 

everlasting  bondage :  the  often  and  perpetual  neglect 

turns  flames  of  eternal  love  into  an  eternal  consuming 

for  if  love  and  mercy  be  his  property  as  be  id 

reator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind,  his  love  (as  was 

id  before)  mnst  needs  be  more  indissolubly  set  on 

ose  attributes  than  on  inan.     The  end  of  his  love  to 

an  is  to  make  him  happy  by  being  like  him  in  the 

ive  of  goodness :    now  the  more  he  loves  hini  with 

ference  to  this  end,  or  the  oftener  he  pardons  him 

r  neglecting  or  refusing  the  means  that  draw  unto  it^ 

;he  greater  is  Ins  wrath  against  impcnitency,  or  final 

contempt  of  his  loving  mercy.     This  is  his  most  dear 

and  tender  attributeJ",  which  being  foully  wronged  will 

not  sufier  justice  to  sleep, 

I^at'tentia  l^sa  sit  Juror.  Long  restraint  of  anger 
upon  just  and  frequent  provocations  makes  the  out- 
bursting  of  it,  though  unseemly  and  violent,  seem  not 
altogether  unjust  or  immoderate.  Albeit  the  form  and 
manner  of  proceeding  which  human  patience  much 
abused  usually  observes  in  taking  revenge  cannot  in 
exact  Justice  be  warranted  or  approved,  yet  this  excess 
of  anger,  or  delinquency  in  the  form,  is  so  tempered 
with  matter  of  equity,  that  it  makes  those  actions  of 
palient  men  much  abused  seem  excusable  which  in 
others  would  be  intolerable.  The  ideal  perfection  of 
this  rule  of  equity,  thus  often  corrupted  by  human 

T  [«.  xlii.  14.  ^'  I  have  long  now  will  I  cry  like  a  travailing 
time  boldeo  biy  p^fiC'Cr ;  I  hnve  woinati ;  I  will  destroy  and  de- 
been  still,  and  tefraiaed  myself  :     vour  at  once." 
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passions,  is  in  the  divine  nature  without  mixture  of 
Huch  passion  or  perturbation  as  is  pictured  out  to  the 
terror  of  the  ungodly  in  the  prophetical  characters  or 
descriptions  of  his  anger  :  Kt  excitatus  est  tanquam 
dortniens  DominuSi  &c.  Then  the  Lord  awaked  at 
one  out  of  sleep,  and  like  a  mighty  man  that  shouteth 
hy  reason  of  wine.  Psalm  Ixxviii.  65.  Although  he 
be  a  Father  to  all,  and  seem  to  wink  at  his  sons'  enor- 
mities, yet  when  he  awakes  he  hath  a  curse  in  store 
for  such  as  abuse  his  patience,  and  make  a  mock  of  his 
threatenings,  more  bitter  than  that  which  Noah  be- 
stowed on  Cham.  To  attribute  patience  to  hinip  aad 
to  deny  him  wrath  and  indignation,  were  in  Lactan- 
tius*  judgment  to  enrich  his  goodness  by  robbing  hifi 
majesty:  "The  reasons  of  those  phifosopbei's  are  appa- 
rently vain  which  think  that  God  cannot  be  angry; 
for  even  earthly  empire  or  eoyereignty  forthwith  dis- 
solves, unless  it  be  held  together  by  fear.  Take  anger 
from  a  king,  and  instead  of  obedience  he  shall  be 
thrown  headlong  from  the  height  of  dignity ;  yea, 
take  anger  from  a  man  of  meaner  rank^  and  he  shall 
become  a  prey  to  alU  a  laughingstock  to  all  '•.'* 

S.  I  am  not  ignorant  what  censures  pass  upon  this 
author  for  his  incommodious  speeches  in  this  argument 
of  God*s  wrath  or  anger.  His  words*  I  must  confess, 
sound  somewhat  harsh  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  har- 
mony of  refined  scholastic  dialect.     Vet  Betuleius*,  a 


^  Ex  Lis  apoAFet  vaiias  ess^ 
rationea  pLuoi^ophoruin,  qui 
Deuin  pntant  sine  ini:  pt  inter 
cieteras  laudea  fjus  id  ponunt^ 
quod  est  contra  ipsam  majesta- 
teu].  Regnu™  hoc  tinperiumque 
terreniitn,  nisi  nietus  custodiat, 
Holvitur.  Aiifer  iram  regi,  non 
rnodoi  nemo  parebit,  Bed  eliam 
de  fikstigio  pritcipitabitur.     Imo 


v$To  cuilibet  humuJi  tifipe  hunt 
flffectUDijqutBeuii]  non  spaliabit^ 
quia  non  deridebit  ? — Lactantiut 
cap.  13-  de  Ira  Dei,  pag.  477. 

^  Huctenus  mihi  magna  content 
tio  fuit  cum  Lactantio,  dum  Ru- 
mania rationibua,  di^inam  irsm 
ex  hnmann  metiretur  fragilitate. 
Jam  autem,  quia  dicit  iraui  ]>ei 
3icut  ipBum  etiam  Deum,  eter- 
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lan  too  learned,  and  too  well  seen  in  Lactantius,  to  letloo 
fross  faults  pass  without  espial,  and  too  ingenuous  to 
'spare  his  censure  upon  errors  espied,  after  long  que- 

trulous    debatements   chides  himself   friends    with   his 
author,  whose  meaning  in  conclusion  he  aeknowledgeth 
to  be  orthodoxal  and   good,  albeit  his  characters  of 
divine  wrath  in  the  premises  may  seem  better  to  fit 
the  fragility  of  human  peevishness  than  the  majesty  of 
the  Almighty  Judge.     His  phrase,  perhaps^  might  be 
excused  iu  part  by  the  security  of  those  times  wherein 
lie  wrote  ;  his  fault  (if  any  fault  it  were»  not  to  speak 
irecisely  in  an  age  more  precise  for  maintaining  the 
lelegancy  or  life  of  style,  than  the  right  use  or  logical 
propriety  of  words)  is  too  common  to  most  writers  yet, 
and  coQsistetb  only  in  appropriating  that  to  the  divine 
nature  M'hich  is  attributed  to  it  only  by  extrinsical 
Lfienominaliun.     But  leaving  his  phrase  (about  which 
■perhaps   he  himself  would   not  have  wrangled),  hia 
argument  liolds  thus  far  true:  God  is  more  deeply  dis- 
Kpleased  M'ith  sin  than  man  is,  though  his  displeasure 
"be  not  clothed  with  such  passions  as  man's  auger  is; 
and   yet  the   motions  of  the   creatures    appointed    to 
execute  his  wrath  are  more  furious  than  any  man's 
passions  in  extremest  fury  can  be.     What  man's  voice 
is  like  his  thunder?   what  tyrants  frowns  like  to  a 
flowering  sky,  breathing  out  storms  of  fire  and  brim- 
^pstone  ?     Yet  are  the  most  terrible  sounds  which  the 
creatures  can   present  but  as  so  many  echoes  of  hia 


nam,  niliil  habeo  quud  re[iug- 
neni.  Nam  ex  syncrisi  divjnte 
8tque  humane  irro  intelligOi  Ip- 
suni  de  dJvinii  longe  atiter  quam 
[de  humaiia  loqui  :  ileque  esS« 
,  accidens  quod  in  Deum  nan  en. 
diit,  sect  proprinm,  quia,  ira  Dei 
A  justttia  Dei  nibil  differt.    Jus- 


tttii  VGTD  "Dei  ex  eterna  lege 
manot.  coiitni  quam  sii  quis  deli- 
queritj  viadictam  nimirum  illiusi 
Dei  sentict^  apud  queru  nullus 
vel  ttuiporum  vel  locorum  ter- 
miuuK  est. — BttuleiuR  in  Com. 
in  cap.  21.  Laciant.  de  Ira  Dd, 
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angry  voice ;  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  that  li^aveti 
or  earth;  or  the  iiitermediate  elements  can  afibrd,  bttt 
copies  of  his  ireful  countenance:  howbeit  this  change 
or  alteration  in  the  creature  proceeds  from  him  without 
any  internal  passion  or  alteration;  Immotus  movet; 
"  He  moveth  all  things,  being  himself  immovable."  • 
6.  But  as  Lactantius  may  be  so  far  justified,  as  we 
have  said,  so  perhaps  he  is  inexcusable  in  avouching 
anger  to  be  as  natural  to  God  as  mercy,  love,  and 
favour  are.  To  hira  that  duly  considers  his  in6nit* 
goodness,  it  may  seem  impossible  that  he  should  be 
moved  by  uy,  or  by  any  thing  in  us,  to  mercy ;  seeing, 
as  St.  Bernard  ^  well  observes,  he  hath  the  "  seminary 
of  mercy  in  himself,  and  cannot  take  the  seeds  of  i( 
from  any  other  :  the  fruits  of  it  we  niay  by  ill 
deserving  so  hinder,  that  they  shall  never  take  nor 
prosper  in  ourselves ;  but  to  punish  or  condemn  us  we 
in  a  sort  constrain  him."  And  though  he  be  tie 
author  as  well  of  punishment  as  of  compassion,  yet 
the  manner  how  these  two  opposite  attributes,  in 
respect  of  us,  proceed  from  him,  is  much  different:  the 
one  is  natural  to  him,  and  much  better  than  any  natu- 
ral comfort  unto  us ;  the  other  is  in  a  sort  to  him 
unnatural,  and  most  unnatural  and  unpleasant  unto 
us ;  for,  as  St.  Jerome  '^  saith,  *'  God  when  he  punisheth 
doth  in  a  manner  relinquish  his  nature  ;  and  therefore 
when  he  proceeds  to  punishment  he  is  said  to  go  oul 
of  his  place,  and  to  work,  nlienjim  opus,  a  strange  or 
uncouth  work.'*  The  wicked  and  reprobate,  after  this 
life,  shall  always  see  and  feel  his  anger;  but  though 

**  Deu;»  ifix  se  suniit  eeniinarium  nard.   Scr.  5.   in    Natal.    Dfun. 

miserendi  ;  quod  judical:  et  con-  png.  83.  H. 

demnat  noa,  eum  qundnmniqdo  '^  Vide    HJero&i.    in    cap.    r. 

co^muB  ut  longe  aliter  de  corde  Mich,  vide  Riber^m  in  i.  Mich, 

ipaiiift  iniBerfltio  quum  aiiimad-  imm.  5,  et  in  4.  Mai,  num.  4. 
veriio  procedere  videatur.— Bt- p. 
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they  see  him  thus,  immediately,  they  do  not  see  his 
nature  so  immediately  as  the  elect  shall  do,  to  whom 
be  shews  himself  in  love :  this  is  h\&  proper  visage,  the 
Jive  character  of  his  native  comiteiiance.  The  mani- 
festation of  his  anger,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever, 
or  in  what  manner  soever  made»  is  a  veil  or  vizard  put 
between  him  and  the  reprobate,  lest  they  should  see 
the  light  of  Ills  countenance  and  be  made  whole. 
Hence  in  the  sentence  of  cucdeinnation  it  shall  be  said^ 
JJepart  from  me,  ife  cursed^  into  everiasting  fire. 
From  his  essential  presence  they  cannot,  but  from  the 
light  of  Ills  countenance,  or  joyful  presence,  they  mu&t  101 
of  necessity  depart :  for  were  it  possible  for  them  to 
behold  it,  no  torments  could  tfJ^e  hold  of  them ;  the 
reflex  of  it^  upon  whomsoever  it  lighteth,  createth  joy; 
the  fruition  of  it  is  that  happiness  which  we  seek. 
To  conclude:  Lactantius  rightly  infers,  **  It  were  im- 
possible sin  should  not  be  odious  to  him  to  whom 
goodness  is  pleasant  and  delightful.*'  Now  his  dis- 
pleasure at  sin  is  the  true  cause  of  all  displeasant 
motions  or  alterations  in  the  creatures*     His   error, 

Ibeit  we  take  him  at  the  worst,  was  not  great ;  and 
it  may  easily  be  committed  by  others,  so  it  may  as 
quiclily  be  rectified,  if  we  say  that  anger  and  hate  are 
by  conseftuent,  or  upon  snpposal  of  sin,  as  necessary  to 
the  divine  nature  as  love  and  mercy,  but  not  so  natural. 
But  how  either  love  or  anger — both  of  them  being 
either  formally  passions  or  indissolubly  linked  with 
passions — may  be  rightly  conceived  to  be  in  God,  is  a 

lint  worth  explication. 
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How  Anger,  Love,  Cornpaasion,  Mercy,  or  other  Afftttimxi 
are  iu  the  IHvme  Nature. 

1.  No  affection  or  operation  that  essentially  includes 
imperfection  can  properly  be  attributed  to  perfection 
itself;  but  if  the  imperfection  l)e  only  accidental,  that 
iSj  such  as  may  be  severed  from  the  affection,  the  alTec- 
tioD,  after  such  separation  made,  may  without  metaphor 
(in  some  schoolmen's  judgment)  l>e  ascribed  to  God. 
Hence  the  same  schoolmen  will  have  distributive  jus- 
tice to  be  in  him,  after  a  nriore  peculiar  manner  tlian 
commutative    justice    is,    because    commutative    jus- 
tice   (as    they   allege)    essentially    includes    rattonem 
dati,  et  accepti;  somewhat  mutually  given  and  taken. 
Mercy    jikewise    is    (in    their   judgments)   more   pro- 
perly  iu    God    than    anger    or    revenge ;     because   it 
may  be  abstracted  from  compajtsion,  which  is  an  im- 
perfection annexed,  but  not  essential  to  the  relief  of 
others'  misery,  wherein  mercy  (as  they  contend)  form- 
ally consists.     It  sufBceth  us,  lliat  such  affections  or 
moral  qualities  as  in  us  formally  and  essentially  in- 
clude impe Infection,  may  be  contained  iu   the  Divine 
Essence;   though  uot  formally,  yet  eminently  and  most 
truly,  as  we  suppose  anger  is.     For  iu  this  point  we 
rather     approve    of   Lactautius'    divinity  y,    than    of 
Seneca's  philosophy^.     He  that  bids  us  be  angry  and 
BJn  not,  seeks  not  the  utter  extirpation,  but  the  modera- 
tion of  anger;  Qin  ergo  ira^ci  nos  jttbef,  ipse  utique 
irasciUir ;    "  He  that  bids  us  be  angry,  is  doubtless 
upon  jiist  occasion  angry  himself."      Nor  should  we 

T  De  Im  Del,  cbj).  21.  tur  tflla,  in  potentate  initt«iati» 

*  Quotiens   impetu   opus  est  sunt,  in  quaniuni  torqueantur  — 

non  irascitur,  s«d  fxurgit,  et   n  8eD.  lib.  1.  de  Ira,  cap,  g.     It* 

quantum  putavit  opus  ease  con-  aut  tranon  est,  aut  iuutilifteit.— * 

cltatur  reniiuilurque  non  jiliter  ibid, 
quam  quee  tcirmeutis  esi^priitmn- 
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^in,  if  we  were  angry  only  as  he  is  angry ;  or  at  those 
lings  only  that  displease  him,  so  far  as  they  are  dis- 
jleasing  to  him;  and  were  we  as  much  inclined  to  mercy 
and  lovingkindness  as  we  are  to  angerj  the  motions  of 
phe  one  would  argue  as  great  passion  as  the  motions 
of  the  other.  But  seeing"  God's  mercy  which  is  pro- 
posed unto  us  for  a  pattern,  is  (if  I  may  so  speak)  more 
real  and  truly  affectionate  in  him  than  his  anger,  the 
difficulty  how  either  should  he  in  him  is  the  same,  or 
lot  much  different :  how  can  there  he  true  cornpassion 
"without  passion,  without  motion  or  mutation?  In 
^many  men  it  is  observable,  that  the  better  use  they 
^Biave  of  reason,  the  less  they  participate  of  affection  ; 
Hand  to   carry  those   matters  with   moderation,   which 

others  can  neither  accomplish  nor  affect  without  excess  102 
^of  passion  or  perturbation,  Is  a  perfection  peculiar  to 
^good  education,  much  and  choice  experience  or  true 
learning.  And  thus  hy  proportion  they  argue,  that 
KGod,  who  is  infinitely  wise,  must  be  as  utterly  void  of 
"  passion,  though  he  be  truly  said  merciful  in  respect  of 

tthe  event.  The  conclusion  is  truer  than  the  reason 
assigned  ;  and  in  most  men  whom  the  world  account- 
eth  wise  or  subtile,  reason  doth  not  so  much  moderate 
as  devour  affections  of  that  rank  we  treat  of.  The 
cunningest  heads  have  commonly  most  deceitful  or  un- 
L  merciful  hearts;  and  want  of  passion  often  argues 
H  want  of  religion,  if  not  abundance  of  habituated  atheism 
^Vor  irreligion.  Every  man's  passioua  are  for  the  most 
'  part  moderate  in  matters  which  he  either  least  affects 
or  minds  the  most.  Perpetual  minding,  especially  of 
worldly  matters,  coucheth  the  affections  in  an  equal 


■  Duni  ergo  ad  verlm  muta- 
bilitdcis  nostra;  deacenditur.  ex 
lis  quibuisdam  gradibua  factis 
ascendflt  qui  potest  ad  incom- 
niutabilJtateni  Deij  «t  vidcat 
sino  zelo  zelaitteDi,  sme  ira  ira- 


scentem,  sine  dolore  et  peniten- 
tia  penitentcm,  siiiemiserD  corde 
misericordem^  aiiie  priCvUionibuB 
prffiscientem. — Greg.  Morfll.  lib. 
lo.  §.  63-  in  30-  cup.  Job. 
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habit  or  constant  temper,  which  is  not  easily  moved, 
unless  it  be  directly  or  strongly  thwarted.  Desires 
once  stiffened  with  hope  of  advantage  by  close  solicita- 
tion, secret  carriage,  or  cunning  contrivance,  take  sjnail 
notice  of  violent  oppositions  which  apparently  either 
overshoot  or  come  short  of  the  game  they  lie  in  wait 
for.  But  even  such  moderate  politicks,  if  their  nets  be 
once  discovered  and  the  prey  caiight  from  them,  fall 
into  Ahithopbel's  passion.  Indignation  and  mercy,  be- 
cause incompatible  with  euch  means  as  serve  best  to 
politic  euds^  are  held  the  companions  of  fools.  And 
unto  the  world  6o  they  seem,  because  they  are  the 
proper  passions  of  reason  throughly  apprehending  th« 
true  worth  of  matters  spiritual :  for  though  gravity 
or  good  education  may  decently  figure  the  outward 
motions,  yet  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  vehemently 
moved  at  the  uiiscarriage  of  those  things  which  we 
most  esteem  :  and  the  wiser  we  are  in  matters  spirit- 
ual, tlie  higher  we  esteem  the  promulgatiun  of  religioD, 
the  good  of  God's  church,  and  promotion  of  his  glory  i 
the  better  experience  we  have  of  his  goodness,  the 
more  we  pity  their  case  wiiich  as  yet  never  tasted  it: 
the  more  compassionate  we  are  to  all  that  are  in  that 
misery  whence  we  are  redeemed.  Did  we  esteem  these 
or  other  duties  of  spiritual  life  as  they  deserve,  the  ex- 
tremest  fits  of  passion  which  any  worldly  wise  man 
can  be  cast  into,  would  seem  but  as  light  flashes  to 
those  flames  of  zeal  and  indignation  which  the  very 
sight  of  this  misguided  world  would  forthwith  kindle 
in  our  breasts.  It  is  not  then  God's  infinite  wisdom 
which  swallows  up  all  passion,  or  exempts  him  from 
those  affections,  which  essentially  include  perturbation; 
for  so  the  most  zealous  and  compassionate  should  be 
most  unlike  him  in  heavenly  wisdom.  But  as  the 
swift  motion  of  the  heaven  better  expresseth  his  immo- 
bility, or  vigorous  rest,  than  the  dull  stability  of  the 
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earth;  so  doth  the  vehemency  of  zeal,  of  iDfliguatioD, 
or  other  passions  of  the  godly,  (so  the  motives  be 
weighty  and  justi)  exhibit  a  more  lively  resemblance  of 
his  immutability  or  want  of  passion,  than  the  stoical 
apathy,  or  worldUng*s  insensibility  in  matters  apiritual 
can  do. 

2.  How  we  should  in  godly  passions  belikestGod,  in 
whom  is  no  passion,  or  how  those  virtues  or  affections 
which  are  formally  in  us  should  be  eminently  in  htm, 
cannot  by  my  barren  imagination  be  better  illustrated, 
than  by  comparing  the  circle  in  some  properties  with 
other  figures.  A  circle,  in  some  men's  definitive 
language,  is  but  a  circular  line ;  and  to  any  man's  sense 
(as  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  reason  must  acknowledge) 
it  is  rather  one  line  than  a  comprehension  of  diiferenl 
lines,  or  a  multitude  of  sides  inclosed  in  angles:  and 
from  the  unity  of  it  perhaps  it  is,  that  many  flexible 
bodies,  as  wands,  or  small  rods  of  iron,  brass,  Ace.  105 
which  presently  break  if  you  press  them  into  angles, 
or  seek  to  frame  them  into  any  other  figure,  will  be 
drawn  without  danger  into  a  circular  form.  Notwith- 
standing, some  infallible  mathematical  rules  there  be 
expressed  in  terms  which  in  strict  property  of  speech 
(or  univncally)  agree  only  to  figures  consisting  of  sides 

»«nd  angles,  whose  truth  and  use  reason  experienceth 
to  be  most  eminently  true  in  the  circle.  Take  a  quad- 
rangle ten  yards  in  length  and  four  in  breadth;  another, 
eight  yards  in  length  and  six  in  breadth;  a  third,  seven 
yards  every  way :  the  circumference  of  all  three  is 
equal  twenty-eight  yards  :  so  is  not  the  superficial 
quantity ;  but  of  the  first,  forty  yards ;  of  the  second, 
forty-eight ;  of  the  third,  forty-nine.  The  same  induc- 
tion alike  sensible  in  other  many-sided  figures  affords 
this  general  unquestionable  rule  :  Among  figures^  of  the 
same  kind  wliose  circumference  is  equal,  that  whose 

^  Iriter  tiguras  iVon-'pit/Hr/Kii,  a/iortWos,  ordiiutipr  est  capacior. 
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sides  are  most  equal  is  most  capacious.  Yet  frame  a 
five-angled  figure  whose  wliole  circutii  fere  nee  is  but 
twenty-eight  yards,  though  the  sides  be  not  equal,  the 
superficial  quantity  of  it  will  be  greater  than  the  super- 
ficial quantity  of  the  former  square ;  and  yet  a  sii- 
angled  figure  of  the  same  circumference,  though  the 
sides  be  unequal,  will  be  more  capacious  than  that. 
And  still  the  more  you  increase  the  number  of  angles, 
though  without  any  increase  of  the  circumfereDce,  the 
greater  will  the  capacity  or  superficial  quantity  of  the 
figure  he,  specially  if  the  sides  be  not  unequal.  From 
this  evident  induction  ariseth  a  second  tried  rule  in 
the  raathematick  :  Amongst  figiires  ^  of  divers  kinds, 
whose  circumferences  are  equal,  that  which  hath  raosl 
angles  is  always  most  capacious.  The  circle,  which  to 
our  sense  seems  neither  to  hare  sides  nor  angles,  by  s 
double  title,  grounded  on  both  the  former  rules,  hath 
the  preeminence  for  capacity  of  all  other  figures.  It  is 
more  uniform  than  any  other,  or  rather  the  abstract 
or  pattern  of  uniformity  in  figures,  admitting  neither 
difference  of  ranks  or  sorts,  as  triangles,  quadrangles, 
or  other  many-sided  figures  do;  nor  of  inequality 
between  its  own  interna!  parts  or  lines :  neither  can 
one  circle  be  more  capacious  than  another  of  the  same 
circumference:  nor  can  any  line  in  the  same  circle  be 
longer  than  another  that  is  drawn  from  one  part  of  the 
circumference  to  another  through  the  same  centre.  It 
is  then  in  this  respect  more  capacious  than  any  other 
figure,  because  it  is  most  uniform.  The  sides  of  other 
figures  may  be  exactly  equal,  but  the  distance  of  everj* 
part  of  their  circumference  from  the  centre  cannot 
admit  such  equality  as  every  part  of  the  circle's  cir- 
cumference doth.  The  circle  again  is  more  capacious 
than  any  other  figure,  because  niore  full  of  angles:  for 

c  Inter    figurus   lamrtptfur^t   heterogeneas   terminatior   est  c»- 
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Wkhe  angles  which  it  nowbere  Imth  univotally,  formallf. 

Bpr  coDspieuous  to  sense,  reason  apprehends  it  to  have 
every  where  emmently.  For*  as  the  pliilosopher  tdls 
US,  it  is  oXoyajviu^  a  totangle,  and  so  hath  the  preroga- 

^tive  01*  royalty,  though  not  the  propriety  of  the  second 

^pule.  It  js  more  capacious  than  any  other  figure,  not 
only  because  it  is  more  ordinate  orumform,  but  withal 
because  it  hath  more  angles  than  any  other  figures  can 
have,  even  as  many  as  can  be  imagined,  it  being  a 

I     totangle. 

^b     3.  This  analogy  between  tiides  and  angles  as  they 

"are  found  in  the  circle  and  in  other  figures,  methtnks 
well    expresseth    that   analogy   which    school    divines 
ssign  between  wisdom,  science,  love,  hatred,  goodness^ 
esire,  &c.  as  they  are  found  in  God  and  in  man.     For 
o  one  name  or  title  of  any  alTection  can  be  univocally 
ttributed  io  the  Creator  and  tu  the  creature:  and  yet 
he  rules  of  equity,  of  mercy,  of  justice,  of  patience,  of  104 
nger,  of  love,  which  we  are  commanded  to  follow, 
though  not  without  passion  or  affection,  are  most  truly 
observed  by  him;  yea  their  truth  in  him  is  infinitely 
eminent :  so  far  must  we  be  from  conceiting  bin;  to  be 
without  ardent  love,  without  true  and  unfeigned  good- 
will to  ua,  without  wrath  burning  like  fire  to  consume 
his  adversaries,  because  he  is  without  all  passion.     He 
is  most  loving,  yet  never  moved  with  love,  because  he 
is   eternally  wholly  love :   he   is  most   compassionatCt 
yet  never  moved  with  compassion,  because  he  is  eter- 
nally wholly  compassion  :  he  is  most  jealous  of  his 
glory,  and  a  revenger   of  iniquity   most  severe ;  yet 
never  moi'ed    with  jealousy,  yet  never  passionate  in 
revenge ;     because,   to  such   as   provoke   his    punitive 
Justice,   he   is  eternally  severity  and   revenge   itself. 
Again,  bow  the  indivisible  essence  should  be  wholly 
love  and  wholly  displeasure,  wholly  mercy  and  wholly 
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severity,  I  cannot  better  illustrate  than  by  the  circle, 
the  true  emblem  of  his  eternity*  which  ia  as  Inilf 
6\6iT\evpo^  as  oXoy^via,  as  well  all  sides  as  all  angles: 
and  being  such,  the  sides  and  angles  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  it ;  but  the  sides  are  angles*  and  the 
angles  sides;  at  least  they  are,  if  not  essentially,  yet 
penetratively  the  same.  The  circle  likewise  is  as  truly 
^'o-oVXeujoor  and  iVo'ywriof,  of  et[ual  sides  and  equal  angles, 
as  oKovXevpoi  and  oXo^wcio?,  a  totaugle  or  totilater; 
and  did  it  not  contain  multiplicity  of  sides  as  well  as  of 
angles  in  most  exact  and  eminent  uniformity,  it  could 
not  have  the  full  prerogative  of  the  former  rules.  Nor 
could  the  indivisible  Essence  either  be  so  great  or  excel- 
lent in  himself,  or  a  moderator  of  all  thin^  so  power- 
ful and  just,  as  we  believe  he  is,  unless  he  did  emi- 
nently contain  the  perfections  of  all  things  possible  as 
well  as  of  any  one. 

4.  Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  human  nature 
as  a  line  diameter  or  equilibrium  in  this  visible  sphere, 
making  man  the  measure  of  all  things,  as  participating 
all  other  natures ;  muchwhat  after  the  same  manner 
that  mixed  bodies  contain  the  force  and  virtues  of  the 
elements.  And  man's  nature^  till  it  was  corrupt,  did 
(without  doubt)  include  such  an  eminent  uniformity  to 
all  things  created  as  the  eye  doth  unto  colours.  As 
he  was  then  the  true  image  of  God  for  his  essence,  so 
did  he  in  this  property  bear  a  true  shadow  of  the  di- 
vine prerogative,  whose  essence,  though  for  number  or 
greatness  of  perfections  contained  in  it  altogether 
measureless^  is  the  most  true  and  exquisite  measure  of 
all  things  that  are,  or  possibly  can  be :  all  the  con- 
ditions or  properties  of  measure  assigned  by  the  phi- 
losopher are  as  truly  contained  in  the  inconiprehensible 
essence,  as  sides  or  angles  in  the  circle,  but  far  more 
eminently.    A  measure  it  is,  not  appliable  to  mea- 
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durables,  for  kind  or  quantity  much  diiferent,  according 
*^to  diversity  of  parts,  wliich  it  hath  none,  for  it  is  ira- 
^inutably,  eternally,  and  indivisibly  the  same  ;  and  unto 
It  the  nature,  essence,  quality,  and  quantity  of  all 
things  are  actually  applied,  in  that  they  have  actual 
being.  It  is  impossible  the  immutable  Creator  should 
be  fitted  to  any  thing  created  ;  but  in  that  he  is  immu- 
table, and  yet  eminently  containeth  ail  things  in  his 
indivisible  essence,  be  eternal}y  and  immutably  fits  all 
the  possible  varieties  whereof  contingency  itself  is 
lie.  Being  all  things  else,  he  is  6tness  itself  in  a 
lost  eminent  and  exceJlent  manner  ;  the  present  dis- 
sition  of  every  thing,  either  whiles  it  first  begins  to 
e,  or  continues  the  same,  or  whiles  it  is  in  the  change 
sr  motion,  (whether  from  good  to  evil,  or  from  evil  to 
food,  from  evil  to  worse,  or  from  good  to  better,)  is  105 
lore  exquisitely  fitted  in  its  own  kind,  by  eternal,  im- 
mutable, and  incomparable  fitness,  than  it  could  be  by 
any  other  measure  which  the  Creator  himself  could 
create  with  it,  or  devise  for  it,  after  the  alteration  or 
change  were  accomplished.  In  that  he  is  indivisibly 
one,  and  yet  eminently  allf  he  is  immutable,  contra- 
riety itself  unto  contraries  ;  arithmetical  equality  itself 
to  things  equal ;  geometrically  equal  to  things  unequal 
according  to  every  degree  of  their  unequal  capacities 
in  what  sort  soever.  And  as  of  his  other  attributes 
one  truly  and  really  is  another,  so  in  respect  of  man, 
^his  measure'*  is  his  judgment  or  retribution  whether  of 
rewards  or  punishments,  not  the  rule  only  by  which 
he  rewards  or  punisheth.  Unto  man  in  his  first  crea- 
tion, and  whiles  he  continued  as  he  created  him, 
he  was  and  would  have  continued  bounty  itself ;  unto 
man  yet,  as  he  is  his  creature,  he  is  love  itself ;  and  unto 
jnan  made  by  his  own  folly  an  impotent,  wretched,  and 

^  See  \i&.  Ixvi.  14 — 16.  Ezek.  vii.  4.  Beut.  rii.  9,  lo* 
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miserable  creature,  he  is  so  entirely  mercy  and  com- 
passion itself*  that  were  there  a  distiiu't  god  of  love  or 
a  goddess  of  Jiiercy,  or  two  infinite  living  abstracts  of 
mere  love  and  mere  mercy,  they  could  not  be  so  loving 
and  mercifal  unto  man  touched  with  the  sense  of  bis 
own  miseries,  nor  solicit  him  so  seriously   and  per- 
petually unto  repentance  as   he  doth,  who   is  entirely 
infinite  mercy,  but  not  mercy  only.     Unto  the  truly 
penitent  he  is  so  truly  and  entirely  graciousness  itself, 
that  if  there  were  a  trinity  of  such  abstract  graces  as 
the  poets  have  feigned,  they  could  be  but  a  figure  or 
picture  of  his  solid  and    infinite  graciousness.     Unto 
the  elect  and  throughly  sanctified,  he  is  bo  truly  and 
entirely  felicity  and  salvation  itself,  that  if  the  healhea 
goddesses    Felicitas     and    Salus,    or    Plato's    Idea    of 
true  happiness  might  be  inspired  with  life  and  sense, 
they  could  not  communicate  half  that  happiness  to  any 
one  man  (though  they  would  choose  his  heart  for  their 
closet,  or  actuate  his  reasonable  soul  as  it   doth  the 
sensitive)  that  is  imparted  by  him  to  all  his  chosen, 
who  is  entii'ely  infinite  happiness,  but  not  happiaess 
only^.     For  unto  the  impenitent,  and  despisers  of  his 
bounty,  of  his  love,  his  mercy,  grace,  and  salvation, 
he  is  jnstice,  indignation,  and  severity  itself.     NernesU 
herself,  were  she  enabled  with  spirit,  life,  and  power 
much  greater  than  the  heathens  ascribed  unto  her,  ond 
permitted  to  rage  without  control  of  any  superior  law, 
should  not  be  able,  with  all  the  assistance  the  Furies 
could  afford  her,  to  render  vengeance  unto  Satan  and 
his  wicked  angels  in  such  full  and  exquisite  measure  as 
the  just  Judge  will  do  in  that  last  dreadful  day.    Then 
shall  he  truly  appear  to  be,  as   our  apoatle   speaks, 

cQuiquotidiecontemnitDeam,  cultiora  stepe  sunt  cefttfirn  matu- 

etiam   qiiotidie    judicBtuT,    non  festiortbus.— Coppen.  in  Psttl.vii. 

manifesto   ged   occulto    judiciD^  1 2^.     Etiam  Dei    fMiKpoOviAia  est 

non  aperto  sed  tamen  certo  :  oc-  ipsius  Sniaionputia. — Cappcn.  ill. 
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AU  in  all,  the  infinite  abstract  of  all  those  powers  which 
the  heathens  adored  for  gods,  as  authors  either  of  good 
or  of  evil ;  then  shall  he  fully  appear  to  be  mercy, 
goodness,  grace,  and  felicity.  Nemesis,  pavor,  and 
terror  itself;  the  indivisible  and  incomprehensible  Idea 
of  all  things  which  in  this  life  our  love  did  seek  after, 
or  our  fear  naturally  laboured  to  avoid.  The  only  load- 
stone whereto  our  love,  our  desire,  in  our  creation,  were 
directed,  was  his  goodness  and  lovingkindness ;  and 
fear  was  implanted  in  our  nature,  as  an  helm  or  rudder, 
to  divert  us  from  his  immutable  justice  or  indignation, 
which  are  as  rocks  immovable,  against  which  whoso- 
ever shall  carelessly  or  presumptuously  run  must  ever- 
lastingly perish  without  redemption. 
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SECTION  T. 
Of  the  Attribute  of  Otmnpotency  a7td  Crealive  Power. 


CHAP.  I. 

7he  Title  nf  Almighty  is  imt    personal  to  the   Father,  hat 
ettseniiat  to  the  Gofihecul. 

In  further  explication  of  tliis  article,  it  is  added  in 
the  Niceiie  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  oue  God  the  Fatlier 
Almighty."  This  title  of  Almighty,  or  OmuijKJtenty. 
is  not  given  to  the  Son  or  to  the  Holy  GUost»  nor  are 
either  of  thera  expressly  enstyled  by  the  name  of  Gwl 
in  the  Creed,  The  omission  of  the  title  of  God,  and 
of  the  attribute  Almighty,  (which  is  proper  to  the 
Godhead,)  when  tlie  persons  of  the  Bon  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  their  several  offices  are  described, 
1 10  may  administer  this  scruple  to  men  not  much  coq* 
vereantin  these  great  mysteries — "AVhether  the  Father 
only  be  God,  or  only  AUnighty,  or  the  only  God 
Ahnighty,  in  such  ^ort  as  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are 
not  ?"     To  say  the  Father  only  is  God*  or  the  Father 
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wily  js  Almighty,  were  to  wrong  the  Son  and  Holy 
['Ghost ;  to  both  whose  persons  these  titles  are  thie,  and 
jur  fafth  in  this  point  of  the  Trinity,  above  all  others, 
^inust   be  imiforni   and    unpartial,   without   respevt  of 
'Persons;  and  for  the  better  instruction  of  such  as  did 
not  fully  apprehend  the  right  meaning  of  the  apostolie 
■creed,  this  uniformity  of  our  faith  is  expressly  taught 
ll>y  Alhanasius :    "  Sut'h   as  the  Father  is,  sueh  is  the 
l8on,  and  such  in  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  Father  h  God, 
Itlie  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  God:  the  Father 
AInifglity,  the  Son  is  Almighty,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
Lltnighty.'"    Vet  shall  we  often  read  hi  scriptures,  and 
fu   writers   orthodoxaU   even    in   Athanasius    liiinself, 
I**  that  the  Father  is  the  only  God/*     So  saith  the  Stm 
[of  Go*l,  John  xvii.3,   17t/s  in  life  efcnmf,  that  they 
Imtlght  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
itchom   thou  hast  sent.     Doth   Christ  therefore   deny 
lliiniself  to  be  the  only  true  God  ?  or  rather,  is  it  a  part 
of  our  belief,  aad  of  our  Saviour^s    meaning  in  that 
place,  that  we  must  know,  not  only  God  the  Father, 
but  Jesus  Christ  also,  whom  he  hath  sent,  to  be  the 
only  true  God  ?  And  though  it  be  not  in  that  place  ex- 
pressed, yet  it  is  necessarily  implied  in  other  scrip- 
tures, that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only  true  God.     No 
Chrifitian    may  question    this    proposition.  Pater  est 
jtoltis  Deifs,  *'  The  Father  is  the  only  God ;"  nor  this, 
*^i/ms  est  so/ns  Deus,  *'  The  Son  is  the  only  God  ;" 
'nor  this  third,  Spirttus  Sanetus  est  solus  T)eus,  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  tlie  only  God."     The  Father  likewise  is 
the  only  Ahniglity,  the  Son  likewise  is  the  only  Al- 
mighty, and  the   Holy  Ghost  the  only  Almighty ;  on 
whom  our   faith  is   pjtntly  and   uniformly  set.     This 
uniformity  of  our  faith  hath  for  its  object  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  Trinity.     But  to  say,  Sohes  Pater  est 
Dens,  solus  Pater  est  Omuipotetts.  "  The  Father  only 
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is  God,  or  the  Father  only  is  Almighty ;  the  Sd 
is  God,  or  the  Son  only  is  Almighty  ;  the  Holy 
only  is  Almighty,'*  were  more  than  heresy,  gro 
delHy,  For  every  one  of  these  speeches  includ 
nial  both  of  the  coequality  of  their  persons  and 
unity  of  their  nature.  Of  the  ground  of  this 
tion,  or  of  the  difference  between  these  several 
sitions,  Solus  Pater  est  Deus,  PaJer  est  solu^ 
"  The  Father  only  is  God,"  and  "  The  Fat  he* 
only  God,"  &c.  hy  the  assistance  of  this  blessed' 
we  shall  discuss,  after  we  have  proved  the  Soi 
truly  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  likewise  to  be 
Godj  in  the  several  articles  which  concern  their  | 
and  offices.  Now  the  same  arguments  which 
the  Son  to  be  truly  God  and  the  Holy  Gliost  li 
to  be  truly  God,  will  likewise  prove  the  Son  to 
only  God,  the  only  Almighty.  The  point  next  ii 
and  first  to  be  liaudled.  Is  the  meauing  of  thii 
bute  Ahnighty,  and  how  it  agrees  to  the  Godb 
Divine  Nature  as  it  is  presupposed  one  and  thi 
in  the  Three  Persons, 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Omnipotenc7/i  and  of  its  Object :  Of  Possih'dHy 
Impossif}  iliiy . 

he  unjxisstble  unto  God^  saith  the  angel  to  the  I 
Virgin,  doubting  or  moving  this  question,  Hou 
I  (instantly)  conce'ite  and  hear  a  son,  seeing  t 
not  a  man  ?  That  the  accomplishing  of  that 
the  angel  had  said  was  possible  to  God,  the  ev< 
prove;  but  that  nothing  should  be  impossibli 
God,  can  neither  be  proved  by  any  event,  nor 
necessarily  follow,  at  least  tlie  necessity  of  its 
quence  ia  not  so  clear  from  the  words  uttered 
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angel,  which  admit  of  some  restriction.  For  to  be 
God,  or  to  be  equal  with  God,  is  somethings  more  than 
mere  nothing.  Is  it  then  possible  for  God  to  make  £l 
God  every  way  equal  unto  himself?  The  Son  of  God, 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  was  equal  with  God,  yet  not  so 
made,  but  so  begotten  from  all  eternity ;  be  is  more 
than  /j^/ia,  o  Xo-yo?,  and  is  not  comprehended  under  the 
former  proposition ;  for  being  God  from  all  eternity, 
it  was  impossible  he  should  be  made.  Must  then  the 
angel's  speech  or  the  article  of  onim'potency  be  re- 
strained to  things  possible  ?  or  is  God  said  to  he  om- 
nipotent only  in  this  respect*  that  he  is  able  to  do  all 
things  that  are  jiossible  to  be  done  ?  In  respect  of 
whom  then  shall  they  be  counted  possible  ?  in  respect 
of  God  himself,  or  in  respect  of  men  or  angels  ?  or 
^with  reference  to  angelical  or  human  knowledge  only? 
Hor  in  respect  of  knowledge  divine?  To  be  able  only 
Hto  do  all  things  that  tnan  or  angels  can  do,  or  can  con- 
^ceive  may  be  done,  doth  not  exequate  or  fill  our  conceit 

I  of  power  and  wisdom  truly  infinite ;  it  is  much  less 
than  the  full  extent  or  contents  of  omnipotency, 
which  certainly  containeth  power  and  wisdom  much 
greater  than  can  be  comprehended  by  man  or  angel. 
Again,  to  say  that  God  can  do  all  things  that  are  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  or  may  be  eflfected  by  his  inSnile 
power  and  wisdom,  is  to  say  the  same  thing  twicCj  and 
yet  to  leave  the  true  notion  of  omnipotency  unexpressed. 
Were  the  question  propounded,  What  things  can  be 
seen  or  heard  ;  what  things  cannot  be  seen  or  heard  ? 
a  roan  should  be  little  wiser  by  this  answer,  "  Things 
visible  only  can  be  seen,  things  invisible  cannot  be 
seen  ;  things  audible  only  can  be  heard,  things  inaud- 

ibie  cannot  be  heard."     For  if  one  which  knows  no 

ratin,  nor  the  derivation  of  Englisli  ^^'ords  from  it, 
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bliould  further  ask,  what  it  is  to  be  visible,  what  it  is 
to  be  invisible;  or  what  is  the  meaning  or  signification 
of  audible  and  inaudible?  the  answer  would  be, "That 
is  visible  which  can  be  seen,  that  is  invisible  which 
cannot  be  seen ;  that  is  audible  which  may  be  heard, 
that  inaudible  which  cannot  be  heard."  So  that  he 
which  formerly  knew  the  signification  of  these  words, 
or  their  form  in  Latin  (whence  they  are  derived), 
should  learn  nothing  by  this  answer,  which  for  real 
sense  is  but  idem  per  idem,  a  diversity  of  words,  with- 
out any  difference  in  the  thing  signified  by  them. 
Again,  though  these  two  propositions  be  convertible, 
1.  Every  object  of  sight  is  visible,  and  whatsoever  is 
visible  is  the  object  of  sight ;  2.  Every  object  of  hear- 
ing is  audible,  and  whatsoever  is  audible  is  the  object 
of  hearing;  yet  is  not  visibility  the  true  and  proper 
object  of  sight,  nor  audibility  of  hearing.  To  be 
11^  visible  or  invisible,  to  be  audible  or  inaudible,  are 
terms  relative ;  and  every  relation  or  relative  term 
supposeth  a  ground  or  root,  whence  it  ariseth  or  results, 
which  in  nature  hath  precedency  of  it :  now  it  is  the 
root  or  ground  from  which  the  relation  results,  which 
is  the  proper  object  of  every  faculty,  whether  it  be 
passive  as  our  senses  are,  or  active  as  our  understand- 
ing is. 

2.  This  relation  or  relative  term,  to  be  visible  or 
audible,  results  from  the  impression  which  the  proper 
objects  of  sight  or  hearing  make  upon  these  two  senses, 
or  at  least  from  the  aptitude  which  they  have  to  im- 
print their  proper  shape  or  form  upon  these  senses. 
The  object  of  sight,  which  is  colour  or  light,  cannot 
found  the  relation  of  audibility,  because  neither  light 
nor  colour  have  any  aptitude  to  imprint  their  form 
upon  the  ear;  nor  can  the  relation  of  visibility  result 
from  sounds,  which  are  the  proper  object  of  hearing, 
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because  sounds  have  no  apttiesa  or  power  to  make  auy 
sensitive  impression  upon  the  eye.     Sounds  then  are 
the  proper  object  of  heariog,  and  the  ground  ot'  root 
whence  bodies  take  the  denomination  of  being  audible. 
Light  or  colour  is  the  proper  object  of  sight,  and  the 
ground  or  root  whence  bodies  in  which  light  or  colour 
is  found,  receive  the  relative  denomination  of  being 
visible.     Unto  the  question  then,  "  VVliat  things  may 
be  seen,  what  things  may  not  be  seen  ;  what  things 
may  be  heard,  or  may  not  be  heard  ?"  the  true  and  only 
philosophical  answer  is^  "  Those  things  only  can  be  seen 
which   are  endowed  with  colours,  or   participate   of 
^  light ;  those  things  which  have  no  colour  or  participa- 
^Kion  of  light  cannot  be  seen  ;   those  bodies  on!y  ivhich 
^kre  apt  to  make  or  give  sound,  can  be  heard ;  those 
^^hich  can  yield  no  sound,  cannot  be  heard."     If  it 
1,    should   further   be   demanded  why  sounds   only   are 
HaudiblCj  whenas   neither   colours  nor   other  qualities 
^Rcsn  be  audible,  or  become  the  object  of  hearing?    the 
only  w^Y  to  assoil  this  question  would  be  to  instruct 
him  that  makes  it  in  the  manner  how  sounds  are  pro- 
duced, how  they  are  carried  by  the  air  unto  the  ear, 
how  they  are  there  entertained  by  the  air,  which  the 
ear  or  organ  of  hearing  continually  harbours  within 
itself  for  their  entertainment.     He  that  should  see  the 
fabric  of  the  ear,  and  take  the  use  of  its  several  parts 
b<of  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  especially)  into  serious 
consideration,  would  cease  to  inquire  why  sounds  are 
audible  rather  than  colours,  and  begin  to  admire  the 
inexpressible  skill  of  the  Artificer,  which  framed  this 
■live-echo  in  all  more  perfect  sensitive  creatures.     No 
marvel  if  the  ear  jjerceive  sounds,  seeing  the  use  or 
exercise  of  this  sense  is  a  continual  imitation  of  the 
production  of  sounds  ;   and  as  no  creature  understands 
the  expressions  of  our  rational  internal  notions,  save 
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that  only  which  is  endowed  with  the  like  iuternal 
notions  of  reason  ;  so  neither  could  the  ear  or  sense  of 
hearing  perceive  sounds,  unless  it  had  a  continual 
internal  sound  within  itself.  He  again  that  should 
view  the  several  humours  of  the  eye,  the  crystalline 
especially,  would  never  move  question,  why  coloura 
should  make  that  impression  upon  the  eye  which  they 
do  not  upon  the  ear. 

3.  The  point  questioned  in  this  part  of  divinity,  or 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  attribute,  omnipoteucy^ 
comes  to  this  issue :  whether  power  infinite  and  om- 
lianipotent  have  any  object  whereunto  it  is  or  may  be  so 
immediately  terminated,  as  sight  or  the  visive  facuUy 
i\i  unto  light  or  colours*  or  as  the  faculty  of  hearing  is 
to  sounds*  whence  the  relation  or  relative  denomina- 
tion of  possibility  doth  so  result,  aa  visibility  doth 
from  the  sight  or  visive  faculty,  as  it  respecteth  colours* 
If  intinite  power  presuppose  any  other  object  preex- 
istent  to  possibility,  as  light  and  colours  are  to  visi- 
bility, this  object  must  needs  be  either  privative  or 
positive  ;  something  or  mere  nothing.  If  we  shall  say 
this  object  is  a  positive  entity,  either  it  was  from  eter- 
nity without  dependence  on  his  almighty  power,  and 
so  it  should  be,  as  that  power  is,  ii^finite.  Or  if  we 
say  this  supposed  object  were  from  him,  or  by  him,  or 
had  dependence  on  his  power,  then  certainly  it  was 
possible,  and  therefore  cannot  he  precedent  to  alt  pos- 
sibility:  whence  it  may  seem  concluded  that  God's 
infinite  power  or  omnipotency  is  the  only  foundation 
of  possibility,  and  by  consequence  cannot  possibly  have 
any  object,  whereto  it  is  or  can  be  terminated,  or  so 
fitted,  as  the  visive  faculty  or  sight  is  to  light  or 
colours.  Howbeit  iu  truth  the  former  reasons  only 
conclude  that  the  object  of  omnipotency  can  be  no 
positive  entity,  nor  the  privation  or  negation  of  any 
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eWrriiinate  being.     But   that   tlie   same   omnipotent 
iwer  may  have  an  object  purely  negative,  or  includ- 
ig  a  total  negnlion  of  all  tilings  numerable,   though 
jiheir  number    were    potentially    infinite,    the   former 
easons  or  the  like  cannot  enforce  us  to  deny.     All 
things  are  &aid  to  be  possible  unto  God,  because  by  bis 
^prnnipotent  power  he  can  make  all  things,  not  out  of 
^kositive  possibilities  or  entities  possible,  but  of  mere 
^Lothing,  that  is,  without  any  positive  entity  preexistent 
^■o  serve  either  as  matter,  agent,  or  instrument.  WJiat? 
shall  we  say  then  that  things  not  possible  only,  but  im- 
^possible,  may  be  done  or  made  by  power  omnipotent?  or 
^kay  we  say  that  impossibility  is  either  something,  or  at 
^■east  (as  some  have  taught)  a  degree  or  part  of  non  e^se, 
"or  of  notliing  ?  But  how  can  that  which  is  not,  have  any 
degrees  or  parts?  or,  admit  we  might  conceive  things 
^^iinpossiblcj  or  impossibilities,  to  be  degrees  or  parts  of 
^kotiiiug,  yet,  so  conceived,  we  must  needs   conceive 
them  to  have  the  same  negative  conditions  or  proper- 
I     ties  which  are  attributed  to  Jion  essc^  to  simple  not 
I     being,   or    to   nothing;    that   is,  they  might   be   such 
I     objects  of  infinite  power,  as  7/on  esse,  or  not  being,  is. 
'     Yet  he  that  made  all  things  that  are,  of  nothing,  and 
can  resolve  them  into  nothing  again,  doth  never  attempt 
or  proffer  to  resolve  them  into  impossibilities,  nor  did 
he  make  any   thing  of  impossibles.     Whether   then 
impossibility  or  impossibles  be  something  or  nothing, 
how  is  it  possible  they  should  so  resist  the  power  om- 
ni|>otent,  which  can  do  all  things,  as  that  nothing  can 
be  made  of  them  ?     Lastly,  if  impossibilities  can  be  no 
objects  of  God's  power,  then  things  possible,  or  poasi- 
bilities,  must  be  the  only  object  of  it  ;  and  so  we  shall 
fall  into  the  former  circle,  that  God  can  do  those  things 
only  that  are  possible,  and  those  things  only  are  pos- 
sible which  God  can  do. 


^absolute  Posgihili/i/i  and  how  B.  vi.  r.  ii. 


4.  Here  the  fichoola  acutely  distinguish  belweeD 
possibility  relative  and  absolute*^.  Possibility  relative 
il4 being  the  first  draught  or  capacity  of  all  beicg  or  per- 
fection limited,  must  needs  be  founded  upon  oinnipo- 
teiicy;  nothing  is  relatively  possible,  but  by  reference 
to  or  by  denoini nation  from  tbis  almighty  power. 
Absolute  possibility  they  conceive  ad  mof/uttt  ofyeeii, 
as  it  were  an  object  that  doth  tenniniite  omnipotent 
power^not  positively,  as  colours  do  sight,  but  privativelf, 
as  darkness  doth  sight;  or  as  an  empty  sphere,  with- 
out which  omnipoteucy  itself  doth  never  work.  This 
absolute  possibility,  or  possibility  merely  logical,  which 
is  presupposed  to  relative  possibility,  as  light  or  colour 
i$  to  visibility,  cannot  otherwise  be  i^otitied  or  expressed 
than  by  this  negative,  of  not  implying  contradiction. 
But  here  the  former  difficulty  concerning  impossibilities 
meets  with  us  in  another  shape,  For  it  will  be  again 
demanded,  whether  contradiction  be  any  thing  Qt 
nothing?  or  how  it  should  come  to  oppose  God's 
almighty  power  more  than  either  non  esse,  simple  not 


'  Certe  noil  est  iierfi^ctiis  et 
pnlcher  niundus,  nisi  otnne  quod 
Silt  pulchrum,  sit  aliqua  Lonitas 
c]u*  velit ;  et  omne  quod  sciliile, 
nit  sfiplentia  qua?  sciat ;  et  qnod 
pQssibile,  potent ia  quec  poHsit. 
Nam  qua  aliqtiiJ  possibile  non 
liotuiti  out  scihile  ignoravit,  allt 
pulchrum  noiuit  Vel  iDV'idit, 
mancum  ct  imperfcctuui  exierit 
opificium:  ipsittn  vero  piiklirum, 
aut  scibile,  nemo  detiiiit  ad  boni- 
tdtem  volcntis.  out  scientiam 
scientis.  iSed  pulchrum  est^ 
f^uod  rei  cul  accidit  ad  proprium 
bonitatem  obtineudam ,  perfuc- 
tionem  adjicit;  ft  scihilDf  quod 
in  seae  hubet  principiuiw,  unde 
Kciri  pOKsJt :  igitiir  iieque  pu^^i. 
h\\<e,  quod  simplicitcr  dicitur  et 
non  ad  aliqiiid  dctiniri  debet  ad 


potentian» ;  sed  siinplicit'^r  pd6- 
«ihtle,  est  illud  quo  fiacta  et  po- 
sito,  nulla  repugnantia  6t,  aut 
contradictio.  Tunc  pnim  ret 
per  sese  fuerit  impassibilM,  chid 
in  ipsa  est  (ut  ita  dicamiis)  ini- 
possibilitas.  Externum  vero 
quiddam  fuerit,  si  ob  id  stilain 
dicatur  iinpoysi bills,  quod  nun 
i<it  causa  qujc  posait  i&cera. 
OpoTtet  igitur  sit  in  rebus  cauu 
aliqua^  quee  po&sit,  quidquid  ifl 
acse  rcpugnaiitiam  auUam  com- 
tinet.  At  vero  fieri  ex  nihilo 
non  «^sC  simpliciter  impassibilc^ 
sed.  impoiiaibile  culdain  virttfti 
finitse,  putit  natural!^  qiin  vir- 
ttite  cssi!  aliam  superior^m.  et 
]>oteiUi(ircDi,  non  est  inijji^bde. 
— Valleaiu*  de  sacr.  Philosoph, 
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?ing,  or  all  tilings  thai  are  possibly  ran  do?  Can  it 

less  than  nothing?  That  is  impossible  ;  rather  it  is, 

if  not  so  miit'ii  more,  y^ti  so  muoh  worse  than  nothing, 

^^s  that  it  cannot  possibly  bear  the  true  form  or  charac- 

^kr  of  any  thing,  and  for  this  reason  can  be  no  object  of 

^Bower  omnipotent-   Under  that  notion  which  we  have  of 

^jrnnipotency,  or  infinite  beings  tnith  itself*  an*!  unity 

itself*  or  identity,  are  as  essentially  included  as  entity,  or 

J>eing  itself.     It  is  no  impotency  iu  God,  but  rather  the 

prei'ogative  of  his  oiiniipotency*  that  he  cannot  weaken 

Ilia  power  by  division,  nor  admit  any  mixture  of  imbe- 

Lrf;ility,  that  he  cannot  deny  or  contradict  himself.     Jn 

Hbiat  he  is  infinitely  true^  or  infinite  truth  itself,  the 

ratification  or  approbation  of  contradictions  is   more 

incompatible  with  his  nature  or  essence,  than  falsehood 

is  with  truth,  than  weakness  with  power,  than  malice 

^with  goodness.  There  is  no  falsehood,  unless  it  include 

^pom^  degrees  or  seeds  of  contradiction ;  as  all  truth  is 

the  olfspring  of  unity  or  identity.    Jn  conclusion,  as  all 

things  which  arc,  or  possibly  may  be,  can  be  no  more 

than  participations  of  his  being  who  is  being  itself,  so 

they  must,  by  an  eternal  law,  whensoever  they  begin 

to  be,  bear  a  true  though  an  imperfect  resemblance  of 

bis  unity,  of  his  identity,  of  his  veracity,  as  well  as 

of  his  power,  which  is  omnipotently  true,  omnipotently 

just. 

^V  5.  In  answer  to  the  last  dilBculty  proposed,  it  must 
be  said  that  impossibility  is  neither  any  positive  entity, 
nor  is  it  any  part  or  branch  of  non  esse^  or  of  nothing. 
For  in  rea]>ect  of  him  who  is  all,  more  than  all  things, 
there  can  be  no  absolute  non  esse:  Me  calleth  things 
that  are  fiot  as  If  they  were ;  that  is,  he  can  by  his  sole 
word  make  all  things  which  yet  are  not,  which  yet 
have  not  beeti,  to  have  true  being ;  he  can  make 
any  thing  of  nothing.     That  then  which  we  call  iin- 
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possibility,  must  uot  be  derived  from  non  e^ie,  but 
from  falsehood,  which  is  finally  resolved  into  coDtra* 
diction;  so  that  the  nile  of  contradictiou  is  the  t€sl 
by  which  impossibilities  as  well  as  falsehood  must  be 
discovered ;  and  it  is  inoro  to  be  impossible  than  to  be 
false.  From  what  fountain  then  doth  impossibility 
spring?  from  absolute  and  omnipotent  power,  or  from 
the  infinity  of  the  divine  nature  ?  But  seeing  in  hiin  alt 
power  and  being  is  contained,  seeing  the  very  possi- 
bility of  limited  being  takes  its  beginning  from  him, 
the  possibility  of  weakening  his  power,  the  possibility 
of  contradicting  or  opposing  himself^  must  by  the  eter- 
nal law  be  excluded  from  the  object  of  omnipotency. 
As  we  say  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  so,  to 
he  unable  to  disenable  itself  is  no  imperfection,  no 
impotency,  but  the  greatest  perfection,  the  highest 
llSdegree  of  power  whereof  any  nature  is  capable,  because 
the  impossibility  of  disenabling  or  weakening  himself 
is  a  positive  branch  of  the  prerogative  of  omnipotency. 
3.  It  is  not  so  true  an  argument  of  power  in  men  to 
be  illimited  by  law,  or  to  be  able  to  do  what  they  list, 
as  to  be  wilting  to  do  nothing  but  that  which  is  lawful 
and  just ;  unless  man's  will  be  a  law  to  his  power,  and 
goodness  a  law  unto  his  will,  how  absolute  and  il- 
limited soever  his  power  may  be  in  respect  of  other 
men,  or  of  any  coactive  law  which  they  can  make  to 
restrain  it,  it  may  quickly  come  to  make  an  end  of 
itself;  and  the  end  or  cessation  of  power  absolute  is 
the  worst  kind  of  limit  that  can  be  set  unto  it. 

The  power  of  the  Persian  kings  was  sometimes  so 
absolute  and  so  illimited,  that  Cambyses,  having  do 
]>ositive  law  to  curb  his  will,  felt  in  tove  with  his  own 
yister ;  and  yet  so  natural  is  the  notion  of  man's  sub- 
jection unto  some  law,  even  unto  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  that  this  lawless   king   consulted   his  judges 
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li'hetlier  Lis  desire  to  enjoy  the  love  of  his  sister  might 

couiiteuanced  by  law.     Tiie   eflfeet  of  these  sages' 

inswer  was,  that  they  knew  no  law  in  special  which 

might  warrant  the   brother  to  many  the   sister,  but 

ley  had   found   a   transcendent   law   by  which  the 

'kings  of  Persia  might  do  what  they  list.     By  the  like 

^prerogative  of  this  transcendent   law,  another  king, 

Blipon  her  request,  did  delegate  his  absolute  power  unto 

bis  queen  for  a  day;  and  she  by  delegation  of  this 

power,  having  liberty  to  do  what  she  list,  did  use  it 

to  the  destruction  of  him  that  gave  it  her  ;  for  she  cut 

IoflT  his  head  before  she  surrendered  it.  It  is,  then,  ^ 
branch  of  the  Almighty's  prerogative,  that  his  omni- 
potent power  cannot  for  a  moment  be  delegated  or 
bequeathed  to  any  other ;  tliat  as  he  can  do  what- 
soever he  will,  so  nothing  can  be  done  or  willed  by 
bim  which  may  derogate  from  the  endless  exercise  of 
his  infinite  majesty,  power,  truth,  or  goodness. 

The  use  of  this  doctrine  concerning  the  prerogative 
of  omnipotency,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
doing  any  thing  that  may  derogate  from  it,  is  in 
^neral  this  :  As  no  opinion,  in  the  judgment  of  philo- 
sopherS}  can  be  convinced  of  absurdity  until  it  be 
resolved  into  a  contradiction  either  unto  itself  or  unto 
some  principle  of  nature  from  which  it  pretends  some 
Jcriginal  title  of  truth,  so  the  only  rule  for  the  disco- 
vering impiety  of  opinions  in  divinity,  or  for  convincing 
their  authors  of  heresy  or  infidelity,  is  by  manifesting 
their  repugnancy  or  contradiction  to  some  one  or  other 
divine  attribute,  or  to  some  special  promise  or  asseve- 
ration made  by  the  Almighty  in  scriptures;  and  who- 
soever denies  or  contradicts  any  part  of  God's  word 
doth  contradict  the  divine  truth  or  veracity,  which  no 
man  hath  any  temptation  either  to  deny  or  contradict 
but  from  some  doubt  or  denial  of  his  omnipotency. 
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Of  sucli  opinions  as  either  contradict  this  artirle  of 
oinui]»oteiK'y,  or  falsely  pretend  some  colourable  tide 
of  truth  from  it»  we  sliall  liave  occasion  to  speak  i\\  Ihe 
particular  articles  against  which  these  errors  are  con- 
ceived, or  whose  truth  they  prejudice.  Having  hitherto 
declared  the  object  and  meaning  of  this  article,  we  are 
in  the  next  place  to  prove  the  truth  of  it  against  tin* 
atheist. 

llf'*  CHAP.  III. 

Hiis  visil'le  fforld  did  tvittieim  ihe  invmhle  Power  aud  VuUjf 
of  the  Goilhead  unto  the  ancient  I/eftt/tens. 

1.  Lest  any  man  should  misconceive  the  former 
title  of  Ahniglity  to  be  but  as  a  fair  promising  froii- 
ttspiece  to  an  unresponsible  work,  we  have  the  fabric 
of  this  universe,  the  whole  world  itself,  and  all  things 
in  it,  produced  as  witnesses  of  the  Almighty  Fathers 
allsiifificiency  for  effecting  whatsoever  either  this  granil 
attribute  of  oninipotcnL-y  or  any  other  article  of  this 
Creed  may  promise  or  intimate  unto  us ;  for  whea  we 
profess  our  belief  that  there  is  "a  Father  Almighty, 
who  made  the  heaven  and  earth,"  we  must  l>elievc»  not 
only  that  he  made  buth^  but  that  he  which  so  itiadi; 
them  both  in  both  able  and  willing  to  effect  all  things 
for  us,  for  which  we  have  his  promise;  even  things 
which  neither  eye  hath  seen  nor  ear  hath  heard*  things 
which  cannot  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  inao  by 
any  bodily  sense.  To  this  purpose  the  Niceue  Creed 
expresseth  this  article  more  fully,  "  I  believe  in  one 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisijjle."  He  that  hatb 
already  made  many  things  to  us  invisible  can  prepare 
those  things  for  us  whicli  neither  eye  hath  seeu  nor 
ear  hath  heard,     The  insj»ection  of  this  great  visible 
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sphere  Oid  convince  ttie  tinclLM-gt:ituliiigs  of  fiuch  ais  lijid 
no  other  book  besides  this  groat  book  of  nature  (u 
instruct  them,  the  understandings  of  men  altogether 
unacquainted  with  Moses'  writings,  that  the  author  of 
this  great  book  was  the  only  God,  the  only  invisible 
Power  which  deserved  this  sovereign  title ;  for  thougli 
it  be  probable  that  Plato  had  read  Moses'  history  and 
liis  law,  there  ia  no  probability  that  ettlier  Orpheus  or 
Pythagoras  (both  far  more  ancient  than  Plato)  had 
read  or  seen  them,  or  could  understand  the  language 
wherein  they  were  in  their  times  only  extant;  yet 
Justin  Martyr?,  one  of  the  roost  ancient  Christian 
writers,  produceth  the  testimony  of  Pythagoras  (an 
heathen  philosopher  against  the  heatlien)  as  a  second 
to  Orpheus  for  confirmation  of  that  truth  which  we 
.Christians  in  this  article  believe  : 


KAT|iO^  XtrOU  TOVTtf  On^""**  «'*riU',    f^OE  O^TOf. 

Let  him  that  aajs,  *I  am  a  god,'  win  homage  by  hJK  dised, 
And  l&y  a  world  like  thia  to  pawn  before  I  g^^•e  him  creed, 


H  2.  Now,  albeit  neither  Orpheus  nor  Pytliagoras 
were  canonical  writers,  though  their  joint  authority 
be  not  infallible,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  teacher  most 
infallible,  hath  declared  the  reasons  which  they  used 
to  be  most  infallible  by  the  testimony  of  two  canonical 
■  writers:  the  lirst  is  that  of  the  psalmist,  Psalm  \cvi, 
"  4,  5,  The  Lord  is  grettt^  and  greatly  to  he  praised ; 
he  is  to  he  feared  above  all  goch.  For  all  the  gods 
of  the  nations  are  idols  {or  gods  no  gods) :  hid  the 
Ijord  made  tlte  heavens.  The  prophet  Jererny  is 
more  express  and  more  peremptory,  chap.  x.  10,  11, 
1 2,    But  the  Lord  is  the  true  Godj  he  is  the  tiring 
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God,  and  an  everlasting  King :  at  his  wrath  the  earth 
shall  tremble^  and  the  ttatious  shall  not  he  able  k 
W^i  abide  his  indignation.  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them, 
The  gods  that  h^ive  7tot  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  eveii  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  andj'roa 
under  these  heavens.  He  hath  made  the  earth  bjf 
his  power,  he  hath  established  the  world  by  hit 
tvisdom,  ajid  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his 
discretion. 

3.  The  consonancy  between  the  live  oracles  of  God 
and  the  dictates  of  reason  in  heathen  men  afibrd  u$ 
this  aphorisTTi,  that  it  is  not  nature  herself,  (which  ia 
never  otherwise  than  negatively,  or  at  the  moat  priva^ 
tively  opposed  to  the  goodness  of  God,)  but  the  corrup- 
tion of  naliue,  which  is  always  contrary  to   the  good 
Spirit  of  God,  wlierehy  jnen  are  seduced  unto  atheism; 
and  seeing  this  corruption  of  nature,  whereof  atheism 
is  the  symptom,  is  the  only  disease  of  the   soul,  the 
disease  and  the  symptom  cannot  more  kindly  be  cured 
than  by  reviving  the  strength  of  nature.     The  receipt 
for  reviving  and  strengthening  nature  must  be  com- 
pounded of  these  two  truths,  both  evident  by  light  of 
reason,  not  eclipsed   by  interposition  of  corrupt  aflfec- 
tions  or  malignant  habits,  or  freed  from  these  by  illu- 
Thetwo     miriation  of  the  Spirit,     The  first  truth   is,  that  thi? 
dpiwf.Hu  visible  world  did  not  make  itself,  but  had  a   Maker, 
ihcartide   which  gave  it  beginning  and  continuation  of  being; 
of  CrentuMi. ^jjg  gecoud,  that  the  making  of  this  visible  workl  dolli 
evince  the  Maker  of  it  to  be  omnipotent,  and  able  to 
effect  whatsoever  he  hath  promised.     But  before  the 
former  truth  can  have  its  operation  upon  the  human 
soul  which  ia  misaffected^  the  objections  of  the  atheists 
must  be  removed ;  all  his  objections  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two — Ei'  nihilo  nihility  "Of  nothing  nothing 
can  be  made;'*  ^vhence  seeing  we  acknowledge  creatiou 
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pither  to  he  a  making;  of  all  things  of  nothing,  or  (at 
ast)  to  suppose  that  some  tilings  are  made  of  mere 

nothing,  the  truth  which  we  Christians  in  this  article 
^believe  may  seem  directly  to  contradict  a  philosophical 
^■ruth  or  principle  in  nature.  This  first  objection  is 
HBeconded  hy  another;  *Ta  create,  or  to  make  something, 
Hof  nothing,  is  to  he  active:'  or  thus;  'Creation  supposeth 
^Bn   agent,  and  every  agent   presupposeth  a  patient.' 

I  Now  if  there  were  any  patient,  or  passive  power,  pre- 
fexistent  to  the  act  of  creation,  this  passive  power  or 
patient,  wherein  it  lodgeth,  was  not  created*  but  must 
have  a  being  from  eternity.     From  the  difficulty  in- 
cluded   in  this  last  objection   some  philosophers  did 
juceive  an  uufashioned  or  confused  mass,  coequal  to 
le  eternity  of  divine  power,  which  they  acknowledge 
he  the  artificer  or  framer  of  this  great  work  into 
lat  uniformity  or  beauty  of  several  forms  which  now 
ft  bears.     The  first  objection  admits  a  double  sense 
»r  double  construction,  and  hath  no  truth  in  respect 
if  the  Almighty  Makt'r,  save  only  in  the  impertinent 
?nse ;     tlie   second    objection,   universally   taken,   is 
L    false. 

The  Jinl  Ohjecdon  of  the  AtkeiH,  ^  Of  Nothing,  Nothing 
'  can  be  made^     Of  the  doubtful  Sense  of  thin  Nahiral,  how 

K     far  if  is  true,  and  how  Jhr  it  is  false. 

1,  When  it  is  said  by  the  naturalist  that  *  nothing 
can  be  made  of  notbirrg,'  or  that  *  every  thing  which 
made  is  made  of  sometliing/  ibis  particle  ex  or  of 
th  not  always  the  same  importance;  and  in  the 
TutiUiplicity  of  its  significations  or  importances  the  113 
naturalist  either  hoothvinks  himself  or  takes  oppor- 
tunity to  hide  his  error,  or  at  least  makes  advantage  of 
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the  doubtful  phrase  against  such  as  seek  to  refd  him. 
When  we  apeak  of  natural   bodies  or  sublunary  sub- 
stances,  this  particle   of  usually  denotes   the  proper 
and   immediate   matter  whereof  every  such   body  is 
made:  thus  we  say  the  eleinients  are   mutually  luailc 
one  o/"  another,  or  o/'the  matter  which  is  common  to 
them  all  ;    mixed  bodies  are   made  of  the   eleinenls 
wrought  or  compacted  into  one  mass ;   vegetables  and 
living  substances  endued  with  sense  are  made  o/'mixed 
bodies,  as    of  their    immediate    and    proper   matter. 
Sometimes  the  same  particle  o/j  or  that  speech,  *This 
body  is  made  of  that/  doth  not  denote  the  immediate 
and  proper  matter  whereof  it  is  made,  but  yet  imports 
that  that  part  of  the  bodily  substance  which  was  m 
the  one  becomes  an  ingredient  iu  the  other  which  is 
made  of  it:  so  of  water  wine  was  made   by  niirade. 
(John  ii.)  yet  not  made  of  water  as  of  its  immediate 
or  proper  matter,  not  so  as  vapours  are  made  of  mois- 
ture, or  distilled  waters  of  fume  or  smoke ;  for  so, 
that  great  work  had   been  no  true  miracle,  had  iit- 
cluded  no  creation,  but  a  generation  only.      Now  it  is 
impossible  unto  nature  to   generate  wine    of  water, 
without  the  ingredient  of  any  other  element  ;  it  cannot 
be  made  by  generation  otherwise  than  of  Uie  jiiire  or 
sap  of  the  vine,  which  is  not  a  simple  element,  but  the 
expression  of  a  body  perfectly  mixed.     Elowbeit  ia 
this  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  some 
part  of  the  corporeal  substance  of  water  did   remain 
as  an   ingredient  in  the  wine  ;   there  was  not  an  utter 
annihilation  of  the  water,  and  a  new  production  of 
wine  in  the  same  place  where  water  had  be«n,  but  a 
true  and  miraculous  transubstantiation  of  water  intn 
wine.     And  thus  we  must  grant  that  trees  and  vege- 
tables were  on  the  third  day  made,  not  imniedialeiy 
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jf  nothing^;  that  fishes  and  beasts  were  made,  the  one 

>f  the  bodily  substance  of  the  eartli,  and  the  other  of 

khe  bodily  substance  of  the  waters,  neither  immediately 

lade  of  nothing,  albeit  both  were  made,  not  by  gene- 

ition,   but  by  creation  ;   that  is,  not  of  any  bodily 

latter,  naturally  disposed   to    bring  forth   or  receive 

that  form  which  by  tht^  Creator's  hand  was  enstau}ped 

^tipon  them  ;   for  in  true  philosophy  that  which   philo- 

sophei*9  call  the    viafter  of  all  things   geiierable   was 

^Blot  the  first  sublunary  substance  which  was  produced, 

^■aor    was   it    eomproduccd    or  cancreated   with   them, 

^^>ut    created    in   them    after    they   were    made.      God 

bad   gathered  the  waters   into  one  place  and  the  dry 

ind   into  another,  before  either  of  them  had  power 

conceive  or  become  the  coninmn  mothers  of  vege- 

ible  and  living  things;     Thus  ttere  the  heaven  attd 

fi/te  earth  Jirst  viade^  and  the  umtent  tlivtded  bij  the 

I    JiTmament ;  whereas   the   earth  did   not   become   tlie 

Blatter  or  common  mother  of  things  vegetable  before 

"the  third  day,  wherein  God  said,  I^et  the  earth  brivg 

Jbrth  grass^  the  herb  ipcldbtg"^  seed>  and  thejrmt  tree 

f     yieldtn}^  fntU  after  his  khtd^  nhojie  seed  is  in  ifseff, 

upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so.  Gen.  i.  11.     Nor  did 

the  waters  become  the  common  matter  or  mother  of 

fishes  before  the  fifth  day  :  I^et  the  waters  hring forth 

abundantly  the  nwviiig  creature  that  hath  fijhf  &c.' 

Now  this  production    of  herbs   or  plants   out   of  the 


^^^  b  De  vtrbn ,  creare  >  f^go  I  ta 
^^pNKo,  crcare  duplex  esse,  alte- 
^^tnn  et  priEcipuum,  ei  nihilo 
liocere :  alterum  sine  iniitericc 
dispositiooe  fiicere.  Nam  sub- 
stantia won  videtur  aliter  fieri 
posse,  quani  geiierotiuiie,  aut 
cr^ttoae.  Gen^ratio  vero  iion 
e&t  nisi  ill  tniitcrta  tli^pu&itn : 
quae  igitur  sine  m»teriu:  dispu. 


Hltione  est,  cr^atio  vocari  debet, 
QuQpro]itor  aive  ex  nibilo  oniiiiii, 
sive  ex  niliila  qusedai»>  quiedam 
ex  materia  noa  disposita,  sed 
jubendo  fecit  ;  omniuni  est  Dpus 
etTuctor  et  Creator. — V^all^siuii, 
C.   2,  p.   22. 

i  Of  this  argument,  nee  Eras- 
tUH  in  the  bfginning  of  his  first 
Lunie  against  PuraceUus. 

as 
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earth,  of  fish  and  fowl  out  of  Ibe  substance  of  the 
water,  was  not  a  mere  conservation  or  actuation  of 
119  that  power  which  the  earth  and  waters  bad  before, 
but  the  creation  of  a  new  power  in  them,  the  continua- 
tion of  which  power  is  part  of  that  which  we  call  tlie 
passive  power  of  the  matter.  Nor  had  the  fishes  or 
whales,  which  God  created,  this  passive  power  in  theiii' 
selves  from  their  first  creation,  but  received  it  from 
that  blessing  of  God,  (ver.  22,)  Se  fntltful^  und  muf- 
fipfyf  and  ^11  the  waters  in  ike  sea^,  and  let  Jowl 
multiply  in  the  earth.  Nor  did  the  earth  become  the 
common  mother  of  vegetables,  as  of  herbs,  grass,  trees^ 
&c.,  and  of  more  perfect  living  creatures,  at  the  saine 
time:  it  received  power  to  bring  forth  the  one  upon 
the  third  day,  not  enabled  to  bring  forth  the  other 
until  the  fifth  day;  God  said,  Let  the  enrth  hrhg 
Jbrth  the  livhig  creature  after  his  kind^  c€itfle,  ttttd 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth.  So  that  all 
these,  and  man  himself,  were  not  immediately  made  of 
nothing,  though  immediately  made  by  God  himself; 
for  they  were  made  by  him  of  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  which  was  visible  and  preexistent  to  their  juak- 
ing»  though  not  made  of  it  as  of  the  matter.  But 
when  it  is  said*  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  Go<l  in  (he 
beginning  made  the  heaven  and  earthy  it  cannot  be 
supposed  or  imported  that  he  made  them  of  any  visible 
or  invisible  Hubstance  preexistent ;  and  if  he  mode 
them  or  their  common  mass  of  no  substance  preexist- 
ent, here  was  something  made  of  nothing:  but  how  of 
nothing?  or  what  doth  this  particle  import?  Not  that 
nothing  shoiild  remain  as  an  ingredient  in  the  first 
mass,  or  as  if  it  had  the  like  precedency  to  it  as  the 
earth  had  to  living  things:  the  Almighty  did  not  so 
turn  uothing  into  something  as  our  Savioi;r  did  water 
into  wine.     To  say  any  thing  could  be  made  of  no- 
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thing  in  this  sense,  or  according  to  the  former  import- 

mces  of  the  particle  of,  doth  indeed  Imply  an  evidcDt 
'contradiction;    for  so  nothing  should   be  something, 
and  simple  not  being  should  have  a  true  heing.     To 

lake  nothing  to  be  something,  falls  not  within  the 
object  of  power  omnipotent  i  it  can  be  no  part  of  the 
Almighty  Makers  work.  As  ciphers  cannot  be  mul- 
,  tiplied  into  numbers  by  any  skill  in  arithmetic,  though 
supposed  infinite,  so  neither  can  nothing  be  converted 
into  something,  nor  become  an  ingredient  in  bodies 
created  by  any  power,  though  infinite.     As  the  Omni- 

jtent  Creator  is  one  unity  itself,  so  everything  which 
[he  makes  must  have  its  unity  or  identity ;  it  cannot 
consist  of  contradictories. 

S.  When  then  it  is  said»  that  all  things  were  made 
of  nothing,  or  that  creation  supposeth  some  things  to 
Fbe  immediately  made  of  nothing,  this  particle  o/'can 
only  import  termmum  a  quo,  the  term  only  of  the 
action,  not  any  matter  or  subject;  and  yet  the  term 
thus  imported  can  be  no  positive  entity,  but  a  mere 
negation  of  any  positive  entity  precedent.  To  make 
the  heavens  and  earth  of  nothing,  is  in  real  value  no 

aore^  than  to  make  them  not  of  any  matter  or  entity 
preexistent,  whether  visible  or  invisible, on  which  their 
Maker  did  exercise  his  efficient  power  or  efficacy;  but 
to  give  them  such  being,  as  they  then  first  began  to 
have,  that  is,  a  corporeal  being  or  existence,  by  the 
mere  efficacy  or  virtue  of  his  word.  Asj  suppose  the 
sun  should  in  a  moment  be  suffered  io  transmit  his 
light  into  a  close  vault  of  stone;  we  uiigltt  truly  say 
this  heavenly  body  did  make  light  of  darkness^  tan- 
quam  ex  termiNOf  in  that  it  made  light  to  be  there 
where  was  no  light  at  all  before,  but  mere  darkness.  And 
thus  to  make  light  out  of  darkness  doth  no  way  argue 
that  it  turned  darkness  into  light,  or  that  darkness  did 


S30  Of  what  Pfiilosop7terscitU  the  prime  Matter,    v.  vf .  t.  ti 

ISO  remain  as  an  ingredient  in  the  light  made.  After  this 
nianuer  did  the  Ahiiighly  make  the  heaven  and  earth 
of  nothing,  that  is,  he  made  the  corporeal  mass  or  sub- 
stance, out  t>f  which  all  things  visible  were  made, 
where  no  limited  substance,  whether  visible  or  invisible, 
was  before;  and  by  the  same  eflficienty  by  \vhich  this 
mass  was  made,  he  made  place  or  spaciousness  c^uauti- 
lative,  which  had  no  being  at  all  before  i  he  did  nol 
turn  indivisihilityinto  spaciousness,  or  raerevacuityinio 
fulness;  fulness  and  spaciousness  were  the  resultance 
of  that  mass  which  was  first  made,  without  any  entity 
or  ingredient  preexistent.  To  make  something  of 
nothing  in  this  sense  implies  no  contradiction  ;  there 
is  no  impossibility  that  the  heaven  and  earth  should  be 
thus  made  ;  but  this  will  not  suffice  to  refute  the  atheist 
or  infidel.  Fur  many  things  are  possible  which  are 
not  probable,  and  many  things  probable  which  are  not 
necessary.  The  next  question  then  is,  what  necessity 
there  is  in  the  infallible  rules  of  nature  and  reason, 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  should  be  made  of 
nothing.  Against  the  probability  only  of  Moses' 
history  of  the  first  creation,  the  atheist  will  yet  oppose 
this  general  induction,  *■  That  all  bodily  substances  that 
begin  to  be  what  before  they  were  not,  that  all  things 
which  we  see  made,  are  always  made  by  some  effideiit 
cause,  not  out  of  mere  nothing,  but  of  some  imperfect 
being  preexistent."  To  examine  then  the  general  rule 
pretended  to  amount  from  this  general  induction,  or 
what  truth  there  is  in  that  philosophical  maxim,  Eji 
nikilc  nihil  Jit,  is  the  next  point, 
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By  what  Mantur  of  Induction^  or  Enumeration  ofPartkttlars, 
universal  Rules  or  Maaims  muat  bejrnmed  and  sitpporied. 
That  7w  I mltict ion  can  be  hroiight  to  prove  the  NaturatisCs 
Afajrim,  '  Of  Nothing  Nothing  can  he  made' 

1.  To  frame  a  general  rule  or  principle  in  any 
faculty,  art»  or  science,  there  is  no  other  means  pos- 
sible besides  induction,  or  a  sufficient  enumeration  of 
particular  experiments  to  support  it.  The  particulara 
from  which  this  sufficiency  must  amount  may  be  jn 
some  subjects  fewer,  in  others  more.  How  many  so- 
ever the  particular  instances  or  alleged  experiments  be, 
the  number  of  them  will  not  suffice  to  support  an  uni- 
versal rule,  unless  tliey  erect  our  understandings  to  a 
clear  view  of  the  same  reason,  not  only  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars instanced  in,  but  in  all  that  can  be  brought  of 
the  same  kind.  Unless  there  be  a  clear  resultance  of  the 
same  reason  in  all,  the  induction  fails,  and  the  rule 
which  is  gz-ounded  on  it  must  needs  fall.  For  this 
cause,  universal  rules  are  easily  framed  in  the  mathe- 
matics, or  in  other  arts  whose  subjects  are  more  ab- 
stract, or  not  charged  with  multiplicity  of  considera- 
tions or  ingredients;  from  whose  least  variation, 
whether  by  addition  or  subtraction,  whether  by  further 
commixture  or  dissolution,  the  cause  or  reason  of  truth 
so  varies,  that  the  rule  which  constantly  holds  in  a 
great  many  like  i>articulars  will  not  hold  in  all,  be- 
cause they  are  not  absolutely  or  every  way  alike. 

He  which  seriously  observes  the  manner  how  right 
angles   are  framed,  will   without  difficulty  yield  his 
assent  unto  this  universal  rule,  *  that  all  right  angles  121 
are  equal/  because  he  sees  there  is  one  and  the  same 
reason  of  absolute  equality  in  all  that  can  be  imagined; 
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aud  this  negative  rule  will  by  the  same  inspection 
win  our  asseiit  without  more  ado  *  that  if  any  two 
angles  be  unequal,  the  one  of  them  (at  least)  cau  be 
no  right  angle.*  The  consideration  likewise  of  a  few 
particulara  will  suffice  to  make  up  these  universal, 
never-failing  rules ; 

First,   That  the  greater  any  circle   is,    the   greater 
always  will  the  angle  of  the  semicircle  be. 

The   second.    That    the  angle   of  the    least   semi- 
circle which  can  be  imagined,  is  greater  than  the  most 
capacious  acute  angle  that  can  be  made  by  the  con- 
currence of  two  right  lines.    And  yet  it  will  as  clearly 
apj>ear,  from   the  inspection   of  the  same  particulars 
from  which  the  former  rules  do  amount,  that  the  angle 
of  the  greatest  semicircle  imaginable  cannot  possibly 
he  so  capacious  as  every  right  angle  is.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  former  rules,  specially  of  the  first  and  third, 
will  clearly  manifest  that  the  quantity  contained  in 
these  angles,  how  little  soever  they  be,  is  divisible  into 
infinite    indeterminate    parts,    or    divisible    into    such 
parts,  without  j^ossible  end  or  limitation  of  division: 
but  albeit  the  difference  of  quantity  between  a  right 
angle  and  the  angle  of  a  semicircle  be  potentially  infi- 
nite, or  infinitely  divisible,  according  to  parts  or  por- 
tions indeterminate;  yet  will  it  not  hence  follow,  that 
the  one  angle  is  as  great  again  as  the  other,  according 
to  the  scale  of  any  distinct  or  determinate  quantity 
or  expressible  portions  :  and  this  observation  in  mathe- 
matical quantity  would  quickly  check  or  discover  the 
weakness  of  many  calculatory  arguments  or  itidurtions 
ofttimes  used  by  great  divines  in  matters  moral  or 
civil ;  as  for  example,  that  every  sin  deserveth  punish- 
ment infinite,  because  every  sin  is  an  oftence  coiomitted 
against  an  infinite  Being  or  Majesty;  and  the  greater 
or  more  sovereign  the  majesty  is  which  we  offend,  the 
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reater  always  will  the  offence  be,  and  meritorious  of 
reater  jJunislimeDt.     Yet  all  this  only  proves  on  in- 
Snity  of  indeterminate  degrees  in  every  offence  against 
the  Divine  Majesty,  by  which  it  exceeds  all  offences  of 

I  the  same  kind  committed  only  against  man  ;  it  no  way 
Infers  un  infinite  excess  or  odds  of  actual  determinate 
punishment  or  ill  deserts ''.  For  this  reason  we  have 
Berived  the  just  award  of  everlasting  supernatural 
pains  unto  temporary  and  transient  (bodily  or  natural) 
pleasures,  from  the  contempt  of  God's  infinite  goodness, 
which  destinates  no  creatures  unto  everlasting  death, 

I  but  such  as  he  had  made  capable  of  everlasting  joys  ; 
not- were  any  of  them  infallibly  destinated  unto  ever- 
lasting death,  until  they  had  by  voluntary  transgres- 
|ion,  or  continuance  in  despising  of  the  riches  of  his 
goodness^  made  themselves  uncapable  of  the  bliss  to 
which  he  had  destinated  them. 

N2*  But  to  return  unto  the  force  or  efficacy  of  induc- 
^ou :  that,  we  say,  is  neither  so  clear  nor  so  facile  in 
matters  physical  or  moral,  as  it  is  in  the  mathematics* 
I     Now  the  reason  why  jjerfect  inductions  are  so  difficultly 

Nroade  in  matters  aatura1>  is,  becaiise  the  subject  of 
Itatural  philosophy  is  not  so  simple  or  uncompounded 
as  mathematical  bodies  or  figures  are :  and  yet  are 
natural  bodies  subject  to  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stances, more  obnoxious  to  alteration  by  occurrences 
external,  than  abstract  lines,  or  motionless  figures  or 
bodies  are.  The  cunningest  alchyraist  (albeit  he  could 
exactly  temper  his  furnace  to  all  the  several  degrees  of 
heat  that  any  fuel,  of  what  Icind  soever,  could  afford)  1^3 
cannot  by  any  fire,  or  by  any  degree  of  heat  which 
issues  from  it,  hatch  the  most  imperfect  bird  that  files ; 
Hvet  if  he  should  hence  infer  that  no  birds  could   be 

I  ^  St^e  tlie  Hrst  part  of  thv  DivJiie  Essence  ^nd  Attributes,  ch.  xx. 

,  p.  t88.  &c.  of  tbie  vuluooc. 
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hatclied  by  any  kind  of  heat,  daily  experience  would 
fonyince  his  assertion  of  falsehood,  and  liis  inductiao, 
although  it  consisted  of  ten  thousand  instances  or  ex- 
periments taken  from  the  heat  of  tlie  forge  or  furnace, 
to  be  altogether  lame.  A  man  might  try  the  like  can- 
clueion  of  hatching  birds  in  all  the  sands  that  this 
island  affords, upon  the  eggs  of  all  the  fowls  that  breed 
in  it  or  about  it,  and  find  their  barrenness  and  unapt- 
ness  for  bringing  foi-th  any  flying  creature  to  be  as 
great  as  it  is  for  bringing  forth  M'heat  or  other  com: 
and  I  am  persuaded  the  compost  of  this  our  soil  ia  as 
unapt  to  bring  forth  the  former  effects,  as  our  sands 
are :  yet  if  any  man  should  hence  make  this  general 
induction,  that  no  sand  or^  compost  could  perform  thk 
midwifery  to  the  conception  of  any  fowls,  his  error 
might  be  confuted  by  the  ostriches  which  have  been 
hatched  in  tbe  sands  of  Arabia  ;  and  by  some  compost 
in  Egypt,  which  performs  that  office  uuto  young 
chickens  which  brood  hens  do  with  us.  No  man  in 
his  time,  or  since  he  died,  hatb  been  either  more  accu- 
rate or  more  industrious  in  observing  the  external 
causes  of  sickness  and  health,  than  Hippocrates  was; 
and  no  question  but  he  was  as  careful  to  take  his 
observations,  or  frame  his  general  rulesj  from  multi- 
tude of  experiences,  as  any  philosopher  or  physician 
hath  been.  Notwithstanding^",  his  observation  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  qualities  of  winds,  and  the  de^ 
pendence  of  men's  health  or  sickness  upon  them,  are 
farther  out  of  date  in  France,  than  an  almanack  inaiie 
the  last  year  for  the  meridian  of  London  would  be 
this  year  for  the  meridian  of  Mexico,  The  same  winds 
wliicii  in  his  country,  or  in  countries  wherein  he  made 
his  observations,  were  most  healthful,  are  most  noisome 

I  Se^^Ia^rnliiHS  in  luis  relatiuii         ™  Vide  Septalium  in  Hippoc, 
of  Augustus  hia  Apoplitliegms.        de  aere,  aquis  et  locis. 
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some  parts  of  France.  The  diversity  of  the  soil, 
whence  winds  in  several  regions  arise  or  pass  through, 
niakes  one  and  the  same  wind  (in  respect  of  the  point 
or  quarter  of  heaven  from  wlience  it  comes)  to  produce 
quite  contrary  effects  in  several  regions  or  situations. 
The  east  wind  may  in  some  regions  dispose  men's 
bodies   to  the  jaundice,  and  yet  purify  men's  blood  in 

I  other  places  not  far  distant  for  latitude.  So  may  the 
pouth  wind  in  some  regions  taint  men's  bodies  with 
CODSumptions,  coughs,  or  other  infirmities,  and  yet  he 
healthful  in  other  regions  not  much  distant  for  longi- 
tude. 

Let  then  the  mere  naturalist  tire  himself  and  his 
reader  by  long  inductions,  or  with  multitude  of  experi- 
icnts  in  agents  and   subjects  natural,  for  supporting 
lis  general  rule.  Ex  uiki/o  nihil  Jit ^  "  Every  thing  is 
Imade  of  something,"  yet  his  observation  will  reach  no 
farther  than  to  agents  or  efficients,  visible  or  limited. 
Albeit  his  experiments  in  this  kind  were  infinite,  this 
inference  nevertheless,  *  No  visible  *ngent  can  make  any 

t thing  of  nothing,  therefore  nothing  can  be  made  of 
nothing  by  an  invisible  or  supernatural  agent,'  would 
be  more  disjointed  than  this  following,  '  No  heat  of  fire 
or  of  the  sun  in  what  degree  soever  can  hatch  live 
creatures ;  ergo^  the  heat  of  the  dam  cannot  hatch  her 
young  ones.'  The  difference  between  visible  agents 
may  be  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
heat  or  warmth  of  diverse  bodies.  No  earthly  bodies 
can  produce  heat  in  others  but  either  by  heat  inherent 

Pin  themselves  or  by  motion;  yet  this  will  not  conclude 
that  no  celestial  body  (the  sun  for  example)  can  pro- 
duce heat  in  bodies  sublunary,  unless  itself  be  inher-123 
eutly  hot,  or  at  least  not  without  motion.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  sun  i8  not  formally  or  in- 
herently hot;  and  yet,  although  it  should  stand  still  (as 
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once  it  did)  iti  its  sphere  above  our  horizon,  it  would 
heat  and  warm  us  no  less  than  now  it  doth,  whilst  it 
moveth.  For  coitcKision  ;  to  make  any  perfect  induc- 
tion, sufficient  to  support  an  universal  rule,  from  earthly 
bodies,  which  shall  conclude  bodies  celestial,  or  from 
agents  sublunary  or  visible,  which  shall  as  uniformly 
hold  true  in  au  agent  invisible  and  supercelestial.  Is 
more  difficult  than  to  twist  ropes  of  loose  sand.  Thai 
which  the  naturalist  should  prove,  if  he  would  be  an 
atheist  or  iufidel  in  grain,  or  oppose  the  truth  of  scrip- 
tures with  probability,  is,  that  there  is  no  invisible  or 
si)jritual  agent :  and  this  is  the  point  whereat  the 
second  objection  aims  ;  There  can  be  no  agent  without 
a  patient,  no  exercise  of  art  or  power  without  some 
matter  or  subject  to  work  upon. 
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The  secojid  Objection  of  the  Naturalist ,  *  Kveiy  Agctti  prr- 
supposelh  a  PatUnt^  or  passive  Subject,  to  work  Ufton^ 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  Induction.  The  contradictory 
to  this  Maxim  proved  by  aitfficient  Induction. 

I.  Actus  agentium  sunt  in patiente  bene  disposito; 
*'  The  efficacy  of  every  agent,"  saith  the  philosopher, 
"  is  in  the  patient  fitly  disposed  to  receive  it ;"  and  else- 
where he  determines  it  as  a  positive  truth,  that  every 
action  is  in  the  patient,  not  in  the  agent.  And  this  hi$ 
position  may  be  ratified  by  perfect  induction,  or  expe* 
rirnents  impregnable  ;  for  every  action  is  an  operation, 
and  every  operation  is  so  necessarily  annexed  unto  tbe 
effect  produced,  that  where  the  one  is,  the  other  needs 
must  be ;  and  every  effect  is  in  the  patient,  or  at  least 
is  the  patient.  The  softening  of  wax,  the  hardening 
of  clay,  the  revival  of  vegetables  of  several  kinds,  are 
all  actions  proceeding  from  one  and  the  same  actual 
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force,  or  uuvariabk  influence  of  the  sun^     The  reason 

'why  the  active  force  is  but  one  and   the  same,  and 

why  the  actions   or   operations   are   many  and   much 

tdifferent,  is,  because  the  active  force  is  iu  the  agent, 
whereas  the  action  or  operation  is  in  the  patient,  and 
Is  diversely  nmltiplied  according  to  the  diversity  and 
multitude  of  the  patients.     We  shall  not  need  to  ques- 
ttion  the  universal  truth  of  the  former  maxirn,  Ubat 
every  action  is  in  the  patient,'  as  some  have  done  ;  for 
it  holds  as  true  in  divinity  as  in  philosophy,  and  most 
apparent  in  the  subject  whereof  we  treat.     Creation 
itself  is  an  action,  a  real  action,  yet  not  really  in  the 
I     Creator,  but  in  the  creature  only;  for  no  real  attribute 
Bean  be  in  the  Creator  which  was  not  in  him  from 
Beternity  ;  the  creature  only  begets  beginning  of  being 
Hliy  creation,  which  before  it  had  not.    If,  then,  there  can 
Bbe  no  agency  without  an  action,  and  every  action  be 
in  the  patient,  the  cause  is  concluded,  that  every  agent, 
though  omnipotent,  supposeth  a  patient. 

^2.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  suppose  or  require,  another 
o  presuppose  or  prerequire  a  patient ;  one  thing  to 
equire  or  suppose  a  patient,  another  to  require  or 
suppose  a  matter  or  subject  to  work  upon.  We  are,  1^4 
then,  to  distinguish  of  patients,  and  betwixt  the  works 
wrought  or  affected  by  agents.  A  patient  is  usually 
t^ken  for  the  matter  or  subject  on  which  the  agent 
doth  exercise  his  active  force,  or  out  of  which  it  pro- 
duceth  its  work.  Every  finite  agent,  as  well  natural 
as  ailifiirial.  doth  prerequire  and  presuppose  such  a 
kind  of  patient*  that  is,  some  real  matter  or  subject 
whereon  to  work;  but  this  kind  of  patient  is  no  just 
■eonii>eer,  no  full  correlative  to  an  agent  universally 
^Taken.  The  relation  betwixt  an  agent  and  patient, 
iken  in  this  sense,  is  neither  so  formal  or  necessary 
it  is  {inter  agen^  et  actum)  between  the  agent  and 
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that  which  is  acted»  between  the  efficient  and  the  effect, 
or  between  the  worker  and  his  work.  God,  we  grani* 
cuuid  be  i]o  actual  agent,  nivich  less  an  omnipotent 
actual  agent,  without  some  act  or  work  produced  hy 
him.  As  there  could  be  no  creature  without  a  Creator. 
so  coubl  there  be  no  Creator  without  a  creature.  But 
that  which  the  naturalist  is  to  prove,  is,  that  the  work 
of  creation  preaupposeth  some  matter  or  subject  for 
the  Creator  to  work  upon-  To  manifest  the  imper- 
fection of  his  inductions  to  this  purpose,  and  to  clear 
our  contradictory  assertion*  we  are  to  distinguish  or 
explicate  the  several  works  which  are  or  can  be 
wrought. 

3.  Three  sorts  of  works  the  mere  naturalist  grants: 
1.  merely  natural  ;  2.  merely  artificial ;  3.  partly  natu- 
ral, partly  artificiaU  Works  of  the  last  rank,  for 
instance,  are  physical  medicines,  or  all  such  works  as 
nature  of  her  own  accord  doth  not  attempt  or  under- 
take, hut  only  as  she  is  set  a-working  by  art.  Nature 
makes  no  physical  doses,  but  only  aftbrds  the  simplts 
of  which  they  are  compounded  by  the  apothecarj%  who 
notwithstanding  cannot  compound  them  without  the 
ministry  or  operation  of  nature.  The  physician  may 
allot  the  several  quantity  of  every  iuj^redient,  besides 
the  pj'oportion  betwixt  thein^  but  the  mixture  must  be 
immediately  effected  by  heat  or  other  natural  qualities: 
so  likewise  must  the  extraction  or  expression  of  many 
simples  be  wrought  by  nature,  hut  at  tbe  appointment 
or  direction  of  the  physician.  Nature  doth  not  attempt 
the  making  of  bell-metal,  much  less  of  bells ;  and  yet 
she  affords  all  the  ingredients  to  the  hell-founder,  who 
cannot  mix  thejn  by  any  art  or  skill  without  the  heat 
of  the  fire  or  other  operations  of  nature  set  on  work 
or  directed  by  him.  Works  merely  uatural  compixdiend 
all  sorts  of  bodies  generahle,  whether  the  elements  or 
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ies  mixed.  The  generation  of  every  such  body 
fvresupposeth  a  mutatiou  or  alteration  of  qualities  in 
Ithe  matter  before  It  become  capable  of  a  new  form  or 
fnalure.  Every  alteration  of  quality  WTOught  in  any 
sublunary  body  (whether  it  be  a  previal  disposition  or 
introduction  to  a  new  form  or  nature,  or  whether  it 

I  be  accomplished  without  generation  of  any  new  sub- 
stance) is  the  proper  effect  or  work  of  the  ngeut  which 
caiiseth  it :  so  is  every  artSficjal  work  or  form  the 
effect  or  work  of  the  artiHeer  :  ho  that  art  hath  its 
proper  effects  as  Ave]l   as  nature,  and  every  artificial 

t effect  or  work  supposeth  an  efficiency  or  agency  in  the 
art  or  artist ;  yet  doth  not  the  exercise  of  this  active 
force  or  efficiency  either  presuppose  or  require  any 
Buch   passive  alteration  of  quality  in  the  matter  or 
subject   whereon  it  works,  as  nature  requires   in    her 
patients.     Every  statue  or  image  of  wood  is  the  effect 
■«f  the  statuary,  or  a  work  of  the  art  of  imagery;  yet 
Hjdo  not  these  works,  being  merely  arti^cial,  either  sup- 
"  pose  or  necessarily  require  any  alteration   of  quality 

in  stone  and  wood.     The  statuary  produceth  no  natu-125 
I  ral  effect  or  quality  which  was  not  in  the  stone  before, 
but  only  makes  that  visible  and  apparent  to  the  eye 
which  was  formerly  hidden  or  inveiled  in  the  stone. 
^  Every  letter  of  the  Decalogue  was  in  the   tables   of 
^  Stone  before  they  were  engraven  either  by  the  finger 
of  God  or  by  Moses,  and  became  legible  only  by  their 
art  or  skill  of  engraving;  yet  not  made  legible  by  any 
addition  of  substaucey  of  quantity,  or  quality,  but  by 
mere  abscision  of  quantitative  parts:  and  this  absci- 
^kfiion,  from  which  visible  characters  or  termiuate  tiguves 
result,  whether  in  wood  or  stone^  is  the  proper  effect 
of  the  carver  or  engraver.     Both  these  inductions  fol- 
lowing, universally  taken,  are  false,  though  both  true 
kin  their  proper  subject :   1.  '  Wo  statuary  or  carver,  or 
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other  like  artificer,  can  produce  his  proper  work  wilh" 
out  some  abscision  or  variation  of  quantity  in  the 
subject  whereon  lie  works;  therefore  nature  cannot 
pruduce  her  proper  effects  without  some  alteration  of 
quantity  in  the  matter  or  subject  wherein  she  worbs.' 
2.  -  Natural  agents  or  efficients  never  produce  their 
proper  effects  but  by  working  some  alteration  of  qua- 
lity in  the  matter;  therefore  no  artificer  can  produce 
(he  proper  works  of  his  art  without  the  like  alteratiou 
of  quality  in  the  subject  whereon  he  works,'  Nor  will 
it  fbllo^v,  that  because  effects  merely  artificial  may  be 
wrought  without  any  alteration  of  quality,  therefore 
mixed  effects,  or  works  partly  natural  jiartly  artificial, 
ns  compounded  medicines  or  bell-metal,  can  be  so 
wrought.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  inferred,  that  because 
art  as  well  as  nature  supposelh  a  subject  preejcistent 
whereon  to  work,  therefore  the  agent  supernatural,  or 
the  efficient  superartificial,  always  presupposeth  sotne 
matter  or  subject  preexistent,  out  of  which  or  in  which 
he  produceth  his  proper  work.  The  reason  why  the 
former  inductions  fail  is  because  the  agents  or  efficients 
are  of  a  different  rank  or  kind;  and  the  prohibition" 
holds  as  true  in  point  of  induction  as  of  demonstration, 
2K^o?i  licet  trcniscemlere  a  genere  ad  genus;  He  that 
will  demonstrate  any  conclusion  nm^t  not  rove  from 
one  kind  of  subject  to  another.  And  the  reason  why 
in  thus  roving  he  shall  certainly  fail  of  his  intended 
conclusion^  is,  because  the  principles  whence  the  in- 
tended conclusion  must  be  inferred  cannot  be  gathered 
but  by  induction,  and  no  induction  can  prove  any 
general  maxim  unless  it  consist  of  particulars  of  the 
same  kind.  A  philosophical  maxim  cannot  be  gathered 
from   inductions  merely  mathematical,  nor  matliema- 


^  Vide  Ari$t.  lib.  i.  Poster.  Aitnl^t-  cap.  7. 
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tical  principles  from  experiments  philosaphicaJ ;   nor 

an  artificial  maxims  or  conclusions  (especially  nega- 

ive)    be    gathered    from    experiments    natural,    nor 

iBxirns  natural  from  observations  in  subjects   merely 

irtificial.     Least  of  all    can   any   theological  maxims 

ratified  from  experiments  merely  natural,  artificial, 

jr   mathematical,   but    only  by  inductions  or  reasons 

abstract  and  metaphysical ;  that  is,  such  as  hold  true 

all  arts  or  etiences  whatsoever.     The  only  certain 

lie  which  all  the  former  inductions  can  afford  is  this: 

There  can  be  no  real  effect,  whether  artificial,  natural, 

l>r  supernatural,  without  an  efficient;  nothing  which 

jw  is  not,  or  sometimes  was  not,  could  possibly  be 

uade  without  some  agent  or  maker ;  between  every 

natural  agent  and   its  patient,  between  every  artificer 

ind  his  work,  there  always  results  a  mutual  relation 

»f  efficient  and  effect.     But  this  rule  will  not  abide  the 

irning:  Between  every  efficient  and  its  proper  effect 

lere  always  results  a.  mutual   relation  of  agent  and 

itient;  if  by  this  term  patient  we  understand  a  matter 

^r  subject  jireexisteut  to  I  lie  exercise  of  the  agent's 

iciency. 

4.  The  usual  division  of  agents  into  artificial,  natu-12fi 

"ral»  mid  supernatural,  supiwseth  a  threefold  diversity 

^M  their  objects,  betwixt  which  there  is  this  proportion: 

Hrs    nature    always   affordeth   art    a  complete    uatural 

subject  to  work  upon ;  so  the  supernatural  agent,  or 

supreme  efficient,  exhibits  that  imperfect  substance  or 

matter  unto  nature  which  she  briugs  unto  perfection. 

.Nature  doth  so  unto  art  as  it  is  done  to  her  by  a 

Hbenefactor  supernatural.     Unto  this  observation  upon 

the  former  division  we  can  add  no  more,  nor  can  any 

more  be  re(|uircd,  besides  a  just  proof  that  there  is  a)i 

agent  su|jernatural,  which   sometimes   had  no  matter 

at  all  to  work  upon,  but  made  even  natiu'e  herself,  and 

JACKSON",  vol..  V,  B 
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the  passive  capacity  or  subject  whereon  she  works,  of 
no  work  or  matter  preexistent.  The  matter  itself  and 
nature  itself  are  the  immediate  effects  of  his  active 
force  or  efficiency.  Now  to  beat  the  naturalist  at  his 
own  weapoQj  we  are  to  maice  proof  of  this  assertion  by 
full  induction,  and  strength  of  reason  grounded  upou 
experiments  in  every  subject  wherein  the  naturalist 
can  instance.  First,  it  is  universally  true  of  all  the 
works,  as  well  of  nature  as  of  art,  which  now  are  [wr- 
fect  and  sometimes  were  not  so,  that  they  did  not 
make  themselves,  but  had  respectively  their  several 
makers  or  efficieut  causes,  which  brought  them  unto 
that  perfect  estate  and  condition  which  now  they  have. 
The  most  perfect  works  of  nature  cannot  put  them- 
selves into  a  perfect  artificial  form  without  the  help  of 
some  artificer.  Stones  do  not  naturally  grow  into 
statues,  nor  trees  into  the  pictures  or  images  of  men 
or  birds  ;  brass  and  copper,  with  other  metals  con- 
ceived in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  do  not,  either  hy 
themselves  or  by  the  help  of  natural  causes  which 
produce  them,  cast  or  mould  themselves  into  guns  or 
bullets ;  the  earth  and  water  do  not  work  themselrea 
into  the  live  substance  of  plants  or  vegetables,  but  are 
first  wrought,  and,  as  it  were,  kneaded  together^  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  first  altered,  and  then  incorporate 
into  the  substance  of  such  trees  by  the  vegetative 
faculty  which  is  actually  resident  and  preeristenl  iu 
the  trees  or  plants  which  are  nourished  by  them- 
There  is  no  sublunary  substance  which  did  not  talfc 
beginning,  either  entirely  and  altogether,  or  piecemeal 
and  successively.  The  elemental  bodies  of  the  air  and 
water  were  not  totally  the  same  a  thousand  years  ago 
that  now  they  are ;  both  continue  the  sanie  they  wen 
by  equivalency  of  succeeding  parts,  or  daily  additiun 
by  new  generation.     Now  successive  generation  sup- 
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setli  an  end  or  destruction  of  tliat  that  waa,  and  a 
"Ijeginning  of  that  which  succeeds  in  its  place;  and 
_the  beginning  of  every  thing  suppoaeth  a  beginner  or 
Heau&e  efficient  to  give  it  being.  The  race  or  continua- 
^Kon  of  more  perfect  sublunary  substances,  as  of  vege- 
Htables  and  moving  creatures,  remains  the  same^  not  by 
^equivalency  of  succeeding  parts,  but  by  a  total  pro- 
duction of  distinct  individuals ;  and  every  distinct 
pndividual  tree  or  living  creature  hath  its  immediate 
ind  proper  efficient  as  well  aa  its  material  cause :  ncf- 
thing  can  give  itself  a  distinct  numerical  being. 

5.  What  is  the  reason,  then,  why  the   works  of 
Ixiature,  which   are   perfected  in   their   kind   by   their 
iroper  efficients,  (as  trees  come  to  full  growth,)  cannot 
Itransform  themselves  into  bodies  artt^cial  without  the 
vork  of  the  ai'tificer  ?     What  ia  the  reason  why  the 
iperfect  mass  wherein  the  seeds  of  nature  are  con- 
tained cannot  grow  up  into  a  perfect  or  complete  body 
^natural,  without  the  efficiency  of  some  other  in  the 
line  kind  already  complete  ?     Fortes  creantur  for- 
tibus.     Nature  makes  nothing  perfect  but  by  the  help 
>f  some  agent  formerly  made  perfect     Doth  the  per- 1^7 
feftion  of  bodies  artificial,  by  an  indispensable  law  of 
lecessity,  require  a  perfect  work  of  nature  preexistent 
^to  the  operation  of  art;  and  doth  this  perfect  work 
of  nature,  be  it  brass,  wood»  or  stone,  by  a  like  indis- 
pensable law  of  necessity,  require  an  imperfect  mass  or 
matter  preexistent  to  the  natural  agents  or  efficients, 
M'hich  mould  or  knead  it  into  its  perfect  or  specifical 
(form?     And  shall  not  this  imperfect  mass,  with  all 
^hjt£  several  elements  or  ingredients  that  can  be  required 
^Kto  the  perfection  of  any  natural  body,  more  necessarily 
^require  some  precedent  efficient  cause  of  its  imperfect 
being  or  existence  ?     This  cannot   be  conceived  ;  for 
I      if  these  imperfect  substances,  whereof  any  natural  body 
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is  made,  could  either  give  beginning  of  being  to  them- 
selves, or  have  it  from  no  cause  efficient,  tbey  should 
be  in  this  respect  much  more  perfect  than  the  more 
perfect  works  of  nature,  in  that  they  either  make 
themselves  or  have  no  maker. 

Upon  this  principle  of  nature,  or  from  this  impos- 
sibility in  nature,  *  that  any  visible  work,  whether  natu- 
ral or  artificial,  should  either  give  itself  being  or  bare 
its  being  from  no  cause  precedent/ did  Tally  °  rightly 
argue,  that  as  a  man  coming  into  an  house  wherein 
were  no  live  creatures  save  rats  and  mice,  could  not 
conceive  that  either  the  house  did  make  itself  or  hail 
no  other  maker  besides  these  rats  and  itiice  which 
were  found  in  it;  so  neither  can  it  he  imagined  that 
this  visible  sphere,  wherein  the  works  of  art  and 
nature  are  daily  seen^  and  do  daily  bet;iij  to  }ie  and 
expire,  could  either  make  itself  or  have  being  of  itself, 
without  beginning,  without  a  maker  superartificiaJ,  or 
an  efficient  supernatural.  Every  part  of  this  universe, 
considered  alone,  is  a  work  of  nature;  but  the  exqui- 
site harmony  between  them  is  a  work  more  than  arti- 
ficial.  All  that  nature  can  add  to  art  or  art  to  nature 
is  but  a  shadow  of  that  great  Artificer's  skill  which 
composed  the  several  works  of  nature  into  so  exceUeTil 
a  form,  and  tuneth  their  discordiug  qualities  into  such 
exact  harmony.  The  induction  of  Tully  is  more 
briefly  but  more  pithily  and  expressly  gathered  by  our 
apostle,  Heb.  iii.  4 :  E^ery  hou^e  is  huilded  by  sotne 
man,  but  he  that  built  all  things  w  God.  But  if 
every  house  be  built  by  some  man,  how  is  God  said  to 
build  all  things?  shall  every  builder  of  an  house  be  a 
God?  No:  but  whatsoever  man  doth  build,  God 
doth  likewise  build  ;  for  except  the  Lord  doth  build 

"  See  TuUv,  lAh.  de  Nstiira  Dcorum. 
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the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  are  builders  of  if. 
Psalm  cxxvii.  1.  Better  it  were  to  be  iclk,  or  to  do 
nothing,  than  either  to  be  laborious  in  buildiug  houses, 
or  watchful  in  guarding  oities  strongly  builtj  unless 
the  Lord  do  afford  not  only  hia  concurrence,  but  his 
■  blessing  to  the  labours  of  the  one  and  to  the  watch- 
H  fulness  of  the  other.  But  in  this  argument  we  amy 
H  expatiate,  without  inipeachtnent  of  digression  from  the 
Bmatter  or  of  diversion  from  our  aim,  in  the  following 
treatise  of  Divine  Providence. 

16.  This  present  treatise  requires  an  induction  suflS- 
cieut  to  prove  that  every  visible  or  sublunary  sub- 
Btance,  as  well  the  common  matter  whereof  all  such 
things  are  made  as  the  several  forms  which  are  pro- 
duced out  of  it,  have  an  efficient  cause  precedent  to 
their  making  or  production.  For  the  several  forms 
or  bodies  generable  wltich  are  constituted  by  them  the 
induction  is  as  clear  to  every  man's  sense  or  nnder- 
«tanding  as  any  mathematical  induction  can  be.  The 
naturalist  is  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  except  against 
tJie  universnlity  of  it,  or  to  instance  in  any  sublunary 
dy  which  hath  not  a  true  efficient  cause,  or  an  agent  128 
■rcccdent,  from  whose  efficacy  its  physical  or  essential 
rm  was  either  made  or  did  result.  The  question 
«ly  remains  about  the  efficiency  or  production  of  the 
rime  or  common  matter.  Seeing  it  is  the  mother  of 
generation,  we  will  not  vex  the  naturalist  by  demand- 

Iig  a  generative  cause  efficient  of  its  being;  but  that 
,  must  have  some  cause  efficient  we  shall  enforce  him 
)  grant,  from  a  general  maxim  niost  in  request  witli 
men  of  his  profession:  the  maxim  is,  'that  the  philo- 

tjphical  progress  from  effects  to  their  causes,  or  from 
iferior  to  superior  causes,  is  not  like  arithmetical  or 
eometrical  progressions  :  it  cannot  be  infinite/     We 
must  4t  jlength  come  to  one  supreme  cause  efficient. 

It  .t 
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which,  in  that  it  is  supreme,  is  o.  cause  of  caus^,  bit 
no  effect ;  and  being  no  effect  nor  cause  subordmale 
to  jitjy  other  agent,  it  can  have  no  limit  of  being, it 
can  admit  no  restraint  in  working.  Whatsoever  we 
can  conceive  as  possible  to  have  limited  being,  or 
beginning  of  such  being,  must  have  both  from  it  and 
by  it.  Now  if  the  perfect  works  of  nature,  bodies 
sublunary  of  what  kind  soever,  suppose  a  possibility 
physical  included  in  the  prime  and  common  matter 
before  they  have  actual  being,  if  it  imply  no  contra- 
diction for  them  to  have  beginning  of  being,  it  will 
imply  no  contradiction  that  the  prime  matter  itself,  or 
imperfect  mass  whereof  they  are  made,  should  have  a 
beginning  of  its  imperfect  being ;  that  physical  being 
which  it  hath,  doth  presuppose  a  logical  possibility  of 
being  as  it  is;  that  is,  no  contradiction  for  it  some- 
times to  be  and  sometimes  not  to  have  been.  This 
supreme  cause  or  agent,  which  (as  we  suppose)  did 
reduce  the  logical  possibility  of  the  prime  matter  of 
sublunary  bodies  into  act,  cannot  be  the  heavens,  or 
any  part  of  the  host  of  heaven,  neither  the  sun,  moon, 
nor  stars ;  for,  albeit  the  sun  be  the  efficient  cause  by 
which  most  works  of  nature  in  this  sublunary  part  of 
the  world  are  brought  to  perfection,  yet  it  is  no  caiise 
at  all  of  that  imperfect  mass  or  part  of  nature  on 
which  it  works.  Unless  it  had  some  matter  to  work 
upon,  it  could  produce  no  real  or  solid  effect  by  its 
influence,  light,  or  motion,  however  assisted  with  the 
influence  of  other  stars  or  planets ;  yet  must  this 
prime  matter  have  some  cause,  otherwise  it  would  be 
more  perfect  than  the  bodily  substances  which  are 
made  of  it;  for  they  all  stand  in  need,  both  of  this 
prime  matter  as  a  cause  in  its  kind  concurrent  to  tiieir 
production,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sun  or  olber 
celestial  agents  to  work  or  fashion  the  materials  or 
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jingredieuts  of  wliicli  they  are  made.     If  either  this 

li^mnion  matter  of  sublunary  substances,  or  the  sun 

Iwhioh  works  upon  it,  had  no  superior  cause  to  limit 

rtheir  being  or  distiogoiish  their  offices,  both  of  them 

should  be  infinite  in  being,  both  infinite  in  operation, 

iNow  if  the  matter  were  infinite  in  being,  the  sun  or 

jother  celestial  agents  could  have  no  being  but  in  it  or 

[from  it ;  for  if  the  sun  were  infinite  in  operation,  the 

(matter  itself  could  be  nothing  at  all,  no  part  of  nature, 

unless  it  were  a  work  or  effect  of  the  sun.     Infinity 

in  being  excludes  all  possibility  of  other  being,  save  in 

it  and  from  it ;  and  infinity  in  operation  supposeth  all 

[things  that  are  limited,  whether  in  being  or  operation, 

to  be  its  works,  or  resultances  of  its  illiraited  efficacy. 
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Shetdug^  hy  Reasons  philowphxcal^  thai  us  welt  the  physical 
Matter  of  Bodies  xuhlmnary  as  the  celestial  Bodies  which 
workupcn  it  wen-  of  ?iecessiti/  to  have  a  Begintmig  of  their 
Being  and  Duration. 

1,  For  further  demonstration,  that  as  well  the  sun, 
which   ia  the  efficient  general,  as  the  prime  matter, 

(which  is  the  common  mother  of  bodies  sublunary,  had 
n.  beginning  of  being,  there  can  be  no  mean  either 
more  forcible  or  more  plausible  than  another  maxim 
much  embraced  and  insisted  upon  by  the  great  philo- 
■opher,  to  wit,  that  as  well  the  efficient  as  the  material 
cause  derive  the  necessity  of  their  causality  from  the 
end  or  final  cause  unto  which  they  are  destinated. 
The  sua  doth  not  run  its  daily  course  from  east  to 

twest,  or  make  its  annual  progress  from  north  to  south, 
to  get  itself  heat,  or  for  the  increase  of  its  native  force 
or  vigour  by  change  of  climates,  but  for  the  propa- 
gation of  vegetables,  for  the  continuance  of  life  and 

It  4> 
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health  in  more  perfect  sublunary  substances.  If,  tben, 
we  can  demonstrate  that  those  vegetables  or  more 
perfect  sublunary  bodies  for  whose  continual  propaga- 
tion, for  the  continuance  of  whose  life  and  welfare  ibe 
sun  becomes  so  indefatigable  in  its  course,  had  a  true 
beginning  of  being,  that  the  propagation  is  not  infi- 
nitely circular,  the  cause  will  be  concluded,  that  as 
well  the  common  matter  whereof  they  are  made,  as 
the  sun  itself  which  produceth  them,  had  a  beginning 
of  being  and  operation  from  the  same  supreme  Cause 
which  appointed  the  sun  thus  to  dispense  its  heat  and 
intluence  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  this  inferior 
world.  To  prove  that  these  sublunary  more  perfect 
bodies  (as  vegetables,  &c.)  had  a  beginning  of  being  or 
propagation,  no  argument  can  be  more  effectual  to  the 
naturalist,  or  others  that  wiU  take  it  into  serious  con- 
sideration, than  the  discussion  of  that  problem  which 
Plutarch  hath  propounded,  'whether  the  egg  wer« 
before  the  hen,  or  the  hen  before  the  ^^^'  The  state 
of  the  question  will  be  the  same  in  all  more  perfect 
vegetables  or  living  creatures,  which  usually  grow 
from  an  imperfect  or  weak  estate  to  a  more  perfect 
and  stronger  :  '  whether  the  acorn  were  before  the 
oak,  or  the  oak  before  the  acorn  ;  whether  the  liou 
had  precedency  of  nature  to  the  lion's  whelp,  or  the 
lion's  whelp  unto  the  lion.'  The  induction  may  be  for 
either  part  most  complete,  in  respect  of  all  times  and 
of  all  places,  if  with  the  naturalist  we  imagine  the 
world  to  have  been  without  beginning  or  without 
ending.  No  naturalist  can  ever  instance  in  any  more 
perfect  feathered  fowl  which  was  not  first  covered 
with  a  shell  or  contained  \n  some  more  imperfect  film, 
in  any  bull  which  was  not  first  a  calf,  in  any  Hon 
which  was  not  first  a  whelp,  in  any  oak  which  did 
not  first  spring  from  an  acorn  ;  unless  he  instance  in 
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painted  trees,  in  brazen  bulls,  or  artificial  lions.  Of 
'live  natural  substances  it  ia  universally  true.  Omnia 
ortus  fmhent,  suaque  certa  tJicrementa :  "All  have  their 
beginning,  all  their  certain  increase  or  augmentation." 
The  inductioii*  again,  is  for  the  other  party  as  com- 
jilete  and  perfect :  there  never  was  a  true  acorn  which 
did  not  presu])pose  an  oak,  nor  a  lion's  whelp  which 

I  did  not  presuppose  a  lion  to  beget  it  and  a  lioness  to 
bring  it  forth.     Now  every  pi-oductive  cause,  every  130 
live  substance,  which    produceth    another  by  pro[)er 
causality    or    efficiency,    hath    always    precedency    of 
nature  and  of  time  in  respect  of  that  which  is  produced 
by  it :  the  lion  is  in  order  of  nature  and  of  time  before 
his  whelp,  and  yet  is  every  lion  wherein  the  naturalist 
can  instance  a  whelp  before  it  be  a  lion  ;  so  is  the  oak 
^in  order  of  nature  and  of  titnc  before  the  ai-orn,  and 
Po^et  cannot  t[ie  naturalist  instance  in  any  oak  which 
.     was  not  an  acorn  or  plant  before  it  grew  to  be  an  oak. 
If,  tlien,  either  the  race  of  lions  or  tlie  propagation  of 
oaks  had  no  beginning,  it  would  inevitably  follow  that 
oaks  had  been    perpetually  before  acorns,  and  acorns 
perpetually  before  oaks  ;  that  lions'  whelps  from  eter- 
Kpity  had  |}recedency  or  priority  of  lime  of  lions*  and 
lions  the  like  precedency  or  priority  of  time  of  their 
whelps;  and   if  they  had  been   mutually  each   before 
other  from  eternity,  according  to  priority  of  time  and 
nature,  ihey  must  have  been  mutually  each  after  other, 
^^low  the  naturalist  will  he  able  to  digest  this  circular 
^n^volution   of  priority  and   posteriority^  in   respect  of 
the  same  individual  natures,  or  what  he  will  say  to 
^nese  following  inconveniences,  I  cannot  tell,  but  desire 
^■o  know.    Every  whole  or  perfect  fish,  which  the  natu- 
^TBlist  hath  heard  or  read  of,  had  beginning  of  its  indi- 
vidual l>eing  from   spawn.     Tliis  induction  is  most 
cojnplete   and   perfect   in  the   school   of  nature,  most 
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irrefragable  by  the  suppoattion  of  tbe  naturalist  with 

whom  we  dispute.     Every  fish  hath  a  beginning  trom 

spawn,  and  that  which  hath  a  beginning  from  spawn 

hath  a  beginning  of  its  being  :  no  fish   or  spawn  is  or 

hath  been  immortal,  or  without  beginning.     Now  if  it 

be  universally  true  that  every  particular  fish  bath  its 

beginning,  it  implies  an  evident  contradiction  to  say 

that  the  race  of  fishes,  which  consist  only  of  particular 

fishe«,  was  without  beginning-     There  must,  in  every 

race  of  fislies,  be   some  first  fishes  or  first  epawns, 

before  which  there  was  none  of  the  same  kind,  from 

which  this  mutual  propagation  did  take  its  beginning; 

nnd  though  this  propagation  be  without  end,  yet  could 

it  not  be  without  beginning,  unless  we  would  grant 

that  fishes  are  not  only  of  an  incorruptible  nature,  but 

of  a  nature   infinite   or  eternal.     If  there   were  no 

beginning  of   this   mutual   propagation,  it   would   be 

demanded  whether  the  number  of  fishes  or  lions  that 

shall  be  (granting  what  the  naturalists  suppose,  that 

this  propagation  shall  be  endless)  can  ever  be  as  great 

as   the   number   of  those   fishes   and   lions   that   have 

been  ?  or  whether  the  number  of  those  that  have  been 

may  not  be  conceived  to  be  more  infinite,  or  in  another 

sortinfinite,  than  the  number  of  those  that  shall  be? 

That  the  number  of  fishes  or  lions  which   from  this 

time  forward  may  be,  (suppose  the  world  were  never 

to  end,)  can  be  no  otherwise  infinite  than  ]x)tentially 

or  successively  only,  or  by  addition,  because    there 

shall  never  be  any  last  lion   or  fish,  &c.,  after  wliich 

there  shall  be  no  more,  the  naturalist  will  not  deny; 

for  those  lions  or  fishes  which  from  this  point  of  time 

shall  be,  ha\'e  as  yet  no  actual  being,  nor  have  they 

before   this  time  had  any  such  being:  whence    it   is 

clear  that  their  number  can  never  be  actually  infinite. 

but  infinite  only  by  addition,  as  contlnuate  quantity  is 
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ly  division,     p  But  if  fishes  have  been  produced  from  131 

awn,  and  spawn  from  fishes,  without  any  beginning 
of  time,  we  must  of  necessity  grant  that  there  have 
been    fishes,   lions,  oaks,   &c.    propagated    each    from 
Bother^  for   number   actually  infinite;    for  every  fish 
which  could  produce  spawn  had  actual  being  before  it 
could  yield  spawn,  and  every  spawn  whereof  any  fish 
^18  made  hath  actual  being  before  any  fish  can  be  made 
Bof  it:  whence^  if  this  propagation  had  been  without 
beginning,  their  number  must  needs  be  actually  infi- 
nite, so  infinite  that  there  could  have  been  no  more 
'      than  have  been,  that  there  can  be  no  more  than  now 
"     are.    That  only  is  actually  infinite  unto  which  nothing 
Bof  the  same  kind  can  be  added.     If  this  mutual  pro- 
pagation had  been  from  eternity,  the  number  of  things 
propagated  should  have  been  actually  infinite  in  every 
^  point  of  time  imaginable.     It  is  impossible  that  any 
Btbing  should   be  actually  infinite  from  eternity,  and 
B&ot  be  alike  actually  infinite  throughout  every  part  of 
■time:  as  infinite  yesterday  as  to-day,  or  as  it  shall  be 
to-morrow.      It   is   again  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  actually  infinite  in  any  part  of  time,  or  by 
B\\y  sut'ce&sion  of  time,  which  was  not  infinite  from 
eternity  and  before  all  times.     If  we  shall  sujfer  our 
imaginations  of  mutual  propagations  to  rove  backward 
without  an  imagiuatiou  or  acknowledgment  of  some 
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first  beginning  to  stay  or  limit  tliern,  our  souls  shall 
find  as  little  rest  (witli  less  security)  as  Noah\s  (lore 
did  whilst  the  earth  was  overflowed  with  water,  if  she 
liad  not  returned  to  the  ark.  Unless  we  thus  pvtcli 
upon  a  first  beginning  of  time  and  all  things  temporal, 
we  shall  not  only  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  but  drench 
our  immortal  souls  in  a  bottoinlesa  lake  or  pool  of 
obsurdities,  even  in  nature. 

2.  The  conclusion  arising  from  these  premises  is, 
that  albeit  natural  reason  or  discourse  eould  never 
have  found  out  that  which  Moses  hatli  written^  cou- 
cerning  the  particular  manner  of  the  world's  creation; 
as  that  it,  and  all  things  in  it,  all  the  several  originals 
of  propagation,  were  created  in  six  days ;  yet  Moses 
his  narrations  can  only  give  satisfaction  to  such  pro- 
blems, as  men  by  light  of  nature  may  propose  or  cast, 
but  can  never  without  the  light  of  God's  word  be  able 
to  assoih  By  so  much  of  this  light  as  Moses  in  Ibe 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  holds  out  luito  us,  we  may 
easily  free  ourselves  from  perpetual  wandering  in  that 
inextricable  maze  of  mutual  or  circular  precedency, 
between  things  generable,  and  their  generative  efficients, 
which  the  naturalist  can  never  avoid,  until  with  us  he 
grant  that  which  the  i  philosopher  by  the  light  of 
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sed  aliuni,  tx  quo  ip<^utn  K|i«niH 
est.  Quod  itnqut;  ej^t  i|ua;d(un 
ffiterun,  immobilisque  BuUatnntia, 
et  a  sensibil)bu»  separata,  cq 
ex  dictia. 
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nature  did  indefinitely  teach,  Actus  prior  est  jiolentia. 
"  That  wliich  hath  perfect  being,  is  simply  and  abso- 
lutely before  that  which  ]>roceedeth  from  it,  or  is 
J  brought  to  perfection  by  it."  Thus  Moses  tells  us, 
en.  i.  11,  ihaf.  (here  was  an  earth  before  there  was 
any  grass,  that  out  of  this  earth  was  brought  forth 
kerb  yietdlng  seed,  and  fruit  trees  if  iehHiig  fruit  tv/th 
^  seed  in  them,  before  there  was  amj  propagation  fjy 
B^ffff/.  So  he  tells  ua  again,  ver,  21,  that  God  created 
^Mg-reat  whales^  and  et^ertj  limng  creature  that  moveth 
I     in  the  waters  after  their  hind,  before  there  was  any 

»tpawn  qffshes,  or  seed  of' fowls:  for  so  it  follows  iti 
the  twenty-second  verse,  that  God  blessed  them,  after  13- 
I  lie  had  made  thein,  saying,  Be  fruitful  and  midtiphf^ 
^gtndf/l  the  waters  and  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiphj 
Bo/f  the  earth:  and  it  was  this  blessing  upon  fish  and 
^tfowl  (thus  ci'cated  at  once,  that  is^  made  perfect  in 
Jtheir  kind,  not  by  growth  or  succession,  but  by  present 
operation  of  his^  omnipotent  power)  which  ^ave  first 
beginning  to  the  natural  propagation  of  fishes  and 
,£owls  by  seed  or  spawn.  Again,  inasmuch  as  the 
greatest  whales  or  other  creatures  most  perfect  in  their 
cind,  though  produced  in  a  mornent,  did  presuppose 
posHibility  of  their  being,  and  in  their  most  perfect 
Ictua!  being  include  more  than  a  possibility  of  not 
eing,  a  necessary  inclination  to  return  unto  the  matter 
»r  mass  out  of  which  tliey  were  made.  This  being 
which  they  have,  presupposeth  an  infinite  and  pure 
act,  which  every  way  hath  precedency  of  them,  as 
having  no  cause  at  all  of  his  being,  but  is  being  itself, 
without  possibility  of  not  being.  The  manner  or 
method  wliich  Moses  observed  in  the  creation  was 
this;  he  made  the  heaven  and  eartli  and  first  mass  of 
mere  nothing,  that  is,  without  any  mass  or  subject 
visible   or   invisible    prccxisteut^   whereon    to   work. 
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That  imperfect  mass  of  this  great  sphere,  now  dis- 
tiDguishetl  into  its  several  parts,  and  wlttiin  six  days 
adorned  and  beautified  in  every  part  beyond  all  &kiU 
of  art,  was  the  first  effect  or  prime  work  in  order  of 
time  or  nature  of  his  all-sufficient  active  power  or  effi- 
ciency* Out  of  this  mass  he  made  all  things  visilk 
in  their  kind,  not  by  means  or  efficiency  natural,  but 
by  the  same  sui>ernatural  or  omnipotent  power  by  which 
he  made  the  first  mass  out  of  nothiog.  In  the  prime 
and  cardinal  works  of  the  six  days,  the  Almighty  did 
proceed,  though  by  supernatural  effideucy  in  that 
order  or  metliod,  which  nature,  by  his  appointment, 
since  hath  followed,  Man,  which  is  the  most  perfect 
visible  creature,  was  the  last  made,  and  next  before 
him  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which  are  next  in  perfec- 
tion to  him  ;  next  before  them,  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  fishes  of  the  sea  ;  and  immediately  before  them 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  but  in  the  several 
fountains  or  roots  of  propagation  by  seed,  he  began 
the  contrary  wa)' ;  he  first  made  man  perfect,  before 
he  gave  him  the  power  of  propagation.  So  did  lie 
make  every  living  creature  actually  perfect  in  hia  kioii, 
before  he  gave  them  power  to  increase  and  multiply  by 
natural  seed  or  inchoation  of  new  being, 

3.  It  is  a  conceit  grovmdless,  either  in  philosophy  or 
divinity,  which  some  late  divines,  as  well  of  the  Romish 
as  of  reformed  churches,  not  without  fair  pretence  of 
St.  Augustine's  "■  authority,  have  taught,  that  all  thingi 


i 


r  DivuH  Augustinus  censet  oiii- 
nU  esse  create  siinul  etitl^m  ttlu^ 
llietito.  »fii  ill  eodetii  nitUC  ; 
illam  vero  parinioiiL'in  dierum, 
lion  sipniticare  partes  lemporia, 
sell  di^tinctioucni,  et  grndus 
nuosiloui  iintUfn?  r+?ruiii  :  attjue 
facluin  ^sije  hoiDinetii  ox  terra, 
non  Bcto  pretexistente,  beJ  fJt- 
intente  potentJu  iu   ipso,  veJut 


fjuivia  dicitur  nostrum,  vtrre  ftc- 
tua  ^x  quatuor  eletnentis,  tnmeuu 
nulla  ttrni,  nut  aqua  emt  artQ 
id  ex  (^uo  fucti  snmufi,  eeA  »«cmb 
et  BAiiguis,  Ituque  ut  iiriico  in- 
tuitu tota  fncies,  et  ejus  omnn 
partes,  in  spci'iilo  exprimunlur. 
ittt  ubicii  jua^tniic  Di^i^  coiutJ* 
ti&se  totaui  hiinc  corporenni  mo- 
leuir  et  iu  f»  refuUiase  jUtim  di- 
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Iwere  created  at  once  or  in  one  day,  by  llie  Almighty 
Maker;  that  the  mention  of  God's  six  days  work  is 
interserted  by  Moses,  only  for  distinction  sake,  or  iii 
respect  of  our  incapacity  to  conceive  distinctly  of  God's 

^works.  But  if  all  things  had  been  made  in  this  sense, 
at  once,  that  is,  upon  one  day,  no  reason  could  be  given 
why  God's  commendation  of  something  wliich  he  made 
should  be  omitted,  and  expressed  vipon  the  itiakiiig:  of  133 

I  others  ;  or  why  the  commendation  of  hia  works  should 
have  been  oftener  expressed  than  once,  if  the  produc- 
tion or  finishing  of  all  things  which  he  made  had  been 
momentary,  or  in  the  compass  of  one  day.  Now  in  the 
first  part  of  Mosea  his  history,  In  the  beginnmg  God 
made  ike  heavens  and  the  earth,  we  do  not  read  that 
God  saw  it  was  ffood.  What  is  the  reason  ?  Because 
las  yet  they  were  not  perfected  in  their  kind,  but  desti- 
fnated  only  unto  more  perfection.  Of  the  light  which 
\  was  created  the  first  day,  salth  Moses,  God  saw  that 
fV  7vas  good.  But  so  he  saith  not  of  the  second  day's 
work,  which  was  the  separation  or  division  between 
the  waterij  w^hich  are  above  the  finnameut,  and  the 
watere  beneath  it.  What  doth  this  omission  of  the 
divine  approbation  intimate  unto  us  ?  Thus  much,  if  no 
more;  that  the  second  day's  work  did  not  bring  the 
waters  to  that  perfection  and  use  whereunto  they  were 


i^»  vinitatia  fulgorem,  quern  rocn- 
njits  naturam.  Cffjttniin  (juin 
nf>n  omnes  santrti  hoc  iti:i  Sntel- 
ligUQt,  alia.  reBEiaiisione  est  opus^. 

■  VEiUeaiua  Ho  .Sacra  Philos.  cnp. 
I.  p.  32.  Neqiie  vero  hoc  ullam 
nrgiuit  priiuw  causK  debilitutem. 
T^on  ^iiTi  t^ani  causuin  natural^iti 
paniiniiar  quieqiie  £aciat  semper 
quantum  potest,  seil  lilwram  et 
sapientisBimam,  qua;  fitcit  ut 
maxime  cxpedit,  atque  oinnia 
pulclierrimvi  ft  concinim,  in  iiu- 
merOf  pondere  et  inenauru,  Qua- 


propter  verba  ilta  copitia  18. 
Ecclesiastici,  Qui  rhuf  in  ater- 
tiiitti  crenvi!  omnia  simul,  ego  ita 
iiiterpretnr ;  CreAt»  ease  oinnia 
intra  illam  hebdciinttdatnj  per- 
feetumque  esse  niudduui,  ita  ut 
nulla  ejus  pnrs  princejjs,  quieque 
acreatione  iiabitura  esBet  initiuni, 
deesaet.  Nam  ut  initio  capitis 
aeciindi  dicitur,  perfect]  sunt 
c<pli  et  terra,  et  otnniK  oniatus 
eorunr,  coniplevilque  Deus  die 
sexta  opus  suunu — Vallcs.  enp. 
I .  p,  45- 
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destinaterl.  But  of  the  third  day's  work,  in  which  tbe 
earth  was  severed  from  the  waters  under  tbe  firma- 
meijt>  and  enabled  by  his  creative  power  to  briu^  forth 
herbs  and  other  vegetables,  God  (saitb  Moses)  satt 
that  it  was  good;  and  so  it  is  likewise  said  of  the 
fourth  day's  work,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  antl 
the  stars  were  made;  and  so  likewise  of  the  fifth, 
wherein  the  water  was  authorized  to  bring^  forth  fowls 
and  fishes  perfect  in  their  kind  ;  and  lastly^  of  the 
sixth  day,  wherein  man  was  made,  it  is  said,  that  God 
saw  all  that  he  Jiad  made,  and  It  was  exceeding  good. 
To  explicate  every  day*s  work  in  particular,  would 
require  a  larger  treatise  than  we  project  our  iotended 
commentaries  upon  the  Apostles*  Creed  shall  be.  Of 
such  evaugetical  jnysteries,  as  the  history  of  the  sixth 
day's  work  and  the  seventh  day's  rest  did  by  way  of 
emblem  portend  or  foreshadow,  we  sliall  have  occasion 
to  treat,  when  we  come  unto  the  Son  of  GJod's  conse- 
cration unto  his  everlasting  priesthood ;  or  of  the  Son 
of  man's  residing  three  days  and  three  nights  in  tbe 
woml)  of  the  earth  :  which  speech  of  our  Saviour  can- 
not be  verified  either  of  three  natural  days  or  of  tbrve 
artificial  days  and  nights,  but  hfith  a  peculiar  refer- 
ence to  three  of  those  evenings  and  moi'nin^  which 
Moses  mentioneth  in  tbe  history  of  the  creation.  Tbe 
task  for  the  present  undertaken  was  to  shew  the 
possibility  of  the  creation",  or  making  all  things  of 


8  Si  f.ictfi  nmnhio  non  sunt 
{viz.  corpora  ccElestia)  fit  ut  siiit 
iier  liiest;  ali  ajternuf  ct  esse  [»fo- 
priu  existcntia.    Qllap^o[lt^?I'  nul 


Runt,  non  lit  tills  eorum  miui) 
quaproptertnundtia  hie  univenus, 
tt^que  UDiis  Brit,  tieque  totu^, 
nequt;  perfectus,  cum  non  ptn- 


liini  illiitruni  ab  ilIio  pendeat,  iiut      deal    totiis    ab   unic^    virtnte  pI 

alio   posterius   fit.    sed    per  sfsc 

sint,     et    Qperentur    ab    a'temo 

(cutn  operatio  procedat  a  cujiis- 

que  rei  natura,  et  proprio  esse  :) 

quare  nulla  illis  prior  i-nusa  sit, 

(si  eiiim  haic  efttcUt  ab  nlio  nou 


cnuisa,  neqfio  cauric  <>nin«>s  lo 
unain  oumium  priDiatn.  refr- 
ntiitur :  sed  sitit  inultiie  nitmcli 
parte^i.  u  quJbua  non  proccdulur 
Ad  uUnm  aliam  su[>erioreiii.  et 
i»rioreni  hoc  vero  tieri  hqh  potesL 
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nothing,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity  in  natiire,  that 
things  generable  should  have  a  beginning,  that  the 
propagation  of  living  creatures  could  not  be  from 
eternity,  not  before  all  times  imaginable;  and  if  sub- 
lunary substances  or  vegetables  had  a  beginning, 
not  the  elements  only  whereof  they  are  made,  but  the 
heavens  themselves,  the  sun,  the  moons  the  stars, 
hy  whose  influence  they  are  produced,  must  have 
their  beginning  too;  because  the  end  of  their  being, 
of  their  operation,  of  continuance  in  their  course  or 
order,  is  for  the  continual  propagation  of  vegetables 
and  living  bodies.  I  may  conclude  this  fttsi  jxjint134 
with  that  acute  collection  of  Justin  Martyr*:  ToO  nXtuv 

KaTCpoiy  y€vtjTO<i  npu  ^Karepoi.    To  ytip  ayevrp-ov  Si   ouSev 
\i<rrtv  ayev^jTOVf  aXXa  3t   uvro  juoVov,  ftaXXov  ^e  oC  Si^  avru' 
livatTtov  'yap  TO  amtriov  :   "  Jf  there  were  no  sun,  there 
3uld  be  no  use  of  the  eye,  and  if  there  were  no  eye, 
ikhere  should  be  no  use  of  tiie  great  eye  of  this  world, 
ilit  least  of  its  light.     But  inasmuch  as  the  sun  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  eye,  and  tlje  eye  for  the  sun,  there  is  a 
necessity  that  both  of  them  should  have  a  beginning 
of  being.     For  that  which  hath  no  beginning  of  being 


tfam  aut  illw  partes  habent  a^li- 

luam    noturaiii    sive    e&3(*ntiam 

Dnimunem,  aut  omniiio  hahciit 

lUhil   commune.     Ex    adea  ili- 

trsis,  ut  nihil  commune  djcotur 

iltisi  nulla  ratione  potes^t  con- 

unum :    Nam    neque  ordo 

ae  potest  iaiet  anmino  diversa. 

)rc]o    cnim    secundum    atiquid 

nmunoest,  dicimuKL'nim  inter 

Putrum  et  Franciftcum  ordtnem 

^ui.?iidat]i     esse,  — VaKeaiua     de 

acra  Philo&ojili.  p.  1 5.     Si  ctm- 

edis   {»aftear  illas  tnuiidi  liabere 

iiquam  «ssentiaui   communcm  ; 
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constat,  quandoquidem  non  sunt 
ouiiiiiio  eadtiin,  Iiabe're  ens  aJi. 
quid  comnninc  et  aUquid  diver- 
Bunu  £st  auteui  quod  commune 
uuum  :  quEC  diversa  miilu.  Iliad 
ergo  commune  priiiB  erit  iUis 
omnibua  divcrsis ;  si  quidem  i^i 
00  constant  hire :  »uri  t^rgo  cr;ii)t 
illx  partes,  suo  qusuque  ordine 
primar  causn?.  sed  pcndeharit  iltte 
oniiies  »b  iiliqua  priori  causn,  a 
qua  data  crat  eim  commuuis  ilU 
essentia. — lU.  p.  ifi. 

*  [Qua\st-  Cliriftt-  ad  Cirwron. 
In  Append. ed.  Ben.  p.  555.] 
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cannot  have  its  being  for  any  other  sake  besides  its 
own,  nor  can  we  truly  say  that  it  is  for  its  own  sake." 
And  this  author^s  reason  for  this  assertion  is  most 
judiciously  acute :  dvalrtov  yup  to  avai-rtov'.  prater 
causam  enim  est  cujuit  causa  non  e^t,  so  tlie  Latin 
translator:  the  author's  full  meatiing  is,  *  That  which 
hath  no  efficient  cause  to  give  it  beginning  of  heing^ 
can  have  no  final  cause  of  its  being,  or  rather  no  cause 
at  all,  whether  final,  formal,  or  material ;'  but  is  itself 
the  cause  of  causes,  the  prime  efficient  by  which  all 
things  are  what  they  are,  and  the  last  end  or  final 
cause  for  which  tbey  are. 

CHAP,  VllL 

Discussing  the  second  general  proposed^  ff^heifter  the  Making 
Something  of  Kotk'mg  rightly  argue  a  Power  Otnnijtotent. 

1.  The  discussion^  of  the  second  general  principle 
might  well  have  had  its  admission  into  divinity  deuid* 
had  not  some  school-divines,  by  disputing  whether 
there  can  be  any  instrumental  cause  of  creation,  given 
it  a  colourable  pretence  for  intruding  itself.  Their 
meaning  may  in  more  civil  language  be  thus  expressed: 
*'  Whether  the  power  of  creating  may  by  omnipotency 
be  delegated  to  any  agent  not  omnipotent  ?"  Thai 
omnipotency  itself  cannot  be  delegated,  all  agree.  Now 
if  the  production  of  spiritual  grace  in  the  heart  of  roan 
be  a  true  and  proper  effect  of  creative  poVFer,  thejr 
who  teach  that  the  sacraments  of  the  gospel  do  confer 
grace  ex  opere  operato,  that  is,  by  their  proper  effi- 
cacy, are  engaged  to  make  proof,  that  the  power  of 
creation  may  be  delegated  by  the  Almighty  Father 
either  to  the  consecrated  sacramentary  elements,  or  to 
the  priest  which  consecrates  them.     But  leaving  the 

*  See  chap,  iii-  4.  3. 
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I  discussion  of  this  question  (in  the  explication  of  whose 
ierms  or  meaning  the  favourers  or  inaintaiaers  of  it 
So  not  agree)  unto  its  propter  place,  our  present  ques- 
tion iSj  whether  ability  to  create  substances  visible  or 
invisible  doth  necessarily  infer  it  to  be  omnipotent? 

IBpiritual  grace,  all  grant,  is  no   substance  ;   but  here 
again  the  schoolmen  have  troubled   themselves   and 
their  readers  with  a  question,  if  not  more  curious,  yet 
RS  unnecessary  as  the  former;  as,  whether  this  visible 
world,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  might  not  have  been 
created   immediately   by  angels,   as   by   God's   in&tru- 
,    ments?    The  question  (perhaps)  might  be  more  per- 
.tinent  and  more  distinct  were  it  framed  thus:    Whe- 
ther to  make  any  visible  or  invisible   substance   of 
iothing,  or  without  any  matter  precedent,  which  should 
remain  as  an  ingredient  in  the  substance  made,  do 
rightly  infer  the  immediate  maker  to  be  omnipotent? 
^hat  any  cause  efficient,  or  substance,  which  hath  been 
created,  or  hereafter  may  be  created,  could  be  enabled 
to  create  or  make  any  other  substance  without  any  135 
entity    preexistent  whereof  it  should  be  made,   is  an 
liypolhesis  or  snpposal  which  hath  no  other  ground, 
Beither  in  philosophy  or  divinity,  besides  the  uncertain 
grounds  from  which  some  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
^creation  is  a  prerogative  of  the  one  Omnipotent,  which 
™cannot  be  delegated  to  any  other.     This  truth  some 
labour  to  prove  from  this  maxim  ;  Inter  ens  et  non  ens 
infinita  distanda  e^t :  '*  Between  something,  between 
any  thing  which  truly  is,  and  mere  nothing,  there  is 

Ian  infinite  distance  or  disparity.*'  Now  this  breach 
of  disparity,  or  distance  iufinite,  (which  they  conceive,) 
between  something  and  nothing,  cannot  be  fully  ?nade 
up,  save  only  by  power  truly  infinite,  whence  it  may 
seem  concluded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
made  of  nothing,  save  only  by  powder  in  itself  onini- 
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potent,  or  absolutely  infiaite  ;  the  conclusion  itself,  or 
the  last  proposition  in  the  inference,  I  verily  believe  to 
he  most  true  ;  but  the  mean  to  iufer  it,  or  manner  of 
inferring  it»is  not  so  certain  as  the  conclusion  is  soimd; 
the  argument  is  but  calculatory ;  and  this  kind  of  ar- 
gument is  deceitfulj  unless  the  degrees  of  proportion, 
whether  between  the  disparity  or  congruity  of  terras 
compared,  he  determinate  and  certain^  the  degrees  cf 
disparity  between  sonietliing  and  nothing  cannot  be 
more  in  number,  or  more  infinitej  than  are  the  entilive 
degrees  of  any  created  substance ;  and  these  are  not 
actually  or  absolutely  infinite,  nor  can  the  disparity 
betwixt  something  and  nothing,  betwixt  nothing  aud 
the  most  excellent  creature  that  is,  be  so  great  or  so 
absolutely  infinite,  as  is  the  disparity  betwixt  lie 
most  excellent  creature  that  is  or  can  be,  and  the  one 
omnipotent  Creator,  who  alone  js  absolutely  infinite. 

2.  But  be  it  only  supposed,  no  way  granted,  that 
the  power  of  making  some  visible  substance  out  of 
nothing  might  be  delegated  to  some  creature,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  thus  delegated  would  not  infer  the 
exerciser  of  it,  but  only  the  author,  to  be  oniuipotcat 
For  to  be  omnipotent  includes  as  much  as  to  be  able 
to  do  all  things  which  imply  no  contradiction;  as 
much  as  to  make  all  things,  that  can  he  conceived  as 
logically  possible,  out  of  nothing,  because  all  sorts  or 
kinds  of  being,  numerable  or  comprehensible,  are  emi- 
nently contained  in  the  incomprehensible  essence,  of 
which  the  attribute  of  omnipotency  is  a  chief  preroga- 
tive* It  is  not  then  all  one,  to  be  enabled  to  make 
something,  suppose  a  gnat  or  tly,  out  of  nothing,  and 
to  be  able  to  make  as  many  things  as  now  are  extant 
in  tite  world,  or  nuich  better  than  these  are,  out  of 
mere  nothing.  It  is  a  maxim  evident  by  light  of 
reason  ^  that  no  donor  can  really  give  more   than  lie 
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lath  to  give;  suppose  he  were  willing,  enabled  and 
luthorized,  to  give  himself;  to  give  his  whole  nature 
rith  the  appurtenances  to  any  other  creature  already 
pjttaut,  or  in  possibility  to  be  created.     It  being  then 
apposed  that  an  angel,  by  sonae  special  delegation  from 
Ihe   incomprehensible   essence  or   power  omnipotent, 
light  be  enabled  to  make  something  of  nothing,  it 
were  not  possible  that  he  shouM  make  any  natiu'e  or 
ssence  more  excellent  than  himself;  yet  is  it  possible 
lat  there  might  be  some  more  excellent  created  sub- 
Itance  than  this  angel ;  yea,  of  necessity  there  should 
a  possibility  of  his  being  more  excellent  in  his  kind 
khan  now  he  is.      However,  for  him  to  give,  for  him 
bestow  a  more  excellent  being  upon  that  which  is 
lot,  than  for  the  present  he  himself  hath,  is  no  way 
assible  :  suppose  then  he  might  entirely  alienate  from 
limself,  or  bequeath    the  best  being  which  for  the  136 
present  he  hath,  upon  some  possibility  of  being,   or 
advance  some  numerable  not-being  to  his  own  estate 
by  liis  utter  annihilation,  this  could  not  argue  him  to 
be  omnipotent,  because  there  be  many  other  effects 
|>ossible,  which  are  not  in  bis  power  to  produce,  albeit 
he  could  resume  that  which  he  had  given  unto  another, 
and  bestow  it  again  where  he  pleased.     Lastly,  seeing 
the  prime  Essence,  who  alone  is  absolutely  infinite^  did 
not  make  all  things  out  of  nothing  by  a  necessity  of 
future,  but  becaiise  it  was  bis  will  so  to  make  them,  no 
creature,  by  any  delegated  power  imaginable,  could  pos- 
siblymake  anyone  things  or  more  things,  out  of  nothing, 
besides  those  which  the  Omnipotent  was  willing  should 
be  so  made,  nor  these  any  better,  eitlier  for  substance 
or  quality,  than  his  will  was  they  should  be.     Nor 
could  any  creature  be  enabled,  by  his  will,  out  of  nothing 
to  make  any  thing  which  was  not  eminently  contained 
_in  the  nature  of  that  creature  to  whom  this  power  of 
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creating  is  supposed  to  be  by  bis  will  delegated.  For 
albeit  some  efficient  or  productive  causes  bring  forth 
efTects  for  substance  or  quality  more  excellent  tbaa 
themselveB,  yet  this  they  never  do,  this  they  cannot  do, 
unless  they  work  upoa  some  advautag^e,  which  the 
subject  or  matter  whereon  they  work  doth  afford  them; 
but  this  advantage  cannot  be  supposed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  substance  out  of  no  subject  or  matter  pre- 
existent.  All  the  excellency  ivhich  any  effect  or  sub- 
stance so  produced  can  have,  must  be  entirely  derived 
from  its  efficient ;  and  that  can  be  no  greater  exwl- 
lency  or  perfection  than  the  efficient  itself  hath ;  not 
altogether  so  great,  because  it  must  be  eminently  con- 
tained in  the  perfection  of  its  efEcient ;  if  go  be  the 
efficient  have  any  perfection  or  being  left,  after  the 
production  of  such  an  effect :  so  that  every  efficient 
cause  M'hich  is,  or  can  be  supposed  as  an  instrumental 
cause  of  creation,  or  as  enabled  to  produce  something 
out  of  nothing,  is  thus  far  limited,  that  it  can  produce 
no  effect  more  excellent  than  itself,  and  being  thus 
limited  in  itself,  and  by  dependance  on  an  higher 
cause,  as  well  in  its  being  as  in  its  operation,  it  cannot 
be  conceived  to  be  omnipotent ;  for  that  include  as 
rnucb  aa  to  be  illimited  in  operation,  or,  which  is  all 
one, to  be  the  operative  power  of  the  incomprehensible 
essence,  or  of  being  infinite. 

3.  But  though  to  be  able  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing  be  not  formally  aequipoUent  to  the  attribute  of 
oinnipotency ;  yet  can  it  not  hence  be  concluded,  thai 
any  agent  besides  the  one  Onmipotent  is  either  able  or 
can  be  enabled  to  produce  the  least  substance  that  is, 
the  least  portion  or  matter  ingredient  to  auy  bodily 
substance  out  of  mere  nothing.  To  lay  the  first  foun- 
dation or  beginning  of  being  of  any  finite  substance,  h 
the  sole  effect  of  being  itself,  and  therefore  of  that 
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rhich  is  truly  infinite  in  operation.     Whatsctever  is 
inite  or  limited,  can  have  no  other  kind  of  being,  than 
Hjorrowed   or  participated ;   and   this  kind   of  being 
Ejnust  be  immediately  derived  without  intervention  of 
any  instrumental  cause,  from  being  not  participated  or 
|l>orrowed,  but  from  increated  and  authentic  being.    To 
jcreate,  is  to  give  actual  being  or  existence,  without  the 
llielp  or  furtherance  of  any  contributor  or  confounder. 
iXToTV  if  this  power  of  creating  could  possibly  be  dele- 
Igated  to  any  created  substance,  it  were  possible  for 
that  which  ia  created  by  it  to  have  its  being  exfra 
ififinihnn  esse,  that  is,  it  should  not  be  immediately 
^Aud  entirely  contained  in  the  infinite  and  incompre- 
hensible essence  or  being.     For  in  this  very  supposal» 
I* that  one  created  substance  might  by  power  delegated 
from  omnipoteney  create  another^  it  is  necessarily  im-137 
plied^  that  the  substance  created  should  have  its  being 
entirely,  or  part  of  its  being  immediately,  from  the 

I  other,  which  by  power  delegated  is  supposed  to  create 
it ;  and  having  such  being  as  it  hath,  either  entirely 
or  in  part  immediately  from  the  other,  it  could  not  be 
immediately  and  entirely  contained  in  the  first  Cause 
of  all  things:  and  if  the  least  substance  possible  could 
have  its  being,  not  immediately  and  entirely  from  the 
first  Cause,  or  supremeEfficient,  he  could  not  be  actually 
and   absolutely   in6nite   in  being,   or   omnipotent   in 
working:  for  that  only  is  absolutely  infinite,  or  infi- 
■  nite   iu  being,  in  which  all  things  possible   are   im- 
"  mediately    contained ;    without   whose   incomprehen- 
Bjble    being    nothing    can    have    existence;     witlaout 
whose  immediate  operation   nothing  can  begin  to  be 
IL  or  exist. 

"       These  agitations  or  discussions  may  notify  unto  us 
the  strength  and  soundness  of  that  treble  rule  or  funda- 
lental  principle  laid  by  others,  and  before  touched  by 
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us.  Fit^t,  it  is  peculiar  unto  art  to  turn  bodies,  al- 
ready formed  and  perfected  by  nature,  into  another 
fashion:  it  is  the  property  of  nature,  and  of  natural 
and  6nite  agents,  to  work  the  unfashioned  or  confused 
matter  into  some  determinate  form  or  set  kind  of 
being  :  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  omnipotent  Maker 
to  afford  natural  agents  the  entire  matter  and  stuff 
whereon  they  work,  and  to  bestow  on  them  such  beii^ 
Bs  they  have,  whether  that  be  material  or  immaterial, 
celestial  or  sublunary,  spiritual  or  bodily  ;  and  to  be- 
stow it  entirely  without  the  help  of  any  coefficient, 
without  the  contribution  of  any  stuflfor  matter,  of  any 
reality  preesistent. 
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Of  Divine  Providence  in  general:  and  ftotv  Con- 
Hnge7icif  and  Necessity  in  Things  created  are  sub- 
ject unto  it^ 


CHAP.   IX. 


Of  the  perpetual  Dependance  which  alt  Things  created  hat< 
on  the  Atmighly  Creator,  both  for  tftcir  Being  and  their 
Oj/irations, 

1.  But  will  it  suffice  us  to  believe,  that  as  art  hath 
its  proper  subject  made  or  fitted  by  nature,  or  as  more 
perfect  substances  presuppose  an  imperfect  state  in 
nature ;  so  this  imperfect  state  of  nature,  or  the  sub- 
ject on  which  natural  efficients  do  work,  was  made  of 
nothing,  without  any  coagency  of  nature  or  art,  by  the 
sole  power  of  the  Almighty  Father?  To  believe  4lJ 
this,  is  hut  the  first  part  of  our  belief  of  this  article  of 
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creation.     For  better  apprehendiDg  the  entire  object 
jf  our  belief  in  this  pointj  we  are  to  observe  the  differ- 
6iice  betwixt  the  dependance  which  art  hath  on  nature, 
or  which   works   artificial   have  on  the  artificer,   or 
rhich  more  perfect  natural  substauces  have  on  the 
Imperfect   substances  whereof  they   are  made,   or  on 
iieir  natural   efficients ;    and  the  dependance  which 
>th  natural  agents  and  patients,  and  which  efficient 
auses,  as  well  artificial  as  natural,  with  their  several 
latters  or  subjects,  have  ou  the  Almighty  Creator  and 
[lifaker  of  all   things.     Firsts   then,   nature   or  causes 
latural,  after  they  have  finished  their  projjer  works, 
id  fitted  them  for  art  to  work  upon,  do  not  cooperate 
Fith  the  artificer  in  fashioning  them  to  his  ends  or 
puj'pose :  the  artificer  again,  after  he  hath  finished  his 
k^ork,  doth  not  continually  support,  preserve,  or  apply 
It  to  those  uses  unto  which  it  serves,  but  leaves  this 
into  their  care  for  whose  convenience  it  was  made. 
!^he  clockmaker  doth  not  tie  himself  to  keep  all  the 
clocks  which  he  makes;   nor  doth  he  which  under- 
fes  to  keep  them  bind  himself  to  watch  their  motions 
erpetually,  or  to  observe  them  as  curiously  as  piiy- 
Blcians  do  their  sick  patients.     Again,  the  most  perfect 
irorks  of  nature,  as  vegetables  and  living  things,  de- 
end  upon  their  causes,  whether  material  or  efficient, 
Kfor  the  most  part,)  only  in  Jleri^  not  in  fitcto^  whilst 
ley  are  in  making  or  in  perfecting,  not  after  they  be 
lade  and  perfected.     The  lioness  doth  not  perpetually 
jiurish  her  whelps  with  her  own  substance  ;  nor  doth 
le  raven  continually  provide  for  her  young  ones;  or 
any  other  creatures,  more  kind  than  they,  perpetually 
support  or   direct  their  brood  in  their  motions,  but  139 
leave  them  to  fend  for  themselves.     If  the  Almighty 
Creator  should  do  no  better  by  his  most  perfect  crea- 
tures, their  return  to  nothing  would  be  as  speedy  as 
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their  production  from  it :  all  of  them  have  a  perpetual 
and  undispensable  dependance  upon  his  power,  not 
only  whilst  they  are  in  tnakiug,  but  as  gi'eat  after  they 
are  made:  and  thus  great  and  perpetual  it  is,  not  id 
respect  of  their  substances  only,  but  as  truly  in  nspect 
of  their  motions  or  operations.  The  imperfect  mass  or 
matter  whereof  bodies  natural  are  made,  is  not  only 
his  sole  work,  or  effect  of  his  omnipotency  ;  but  that  it 
is  workable  or  fashionable  unto  any  set  form,  this  hk6- 
wise  is  an  effect  of  his  operative  power  ;  it  could  not 
be  perpetually  thus  fashionable  but  by  his  perpetual 
working.  That  the  most  perfect  natural  agent  should 
work  or  dispose  this  matter  to  any  set  form,  this  like* 
wise  is  his  work.  He  doth  not  only  support  both  agent 
and  patient  in  that  being  which  he  gave  them,  but 
doth  perpetually  cooperate  with  them  in  their  motioDS, 
doth  apply  and  direct  their  motions  unto  those  eods 
and  uses  whereto  his  wisdom  hath  ordained  them. 

3.  Concerning  the  manner  of  that  perpetual  depend- 
ance which  all  finite  agents  with  their  effects  have 
on  the  one  Omnipotent  and  Supreme  illimited  EfBcirali 
whether  in  respect  of  their  existence  or  operation,  the 
disputes  in  schools  are  intricate,  and  the  questions  per* 
plexed  :  but  the  best  is,  the  ingenuous  reader  may  quit 
them,  if  he  will  be  but  pleased  to  take  unto  himself,  if 
not  an  ocular  demonstration,  yet  a  visible  representa- 
tion of  this  truth,  in  that  perpetual  dependance  which 
light  diffused  (whether  through  the  celestial  bodies,  as 
the  moon  or  stars,  or  through  the  air  or  other  inferior 
elementary  bodies  capable  of  enlightening)  hath  on  the 
fountain  of  light,  to  wit,  the  body  of  the  sun ;  or 
which  the  light  in  rooras^  otherwise  dark,  bath  on 
the  light  of  fire  or  candles  by  night.  So  perpetual,  so 
essential  is  this  de^tendance  which  light  in  bodies  en- 
lightened by  others  hath  on  the  bodies  which  eulight^a 
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Iheni,  that  some   good  philosophers",  from   observa- 
Uon  of  this  depetidaiice,  have  concluded,  that  lumen 
ton  est  inhiEsite  in  corpore  tllumhui/o,  sed  in  cor- 
f&re  lucenfe,   **  The  lightsoineiiess  which  a])pears  in 
these  inferior  bodies,  or  in  bodies  not  lucent  ia  them- 
selves, is  not  inherently  or  subjectively  in  the  borrow- 
ers, or  bodies  enlightened,  hvX  m  the  bodies  which  en- 
^ghten    them."     To   prove   this  conclusion,  they  use 
lis  antecedent — ^that  light  borrowed   or  participated 
loth  follow  the  motion  of  the  body  which  bestows  or 
?nds  it;   and  this  antecedent  they  think  sufficiently 
jroved  by  sense :  for  if  we  bold  a  looking-glass  to  a 
sndle  by  night,  the  light  which  for  the  present  ap- 
ears  either  in  the  whole  glass,  or  in  some  part  of  it, 
^-ill  alter  its  place  or  seat  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  caudle.     If  you  move  the  candle  higher  or  lower 
lan  it  was,  the  light  in  the  glass  will  remove  with  it. 
From  the  highest  place  to  the  lowest^  and  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  as  it  shall  please  the  mover  to 
'alter  the  aspect  betwixt  them;  so  will  the  light  move 
from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another,  as  the  candle  is 
■removed ;  and  if  you  take  the  candle  quite  out  of  the 
Broom,  the  light  will  follow  it,  and  leave  nothing  b;xt 
^darkness  behind.     The  same  observation  holds  as  true 
^in  a  dial,  in  which  the  light  or  shadow  constantly  fot- 
^hows  the  motion  of  the  sun.     But  to  hold  this  conclu- 
Hsion,   '  that  light  borrowed  from  the  sun  or  a  candle 
should  be  inherently  or  subjectively   in   the  sun  or 
candle,'  is  more   than  true    philosophy  will    warrant, 
,     more  than  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  former  ex- 
H^veriment  can  logically  infer  ;  for  though  light  in  bodies  140 
not   lucent  in  themselves  be  not  their  own,  but  bor- 
rowed, yet  in  that  it  is  borrowed,  it  must  be  truly  in 
_the  borrower,  not  in  the  body  which  lends  it.     For 
"^  Vide  Zabiirel.  de  Lummc. 
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every  one  \vhich  lends  is  presumed  to  transfer  the  use 
of  what  he  lends  unto  him  that  borrows;  the  borrower 
must  have  the  possession  of  what  is  lent  liim  during 
the  time  of  the  loan.  As  for  the  former  experiments, 
they  may  be  retorted  upon  such  as  use  their  help  for 
inferring  this  pretended  conclusion*,  *that  light  diffused 
is  not  inherently  in  the  body  enlightened,  but  in  the 
body  lucent  or  enlightening.*  For  the  mutation  of  iLc 
seat  of  borrowed  light,  whether  in  a  looking-glass  held 
to  a  candle,  or  in  a  sundial,  will  be  the  very  saiue, 
albeit  the  candle  or  dial  stand  still  fn  the  same  place; 
If  so  we  move  the  looking-glass  the  same  way  from  the 
candle^  or  the  dial  the  same  way  from  the  sun*  by 
which  the  sun  did  move  from  the  dial^  or  the  candle 
was  moved  from  the  looking-glass.  This  conclusiati 
is  most  certain,  *  that  the  motion  of  light,  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  body  which  diffuseth  it,  doth  no  way 
infer  the  light  not  to  be  inherently  (according  to  the 
inherency  which  it  hath)  in  the  body  through  which 
it  is  diffused,  but  rather  that  this  light,  however  in- 
herent in  tiie  body  enlightened,  hath  a  perpetual  indis* 
pensable  dependance  upon  the  light  of  the  body  which 
produceth  it ;  a  dependance  on  it  not  only  in  ^eri, 
that  is,  wliikt  it  is  in  production,  which  is  in  an 
instant ;  but  a  dependance  in  Jhdo,  so  long  as  it  cod- 
tinues  in  the  body  enlightened.'  And  we  cannot  better 
conceive  the  manner  how  a  line  should  be  made  by 
the  continued  flux  of  a  point,  or  a  surface  by  the  con- 
tinued motion  of  a  line,  or  how  time  should  receive  its 
continuation  from  the  continued  flux  of  an  instant, 
than  by  observing  the  manner  how  light  being  pro- 
duced in  an  instant  in  the  body  which  borrows  it  (the 
extremity  of  it  being  terminated  to  a  mathematical 
point  or  line)  doth  vary  its  place  of  residence  in  the  same 
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>dy,  moving  continually  from  one  part  to  another, 

iccording  to  the  degrees  of  motion,  either  of  the  hody 

phich  gives  the  light,  or  of  the  hody  which  ia  enhght- 

sned,  one  from  the  other.     If  either  body  could  move 

or  be  moved  from  the  asjiect  of  t!ie  other,  in  an  instant, 

[le  light  would  remove  from  the  body  enlightened  in 

ite  same  instant.     But  moving  as  it  doth,  the  motion 

>f  the  light  from  one  part  of  the  same  body  or  room 

ito  another  is  ijerpetual ;  there  is  no  interruption  in 

tbe  motion  so  much  as  momentary,  no  interposition;  of 

larkness  so  long  as  the  motion  lasts  ;  and  yet  it  is 

lot  the  same  numerical  light  which  thus  movclh  in 

the  body  or  room  enliglitened-     There  is  a  continual 

production  of  light  fully  answerable  to  the  continual 

guceession  of  the  motion:  the  light,  M'hilst  In  motion, 

^continues  no  longer  the  same  than  the  aspect  between 

Bihe  body  enligbteuing  and  enlightened  continues  the 

Hpame :  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  tiiere  be  not 

'     A    perpetual    production   of    new   light,    even    whilst 

neither  the  hody  enlightening  nor  enlightened  remove 

I  one  from  the  other,  whilst  both  stand  or  rest  upon 
their  several  centres. 
3.  But  whatever  philosophers  may  dispute  one  way 
or  other  concerning  the  proi>er  subject  of  light  diffused 
or  participated,  or  concerning  the  identity  or  multipli- 
cation of  it  in  bodies  uot  lucent  in  themselves,  but 
enlightened;  the  dependance  of  borrowed  or  partici- 
pated light  upon  the  fountain  of  light,  whence  it  is 
borrowed,  is  the  most  perfect  emblem  which  the  eye 
of  man  can  behold  of  that  dependance  which  all  things 
^numerable,  that  are  or  can  be,  have  on  the  incompre-141 
H|iensible  Essence,  or  inexhaustible  Fountain  of  being. 
^^Vhether  light  particij)ated  or  diffused  have  any  true 
!     inherence  or  no  in  bodies  enlightened,  or  whether  it 
be  present  with  them  or  in  them  (ad  modum  sptriia- 
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Hum)  after  such  a  manner  as  spirits  are  in  sublunary 
bodies  or  witli  them  ;  this  is  certain,  that  light  par- 
ticipated ia  not  deduced  or  drawn  out  of  any  matter 
preexisteiit,  or  out  of  any  positive  quality  inherent;  it 
is  produced  out  of  darkness  or  want  of  light:  mA 
lierein  it  is  the  true  emblem  of  ereated  entities,  which 
were   not   made   of  any  entities   preexistent,  but  of 
nothing.     As  light  participated    or  diffused  hath  no 
permanent  root  in  bodies  enlightened,  so  things  cre- 
ated have  not  their  root  of  being  in  any  matter  pre- 
esistentj  nor  hath  the  prime  matter,  of  which  things 
generated  are  made,  any  rotit  precedent  out  of  which 
it  groweth.     Such  being  as  it  hath,  it  hath  entirely  by 
its  perpetual  dependance  upon  being  itself.      The  raosi 
excellent   numerable   being   that    can    be    imagined  i* 
more  truly  participated  or  borrowed  from  being  itself, 
than  the  light  of  the  moon  or  stars,  than  the  h'ght  in 
the  air,  water,  or  ice  is  from  the  body  of  the  sun  ;  and 
albeit  the  forms  op  perfect  bodies,  which  by  operation 
of   efficients    natural   respectively    result   or  are  pro- 
duced out  of  the  matter,  have  a  being  distinct  from  the 
matter  out  of  wliich  they  are  made  or  produced  ;  yet 
even  these  have  the  same  immediate  dependency  upon 
the  incomprehensible  Essence,  or  inexhaustible  Foun- 
tain of  being,  which  the  prime  matter  bath  ;     as  the 
resplendency  or  irradiation  of  coloured  glasses,  be  they 
yellow,    green,   or   azure,   has   the   same    iramediatt 
dependance  upon  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  the  ligbt 
diflTused  throughout  the  heavens,  water,  aii*,  or  pure 
glasses   hath  :  unless  the  sun  send  forth   hig  beams 
upon  them,  these  colours  hare  no  resplendency*  they 
cannot  affect  the  sense  of  sight :  nor  can  any  created 
agent   (albeit  endowed   Avith  f[ualities  operative  more 
forcible  and  permanent  tlian  any  coloured  glasses  cao 
be)  produce  any  real  e0ect  without  the  cooperation  or 
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agency  of  the  incomprehensible  Essence,  or  inex* 
laustible  Fountain  of  being.  As  impossible  it  is,  that 
my  agent  should  mo\-e,  or  be  moved,  otherwise  than 
3y  the  virtue  of  his  almighty  power,  as  that  it  should 
save  Ijeing  or  existence  ejctra  ivjimtum  esse,  "  without 

[Jbis  infinite  being  or  immensity,"  or  that  the  continu- 

loce  of  it  in  such  being  should  not  be  comprehended 

his  infinite  and  interminable  duration,  which  we 

call  eternity.     Again,  as  light  borrowed  or  diffused 

|*throughout  this  inferior  worW  hath  a  being  in  its 
dnd  distinct  from  that  light  which  is  permanently 

Iseated  iu  the  fountain  of  lights  on  which,  notwithstand- 

ung,  all  borrowed  light  absolutely  depends,  as  being 
eminently  contained  in  it;  so  every  numerable  being 

lor  part  of  this  world,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  ttie 
elements,   mixed   bodies,  vegetables,  man  and   beast, 

[bave  their  proper  kind  of  being  distinct  each  from 
other,  and  distinct  again  from  the  incomprehensible 
Fountain  of  being;  on  which,  notwithstanding,  all  of 
them  have  more  immediate,  more  essentia!  dependance 
than  either  the  lights  or  diflferent  shapes  iu  a  glass 
have  on  the  sun  which  gives  the  light,  or  on  the  bodies 

^ which  they  represent;  and  in  this  incomprehensible 
Fountain  of  being,  all  things,  not  only  which  are,  but 
which  possibly  may  be,  are  more  eminently  contained, 
than  the  least  sparkles  or  portions  of  borrowed  light 
which  appear  iu  broken  glasses  are  in  the  body  of  the 

6U11. 

4<.   In  this  point  only,  or  in  this  especially,  is   the 

I  production  of  light  in  this  inferior  world  by  the  sun 
unlike  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Almighty  142 
Father  of  lights,  in  that  the  sun  produceth  light  or 
resplendency  without  any  free  choice  or  intelligence, 
but  by  a  necessity  of  nature;  that  is,  it  so  produceth 
light,  OS  it  hath  no  power  not  to  produce  it.     So  doth 
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not  the  Almighty  Father  either  create  the  things  that 
are,  or  preserve  them  in  their  estate  of  being,  or  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  production  of  such  effects  as 
they  in  their  several  kinds  and  ranks  are  truly  said  to 
produce ;  for  albeit  the  Almighty  Father  be  more 
immutable  than  the  sun,  yet  is  he  itninutably  free; 
for  freedom  of  wilJ,  by  which  creatures  rational  exceed 
all  creatures  merely  natural^  or  cajiable  of  uo  better 
endowment  than  sense,  being  a  true  and  real  branch 
of  being,  a  perfection  of  the  most  perfect  creatiuts, 
must  he  as  truly  and  really,  though  in  an  eminent 
manner,  contained  in  the  Maker  of  all  things,  aa  any 
other  branch  of  numerable  being  is.  Now  the  object 
of  this  freedom  of  will  in  the  omnipotent  Maker  is 
not  only  the  cz'eation  or  not  creation  of  things  that 
are  or  may  be,  not  the  preservation  or  destruction  of 
things  created,  or  of  the  several  endowments  or  quali- 
fications ;  but  part  of  this  object  of  divine  freedom  is 
the  enabling  or  inhibiting  of  all  his  creatures  to  exer- 
cise those  qualities  or  faculties  which  are  to  them  most 
natural,  and  in  their  kind  most  powerful.  Albeit  Ne- 
buchadnezzar had  power  to  make  the  flames  of  in- 
tended persecution  much  hotter  than  any  ordinary  ftre, 
though  other  tyrants  might  have  power  to  make  the 
like  again  much  hotter  than  he  did>  or  to  environ 
God's  saints  with  the  fire  of  hell,  yet  if  the  Almighty 
Creator  withdraw  the  influence  of  his  power  from  such 
fire  or  flames,  they  can  have  no  more  power  to  burn 
or  scorch  his  servants  than  they  have  to  cool  them, 
although  we  suppose  their  nature  and  qualities  to  be 
preserved  still  entire  by  the  same  power  by  which 
they  were  created ;  for  as  but  now  was  said*  the  inhi- 
bition or  enabling  of  natural  qualities  or  faculties  to 
exercise  their  native  force  is  as  truly  the  object  of 
divine  freedom  as  the  preservation  or  destruction  oi 
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le  agents  themselves,  with  their  qualities  or  endow- 
lents,  is.  For  the  same  reason,  the  sua  was  no  way 
i^ounded  in  its  substance,  nor  hurt,  nor  tainted  in  its 
ifluence  or  other  quality,  when,  by  the  Divine  Power, 
rhich  is  immutably  and  perpetually  free»  it  was  iahi- 
bited  in  its  course  or  motion. 

5.  That  the  Almighty  Creator  neither  in  our  time 
lor  in  the  times  long  before  us  hath  laid  any  such 
estraint  upon  the  sun  that  it  should  not  move,  or 
ipon  the  fire  that  it  should  not  burn,  is  not  from  any 
estraint  which  he  hath  laid  upon  his  power  by  his 
eternal  decree,  but  from  his  immutable  and  eternal 
reedoin.  We  may  not  say  that  he  cannot,  for  the 
[times  present  or  which  are  to  come,  lay  the  like  inhi- 
|bition  upon  the  sun,  iipon  the  Bre,  or  upon  other 
crelestial  or  sublunary  bodies,  for  exercising  the  func- 
^tions  most  natural  to  them  ;  that  he  will  not,  at  any 
Itne,  lay  the  like  restraint  upon  them,  we  are  not 
ound  to  believe,  until  thus  much  be  by  his  word 
Bvealed  unto  us.  That  God  cannot  at  this  time  bring 
Buch  a  general  inundation  upon  the  earth  as  he  did  in 
le  days  of  Noah,  we  may  not  say  or  think  ;  but  (hat 
he  will  not  destroy  the  world  by  water  we  must 
believe,  because  we  have  his  solemn  promise  to  this 
purpose  sealed  unto  us  by  the  sign  of  the  bow  in  the 
cloud  ;  but  when  the  iniquity  of  this  present  world 
shall  come  unto  the  same  height  and  measure  which 
Ihe  old  world  had  made  up,  we  believe  he  wiU  destroy 
^it  by  fire  i  for  other  mutations  in  the  course  of  nature, 
the  condition  or  exigence  of  times  ensuing  may  be  143 
such,  as  that  they  may  be  as  strange  ami  miraculous 
as  at  any  time  heretofore  they  have  been.  The  not 
interposing  of  miracles  in  these  our  days  proceeds  not 
from  any  net  passed  by  the  Almighty  to  the  contrary, 
nor  from  the  unchangeableness  of  his  eternal  will,  but 
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from  the  condition  or  course  which  his  creatures  hold 
dejacto,  whose  condition  or  estate  is  in  itself,  and  by 
his  almighty  will  so  to  have  it,  so  changeable  and  so 
improvable  to  different  purposes,  that  many  eveDte 
which  to  our  observation  would  be  most  strange  might 
upon  special  occasions  be  produced  without  any  change 
or  alteration  in  his  power,  whose  exercise  ad  ejira, 
that  is,  in  respect  of  effects  producible  in  the  creature, 
is  immutably  free^  xuitil  he  promise  to  inhibit  them,  is 
he  hath  done  the  general  inundation  :  and  although  he 
be  most  immutable  in  all  his  promises  or  inhibitions, 
yet  doth  not  every  promise  or  inhibition  which  he 
makes  induce  an  absolute  immutability  or  necessity  of 
the  things  promised  or  inhibited  ;  their  immutability 
or  necessity  is  the  proper  effect  of  his  more  solemn  or 
peculiar  promises.  Nor  are  such  inhibitions  as  he 
hath  set  unto  the  water  absolutely  necessary  from 
eternityj  hut  grow  necessary  in  revolution  of  time  by 
the  changeable  condition  of  tlie  creature.  And  albeit 
we  can  neither  prescribe  limits  to  his  will,  nor  conceive 
any  reason  of  the  mutations  which  fall  out  in  the  crear 
lures  by  his  inhibition,  by  hia  permission,  or  by  his 
positive  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  native  func- 
tions, yet  of  the  least  mutation  that  can  fall  out  in  the 
world  he  knows  a  cause  or  reason  ;  nor  doth  he  suffer 
anything  to  be  done  for  which  his  immutable  freedom 
in  governing  the  world  hath  not  an  eternal  rule  or 
reason,  infinitely  more  perfect  than  the  wisest  man 
living  can  give  any  for  his  beat  acts  or  undertakings. 
But  suppose  the  sun  to  have  that  freedom  of  power  in 
the  emission  or  not  emission  of  its  beams  which  men 
have  over  their  breath,  or  that  dexterity  in  temix?rio^ 
or  moderating  its  light  or  influence  which  skilftil 
musicians  have  in  modulating  their  voices,  and  the 
former  representation  of  that  power  which  Grod  hath 
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>ver  all  his  creatures,  and  of  their  depeodance  on  him 
their   beings   and   operations,  by  the   dependance 
?hich  light  hath  on   the  sun,  would  be  more  lively 
I     and  full. 

■  6.  But  the  psalmist  liath  made  choice  of  that  free 
^kower  which  man  hath  over  his  aniraal  faculties,  (as 
^bver  his  breath  or  operation  of  his  senses,)  as  the 
^nfoirest  picture  of  God's  free  power  creative  and  pro- 
vidence over  bis  creatures  :  These  wait  all  upon  thee: 
that  thou  7nay€st  gwe  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 
That  thou  ffivest  them  they  gather :  thou  openest 
^i/iine  hand,  thei/  are  filled  with  good.  Thou  hidest 
^bty  J^^<'^*  f^*^  «''e  troubled :  iltou  (ahest  away  their 
^^reathf  they  dic^  and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou 
^maeftdest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created :  and  thou 
^renewest  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  glory  of  the 
,  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever :  the  Lord  shall  rejoice 
^  in  his  works.  He  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  frem- 
■2/«M  .*  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  they  smoke.  Psalm 
P  civ.  27,  &c.  Yet  even  in  these  and  the  like  enible- 
^inatical  expressions  of  the  Creator's  free  power  over 
^Hiis  creatures,  or  in  the  choicest  that  can  be  taken  or 
^Lathered  out  of  the  prophetical  descriptions,  from  the 
exercise  of  men's  free  and  purest  thoughts,  there  will 
^|£till  remain  this  disparity^ — we  cannot  alter  the  objects 
^■pf  our  intellectual  or  abstract  contemplations  without 
^PK>rae  alteration  or  change  of  acts.  It  is»  then,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Almighty  freely  to  will  things  most 
^rfontrary  and  different,  without  any  diversity  in  his  144 
^nrill ;  and  this  his  free  will  not  only  worketh  greater 

N variety  or  change  in  the  creature  than  the  wits  of  all 
nen  id  the  world  can  conceive,  but  withal  irresistibly 
detenninea  the  issue  of  every  possible  change,  without 
any  shadow  of  change  or  alteration  in  his  thoughts  or 
resolutions,  which  in  him  are  not  many,  but  more 
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truly  one  infinity  than  any  one  thought  in  us  is  on^. 
This  disparity  between  the  identity  of  hia  eternal 
knowledge  and  of  his  immutable  freedom*  and  the 
manner  of  our  understanding  or  intellectual  choice,  I 
cannot  yet  better  represent  than  hy  the  former  dis- 
parity between  the  circle  and  many-sided  figures^. 
Man's  purest  intellectual  thoughts  or  actual  cholfcs 
are  in  the  contemplative  part  of  the  soul  as  angl» 
are  in  many-sided  figures,  all  as  different  each  from 
other  as  one  angle  is  from  another  in  a  quadrangle; 
and  every  one  ia  as  distinct  from  the  substance  of  thf 
soul  wherein  they  are,  as  angles  in  a  quadrangle  are 
from  the  sides  or  surface  of  at :  but  those  which  we 
term  or  conceive  as  several  acts  or  exercises  of  the 
Divine  Power — as  the  act  of  creation,  the  act  of  pre- 
servation, the  act  of  conservation,  the  production  of 
miracles,  &c.— are  in  the  Almighty  not  so  much  distinct 
one  from  another,  or  from  his  incomprehensible  essence, 
OS  the  angles  in  a  circle  are  from  the  sides  or  from  the 
circumference,  which  notwithstanding  is  a  totangle,  in 
which  there  is  no  sensible  distinction  between  sides 
and  angles,  albeit  both  of  them  be  truly  contained  in 
the  circumference,  as  all  power  and  freedom  of  power 
is  contained  m  the  immutable,  infinite,  and  incompn^ 
hensible  Essence. 

y  See  above,  p.  105,  See, 
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CHAP.  X. 

^he  usual  and  daily  Operations  of  natural  Causes,  with  their 
i&veral  Events  or  Successes,  are  as  immediatfli/  aacrihcd  lo 
the  Creator  by  the  Prophets^  as  the  Jirst  Creation  of' all 
Thhigt,  tvith  (he  Rea&ons  why  they  are  so  aitcribed. 

1.   From  the  forementioned   Imndred   and   fourth 
^Balin,  which   is  no  other  than  a  sweet  paraphrase 
ipoii  the  six  days*  work  of  tTeation^  anil  from  the  like 
jrophetical  etnhlazoaing  of  God's  glory,  which  amounts 
from  consideration  of  his  works,  the  intelligent  reader 
^-ill  inform  himself,  that  the  continual  rising  and  set- 
ing  of  the  sun  and  moon,  their  incessant  diffusion  of 
light  through  this  visible  world ;  tlie  jjerpetual  ascent 
of  springing   waters   into    the   hillSj  their  continual 
lecursion  from  them  into  the  sea;  the  limitation  of  the 
ea's  ebbing  and  flowing;  the  daily  growth  of  plants 
ftnd  vegetahles ;  the  motion  of  living  things  on  the 
earth    and    in   tlie   waters,    are    as    immediately   and 
entirely  ascribed  unto  the  operative  power  of  the 
>eator,  as  their  first  creation  out  of  nothing  was  :  yet 
the  reason  of  their  ascribing  all  this  unto  the  imme- 
diate and  sole  power  of  God  will  no  way  warrant  the 
truth  of  their  criticism  who  teach,  that  neitlier  the  fire 
Hdotli  truly  heat  or  bum,  or  the  water  really  cool  or 
^kioisten,  or  that  no  visible   creature   liath   any  real 
^P^peration  upon  another,  but  that  our  assigning  of  their 
motions  or  operations  as  true  causes,  in  their  kind,  of 
the  effects  which  we  see  daily  produced,  is  but  a  sole- 1^5 
vism  of  vain  pJtilosophy,  or  of  sciencesjafsely  so  culled; 
^whereas  the  right  resolution  of  this  solecism  into  dis- 
tinct and  Christian  phrase  is  but  this — God  doth  pro- 
duce heat,  cold,  moisture,  vegetables,  and  other  living 
^tbiugs.  [ad  prasentiam  creatttramm,}  the  lire,  water, 
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sun,  earth,  &ec,  being  but  bare  witnesses  of  the  Creator'? 

power  which  is  manifested  in  them^  or  of  its  operation 

in  their  presence,  by  which  operation  alone  all  those 

effects  are  produced  which   the   philosophers   ascribe 

unto  the  creatures.     And   most  true   it   is,  that  the 

Creator  doth  daily  work  all  thoae  effects  which  we 

attribute   to  natural  agents ;  yet  doth   he  not  work 

such  effects  only  in  them,  or  where  they  are  present, 

hut  be  truly  worketh  by  them  and  with  them  :  and  if 

the  Omnipotent  Power  he  truly  said  to  work  by  and 

with  natural  means  or  causes,  they  must  truly  work 

with  him  in  their  kind.     When  the  apostle  saitb,  In 

kirn  we   Hvet  and  movct  and  have  our  being;  this 

necessarily  implies  that   we  have  a  life   in   its  kind 

distinct  from  his  life,  a  motive  power  different  in  it» 

kind  from  his  power,  a  kind  of  being  likewise  distinct 

from  his  Infinite  essence,  or  from  being  itself.     But 

inasmuch  as  the  h'fe  of  all  things  living,  the  motions  of 

every  thing  that  moveth,  the  being  of  every  numerable 

thing  that  is,  hath  such  an  absolute  depcndance  M 

hath  been  declared  upon  his  creative  power,  hence  it  is 

that  the  prophets  and  divine  philosophers  ascribe  al! 

the  visible  effects  or  events,  which  time  presents  or 

place  accompanieth^  no  less  entirely  to   the   Creator 

than  the  first  production  of  their  visible  and  natural 

causes-     As  for  the  former  critics,  iu  whose  language 

God  only  worketh  in  his  creatures,  or  (his  creatures 

being  present)  they  might  with  as  good  reason  affirm 

that  the  sun  did  not  really  move,  but  that  God  did 

move,  the  sun  being  pi'esent ;  yet  could  he  not  move 

or  create  motion  ad  pmcsentiam  soIU^  uuless  the  sua 

did  truly  move.     The  truth  is,  the  sun  doth  move  or 

is  moved  by  God*s  presence  in  it,  but  he  doth  not 

move  with  it  or  by  it;  but  with  the  sun  or  other 

creatures  he  truly  worketh,  as  they  truly  work  with 
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it^irn.     And  by  this  coDcessiou  of  some  true  power  and 

[property  of  working   imto   natural   agents,  more    is 

ascribed    to   the    Creator    of   all   things    tlian  cau   be 

» ascribed  by  the  contrary  opintou,  whicli  utterly  denies 
all  power  or  property  of  working  to  the  creatures ; 
for  he  that  denies  any  effects  to  be  truly  wrought  by 
them  cannot  ascribe  their  abilities  or  operative  force 
(which  in  his  opinion  is  none)  unto  their  Creatar. 
But  *  Moses  taught  the  Israelites  that  it  was  God 
whicli  gave  them  power  to  gather  substance ;  nor 
were  they  more  bound  to  praise  God  for  the  substance 
which  they  gathered,  or  for  the  manua  which  by 
I  miracle  he  sent  unto  lheni>  than  for  the  power  which 
le  gave  them  to  gather  the  one  or  other. 

.  Yet  is   not    this    absohite  and    immediate   de- 
?ndance  which  every  creature,  as  well  for  its  being 
for   its  power  or   exercise  of  it,  iiath   on   the  Al- 
lighty  Creator,  the  entire  ground  or  reason  why  the 
eflects    which    are,    in    their   kind,   produced    by    the 
creatures,  are   by  the  prophets  wholly  ascribed   unto 
power  almighty:   for  this  dependance,  or  the  reason 
I     of  ascribing  all  things  to  God  which  is  grounded  on 
^Bt,  being  for  the  present  sequestered,  he  hath  a  pecu- 
liar title  to  all  the  works  or  effects  (especially  to  alll4<) 
of  greater  and  more  public  consequence)  wliich   the 
^creatures  produce,  from  his  skill  or  wisdom  in  con- 
Hlriving  the  combination  of  second  causes^  with   their 
several  operations,  for  the  assecution  of  their  last  or 
utmost  end.     Nor  was  the  entitative  goodness  of  every 


■,  *  Dput.  viiS. 16,17, iH.  "Who 
^Hed  thee  iu  the  wilderness  tvith 
^ftnnnJDa.  which  thy  fikthers  knew 
PKot,  ih'jX  lie  iright  humble  tb^e, 
and  thiit  he  might  prove  thee»  t" 
do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  I'nd  ; 
and  (lest)  thou  siay  in  thine 
kkeart.  My  power  and  the  might 


of  mine  band  hath  i;utteu  me 
this  ^vealth.  But  thou  t^halt  rc- 
tnember  the  Lord  thy  God:  for 
it  i»  Ite  tlmt  giveth  thue  potvt^r 
to  jlet  Wfalth,  that  he  luiiy  esta- 
blish his  cDvenajit  which  he 
svvarc  unto  thy  fnthers,  as  it  14 
this  day." 
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creature  in  his  kind,  albeit  considered  in  that  perfec- 
tion wherein  God  made  it,  the  ground  of  reason  <rf 
that  approbation  which  he  bestowed   upon  them,  as 
they  severally  began   to  be,  or  after  he  had   accom- 
plished them  all.     God  (saith  Moses)  saw  all  that  he 
had  made,  and,  loy  it  was  exceeding'  good.     What 
goodness   then  was  this  which  he  thus   commends? 
The  goodness  of  order  or  of  harmony  betwixt  them, 
as  they  were  parts  of  this  UQiverae.     This  harmony 
was   the   accomplishment  of  his   several   works,  the 
ground  of  his  praises,  and  the  complete  object  of  our 
belief  of  this  article  of  creation.      Hence   saith  the 
apostle,  (Heh.  xi.)  Syjiiith  we  believe — what  ?  S^cuta 
Jh^ta  esse ;  nay,  more  than  so,  KartipTtaOai  tov^  (u^y<lr^ 
that  the  workls  were  harmonicaliy  made.      It  was  a 
double  oversight  in  some  good  divines,  from  one  or 
both  of  these  two  principles,  {Omne  ens  qua  eus,  est 
bonuin,)  'Whatsoever  hath  being  is  good;'  *  Whatsoever 
is,  was  made  by  God,  and  all  things  which  God  made 
were  good,'  to  infer,  that  sin^  or  moral  evil,  could  havt 
no  positive  entity;  for  the  greater  the  etititative  good- 
ness of  any  creature  is,  the  greater  measure  of  moral 
evil  it  always  includes,  unless  its  entttative  goodness 
hold  such  harmony  or  correspondency  with  the  rest 
as  may  help  to  make  up  or  support  that  goodness  of 
order,  that  is,  that  goodness  of  coordinatioii  amongst 
themselves,  or  of  that  joint  subordination   unto  their 
Creator,  which  he  first  framed  and  placed  in  this  uni- 
verse, as  it  was  his  work.  Unless  sin,  or  moral  e^il,  had 
some  positive  entity,  or  some  positive  degrees  or  mea- 
sure, all  sins  should  be  equal,  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sin,  no  numerical  difference  or  degrees 
betwixt  particular  sins  of  the  same  kind.     But  of  the 
nature  of  sin  or  moral  evil,  and  how  compatible  ibis 
evil  is  with   goodness  entitative,  more  at   large,  hy 
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rod's  assistance,  in  the  treatise  of  Original  Sin,  or  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  sons  of  wrath,  which  estate 
'^every  child  of  Adam,  by  participation  of  this  first  sin, 
doth  iuherit.     The  peculiar  title  which  the  Almighty 
Creator  by  right  of  creation,  or  by  the  combination  or 
^ntrivance  of  natural  and  intellectual  agents,  hath  to 
the  praises  which  either  the  soldier  or  statesman*. 
the  landlord^  the  husbandman,  or  such  as  live  by  mer- 
chandising, daily  rob  him  of,  will  come  more  fitly  to 
declared  in  some  following  treatise  of  Divine  special 
*rovidence- 

3.  If  the  reader  desire  a  brief  abstract  or  sum  of 

f-Iiat  hath  been  said  of  God*s  power  in  creating  the 

(world,  or  of  the  reservation  of  this  free  power  unto 

jimself,  to  alter,  to  innovate,  or  amend   the  estate 

wherein  he  bath  hitherto  preserved  it,  I  cannot  exhibit 

^tliis   general  view   more   clearly   or   more  succinctly 

Hthan  Justin  Martyr  hath  done  in  his  answer  to  the 

Hfourth  question  of  the  Grecians.     The  question  was 

Bthiii^    proposed:    An    Deus  Jaciat,  Jeceriive,  Jhciu- 

^ rusve  sit:  et  si  J'adt^  suaptene  voluniafei  afi  prater 

voluntatem  f      "  Whether  God  do  make  the  things 

that  are»  whether  be  hath  made  the  things  that  have 

Kbeeii,  whether  he  will  make  other  things  which  yet  are 

^not,  or  the  things  which  are,  after  a  better  manner 

than  as  yet  they  have  been  made?  or  if  he  be  or  bath 

been  a  maker,  or  continue  to  make  things  better,  whe- 

vther  he  do  all  this  out  of  his  own  free  will,  or  besides 

^his  will?"     His  full  answer  to  this  question  is,  FecitXVl 

Deus^  etjcicitf  et  factiirus  est,  suapie  sponie  et  volun- 

iate :  nam  creaturam  ipse  condldit,  qufs  antehac  non 

Jiterat^  volem,     Eftm  providentia  sua  in  eo  ut  sit, 

^P  '^  Vide  Satviajium,  lib.  7.  Baluzms's  trdilion.  16&9  ;  or 
num.  iiy,  A  passage  to  thia  Bibl.  Patv-  Par.  1575.  torn.  iii. 
elfect  occuiH.  lib,  iii.  p.  59-  of     num   377. 
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conseroat :  r/nod  quidem  est  facit,  Quam  etiam  in- 
stauraturus  est,  et  in  statum  meliorem  redacturus  per 
restituiioneni  sive  renovatiojiem :  quod  est  faeturns 
est :  nt  repurget  earn  ah  ahsurditate  omni,  ej:  rationa- 
Hum  iffnavia  coftfracta.  A^on  quod  per  judicii  «»«- 
siderationem  et  deliberationem  pas/eritts  id  quod 
melius  ^it,  invenerit ;  scd  quod  hnge  antea  et  prist 
quam  mundum  condkUtt  consfitutum  hahuerit  nt  face- 
ret.  N^eqne  enim  pos^ibde  est  ut  vel  ad  notionem  pel 
ad  jMitentiam^  Deo  posterius  quidquam  acctdaf,  quod 
priits  UQii  hahuerit.  f'^olentem  autem  Deum  mundnm 
creasse^  lilitd  est  documcntOt  quod  cum  JJeus  poinfnt 
plures  effieere  soles^  ?ton  jihtres^  sed  unutn  dun/fuat 
effi'cerit.  N^am  qui  plures  no?i  potest  condere  solet, 
neque  unum  condere  potest :  etquiunum  so/em  creare 
potttitf  necessario  fptoque  plures  creare  jxjfuit.  Qtio- 
modo  igitur  qiiosjacere  potult  plures  soles,  Deiiit  non 
feciti  nisi  cerfe  quod  plures  soles  Jacere  not u it  f  Sin 
qnos  non  Jecit  soles,  toluuta/e  nmi  fecit :  p&rspicuam 
utiqiie  fiierit^  eum  etiam  quern  feciiy  volnritate  feclsse. 
Et  velufi  sol,  ita  et  reliqueE  creature  partes  omnet, 
qu^  vel  obnoxi^  vel  uou  ohnoisiie  sunt  cori^upfihilttnB^ 
ese  voluntaie  IJei  et  id  quod  siuf,  et  id  quod  Jiujus- 
modi  sint^  habent. 

CHAP.  XL 

CoHtaining  the  Sum  (fwhat  w€  arc  to  believe  in  this  Artkk 
of  Creaiioiti  and  of  the  Diiiu's  whereto  it  hiudjt  u,t ;  trith 
(tn  IiiirtMludlon  to  the  Article  of  Mis  Providence 

1.  To  believe  that  God  is  the  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  iitclutl*?s 
in  it  Tin  acknowltidgment  not  only  of  the  six  days' 
work,  but  that  lie  stiU  makes  all  things  that  are,  and 
shall  make  all  tilings  which  hereafter  shall   be.     So 
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long  as  any  thing  wliich  hath  been  continues  in  being, 
so  long  as  any  thing  which  now  is  not  shaU  begin  or 
not  cease  to  be,  so  long  the  Almighty  continue  a 
Maker ;  and  inasmuch  as  some  things  which  are  made, 
1  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  made,  shall  have  no  end* 
■  he  continues  an  everlasting  Maker^  This  title  of 
^■Alaker  is  none  of  his  eternal  attributes,  btit  a  deno- 
^mination  ascribed  unto  liijn  from  bis  works,  which  all 
had  their  beginning  in  time,  or  rather  with  time,  or 
I  with  duration  finite  or  numerable  :  it  is  an  everlasting 
r  attribute,  for  that  properly  is  everlasting  which  though 
I  it  have  beginning,  yet  it  hath  no  end.  But  albeit  the 
I  acts  or  exercises  of  his  will  or  power  had  a  beginning 
^  with  the  world,  (for  they  are  always  in  the  creatui*e  or 
^kfiect,)  yet  his  will  and  purpose  to  make  the  world  are 
^     eternal ;  so  is  the  power  by  which  he  made  it,  so  is 

I  the  combination  of  all  these,  to  wit,  his  providence,  by 
Which  he  orders  and  governs  all  things,  coeternal  to 
his  essence.  All  modern  controversies,  to  my  know- 
ledge, account  it  an  heathenish  solecism  to  say,  '  God 
only  did  make  or  hath  made  the  world  and  all  things 
in  it,  he  doth  not  now  make  them :'  for  this  were  to 
deny  the  necessity  of  his  everlasting  work  in  pre- 
servings supporting,  and  contiuuing  all  things  in  their 
proper  being;  and  to  deny  this,  would  be  more  than  a 
solecism  of  speech,  a  real  branch  of  infidelity.  Is  it, 
then,  a  less  solecism  of  speech  to  say,  or  a  smaller  148 
portion  of  infidelity  to  think,  that  God  only  hath 
decreed  before  all  times  what  shall  fall  out  in  time, 
but  doth  not  now  decree,  nor  shall  any  thing  hereafter 
be  decreed  by  him  ?  Questionless^  if  his  decree  be 
coeternal  to  his  power,  the  same  with  his  will  or 
purpose,  if  he  cease  not  to  work  or  will,  he  ceaseth 
not  to  work  or  decree.  He  did  decree  to  work  when 
he  did  not  work,  or  produce  any  effect  ad  extra^  hi 
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he  never  produced  any  effect  or  work  when  he  did 
not  decree  :  for  he  worketh  all  tkhtgg  by  the  counsel 
of  his  will,  not  by  the  couusel  of  his  will  as  past  and 
ended  J  but  by  the  counsel  of  his  will  which  was^  which 
isi  and  which  is  to  corae ;  and  he  decreeth  all  things 
for  the  times  present  after  the  selfsame  manner  that 
he  decreed  them  from  eternity;  otherwise  his  decree 
were  not  eternal,  could  have  no  resenriblance  of  eter- 
nity. To  iuftr  tbat  God's  decree  is  an  act  past,  or 
that  God  doth  not  now  decree,  because  he  hath  decreed 
all  things  before  all  worlds,  is  a  solecism  or  ignorance, 
to  say  no  worse,  of  the  same  nature,  quality,  and 
scantling,  as  if  you  should  say,  *God  was  before  the 
world  was,  therefore  God  is  not  since  the  Tvorld  was, 
nor  shall  be  after  the  end  of  this  world  ;*  for  the  world 
could  neither  begin,  continue,  nor  cease  to  be,  but  by 
his  eternal  and  irresistible  decree,  which  neither  hath 
beginning  nor  end»  nor  can  admit  any  interposition  of 
change.  It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  Deity  iu 
himself,  or  his  decree  as  it  is  iu  him,  or  the  same  with 
him,  there  is  neither  pnvteritnm  uovjutnrum^  no  such 
difference  in  them  as  we  character  or  notify  by  these 
terms  past  or  to  come ;  yet  if  we  consider  God  or  his 
eternal  decree  as  they  include  a  reference  of  prece- 
dency to  things  temporal,  past  or  to  come,  or  as  times 
turreut  have  coexistence  with  him,  we  may  uot  deny 
that  God  was  before  all  times,  and  did  decree  things 
to  come;  that  he  is  in  all  times  current,  and  dotb 
decree  the  issue  of  times  present  or  ensuing.  Thus 
in  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  Almighty  Father  in 
present  with  us»  present  in  us,  as  our  Maker  and  Prc> 
server,  present  by  his  eternal  providence  to  order  and 
govern  us  ;  and  the  government  of  the  world,  spccialJy 
of  men  and  angels,  is  in  ti'Ue  divinity  the  pro|>er  object 
of  tbe  eternal  decree:  and  if  God  be  thus  with  us, 
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lothing  can  go  amisfl  with  us,  save  only  by  our  igiio- 
'rance,  by  our  misbelief  or  weak  belief  of  this  first 
article. 

2.  The  true,  that  is,  the  firm  and  sound  belief  of 
erery  moral  or  sacred  truth,  specially  of  such  fuada- 
lental  truths  as  are  contained  iu  this  article,  alw'ays 
'includes  a  correspondency  in  the  believer   unto   the 
thing  believed  ;   and  this  correspondency  must  have 
Hits  place.  Dot  in  the  brain   or  apprehensive   faculty 
only,  but  in  the  affection.     The  sympathy  of  affection 
^nnto  the  thing  believed  results  from  the  impression 
Hivhich  the  speculative  foi-m  or  representation  in  the 
^Kbrain  makes  upon  the  hearty  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
^ufTection.     The  means  gubordinate   to  the  Spirit   of 
God  for  making  this  impression  are  two — a  right  ex- 
^plication  or  branching  of  the  article  or  object  to  be 
Hbelieved ;  and  a  serious  and  frequent  itieditatton  upon 
Hthe  object  rightly  branched^  or  a  taking,  not   of  the 
truth  only,  but  the  consequences  of  it,  into  deep  and 
settled  consideration,  or,  as   we  say,  a  laying  of  both 
to  heart.     The  main  branches  of  this  article  are  three  : 
first,  that  God  is  the  maker  of  all  men  that  are,  not  of 
Adam  only ;  secondly,  that  he  ia  the  preserver  of  all ; 
thirdly,  that  he  perpetually  ordereth  and  governeth  all 
things,  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  by  the  irresistible 
uncessant  working  of  his  omnipotent  decree  or  will.  149 
In  our  belief  of  the  two  first  branches,  (be  it  less  or 
more,  weak  or  strong,)  so  it  be  uniform,  it  is  essen- 
tially included  that  God  is  good  to  all,  in  that  he  hath 
given  life  and  being  imto  all.     Of  this  his  goodness 
no  man  can  want  store  of  witnesses,  so  long  as  either 
he  enjoys  himself  or  the  necessary  supplies  of  life. 
One  special  duty,  whereunto  the  belief  of  this  article 
doth   immediately   bind   all    men,   is   expressly  com- 
mended  to  us  by  our  Saviour,  Matt,  vi, ;  the  general 
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neglect  whereof  is  more  than  sufficient  to  condemn,  not 
the  heathens  or  infidels  only,  but  the  greatest  part  of 
such  as  profess  the  Christian  faith,  of  infideUty:  J'ak^ 
Tto  tlioughl  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  ttkai 
ye  9h(dl  drink  ;  7ior  yet  fir  your  hody^  what  you  s&ail 
put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  (he 
body  than  rament  ?  It  is  a  sin  for  him  which  h^ 
lieves  that  God  hath  given  him  that  life  and  being 
which  he  hath,  not  to  believe  that  God  did  give  htm 
both  for  his  greater  good^  or  that  he  will  not  increswe 
his  blessings  upon  him,  so  he  do  not  distrust  bis  fa- 
therly care  aud  providence ;  a  greater  sin  it  is  to  su^ 
pect  or  question  whether  God  have  not  a  more  fatherly 
care  over  all  men  than  he  hath  over  other  creature*. 
So  our  Saviour  adds:  Hehold  thefowh  of  the  air :  fir 
they  soiD  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  jeedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  theyf  In  that  God  hath 
given  man  a  better  kind  of  life  and  being  than  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  this  is  an  undoubted  pledge  unto  nW, 
that  he  hath  prepared  far  better  food  for  them  thau 
for  birds  and  beasts,  an  everlasting  food,  so  they  do 
not  distrust  his  providence;  and  as  he  provideth  bett«f 
food  for  man  than  for  beast,  so  hath  he  better  raiment 
for  them  in  store  than  he  hath  for  vegetables,  so  they 
will  seek  it  from  him,  and  not  be  their  own  carvera- 
Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  adfl  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature  ?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for 
raiment  P  Consider  the  lilies  (f  the  fields  how  tkep 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  :  and  yet 
I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  giory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  JVherefbret  if  God 
so  clothe  the  grass  qf  the  field,  which  to-day  ts,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  mucJi 
tnore  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?     That  to  di»- 
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trust  God's  providence  or  doubt  of  liis  lore — of  such 
love  as  is  ready  to  bestow  better  raiment  upon  tJiem 
;lian  Solomon  in  all  his  royalty  Lad — is  a  poiut  of 
adelity,  ia   included  in  our  Saviour*a  inference   or 
anclusion,   Therefore  tuke  no  thought^  saying.  What 
*  shall  we  eat?  or,  iVhat  shall  we  driftk?  or.  Where- 
oithfd   shall  we  he   dotked  f    {Jor   after  all  these 
Vinga   do   the    Gentiles  seek:)  Jor   your   heatetdy 
Feather  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things. 
^Kts   it   then   unlawful    to   make   any  thing   which   the 
^■pentiles  sought  after  any  pari  of  our  care?     No:  the 
Hpentiles,  after  their  fashion,  sought  after  God,  who 
{as  tije  aposUe  saith)  ^^WA  to  all  life,  and  breathy  and 
all  things,  even  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  seek 
the  Lord,  if  haply   they  might  feel  after  Mm.  and 
find  himt  Acts  xvii.  25,  27-     The  only  reason  why 
they  did  not  ftnd  bim  was  hecause  they  sought  him 
amiBs ;  and  the  reason   why  they  sought  him  amiss 
was  their  ignorance  of  this  truth  which  our  Saviour 
and  St.  Paul  hath  tauglit.  to  wit,  that  God   did  give 
the  very  Gentiles  themselves  food  and  ruimcnt,  with 
other  necessaries  of  life,  even  life  itself,  with  all  its 
contentments,  to  the  end  that  they  might  seek  him 
and  taste  his  goodness ;   but  they  ran  counter,  and 
sought  only  after  those  things  which  were  good^  not 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  were  pledges  of  his  good- 
uesSr     And  the  more  eagerly  they  thus  sought  after  150 
these  temporal  good  things,  the  further  they  ran  from 
(be  Fountain  of  goodness,  which  alone  must  sweeten 
the  best  things  we  can  desire,  and  season  our  souls  for 
tlie  right  entertainment  or  fruition  of  them, 
^ft  3.  Our  speculative  assent  unto  this  article,  or  appro- 
bation of  this  truth,  whereof  these  Gentiles  were  igno- 
rantj  will  rather  aggravate  than  mitigate  our  Saviour's 
censure  of  them,  if  we  be  as  greedy  seekers  after  the 
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necessities  of  life,  or  as  solicitous  hunters  after  super- 
fluities, as   tiie   Gentiies  were.     The   distiuctions  or 
divisions  of  care»  with  annotations  what  kind  of  care 
is  by  our  Saviour  forhidden,  what  allowed  of,  are  easy 
to  be  found,  almost  in  every  writer,  especially  in  the 
expositors  of  that  sixth  chapter  of   Matthew  ;   bnt, 
whether  through  the  default  of  hearers  or  of  teachers, 
or  respectively  of  bothj  too   much    liberty   is  every 
where  taken  for  employing  the  greatest  part  of  raen'a 
times  and  endeavours  in  providing  things  of  this  life. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  prohibitions  which   have  been 
given  by  our  Saviour  to  the   contrary,  covetousoeis 
and  ambition,  the  two  grand  enemies  of  belief  in  God 
and  his  loving  providence,  have  nowhere   in   any  age 
thriven  better  than  amongst  zealous  Christian  pro- 
fessors in  these  later  times;  and — which  is  most  to  Iw 
lamented — scripture  is  secretly  opposed  to  scripture  for 
justifying  or  countenancing  unchristian  care  of  worldlr 
matters.     The  warrant  which  many  take  to  themselves 
from  the  mistaken  sense  of  one  place  in  St.  Paul  •*,  Hf 
that  provideth  not  for  his  family  h  worse  than  m 
if\fidely  is  used  as  a  countermand  to  our  Saviour's  pro- 
hibition ;  for  the  right  limitation  whereof,  the  ouly 
caveat  which  I  have  to  commend  unto  the  reader  is 
this :    as   St.  Paul,   how  mightily    soever    he    debase 
works,  (not  ceremonial  only,  but  moral,)   doth  nevT^r 
deny  their  use  or  necessity,  either  for  attainiug  to  jus- 
tification, or  for  making  our  election  sure,  but  only 
seeks  to  strengthen  our  reliance  upou  God's  mercies  ia 
Christ  by  denial  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  best  works 
which    we   can   do,  whether   before   regeneration  or 
after;  so  our  SaviouTj  albeit  he  seem   universally  to 
forbid  all  care  of  minding  temporal  contentments,  y«t 
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iu  deed  and  real  meaning  forbids  iis  only  to  place  any 
part  of  our  hopes  or  confidence  in  our  own  endeavours. 
le  doth  not  simply  forbid  all  care  of  things  temporal, 
iut  so  far  only  as  it  is  an  hioderance  to  our  care  and 
W'atchfulness  for  trying  and  tasting  the  goodness  of 
fod,  or  as  it  weakens  our  reliance  upon  ids  fatherly 

[providence.    If  we  be  watchful  in  prayer,  and  frequent 

liu  meditations  upon  God's  goodness  already  expe- 
rienced, our  care  of  heavenly  things  and  estimate  of 

[Crod's  goodness  will  better  teach  every  one  of  us  in  his 
everal  calling   the   right  limitation  of  his  domestic 

Scares,  than  any  general  rule  which  can  be  gathered 
from  the  nature,  quality,  or  quantity  of  cares.  For 
conclusion,  he  which  forbids  us  to  take  care  for  the 
morrow  commands  us  this  day  to  pray  for  to-morrow's 
bread ;  that  is*  to  pray  every  day  for  the  good  success 

*or  blessings  of  the  days  following,  with  all  attention 
imd  watchfutne«4S. 
4f.  Another  fundamental  duty,  and  one  of  the  most 
formal  effects  of  faith,  as  it  respects  this  article,  is  that 
^of  the  preacher*  Eccles.  xii.  I  :  Remember  now  thy 
^MCreator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth.  But  why  is  this 
^Biuty  in  particular  pressed  upon  youth  ?  Because  the 
\  prints  of  God's  creative  power  are  then  most  fresh  in 
I     our  nature,  and  might  transmit  a  fairer  copy  or  truer 

I  estimate  of  the  Creator's  goodness  unto  old  age  than 
Did  age  can  take  any  ;  so  young  men,  by  often  reflect- 151 
big  upon  the  present  comforts  of  health  and  strength, 
upon  the  activity  of  body,  the  quickness  of  sense  and 
spirit,  would  engross  them  deeply  in  their  memories. 
Youth,  then,  is  the  fittest  season  for  estimating  the 
benefits  of  creation,  and  old  age  the  choiceat  time  for 
I  surveying  our  unthankfulness  to  our  Creator.  If  the 
former  contentments  of  youth,  with  the  comforts  which 
accompany  our  best  thoughts  and  actions,  were  truly 
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calculated  in  our  fresh  and  choicest  days*  and  rightly 
wciglicd  upon  their  proper  centre,  our  lljaukfulaes 
would  reciprocate  upon  the  fountain  from  which  they 
flow,  and  be  turned  to  their  Uonor  in  a  measure  equi- 
ponderent  to  their  weight  upon  our  souls.  And 
nothing  but  wfiiit  of  thankfulut'ss,  in  such  as  \xH\c 
tasted  the  ordinary  benefits  of  creation,  can  hinder  the 
descent  of  God's  choice  of  blessings  in  great  abuD' 
dance.  Would  we  but  sequester  tliat  delight  which 
we  take  in  health  and  strength  from  ourselves,  and 
surrender  it  wholly  into  his  hands  that  gave  it,  he  h 
still  ready  to  renew  and  better  our  present  and  former 
estate.  Did  we  empty  our  hearts  of  pride,  of  self- 
delight,  or  complacency,  by  pouring  forth  such  joyfiil 
thanksgiving  as  the  psalmist  doth.  It  is  he  that  hath 
made  JM's  and  not  we  ourjfe/vcjf ;  it  is  lie  that  gires  us 
all  those  good  things  wherein  we  joy,  we  did  not 
receive  tbem  from  our  friends  or  parents,  we  cannot 
take  them  to  ourselves  ;  the  same  Lord,  as  the  psalmist 
elsewhere  avoucheth^  would  give  us  our  hearts'  desirf, 
even  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness  which  shall 
never  fail  or  decrease.  This  is  his  sole  aiid  proper 
gift;  for  though  we  could  take  unto  ourselves  all  the 
temporary  contentments  of  transitory  pleasures  whicb 
either  our  hearts  could  wish  or  our  inventions  talcu- 
late,  yet  should  we  not  have  our  hearts*  desire  so  long 
as  we  fix  our  delight  either  in  the  things  enjoyed  or 
in  the  enjoying  of  them,  and  not  in  the  Lord  which 
gave  them  unto  usj  and  us  power  to  enjoy  them. 

From  thus  delighting  in  the  Lord,  or  from  render- 
ing according  to  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  us,  the 
general  withdrawiuents  are  but  two :  first,  an  over- 
pricing of  such  externals  as  procure  or  increase  our 
contentments  ;  secondly,  an  overvaluing  the  fear  or 
dread  of  men's  persons,  or  other  externals  which  seeia 
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menace  disgrace,  vexation,  or  torment  unto  tis,  if 

re  should  do  as  in  our   calmest  tlioiights  we  often 

^desire  to  do.     7^1:e  sinister  swoy  of  botli  temptations 

ior  Hithdrawmeiits  from  the  duties  commended  unto 
lis  cannot  be  otherwise  counterpoised,  than  by  taking 
the  last  branch  of  this  article  into  deep  and  serious  con- 
Bideration.     The  last  branch  was,  that  God  doth  not 
only  make  and  preserve  us,  but  doth  withal  perpe- 
^tually  order,  direct,  and  govern  both  us  and  fill  the 
■externals   which   we  love  or  fear,  by  his  all-seeiiif^t 
ever-working  decree  or  counsel.     If  our  souls  or  senses 
■liave  for  once  or  twice  been  overjoyed  with  the  pos- 
session of  any  externals  or  instrumental  causes  of  con- 
?ntment»  let  us  call  to  mind,  that  as  the  altnighly 
!!!reator  gives  both   us  and    theni    their  being,  so  he 
likewise  stints  and  limits  as  well  their  operations  as 
5ur  capacities  to  receive  their  impressions  at  his  plea- 
Bure.     The  same  externals  which  forn*erly  wrought 
our  comfort  or  contentments  may  procure  our  grief 
and   misery  by  too  much   or  unseasonable  familiarity 

twith  them,  or  fruition  of  them.     If,  in   fear  or  dread 
ef  evil  menaced  by  man,  or  represented  to  us  by  tire, 
by  sword,  or  other  unruly  instruments  of  wrath  or 
vengeance,  we  cannot  hope  that  the  almighty  Creator 
will  by  miracle  abate  their  strength,  or  inhibit  the 
lexercise  of  their  native  qualities  or  dispositions,  as  hely^ 
^Kid    in   Daniel   and  the  three  children*s  cases ;    yet^ 
^knless  our  faith  in  the  hist  branch  of  this  article  fail. 
It  will  confirm  us  in  this  resolution,  that  he  can  and 
will  so  contrive  the  concurrence  of  hurtful  agents  as 
ihey  shall  become  instruments  of  greater  good  to  sucfi 
^ks  love   him,  and  m   temptations  adhere  tinto  hhn. 
■     "llie  rule  or  maxim  is  universally  true,*  No  agent  or 
instrument,   whether   of   temporal   harm   or   comfort, 
whether  of  joy  or  grief,  can  work  any  other  ways,  or 
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any  furtlier,  than  he  by  his  eternal  decree  or  providence 
liath  appointed  it  for  the  present  to  work  ;  and  in  that 
promise  made  unto  us  by  our  npostle,  that  he  will  not 
suffer  us  io  be  tempted  above  our  strength^  it  is  in- 
cluded that  he  will  so  restrain  or  abate  the  force  ami 
efficacy  of  all  second  causesj  as  they  shall  not  conquer 
our  patience  or  quell  the  comfort  of  our  unwounded 
conscience. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Thongh  Nothing  can  Jkll  out  otherwist  than  God  hath 
decreed^  yet  God  hath  decreed  that  many  7^Mngs  mta/ 
fail  out  otherwise  than  they  do. 

1.  Men,  otherwise  of  light  and  vain  behaviour, 
gain  oftentimes  respect  amongst  the  multitude  by 
pretended  descent  from  worthy  families  with  whona 
their  names  have  some  alliance :  so  do  inconsiderate 
positions  or  conclusions,  dangerously  erroneous,  many 
times  get  more  esteem  among  the  learned  than  ordi- 
nary truths  dOj  as  being  mistaken  for  the  true  and 
natural  offsprings  of  undoubted  maxims.  There  is 
no  Christian  but  thinks  himself  bound  upon  his  aUe- 
giance  to  submit  his  assent  unto  the  former  principle, 
'It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  wliich  God 
hath  decreed  not  to  be,  or  any  thing  wliich  is  shoulil 
otherwise  be  than  God  hath  decreed  it  should  be  ;*  aud 
many,  which  make  a  conscience  as  weU  of  their  words 
as  of  their  ways,  (herein  perhaps  especially  faulty, 
that  they  are  too  zealously  solicitous  not  to  speak 
amiss,)  make  no  scruple  of  entertaining  these  and  the 
like  inferences  following,  as  naturally  descending  from 
the  former  maxim  :  '  It  is  impossible  aught  should 
fall  out  otherwise  than  it  doth ;  all  things  in  respect 
of  God  and  his  omnipotent  decree  are  necessary  ;  cwu- 
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tiugency  is  but  a  solecism  of  secular  language,  or  if 
any  thing  may  without  offence  be  termed  contingent, 
it  must  be  reputed  such  only  with  reference  to  second 
causes,' 

B^     2,  Howbeit,  such  good  men  as  do  thus  write  and 

^Meak  will  give  \m  leave  (I  know)  to  take  it  in  the 
^rst  place  as  granted^  that  God  is  wiser  than  we  are, 
and  knows  the  nature  of  all  things  and  their  differences 
better  than  they  or  we  do.    This  being  granted,  we  will 

■  in  the  second  place  suppose  that  contingency  is  not 
a  mere  fictitious  name  of  that  which  is  not,  as  Trjige- 
laphus,  nor  altogether  synonymal  to  necessity.  The 
question  about  contingency,  and  of  its  difference  from 
necessity,  is  not  such  as  one  in  merriment  once  pro- 
posed in  schools  ;  An  chimera  calcitrans  in  vacuo 
terat  calceos:  the  very'  names  of  contingency  and 
fiecessiltf  to  ordinary  Latintsts  differ  more  than  etiais 
and  gladius,  than  vestts  and  indumentum^  betwixt 
which  perhaps  the  ancient  Latin  artificers  or  noraen-153 
clators  knew  some  difference  :  yet  was  it  impossible 
for  them  to  know  any  thing  whicli  God  knew  not,  who, 
out  of  all  controversy,  knows  the  true  difference  between 
contingency  and  necessity  much  better  than  we  can 

B<do:  for  both  of  them  are  entities  of  his  making,  and 
Berve  as  different  laws  to  the  diversity  of  iiis  creatures, 
or  their  different  actions.  All  the  reasons  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  immutability  of  God'8  decree  to  the 
contrary,  may  with  greater  facility  and  strength  of  the 
same  decree  be  retorted  than  brouglit  against  us  :  for 
<jrod  immutably  decrees  mutability.  Now  who  will 
eay  that  things  mutable  are  in  respect  of  God's  decree 

Hor  knowledge  immutable?  The  heavens  and  other 
bodies  movable,  according  to  local  motion,  are  truly 
movable  in  themselves,  absolutely  movable,  not  im- 
movable in  respect  of  God's  decree  or  knowledge  :    for 
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he  knows  them  to  be  movable,  because  he  decreed 
them  so  to  be ;  he  doth  not  know  them  to  be  im- 
movable because  he  decreed  them  not  to  tie  sucb. 
imless  for  a  time  by  interposition  of  miracle.  It 
implies  less  contradiction  to  say,  Deus  immufahititer 
decernit  rnuiahilia,  than  to  say,  (which  bath  been 
accounted  vm  ancient  orthodoxal  maxim,)  Stahilis 
dat  cuncta  movere;  for  mobility  is  a  branch  of  mu» 
lability. 

In  what  3.  Every  thing  in  respect  of  God's  decree  or  kuow- 
ttU  tiii^ngT  ledge  is  altogether  such  as  God  hath  decreed  it  should  lie. 
[J'J^^^^'^If  then  God  hath  decreed  there  should  be  contingency 
'"  ^p;^*  as  well  as  necessity,  it  is  altogether  as  necessary  that 
i]«rree.  Seesome  cvcnts  shouM  be  contingent  as  others  necessary, 
j«nig.  3.  and  as  truly  contingent  as  the  other  is  necessary  io 
respect  of  God's  decree.  Albeit  to  speak  properly*  the 
natures  of  contingency  and  necessity  consist  not  in 
mere  relation  or  respect.  For  inasmuch  as  both  are 
immediate  and  real  effects  of  Divine  Omnipoteucy, 
both  must  have  absolute  being,  the  being  of  neither  is 
merely  relative.  Now  if  contingency  have  a  true  and 
absolute  behig,  it  is  neither  constituted  in  the  nature 
of  contingency  by  any  respect  or  relation  to  second 
causes,  nor  can  any  respect  or  relation  to  the  First 
Cause  deprive  it  of  that  absolute  nature  which  tlie 
omnipotent  efficacy  of  the  Cause  of  causes  hath  irre- 
vocably bestowed  upon  it.  Brieflyj  if  contingency  be 
any  things  it  is  that  which  it  is  by  the  omnipoteni 
decree;  and  being  such,  it  is  altogether  as  imjiossible 
that  some  effects  should  not  be  absolutely  contingent, 
as  that  such  effects  as  the  Divine  decree  hath  appointed 
to  be  necessary  should  not  be  at  all.  Or,  if  we  would 
make  impartial  inquiry  into  the  original  of  all  thiaj,rs, 
nothing  without  the  precincts  of  the  most  glorious 
and  t^ver  blessed  Trinity  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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4.  hy  contingency  (lest  baply  we  might  be  mistaken) 
Xvre  understand  the  possible  mean  between   necessity 

of  being  and  necessity  of  not  being,  or  of  being  sui:li 
.or  of  not  being  such,  or  between  necessity  of  doing 
land  necessity  of  not  doing,  or  necessity  of  being  done 
■or  necessity  of  being  left  nndone.     This  mean,  between 

aecessity  of  doing  and  necessity  of  not  doings  is  that 
Iwhich  in  agents  Intellectual,  as  in  men  and  angels,  we 
[(all  freedom  of  will  or  choice ;  unto  which  freedonr 
Ijiecessity  is  as  contradictory  as  irrationability  is  to  the 

lature  of  man,  and  contingency  as  necessarily  presup- 

[)sed  as  life  and  sense  are  to  reason  :  add  reason  to 

Pcontingency»  and  we  have  the  complete  definition  of 

freewill.     In   those   cases  wherein  the   Creator  hath 

exempted  man  from  restraint  of  necessity  his  will  is 
'free.     The  divine  will  itself  is  not  free  in  those  opcra- 

Itioijs    which    are    essential,    though    most   delectable.  154 
God  the  Father  i&  more  delighted  in  the  eternal  gene- 
kration  of  his  Son,  so  is  God  the  Father  and  the  Son 
Ju   the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  than  in 
the   creation,    production,  or    preservation   of   all   the 
^rreatures.     Yet  are  not  these  or  other  internal  opera- 
BlioDs  of  the  blessed  Trinity  so  free  in  respect  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  as   is   the   production  of  the  world. 
jWhatsoever  God  decrees,  he  decrees  it  freely,  that  is» 
Ko  as  he  might  not  decree  it.     Whatsoever  he  makes, 
le  makes  it  freely,  that  is,  he  so  makes  it,  as  that  it 
ras  not  uecessary  for  hitn  to  make  it. 


CHAP.  XIU. 

"^ofitiugemif  is  tibsohtU'hf  jtoasi/dt',  and  Part  of  the  Ohjict  uj 
Oiuitfpoiciwy,  tis  formal  a  Part  as  A't'tc***//^  is. 

1.  It  is  an  uii(]nestioiiab]e  rule  in  the  art  of  arts, 
"ihat  pro|>ositions.  fur  their  form  not  incoinpatihic,  may, 
I'roin  the  necessity  of  their  matter  or  subject,  become 
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equivalont  to  propositions  directly  contradictory,  whose 
indis|)eTtsable  law  or  nde  it  is,  that  if  the  one  be  true, 
the  other  must  needs  be  false — they  admit  of  no  mean 
betwixt  thetii.     Now  there  is  no  matter  or  subject  in 
the  world  which  is  so  absolutely  necessary  as  tbe  ex- 
istence of  the  Divine  Nature,  or  the  internal  operation:! 
of  Uie  Trinity  :  whence  it  is,  that  between  these  two 
propoaitioiis,  *The  geueratioo  of  the  Sou  is  necessary'— 
'  The  not  generation  of  the  Son  is  necessary,'  there  is 
no  possible  mean  which  can  be  capable  of  truth ;  the 
first  is  so  absolutely  necessary,  and  so  necessarily  truf, 
that  the  latter  is  eternally  false.     But  such  is  not  the 
case  or  condition  of  tbesc  two  propositions  following: 
•  The  creation  or  existence  of  the  world  is  necessary  — • 
'  The  not  creation  or  nonexistence  of  the  world  is  nece^ 
sary/      These  are  not  contradictories  for  their  form, 
nor  equivalent  to  contradictories  for  their  matter  or 
subject^  and  therefore   m^^Y  admit   a   mean    between 
them.    To  say  *  The  creation  or  existence  of  the  world 
was  absolutely  necessary/  hath  no  truth  iu   it ;  for  it 
had  a  beginning  of  existence  and  being,  and  may  Law 
an  end  ;  and  the  other  extreme  or  contrary,  *  The  doi 
creation  or  nonexistence  of  the  world  is   absolutely 
necessary,'   hath  less  appearauce  of  truth   in   iL     It 
remains  then  that  the  two  contradictory   propositions 
to  these  false  ones  must  be  true.     The  eontradictory 
to  tlie  former  is  this:    '  The  creation  or  existence  of 
the  world  is  not  absolutely  necessary.*     The  contra- 
dictory to   tlie  latter   is   this :    '  The   not  creation  or 
nonexistence  of  the  world  is  not  absolutely  neeessaiy.' 
Now  seeing  the  world  is  created,  and  yet  it  was  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  created^  both  these  propo- 
sitions following  (seeing  either  of  them  is  a  true  mean 
between  the  two  former  extremes  or  false  ones)  ore 
niosL  true:    J.  *  Tbe  creation  of  the  world  was  pos* 
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Wble;'    2.  'The  not  creation  of  the  world  was  pos* 

liWe.*     And  if  as  well  the  not  creation  as  the  creation 

'the  world  was  possible,  we  may  not  deny  thnt  God 

iid   freely  create   itj    seeing   freedom    properly  tiiken 

iflndes,  or  is  a  possibility  of,  doing  or  not  doing.     It 

^'as  likewise  free  for  the  Almighty  to  create  or  not  to 

create  man  or  angel;  but  his  free  purpose  to  create 

lein  after  his  own  image  being  supposed,  it  was  not  155 

ely  possible,  but  altogether  necessary,  that  they 
lould  be  created  good :  inasmuch  as  he  is  goodness 
'  kself,  it  ia  not  possible  that  evil  should  be  created  by 
^liini,  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  it:  as  is  his  being, 
BO  is  his  goodness,  perpetually  absolute,  eternally  ne- 
essary.  But  though  men  and  angels  were  necessarily 
ereated  good,  yet  their  goodness  in  the  beginning  was 
iHUtable,  not  perpetually  necessary.  The  question  is, 
i'hether  coutinuance  in  that  goodness  wherein  God 
created  them  were  truly  possible,  in  respect  of  God's 
lecree,  uuto  euch  as  liave  not  so  continued,  or  their 
iioncontinuance  necessary ;  or  whether  neither  their 
continuance  or  noncontinuance  were  necessaiy,  or 
|both  alike  possible.  To  say  that  Adani*s  continuance 
in  goodness  was,  io  respect  of  God*s  decree,  necessary,  is 
-vidently  convinced  of  falsehood  by  his  fall :  so  that 
Ithe  other  part  only  remains  questionable ;  whether 
lAdam's  noncontinuance  in  the  state  of  goodness  were 
ISO  absolutely  decreed  by  God,  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  continue.  For  resolution  of  this  point,  we 
^are  to  inquire,  first,  whether,  in  respect  of  God's 
^Bpower,  it  were  possible  ;  secondly,  whether,  in  respect 
^kof  his  goodness,  it  were  necessary,  or  most  congruent,  to 
^kordain  or  decree  neither  a  necessity  of  continuance  nor 
Ba  necessity  of  noncontinuance  in  goodness,  but  the 
^  njoau  between  them,  that  is,  an  absolute  possibility  of 
continuance   and   an  absolute   possibility  of  noncon- 
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tinuance.   That  it  was  possible  to  decree  such  a  mutual 
possibility  may  thus  be  proved  : 

2.  Whatsoever  iitiplies  no  contradiction  is  absolutely 
possible,  aud  falls  within  the  object  of  oirmipoteucy: 
but  this  mixed  possibility  of  continuing  or  not  con- 
tinuing,  being  a  mean  betwixt  the  necessity  of  Adam's 
continuance  aud  the  necessity  of  not  continuance  in 
the  state  of  integrity,  implies  no  contradiction  ;  ergo, 
it  was  possible  for  God  to  decree  it.  That  it  impheft 
no  contradiction  in  respect  of  the  form,  is  a  point  so 
clear  from  the  first  principles  of  argumentation,  that 
he  which  understands  not  this^  is  neither  iit  to  dispute 
nor  to  be  disputed  with  ;  but  the  same  form  (uotwitk- 
i^tanding)  of  contrariety  applied  to  the  Divine  Nature, 
the  Persons  in  Trinity,  or  thuir  internal  operations* 
ndmits  no  mean.  What  is  the  reason?  The  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  absolutely  necessary* 
and  precedent  to  all  Divine  decrees  or  effects  of  God's 
power;  and  it  implies  a  contradiction,  that  any  thing 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  should  admit  any  mix- 
ture of  contingency,  or  of  possibility  of  the  contrary: 
but  the  nature,  state,  condition,  or  existence  of  man, 
are  not  proper  objects  of  the  Divine  decree,  yet  proper 
effects  of  his  power,  and  being  such,  they  are  not  ab* 
solutely  necessary  ;  and  not  being  necessary  in  them- 
selves, they  cannot  encumber  or  involve  pi^oijositioiis, 
for  their  form,  not  necessary  with  absolute  ueeessity. 
Whatsoever  had  a  true  possibility  of  being  before  it 
was,  may  be  actually  such  as  it  was  absolutely  |)ossible 
for  it  to  be,  or  such  as  it  might  please  the  Almighty 
Creator  (who  is  free  in  all  his  actions  ad  cA'tra)  to 
make  it.  It  was  jwssible  for  him  to  make  man's  gotwl- 
ness,  or  his  continuance  in  it.  not  to  be  necessary,  but 
contingent.  He  that  made  man  of  nothing,  liad  no- 
thing to  resist  or  hinder  him  from  squaring  or  framipg 
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H  liis  nature  to  that  abstract  form  of  truth  which  was 

Kju  itself,  or  (as  we  say)  objectively  possible.     For  ab- 

B  solute  omnipotency  includes  au  ability  to  engross  or 

I      fill  mere  logical  possibilities  with  true  and   physical 

substances  or  (|ualities,  as  truly  answerable  unto  them 

as  natural  bodies  are  to  bodies  mathematical.     But  15(1 

concerning  God's  power  to  decree  an  absolute  contin- 

;      gency  in  the  state,  condition,  or  actions  of  inen>  there 

I      can  be  no  question  among  such  as  grant  his  omni- 

I      potency  to  be  out  of  question.     What  could  necessitate 

I      bis   will   to  lay  a  necessity  of  sinning  upon  Adam. 

whose  fall,  or  first  siu,  if  it  were  necessary  in  respect 

H  of  God's  decree,  the  necessity  must  needs  proceed  from 

^  God's  omnipotent  decree,  without  which  nothing  can 

Iliave  any  real  possibility  or  true  title  of  being,  much 
less  a  necessity  of  being ;  for  Divine  oranipotency  is 
the  first  and  sole  foundation  of  all  being:  otherwise 
than  by  it  and  from  it  nothing  can  come  to  pass 
either  necessarily  or  contingently. 
3.  Whatsoever  is  and  hath  not  been,  must  of  neces- 
bsity  have  some  cause  of  now  being ;  and  as  is  the 
^vent  or  effect,  such  must  the  causality  be.  If  the  one 
be  necessary  or  inevitable,  it  is  impossible  the  other 
should  be  contingent,  or  merely  possible ;  both  or 
neither  must  be  necessary.  Man  we  suppose  did  once 
stand  upright;  hia  first  sin  or  fall,  that  action,  what- 
soever it  were,  which  brought  him  down,  tlie  evils 
which  thence  ensued,  are  not  mere  nothing:  evil  itself 
got  some  kind  of  being  by  bis  negligence  which  from 
the  beginning  it  had  not.  Of  all  or  any  of  these,  the 
question  still  revolves,  whether  they  were  necessary  or 
not  necessary,  but  eontiugent.  If  contingent,  we  have 
no  more  to  say,  but  God's  peace  be  on  them  which  so 
speak  and  think  ;  if  any  reply,  that  they  were  neces- 
sary, he  must  assign  a  necessary  cause  of  their  being ; 
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for  without  some  cause  they  could  not  be^  and  without 
a  necessitating  cause  there  was  no  necessity  that  Ihey 
should  be.  AVas  this  supposed  necessity  then  from 
man  or  from  God  ?  from  any  second  cause*  or  from 
the  first  Cause  of  all  things  ?  If  from  man  only,  or  from 
other  second  causes,  ihen  were  they  necessary,  not  in 
respect  of  the  first  Cause^  but  in  respect  of  the  second ; 
that  is,  some  second  cause  did  make  them  necessary 
whenas  the  first  Cause  had  left  them  free,  or  merely 
possible ;  which  to  affirm  is  contrary  to  their  positions 
with  whom  we  dispute,  and  in  itself  unconceivable. 
For  who  can  make  that  necessary  which  God  hath 
made  contingent,  or  subject  to  change  ?  What  cau  be 
said  tben?  That  God  did  make  man's  fall*  his  first  sin 
or  appetite  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  to  be  necessary,  or 
necessitate  his  will  in  his  sinister  choices  ?  This  were 
all  one  as  to  gay,  that  God  were  the  immediate  and 
necessary  cause  of  sin^  of  death,  of  all  the  evils  that 
have  befallen  mankind  since  Adam ;  for  he  is  the 
sole  immediate  and  necessary  cause  of  all  things  which 
he  so  decrees  as  they  cannot  possibly  fall  out  other- 
wise :  for  him  to  err  in  decreeing,  or  for  the  execution 
of  his  decree  to  be  defeated,  is  impossible.  In  respecl 
of  his  proper  and  adequate  object,  and  peremptoriljr 
intended  effect^  his  will  is  a  more  irresistible,  more 
iwwerfully  necessitating  cause,  than  any  other  cause 
wliatsoever.  Now  if  God's  will  had  been  to  leave  no 
possibility  for  Adam*9  perseverance,  his  fall  had  been 
the  complete  object  of  God's  decree  concerning  our 
first  estate;  and  by  consequence  God's  decree  or  will 
had  been  the  fii'st  cause  of  sin's  fii*st  entrance  into  tbc 
^vorld. 
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CHAP.  XIV,  1S7 

Vic  former  ConctusiuH  proved  hr/  the  Cwineiit  of'  titt  the 
Ancients^  whether  ChrUtians  or  Heathens^  which  iUd  didihe 
the  Error  of  the  StoicAs. 

The  incommodious  or  inconsiderate  epeeches 
%vhjch  some  of  better  note  and  antiquity  have  let  fall, 
were  (as  I  pei-suade  myself)  but  symptoms  of  their 
provoked  zeal,  or  eager  desire  to  salve  those  gross 
(absurdities  which  they  had  rightly  espied  in  others: 
but  it  is  always  more  easy  to  expugn  an  error^  or  salve 
B  particular  inconvenience,  than  to  provide  that  no 
more  shall  follow  upon  the  cure  or  medicine.     Had 

I  those  famous  lamps  of  God's  church,  by  whose  light 
many  gross  opinions  have  been  descried  and  reformed, 
eeeu  the  inconveniences  which  follow  upon  their  own 
positions   as   clearly   as   many   of   their  friends   since 
have  done,  it  would  be  a  foul  slander  in  us  to  suspect 
lat  they  would  not  willingly  have  altered  their  dialect, 
'or  taken  advice  for  expressing  their  good  meaning  in 
terms  more  safe,  more  proper,  and  more  scholastick. 
If  otherwise   we   abstract   their  speeches   from   that 
i*espect  and  reverence  which  we  owe  unto  their  memory, 
or  that  good  opinion  which  best  men  have  had  of  their 
sincerity;    I  cannot    see   wherein  tlie  necessary  con- 
sequences of  their  opinions,  as  they  are  usually  ex- 
pressed,  come    short   of   the    Manitheea*   errors,   or 
wherein  they  diSer  at   all   from    the   Stoicks,     The 
Manichees  held  all  evil  and  mischief  in  the  world  to 
fall  out  by  inevitable  necessity;  but  this  necessity  they 
derived  from  an  evil  author,  from  a  prime  cause  or 
creator  of  evil  only,  not  of  any  thing  that  was  good. 
And  better  it  is  (for   it  is  more  consonant   to   our 
Saviour's    advice)   to    acknowledge    the    tree   for  evil 
where  the  fruit  is  evil,  than  to  justify  it  for  gooil. 
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wlien  the  fruit  is  apparently  and  of  necessity  nought. 
The  pertinacy  or  st]fiin?sa  \i\  this  conimon  error, 
*  Evil  ami  mischief,  or  wicked  actions,  fall  out  by 
neL'essity,*  being  presupposed  equal*  they  add  less  sin 
or  error  to  it,  which  hence  acknowledge  a  prime  caus^ 
of  evil,  or  a  cause  evil  by  fatal  necessity,  than  those 
which  hold  evil  to  be  necessary  in  respect  of  his  om- 
niputeiit  decree  who  is  infinitely  good.  In  fine,  the 
MatiiclieL^a  were  gross  heretics  in  holding  evil  and 
niiscbief  to  fall  ont  by  inevitable  necessity;  but  tfan 
heresy  once  admitted,  it  M'as  rather  a  coiisonancy  of 
error  than  any  addition  of  new  heresy,  to  admit  tw« 
prime  causes  or  creatoi-s,  tlie  one  of  good^  tlie  other  of 
evil.  They  durst  not  slander  goodness  with  any 
crime,  or  for  being  the  author  of  any  thing  that  was 
not  good  ;  nor  were  they  disposed  to  flatter  greatuefs, 
«s  if  evil  were  no  evil  because  it  proceeded  from  it. 

2.  That  which  the  ancients  reproved  in  the  Stoicks 
opinion,  as  most  injurious  to  God  and  all  good  men, 
was,  that  they  held  all  things  (and  evil  things  amoDg^t 
the  rest)  to  fall  out  by  fate,  or  unavoidable  necessity: 
(his  foundation  being  once  laid^  the  roots  of  virtue 
must  utterly  jjerish,  and  that  which  we  call  vice  should 
be  a  mere  name,  or  matter  of  nothing;  there  is  no 
place  left  for  just  reward  or  punishment.  \A^hethi'r 
hyfate  the  Stoicks  meant  the  influence  of  stars,  the 
course  of  nature,  or  the  decree  of  God  (who  to  them 
was  all  one  with  nature) ;  all  was  one  in  respect  of  the 
15S  former  inconveniences,  which  necessarily  followed  from 
admission  of  an  inevitable  necessity  in  human  actions, 
whencesoever  that  be  derived.  To  say  it  comes  from 
the  first  cause  or  from  the  second,  is  merely  accidental 
to  the  error  or  inconvenience  so  sharply  and  justly 
reproved  by  the  primitive  church.  In  respect  of  a 
tradesman's  cpuimodity,  it  is  all  one   whether  lie  bf 


Etv.   fFhctcin  the  Stou-al  Error  did  do^SP 

Jrobibited  for  setting  up  or  trafficking  by  the  company 

Df  his  own  profession,  or  by  soiiie  Iiigher  powers,  su 

^lie  prohibition  or  restraint  he  as  large  and  pereinp- 

ry,  without  ho])e  of  release;  or  if  he  be  restraiuetl 

upon  his  allegiance  by  the  prince  or  privy-council,  his 

lio[>es  of  thriving  will  be  much  less  than  if  !ie  n'cre 

^^ied  only  by  the  local  statutes  of  some  petty  corpora- 

^Kon.     Thus  if  the  Stoick  derived  the  necessity  of  all 

^■faing9  from  the  revolution   of  the  heavens,  or  from 

other  second   causes,   as  their  supposed  guides  ;    the 

Jinpossibility  of  dohig  otherwise  than  we  do,  was»  in 

) every  Christian's  conceit,  evidently  much  less  than  if 
tare  derive  this  necessity  from  the  omnipotent  decree. 
Kow  the  danger  or  inconvenience  of  then'  opiniou  did 
formally  consist  in   nursing  a  conceit  in  men»  that  it 
was  ijnpossible  for  them  to  do  otherwise  than  they  do, 
or  to  avoid  the  evils  and  mischiefs  into  which  they 
fall  ;  and  these  dangers  or  inconveniences  are  so  much 
greater  in  Christiana   tliau  they  were  in  the  Storci<s, 
as  the  God  which  we  acknowledge  is  more  omnipotent 
than  nature^  or  the  Stoick's  god  ;    for  t!je  more  om- 
iiij>oteat  he  is,  the  more  impossible  is  it  for  any  crea^ 
ture  to  avoid  the  necessity  which  by  his  decree  is  laid 
ui>on  hijn. 
I         3.  In  respect  of  the  former  inconveniences,  or  of  the 
^^piiiion  itself,   it   is  merely  accidental,  whether  this 
necessity  be  laid  upon  us  by  coaction,  or  willingly  and 
I     cheerfully  entertained  by  us;  whether  it  proceed  from 
I     God's  power  or  impulsion,  or  from  his  wisdom ;  so 
our  actions  and  their  issues  be,  in  respect  of  !iis  onini- 
potent  power  or  will,  alike  unavoidable.     If  birds  and 
fishes  could  speak,  I  suppose  the  one  would  as  much 
complain  of  those  that  in  hard  frost  or  snow  allure 
in  with  baits  to  come  within  the  fall  of  the  trap,  as 
otlier  would  do  of  fishers  for  driving  them  vio- 
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lently  into  their  nets :  if  the  birds  once  taken  \ye  used 
as  hardly,  their  expostulations  would  be  so  much  more 
just,  as  their  usage  before  their  taking  was  more  Jdad. 
To  make  a  man  willing  to  undo  himself,  upon  fair 
promises  made,  not  with  purpose  to  do  him  good,  but 
to  circumvent  him,  is  greater  cruelty  than  can  accom- 
pany open  violence ;  he  that  wittingly  ministers  poison 
instead  of  physic,  is  in  all  men's  judgment  as  true  a 
murderer  as  he  that  kills  with  the  sword*  albeit  ttie 
party  to  whom  it  is  ministered,  having  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  danger,  do- willingly  drink  it;  and  the  less 
suspicious  or  more  charitably  affected  he  i$  to  his 
professed  physician,  the  greater  wrong  he  hath  id 
being  thus  uncharitably  dealt  with.  It  would  little 
boot  the  malefactor  in  this  kind  to  plead,  *  Albeit  I  gave 
it  him,  he  might  have  chosen  whether  he  would  have 
drunk  it,  because  1  did  not  enforce  him  with  a  drawii 
dagger  or  other  weapon  to  be  his  own  executioDer.' 
In  many  cases,  one  may  be  the  true  cause  of  auothers 
death,  and  deserve  death  himself,  although  he  be  not 
any  necessary  cause  of  hia  death,  or  plot  his  destruc- 
tion without  possibility  of  avoidance.  But  if  our 
willing  choice  of  those  ways  which  lead  to  deatli  be 
necessary  in  respect  of  the  Almighty's  decree,  so  that 
there  be  no  possibility  left  to  escape  it ;  he  is  a  more  ne- 
cessary and  more  immediate  cause  of  all  their  deaths  that 
15t}thus  perish,  than  any  man  can  be  of  his  death  whom 
he  poisons ;  and  if  the  case  stood  tlius  with  any,  their 
misery  were  greater  by  how  much  they  did  less  suspect 
his  goodness ;  however,  most  miserable,  because  most 
desperate.  Reason  and  knowledge  (the  two  ornamentfi 
of  the  human  nature)  should  be  to  them  a  curse.  He 
that  neither  knows  nor  doth  his  master's  will  shall  be 
beaten,  because  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  known 
it ;   but  with  fewer  stripes,  because,  not  knowjug  it* 
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lere  was  no  possibility  left  for  him   to  do  it.     Bvit 


fhaf  knoi 


*id  (loth 


shall  I 


heaieu  unth 
7ttamj  stripes,  because   the  knowledge  of  his  will  to 
uiiisli  sinners  and  re^vard  tlie  righteous  did  include 
possibility  to  avoid  death,  and  to  be  made  partaker 
f  life  :  if,  otherwise,  there  be  no  possibility  left  for 
im  that  knows  God'a  displeasure  against  sin  to  avoid 
,he   ways   of  sin   (those   are    death),   lii^   case  before 
d  after  death   \s   much   more   miserable   than   his 
horn  God  in  just  judgment  hath  deprived  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  tiie  Preserver  of  men  should  be  accounted 
^jnuch  more  favourable  to  stocks  and  trunks,  than  uiito 
^■Kiany  men  upon  whom  he  bestows  bis  best  gifts  in 
^ftgreat  plenty,  if  these  be  bestowed  upon  the  conditions 
now  mentioned,  or  be  charged  with  remediless  misery. 
4.  But  admittijig  their  misery  to  be  fatal,  and  inevit- 
able by  Divine  decree,  is  it  not  possible  to  acquit  this 
decree,  or  the  author  of  it,  from  being  the  author  of 
evil  ?    Did  the  Stoick  condemn  all  judges  of  injustice 
^^Ihat  sentenced  malefactors  unto  violent  death,  whereto^ 
^Pl)y  their  opinion,  all  that  suffered  it  were  inevitably 
i     destinated  ?    Perhaps  the  fear  of  censure  in  public 
,     courts  did  make  them  silent  in  this  point ;  but  was  not 
this  care  to  keep  themselves  harmless,  or  fear  not  to 
offend  magistrates,  altogether  fatal?    Galen  (to  my  re- 
1      membrancc)  in  his  Stoical  discourse,  qttod mores  anlmi 
I     sequnntur  temperamentum  corporh^  hath  framed  this 
answer  to  the  question  proposed  :  *  We  do  not  offend  in 
killing  snakes  or  toads,  or  other  like  venomous  crea- 
tures, albeit  their  natural  temper  or  disposition  be  un- 
alterably harmful  unto  men  :  and  if  nature  or  temper 
of  body  make  some  of  our  own  stamp  and  rank  more 
ttoisome  than  these  creatures  are  unto  their  neighbours, 
ti>  fit  ibe  one  sort  with  the  same  measure  of  punif^h- 
ment  which  is  due  uuto  the  other  is  uo  injnstice,  no 
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inequality ;'  and  Lipsius**,  a  man  not  too  much  abhw* 
rent  from  any  opinion  that  was  fashionable  to  his  new 
style,  or  might  serve  to  set  forth  the  point  which 
for  the  present  he  much  affected,  gives  this  brief 
placet  in  favour  of  the  Stoick*s  opinion,  F^atali  culpa; 
Jatalis  pcena,  "  Punishment  is  fatal  to  fatal  crimes.' 
But  this  is  principium  petere,  to  take  that  for  granted 
which  is  questioned :  for  if  the  harms  which  male- 
factorB  do  and  suffer  be  truly  fatal,  the  one  is  no  true 
crime,  the  other  is  no  just  punishment.  To  Galen  I 
answer,  that  if  we  could,  by  any  skill  in  physic  or 
complexions,  discern  some  men  to  be  as  naturally  dis- 
posed to  mischief  all  that  come  in  their  w^ay,  or  by 
chance  o^eod  tbem^  as  are  the  snake,  the  sloworm,  or 
other  serpent,  it  would  be  the  wisest  way  for  such  b& 
love  their  lives  to  rid  the  world  of  these  fatally  mis- 
chievous reasonable  creaturt^s  as  fast  as  they  met  with 
them,  or  to  appoint  some  certain  days  for  hunting 
them,  as  we  do  noisome  beasts :  but  to  examine  their 
suspicious  intentions,  to  question  their  actions,  to 
arraign  their  persons,  or  put  them  upon  a  formal  or 
legal  trial  of  their  life,  would  be  as  ridiculoiis  as  to 
produce  witnesses  against  a  snake,  to  enipaunel  a  juiy 
upon  a  mad  dog,  or  to  take  bail  for  a  wolfs  appearance 
before  a  butcher  in  an  assembly  of  inastives. 
160  5.  The  common  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
engraffed  opinion  of  contingency  in  human  actions, 
have  taught  the  lawgivers  of  every  nation  to  put  nulo- 
rious  malefactors  unto  more  exquisite  tortures  than  we 
do  harmful  creatures;  either  to  enforce  them  to  utter 
what  DO  destiny  nor  complexion  makes  them  voIub- 
tarily  confess,  or  else  to  deter  others  (that  are  as  natu- 
rally disposed  to  evil  as  they  were)  from  doing  the 
]ike.     Scarce  any  malefactor  (unless  he  be  poison^ 
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ith  this  opinion  of  absolute  necessity)  but  will  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  done 
otherwise    than    he   liath   done,    possible   for  him   to 
liave  avoided  the  doom  which  is  passed  upon  him  by 
man:  which  to  have  avoided  had  been  absolutely  im- 
possible, if  it  were  to  be  awarded  upon  him  by  God'a 
eternal  decree,  or  (which  is  all  one)  if  in  respect  of  this 
decree  it  had  been  necessary.     As  ignorance  of  the 
true  God  and  his  saving  truth  makes  the  foni^er  error 
ore  exctisable  in  the  Stoicks  than  in  such  Christians 
s  shall  maintain  it ;  so  might  impotency  exempt  that 
;od  which  the  Stoicks  worshipped  (whether  nature, 
te  or  some  other  distinct  celestial  power)  from  those 
Imputations  unto  which  omnipotency  makes  the  God 
tf  Christians  liable,  if  all  things  were  by  virtue  of  hia 
lecree  absolutely  necessary.     It  was  a  received  opinion 
niong  many  iieathens,  that  the  gods  themaelvea  were 
subject  unto  fate  ;  and  for  this  reason,  when  any  thing 
II  out  in  their  judgment  amisBt  fates  commonly  did 
Either  entirely  bear  the  blame,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
;  and  their  gods  (indeed)  had  deserved  pity  rather 
an  blame»  if  they  could  do  no  better  than  they  did, 
as  being  over-mastered  by  fates  ;  but  for  a  Christian 
to  inveigh  against  fates,  is  to  accuse  or  deny  his  God. 
If  fates  be  nothing,  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain  of 
them  ;  if  any  thing  they  be,  they  are  of  the  time  God's 
making,  who  made  all  things^  who  cannot  possibly  be 
iiubject  to  any  thing  that  he  hath  made.     Nor  can  it 
stand  with  our  allegiance  to  say,  when  any  disasters 
befall  us,  that  our  God  could  no  otherwise  choose,  that 
our  mischances  were  the  absolutely  necessary  effects  of 
liis  omnipotent  decree.   One  special  cause  of  this  error, 
and  of  some  men*s  adherence  to  it,  is  a  jealousy,  or 
zealous  needless  fear,  lest  they  should  grant  God  to  be 
impotent,  or  not  so  omnipotent  but  that  some  things 
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might  take  possession  of  being  without  his  leave  or 
notice ;  the  original  of  this  fear  ia  want  of  distiiictiou 
between  chance  oi*  casualty,  and  such  contingency  as 
hath  been  expressed, 

6.  Many  reasons  might  be  alleged  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  inevitable  absurdities  of  this  supposed 
absolute  necessity.  But  it  is  one  labour  to  convince 
an  error  before  indifferent  hearers  ;  another,  to  make 
men  forsake  the  errors  which  have  long  possessed 
them ;  a  third,  to  win  them  unto  a  liking  of  the  con-* 
trary  truth.  For  effecting  the  two  latter,  no  means 
can  be  so  effectual  in  respect  of  their  disposition  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  as  a  plain  declaration  how  iU 
this  opinion  of  absolute  necessity,  how  well  this  doc- 
trine of  mixed  possibility  or  contingency,  consorts, 
first,  with  their  own  resolution  of  other  difficulties  ia 
this  very  argument  whereof  we  treat,  secondly,  with 
the  perpetual  voice  of  God*s  Spirit,  and  hia  messengers 
specially  when  they  seek  ea;  professo  to  persuade  to 
good,  and  to  dissuade  from  evil. 


IGl  CHAP.  XV. 

The  principfil  Conclusions  wfik'h  art  held  h^  the  Parortrm 
of  absolute  JVecessih/  nitti/  be  more  clearli/  jt/stijied^  ami 
acquitted  frojn  alt  Inconveniences,  iy  admitting  a  mixed 
Possibility  or  Contingenci/  in  human  Actions. 

1.  The  most  I  have  met  withal  are  afraid  jn  plaic 
terms  to  maintain,  *  that  God  did  as  immediately  and 
as  necessarily  decree  Adam's  fall,  or  state  of  sin,  as  his 
original  justice,  or  state  of  integrity  ;'  for  this  were  to 
make  him  as  true,  as  proper,  and  necessary  a  cause  of 
sin  and  of  all  evil  as  he  ia  of  goodness.  To  allay  the 
harshness  of  some  speeches  heretofore  used  by  thost- 
men  whom  they  favour,  they  will  grant  no  more  tiiaii 
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■  that  God  did  decree 


his  fall/     But  the 


permit 
speech  is  improper  and  very  ambiguous;  and  in  what 
snse  soever  it  may  be  taken,  it  must  plead  its  warrant 
ar  right  use  from  our  opinion,  theirs  can  afford  it 
^^none.  Permission,  to  speak  properly,  is  a  virtual  part 
^nf  the  decree  itself,  not  the  object  whereto  the  decree 
^Hs  terminated.  But  to  let  this  pass  ;  we  will  take 
^'  God's  decree  to  permit'  to  be  all  one  as  if  they  had 
said  '  God's  permissive  decree/  Did  God  then  by  his 
^  decree  permit  Adam  to  sin  ?  if  he  did,  this  decree  was 
either  just  or  unjust.  \Vhatsoever  is  by  just  deeree 
Ermittedjs  by  the  same  decree  sufficiently  warranted; 
it  least  the  punishment  otherwise  due  unto  it  is  dis- 
?nsed  with.  Such  divorces  as  were  unlawful  from 
the  first  institution  of  matrimony  in  Paradise  were 
ermitted  to  the  Israelites  for  the  hardness  of  their 
iearts  by  MoseSj  and  for  this  reason  they  were  not 
b  jnmished  by  the  judicial  law.  If  it  should  please  our 
^fcot^ereign  to  permit  sickly  students  to  eat  flesh  in  Lent, 
^■we  would  take  his  professed  permission  for  a  sufficient 
"dispensation  with  the  penal  statutes  in  this  case  pro- 
rvided.  God  questionless  would  never  have  punished 
k,dam  for  eating  an  apple,  if  by  his  eternal  decree  he 
lad  ^permitted  him  to  have  eaten  it.  But  their 
leaning  haply  is,  not  that  God  did  allow  or  approve 
lis  eating  of  it»  seeing  he  threatened  it  with  death; 
>ut  if  by  his  decree  he  did  not  allow  it,  he  did  per- 
jjnit  it  only  in  such  a  sense,  as  we  may  say  the  laws 
)f  our  land  permit  men  to  be  hanged,  because  -they 
"iceep  not  men  close  prisoners,  nor  so  tie  their  hands 
that  they  cannot  steal,  rob,  or  kill,    before  they  be 


e  Quam  loiigi?  quBPao  eat  a 
jubeiitc  penniUi?us  ?  Qui  ciiim 
jvinit  mis  iata  (mala)  perftrrc,  et 
prohibert'  potest  ne  perfernmua, 
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suspected  or  convicted  of  felony*  robbery,  or  murder. 
But  no  tyrant  did  ever  beforehand  forbid  such  a  fact, 
under  pain  of  death,  without  a  supposed  natural  possi- 
bility to  avoid  it;  and  just  laws  aiTbrd   ordinary  or 
civil  means  for  satisfying  nature  in   necessities,  lest 
these  (as  they  know  bo  law)  enforce  men  to  use  their 
natural  possibilities  or  faculties  amiss.     The  laws  of 
this  land  and  others,  which  make  theft  matter  of  death, 
permit  men  the  free  employment  of  bodily  faculties  to 
earn  their  bread,  or  (if  they  be  impotent)  to  crave  or 
accept   the   benevolence   of  others,   lest   tbey  should 
perish  for  hunger,  or  be  enforced  to  steal.     If  our  laws 
or  lawgivers,  not  permitting  any  of  these  means  or  the 
like,  should  punish  the  taking  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  cup 
of  drink  with  death,  they  might  be  more  tnily  said  l« 
enjoin  than  permit  theft;  to  be  more  delighted  with 
the   blood   of   the   needy,   than    with   preservation  of 
public  peace,  albeit  tbey  did  not  set  other  men's  meat 
162 before  them  when  they  are  hungered,  nor  lead  their 
hands  to  take  it.     In  like  manner,  he  that  saith  Gtxl 
did  permit  Adam  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruity  and  by 
eating  to  incur  death,  doth  necessarily  imply  that  God 
permitted  him  the  free  use  of  his  external  and  intemd 
faculties  to  satisfy  his  appetite  with  some  other  meat 
Now  the  free  use  of  any  faculty  includes  the  concourw 
or  cooperation  of  God,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
any  creature  should  move ;  and  this  concourse  was  a 
part  of  his  decree  or  will  as  it  concerned   this  act 
More  plainly;    he  that  permitted  Adam  to  sin,  did 
more  than  permit  him  to  abstain  from  sin,  or  to  ])er> 
severe  m  obedience.     If  then  God,  in  permitting  him 
only  to  sin,  did  afford  means  necessary  for  reducing 
this  possibility  of  sinning  into  a  sinful  act  not  allowed, 
his  more  than  permission  of  him  to  abstain  from  srii, 
his  commandment  to  persevere  in  obedience,  did  not  ouly 
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ippose  a  true  possibility  for  him  to  abstain  and  perse- 
vere, but  include  withal  better  means  for  reducing  this 
possibility  into  act,  than  were  afforded  for  enabling  him 
actually  to  sin.    These  two  contrary  possibilities^  and 
le  several  means  for  accomplishing  them,  must  bear 
proirortion  answerable  to  a  mere  permission  without 
'approbation,  or  to  a  prohibition,  and  to  a  peremptory 
i^command    of  civil   authority.     Now  every  just  law- 
giver affords  better  means  and  encouragement  for  ac- 
complishing his  commands  or  requests,  than  he  doth 
for  breaking  or  neglecting  them. 

2.  For  conclusion,  when  they  say  God,  by  his  eter- 

Inal  decree,  did  permit  Adam's  fall,  their  meaning  rightly 
expressed  is  no  more  than  this,  God  did  not  decree 
frhat  his  perseverance  should  be  necessary  ;  for  neces- 
sity of  perseverance  excludes  ail  possibility  of  falling  : 
but  if  liis  fall  had  been  necessary  in  respect  of  the 
eternal  decree,  it  had  not  only  been  permitted,  but 
Htallowed  and  required.  It  remains  then  that  both  were 
possible,  neither  necessary  in  respect  of  the  Divine 
decree.  Or,  to  untwist  the  knot  a  little  further,  God 
by  his  decree  did  permit  and  allow  him  a  possibility  to 
fall ;  but  he  did  not  allow  the  reduction  of  this  possi- 
bility into  act;  that  is,  he  gave  it  him,  not  to  the  end 
that  he  should  fall,  but  that  his  perseverance  might  be 
^iiiore  beneficial :  he  did  not  only  permit  or  allow  him 
^to  possibility  of  perseverance,  but  did  command  and 

require  the  reduction  of  this  possibility  into  act. 
H  3.  This  form  of  wholesome  doctrine  admitted  will 
•clearly  enlighten  the  truth  of  another  distinction  or 
resolution  much  used,  but  mightily  obscured,  or  rather 
quite  stifled,  by  such  as  hold  all  things  necessary  in 
respect  of  the  eternal  decree.  The  distinction  is : 
■  Crod  is  the  cause  of  every  action,  but  he  is  not  the 
^cause  of  the  obliquity  which  accompanies  sinful  actions, 
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nor  of  sin  as  it  is  sin.'  This  is  their  last  apology  fur 
avoiding  that  imputation  of  making  God  the  author  of 
sin.  Herein  we  both  agree;  the  coexistence  of  the 
iiU-workiiig  decree  (or  Divine  cooperation)  is  neces- 
sarily required  to  every  action  or  effect ;  every  action 
includes  a  motion,  and  iii  Mm  we  viove,  we  UvCf  ami 
have  our  being.  But  he  that  will  grant  this  coopera- 
tion or  actual  coexistence  of  the  all-working  decree  to 
be  the  necessary  cause  of  every  action  unto  which  it 
is  moat  necessarily  required,  must,  upon  the  same 
terms,  grant  God  to  be  not  the  necessary  only,  but  the 
only  cause  of  all  and  every  obliquity,  of  all  and  every 
sin,  of  all  that  hath  been,  is,  or  can  be  blameworthy 
in  men  or  devils,  from  their  creation  to  everlastitig, 
The  demonstration  of  this  inconvenience  or  absurdity, 
wherewith  we  charge  the  adverse  opinio)],  (but  no 
16i)  maintainer  of  it)  must  be  referred  unto  the  discussious 
of  the  state  of  innocency  and  the  manner  of  sin's  enter- 
ing into  the  world  :  we  are  now  engaged  to  extract  a 
better  meaning  out  of  their  other  words  than  thc*y 
themselves  express,  or  can  truly  be  contained  iu  them, 
until  they  abandon  the  opinion  of  absolute  necessity  in 
human  actions  as  they  have  reference  to  the  eternal 
decree. 

Seeing  it  is  agreed  upon  that  God  and  man  arc 
joint  agents  in  every  sinful  action,  or  in  eflfects  essen- 
tially evil  (such,  questionless,  was  man's  desire  to  be 
like  God,  or  his  lusting  after  the  forbidden  fruit),  the 
probleju  reniains,  why  both  should  not  be  equal  sharers 
iu  the  sin;  or  bow  it  is  possible  justly  to  condemn 
men  of  iniquity,  without  some  imputation  unto  God* 
who  is  the  principal  agent  in  all  actions.  '  Shall  we 
be  partial  for  him,  or  seek  to  excuse  him  by  his  great- 
ness ?  Sliail  we  say  he  cannot  do  amiss,  because  he  is 
supreme  Lord  over  all,  and  may  do  with  Ids  creature 
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what  he  list  ?'  To  such  as  coutit  the  donative  of  rob^ 
bers  a  true  boon  or  real  courtesy,  to  such  as  can  mag- 

Iuify  their  own  integrity,  whereof  they  give  uo  proof, 
save  only  as  he  did  by  negatives,  A^ow  homi/iem  occtdi, 
*^  I  am  no  murderer  ;'*  the  poet  hath  shaped  an 
answer  as  fit  as  pertinent,  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos^ 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  feed  ravens  upon  a  gibbet."     To  say 

^  God  is  the  author  of  sin  were  hideous  blasphemy ;  yet 

B  to  say  he  is  no  tempter,  no  seducer  of  mankind  to  evil, 
is  not  to  offer  praise  unto  him.  Let  my  spirit  vanish 
with  my  breath,  and  my  immortal  soul  return  to 
nothing,  rather  than  sufl'er  herself  to  be  overtaken 
with  such  a  dead  slumber  as  can  rest  contented  to  set 

Bfortli  his  glory  by  bare  negatives,  or  by  not  being  the 
author  of  siu,  who  is  most  highly  to  be  praised  in  all 
his  works,  whose  goodness  is  infinitely  greater  in  con- 
earring  to  sinful  actions,  than  the  goodness  of  his  best 

B creatures  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  most  sincere 
intentions  i 

t4.  The    truth    of    this    conclusion    is    necessarily 
grounded  upon  these  assertions,  hereafter  to  be  dia- 
I      cussed  :    *  That  man's  possibility  or  hopes  of  attaining 
■everlasting  happiness  was  of  necessity  to  be  temi>ered 
with  a  possibility  of  siuningj  or  falling  into  misery.' 
To  permit  or  allow  man  this  possibility  of  siuniug, 
and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  contrary  possibility  of  not 
H  sinning,  and  hope  of  happiness,  was  one  and  tlie  same 
H  branch  of  Diviue  goodness.     One  and  the  selfsame 
branch  of  God's  goodness  it  was,  to  allow  this  possi- 
bility of  sinning,  and   to  afford  his  concourse  for  re- 
ducing of  it  into  act;   for  unless  he  had  decreed  to 
afford  his  concourse  thereto,  it  had  been  impossible 
for  man  actually  to  have  sinned  ;  and  if  for  man  to 
sin  had  been  made  im])ossible  by  God's  decree,  it  had 
been  alike  i^itpossible  for  him  to  have  done  well  or  ill^ 
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or  to  become  truly  happy.  Briefly,  God,  in  that  he 
decreed  a  mixture  of  contrary  possibilities,  decreed 
Avitlial  a  concourse  or  cooperation  suitable  uiito  and 
sufficient  for  the  actual  accomplishment  of  both.  To 
the  problem  propounded,  the  answer  from  these  grounds 
is  easy  ;  Albeit  God  and  man  be  joint  agents  in  every 
action  or  effect  essentially  evil,  yet  the  whole  sin  is 
wholly  nian*s,  because  the  nature  of  sin  consists  either 
in  man's  using  the  possibility  of  sin,  allowed  of  God  for 
his  good,  to  accomplish  such  acts  as  God  disallows,  or 
in  not  using  the  contrary  po9sil)ility  unto  such  acts  as 
he  not  only  alloweth  and  approveth,  but  requireth  ami 
coraraandeth,  such  as  he  most  bountifully  rewardetb, 
and  unto  whose  accomplishment  he  affbrdeth,  not  bis 
ordinary  concourse  only,  but  his  special  furtherance 
and  assistance.  In  every  sin  of  commission  we  ap- 
IGiprove  and  make  choice  of  those  acts  which  his  infinite 
goodness  disalloweth.  In  every  sin  of  omissioa  we  do 
not  approve  those  acts  which  he  approveth  :  although 
perhaps  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  can  be 
any  sin  of  pure  omission,  or  not  mixed  with  commis- 
sion ;  that  is,  any  sin  wherein  we  do  not  either 
like  what  God  dislikes,  or  reject  and  contemn  what  he 
likes  and  commends  unto  us  for  good. 

5.  From  these  resolutions  we  may  find  some  tnith 
in  an  usual  position,  which  without  this  truth  pre-> 
supposed  is  palpably  false  :  '  Every  action  or  effect, 
as  it  is  an  effect  or  action,  or  as  it  proceeds  from  God, 
is  good/  The  best  meaning  whereof  it  is  capable 
must  be  this  ;  '  God's  goodness  is  seen  in  every  action, 
even  in  those  which  are  most  sinfuL*  To  vouchsafe 
his  cooperation  to  them  is  a  branch  of  his  goodness, 
because  man  could  not  be  happy  without  a  possibility 
of  deserving  to  be  miserable.  But  human  actions  or 
eSiects  in  their  own  nature^  indefinitely  considered,  or 
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pu  the  abstract  as  they  are  actions,  are  neither  morally 
good  nor  morally  bad.  When  it  is  said  that  every 
action,  as  an  action,  is  good,  tills  mufit  be  understood 
of  transcendental  goodness  only,  of  which  kind  of 
goodness  moral  evil,  or  sin  itself,  is  partaker.  If  every 
action,  as  it  is  an  ac:tion,  were  morally  good,  it  were 
impossible  any  action  should  be  morally  evil.  If  we 
consider  human  actions  not  indefinitely,  or  with  this 
reduplication,  as  they  are  actions,  but  descending  unto 
particulars,  some  are  good,  some  are  bad,  and  some 
(perhaps)  positively  iudifierent :  but  of  this  hereafter. 
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'Phe  former  Ctinthigencj/  in  huiimn  Actions  or  iHuiUdl  Ppssi- 
bilUif  of  uhiainiug  Raveird  or  incnrri/i^  PnuhhmaUf 
proved  by  the  infallibfe  Utile  of  F'aithi  and  l/i/  the  7^enor  ttf 
GotCs  Covenant  with  his  People. 

1.  Though  manifest  deductions  of  ill  sounding 
consequences  from  their  positions,  which  we  refute, 
and  more  commodious  explanations  of  other  tenents 
common  to  both,  may  somewhat  move  the  favourers  of 
universal  necessity  to  a  dislike  of  their  own  opinions, 
and  in  part  incline  them  to  the  opposite  truth  ;  yet  is 
it  positive  proof  of  scriptures  that  must  strike  the 
jnain  stroke,  and  fasten  their  assents  unto  it:  and  God 
forbid  they  should  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  think  that 
iWe,  or  any  sons  of  the  true  church,  would  be  unwilling 
to  put  ourselves  upon  this  trial.  Scripture  we  grant 
(and  are  ready,  upon  as  high  and  hard  terms  as  they, 
to  maintain)  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  rectitude  or 
obliquity  in  opinions  concerning  God  or  man's  salva- 
llion ;  yet  are  we  not  hereby  bound  to  reject  reason, 
and  infallible  rule  of  art,  as  incompetent  judges,  what 
propositions  in  scripture  are  equipolJent,  which  oppo- 
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site,  which  subordinate  ;  or  what  collections  from  un- 
doubted sacred  maxims  are  necessary  or  probable,  op 
what  conclusions  are  altogether  false  and  sophistical 
Nor  ought  they  to  suspect  reason  in  others  to  be  ua- 
sauctified,  because  it  is  accompanied  with  rules  of 
profane  sciences ;  for  even  these  are  the  gifts  of  God* 
lC5and  are  sanctified  in  every  Christian  by  the  rule  of 
faith ;  and  inasmuch  as  both  of  us  admit  scripture  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  faith  in  itself  most  infallible,  botb 
of  us  are  tied,  by  infallible  consequents  of  truth  from 
this  rule  derived,  to  admit  of  this  inasira  following^: 
*  God's  threats  and  promises,  his  exliortations,  admo- 
nitions, or  protestations,  whether  immediately  made 
by  himself  or  by  his  prophets,  contain  in  them  greater 
tnith  and  sincerity  tlian  this  in  our  admonitions,  ei- 
hortations,  and  promises.*  His  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  liis  ways  are  the  rule  or  pattern  which  we  are  to 
imitate,  but  which  we  cannot  hope  to  equalize. 

3.  Put  the  case  then,  a  religious,  wise,  and  gracious 
prince  should  exhort  a  young  gentleman  (that  in 
rigour  of  law  had  deserved  death  for  some  emulous 
quarrel  in  the  court)  to  behave  himself  better  hereafter, 
and  he  should  be  sure  to  find  greater  favour  at  hia 
hands  than  any  of  his  adversaries :  no  man  would 
suspect  any  determination  in  the  prince  to  take  away 
his  life  for  this  offence^  or  any  purpose  to  entrap  him 
in  some  other,  A  minister  of  public  justice,  in  our 
memory,  told  a  butcher  (whom  he  then  sentenced  to 
death  for  manslaughter)  that  he  might  kill  calves, 
oxen,  and  sheep,  but  mankind  was  no  butchery  ware; 
he  might  not  kill  his  honest  neighbours.  The  solecism 
was  so   uncouth,   and  so   ill    beseeming   the  seat  of 

^  Vide  Suffrag.  Britannorum  Vide  etiain  D.  WftTdnm  Con- 
in  Coucil.  Dordr.  thcsi  3.  de  an-  ciuiie  de  Gratui  discrimiuante. 
tcceJttneis      ad      cunvtriiioueui.     p,  5 — ;■.  cditioiiis  2. 
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gravity  and  of  justice,  that  it  moved  laughter  (though 
in  a  case  to  be  lamented)  throughout  the  assembly; 
and  a  young  student,  standing  near  the  bar,  advised  the 
poor  condemned  man  to  entreat  a  lif^cnse  to  kill  calves 
and  sheep  that  Lent.  The  wisest  of  men  may  some- 
times err,  sometimes  place  good  words  arniss,  or  give 
wholesome  counsel  (siich  as  this  was,  had  it  been  uttered 
in  due  time  and  place)  out  of  season.  But  to  spend 
good  words  of  comfoi-t  and  encouragement  upon  such 
as  thou  hast  certainly  appointed  to  die ;  to  flout  the 
cbildren  of  destruction  with  fail*  promises  of  pi'eemi- 
uence,  that  he  Jar  from  thee^  (O  Lord ;)  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  {that  which  is)  right 
{and  jnM^)  f  a  thing  well  beseeming  the  best  and 
>visest  princes  of  the  earth  to  imitate  ?  Was  then  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  for  Cain*s  exile  or  utter 
destruction  without  possibility  of  revocation,  when 
thou  entreatedst  him  as  a  most  loving  father  "^j  Why 
art  thou  wroth  9  and  why  is  thy  couutettance  fallen  f 
J/' thou  doest  well,  shali  thou  ?wt  be  accepted?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  ivell,  s'ut  Ueth  at  the  door.  And  unto 
tftee  shall  he  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over  hhn. 
Did  that  which  the  test  saith  afterward  came  to  pass, 
come  by  inevitable  necessity:  And  Cain  talked  with 
Ahel  his  brother :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were 
in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his 
brother^  and  slew  hint  f  My  adversaries  (for  I  am  not 
theirs)  must  be  entreated  to  pardon  me,  if  I  be  as 
resolute  and  peremptory  for  my  opinion  hitherto  de- 
livered, as  they  are  for  any  other.  For  reason,  and 
conscience  ruled  by  scripture,  persuades  me  it  is  as 
possible  for  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  to  be  unjust 
ju  hia  sentences,  or  unsincere  in  his  encouragement,  as 
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that  Cain's  destruction  should  be  in  respect  of  his 
decree  altogether  necessary,  or  impossible  to  have  beeo 
avoided,  \V^hen  the  Lord  took  first  notice  of  his  emu- 
lation and  envy  at  his  younger  brother,  God  would 
not  banish  him  from  his  brother's  presence,  nor  so  tie 
his  bauds  that  he  could  not  strike  ;  but  he  used  all  the 
means  that  equity  (in  like  case)  requires  to  move  his 
heart,  that  way  which  it  was  very  possible  for  it  to  be 
moved ;  and  unto  this  motion  Cain  had  both  God's 
assistance  and  encouragement,  as  ready  as  his  general 
concourse  to  conceive  anger  in  his  hearty  or  to  lift  up 
his  hand  against  his  brother* 
1()6  3.  The  very  tenor  of  God's  grand  covenant  with 
the  sons  of  Abraham  includes  this  twofold  possibility; 
one,  of  attaining  his  extraordinary  gracious  favour  by 
doing  welU  another,  of  incurring  miserable  calamities 
by  doing  ill.  Ify^  walk  in  my  statutes^  and  heep  viy 
commandmejits,  and  do  them ;  then  will  I  ^ive  you 
ram  hi  due  seaso7t,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shaU  yield  their 
fruit.  And  your  threshing  ahall  reach  unto  the 
vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach  nnto  the  sowing 
time:  and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to  the  J'ttU,  and 
dwell  in  your  land  stifely,  &c,  /  am  the  Lord  your 
God,  which  hrovght  you  forth  out  qf  the  land  of 
iSgypt,  that  ye  should  not  be  their  bondmen ;  and  I 
have  broken  the  hands  of  your  yoke^  and  made  ymt  go 
itpright,  Levit.  xxvi.  3 — 13,  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken 
nnto  me^  and  will  not  do  all  these  commandments ; 
and  if  ye  shall  despise  viy  statutes,  or  if  your  soul 
abhor  my  jndgme?its,  so  that  ye  will  not  do  tdl  my 
commandments^  hut  that  ye  break  my  covenant:  I 
also  will  do  this  nnto  you;  I  will  even  appoint  over 
you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague,  &c. 
Levit.  xxvi.  14^ — 16,  &c. 
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ft  This  tenor  or  condition  was  to  continue  one  and 
the  same  throughout  all  generations  :  but  some  genera- 
tions, as  the  event  hath  proved,  were  de  Jhcto  par- 
takers of  the  blessings  promised,  others  have  had  their 
portion  in  the  curses.  Shall  we  hence  infer,  that 
prosperity  was  in  respect  of  God's  decree  or  good 
pleasure  altogether  necessary  unto  such  as  prospered, 
not  so  much  as  possible  unto  those  that  perished,  or 
that  their  calamity  was  absolutely  necessary?  I  would 

I  say  rather,  and  I  have  God*s  word,  yea,  his  hearty 
wishes  for  my  warrant,  that  the  most  prosperous  times 
which  any  of  Abraham's  or  David's  posterity  enjoyed 
did  come  far  short  of  that  measure  of  prospenty 
B  which  by  God's  eternal  decree  was  possible  to  all,  even 
to  the  whole  stock  of  Jacob  throughout  all  their 
_  generations  :  Oh  thai  my  jieoph  had  hearkened  unto 
P  me,  and  had  walked  in  vty  nays !  I  should  soon  have 
subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned  my  hand  against 
iheir  adversaries.  The  haters  of  the  Lord  should 
have  submitted  themselves  unto  him  :  but  their  time 
should  have  endured  ^or  ever.  Psahn  Ixxxi,  13 — 15, 
But  in  what  estate  ?  Fed  with  the  finest  of  the  wheats 
and  9aiisjied  with  honetj  out  of  the  rock,  ver.  16. 
Were  these  mere  wishes  of  wind,  which  vanished  with 
the  avoucher'a  breath  ?  did  the  jisalmist  utter  them 
out  of  tender  affection  to  his  i)eople  and  country, 
without  commission  from  his  Maker  ?  or  was  he  less 
aifected  towards  his  people  than  this  liis  messenger. 
that  his  message  wants  the  weight  of  everlastJHg 
truth  ?  To  these  and  the  like  demands,  of  many  bad 
answers  this  is  the  best  and  most  common  :  *  God 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  his  promise  good,  and 
done  as  well  by  Israel  as  here  he  wisheth,  if  Israel 
could  have  turned  to  him,  or  done  what  he  requires/ 
But  that,  say  the  same  men,  was  in  respect  of  God'a 
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decree,  or  secret  will,  impossible.  Whence,  seeing  the 
coudition  neither  was  nor  could  be  performed  by- 
Israel,  God  was  not  bound  to  bestow  these  blessings 
upon  tliein,  but  free  to  reserve  liia  store  unto  himself, 
or  for  some  other  people,  which  was  proffered  (but 
upon  conditions  impossible  to  be  performed)  unto 
Israel.  Might  not  churlish  Nabal  have  proniised 
abundance  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  flesh  to  David'a 
servants  upon  like  terras  ?  May  not  cut-throat  usurers 
assure  bags  of  gold  to  bedridden  or  decrepit  limbs, 
upon  condition  they  will  fetch  thera  from  the  top  of 
high  towers  or  steep  mountains  ?  But  what  kindness, 
what  sincerity  could  there  be  in  such  lavish  proffers, 
specially  if  the  impotent  wretches  were  by  covenant 
ir>7  excluded  from  all  use  of  crutches  ?  Yet  is  it  more  pos- 
sible for  a  cripple  to  go  without  his  crutches,  than  for 
Israel  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God  without  his  aid  or 
assistance.  Necessity  therefore  constrains  us  to  con- 
fess the  one  of  these  two  ;  either  that  there  was  no 
more  sincerity  in  the  Almighty's  protestations  than  in 
Nabal's  or  the  usurer's  supposed  bounty^  which  they 
never  meant  to  use  but  upon  performance  of  ijn  pos- 
sibilities ;  or  else  his  promises,  if  they  had  any  sin- 
cerity in  them,  did  include  his  furtherance  and  assist- 
ance unto  Israel  for  performing  the  condition  require*!. 
Now  unto  whatsoever  effect  or  event  the  furtherance 
or  special  assistance  of  omnipotent  power  is,  upon  lUe 
truth  and  sincerity  of  Divine  promise,  always  ready 
and  assured,  the  same  effect  cannot  truly  be  deemed 
impossible  in  respect  of  the  eternal  decree ;  and  what- 
soever is  not  in  respect  of  this  decree  impossible,  tbe 
nonexistence  of  it,  or  the  existence  of  the  contrary 
effect,  cannot  in  respect  of  the  same  decree  he  neces- 
sary. So  then,  neither  was  Israel's  well  doiji^  anil 
prosperity^  nor  their   ill   doing  and  cnlamily,  at  any 
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time  absolutely  necessary  in  respect  of  God's  decree ; 
both  were  possible,  both  contingent. 

4,  The  truth  of  these  collections  from  God's  word, 

or  rather  of  these  infallible  consequences  of  his  essen- 
ial  goodness,  sincerity,  and  truth,)  though  necessary 
and  evident  unto  artists,  may  from  other  positive 
authorities  of  the  sanie  word  be  ratified,  ufortm\  to 
conimon  sense.  If  neither  these  good  things  which 
God  sincerely  pur|)oseth  and  expressly  promiseth,  nor 
that  evil  which  he  seriously  and  expressly  threatens, 
necessary  in  respect  of  his  decree  ;  much  less  can 
that  good  which  is  neither  particularly  promised  or 
avouched,  or  that  evil  which  is  not  expressly  threat- 

ned  or  foretold  by  his  infallible  messengers,  be  held 
necessary  in  respect  of  his  decree.  Now  that  the 
prosperity  which  he  expressly  promiseth  by  such  mes- 
sengers is  not  so  necessary  as  to  exclude  all  possibility 
of  contrary  evil,  nor  the  evil  which  he  solemnly  de- 
nounceth  so  necessary  as  not  to  leave  a  true  possi- 
bility for  a  contrary  blessing,  his  prophet  hath  given 
such  a  general  and  evident  assurance,  not  to  Israel 
only,  but  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  we  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  was  devised  of  purpose,  by  the  Lord 
himself,  as  a  post-statute  to  prevent  this  strange  mis- 
construction which  liis  people  had  then  made,  and 
which  he  then  foresaw  would  afterwards  be  enforced 
uix>n  his  decrees  or  laws,  by  this  prejudicate  opinion 
of  absolute  necessity.  At  what  matant  I  shall  speak 
concerning  a  iiatioiif  and  concerning  a  k'mgdom^  to 
pluck  up,  mid  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroij  U;  if  that 
nation,  against  whom  I  have  protiouficed,  turn  Ji'om 
their  evil^  I  ivill  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to 
da  imto  them.     And  at  what  instant  I  .thxdl  .speak 

concerning  a  nation^  and  concerning  a,  kingdom ^  to 

build  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  tltat 
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it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  iff  the  good 
wherewith  /  ^aid  I  would  henefit  them,  Jer,  xviii, 
7 — 10.  And  if  we  may  guess  at  the  nature  of  tlie 
disease  by  the  triedieitie,  and  the  manner  of  applying 
it,  the  house  of  Israel  was  at  this  time  ahnost  despe- 
rately sick  of  this  error  which  we  refute.  Or  what 
need  we  frame  conjectures  from  the  quality  of  tht 
medicine,  whenas  the  working  of  it  hatli  made  the 
crisis  palpable  and  apparent ;  the  pestilence  is  best 
known  by  the  botch,  or  ontbursting.  AVhat  then  was 
the  issue  of  that  cordial  which  the  prophet  ministered 
unto  them,  being  but  the  extraction  of  the  former 
generals  ?  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Seholdy  I  Jfrwue 
1GB evil  against  i/ou,  and  devise  a  device  against  you: 
return  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  wai/,  and  make 
your  ways  and  your  doings  good.  We  have  seen  the 
application  of  the  medicine,  what  was  the  operation? 
And  they  saicl.  There  is  no  hope :  but  we  will  walk 
{ifter  our  own  devices,  and  we  will  every  one  do  the 
imaginatiou  qf  his  evil  heart.  Jer.  xviii.  11,  12.  But 
did  the  prophet  take  tiieir  answer  verbatim  as  they 
uttered  it  ?  No,  God  did  not  appoint  him  to  keep  a 
register  of  their  words,  but  to  make  a  comment  upou 
the  secret  language  of  their  hearts.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently convicted  to  have  said,  Jf^e  will  every  one  do 
the  imagination  of  his  evil  heart,  in  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  their  heart  were  evil,  and  they  had  resolved 
to  retain  their  wonted  principles,  and  not  to  hearken 
unto  tlie  prophet's  doctrine.  The  true  and  literal 
paraphrase  of  their  reply  no  interpreter  extant  hath  so 
fully  expressed  as  the  usual  language  of  some  in  our 
times  briefly  doth  ;  ■  What  shall  be,  will  be;  there  is 
no  hope  the  world  will  amend  :  if  it  be  God's  will  to 
prosper  the  courses  which  are  taken,  all  will  be  well; 
if  not,  his  will  however  must  be  done/     Thus  we  de- 
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lude  and  put  off  our  Maker  with  jfs  and  anrh,  whenas 
his  will  revealed,  as  well  for  private  as  public  good,  so 
we  would  address  ourselves  to  do  it,  is  plain  and  abso- 
lute ;  and  it  is  impossible  we  sliould  address  ourselvea 
to  do  it,  unless  we  would  hearken  better  to  such  as 
teach  it.  To  expect  any  other  fruit  or  use  of  this  doctrine 
of  absolute  necessity,  than  carnal  security  in  time  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  than  desperate  wilfuluess  in 
distress  and  advei-sity,  were  a  madness  ;  and  seeing  this 
frenzy  did  still  grow  greater  and  greater  in  the  Jew,  as 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (whereof  it  was  both  times 
the  principal  cause  and  most  fearful  prognostic)  grew 
nearer ;  the  Lord  authorized  another  prophet  (after 
Jeremy)  to  interpose  his  oath  for  the  cure  of  it.  They 
thought  that  death  aud  destruction,  when  they  ap- 
proached, were  armed  with  absolute  necessity,  (derived 
from  God*s  decree,)  to  punish  them  for  their  fathers' 
sins :  and  in  this  conceit  many  yielded  unto  them, 
when  they  might  easily  have  conquered  them.  To 
discover  the  vanity  of  this  scale,  and  to  acquit  his 
omnipotent  decree  from  the  suspected  imposition  of 
necessity.  As  I  live,  saitk  the  Ltord  God,  ye  s/tal/ 
not  have  oceaahn  any  more  to  u,w  this  proverb  in 
Israel,  The  ^fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes^  and  the 
cMMren\^  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Behold^  all  souis 
are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  Jather,  so  also  the  soul 
of  the  son  is  mine.'  the  soul  that  sinnefh,  it  shall  die* 
Ezek.  xviii.  g— 4.  Hare  I  ani/  pleasure  at  all  that 
the  wicked  should  die  ?  sarth  the  Lord  God:  and  not 
that  he  should  return  from  his  uat/s,  and  live  f  ver.  23. 
Cast  away  from  you  all  yonr  transgressions,  whereby 
ye  have  transgressed ;  and  make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit :  for  tvhij  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel  ?  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
thai  dietk,  saitk  the  Lord  God :   wherefore  turn  your- 
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selves,  and  live  ye.  vv.  31,  32.  If  the  retuniing  of 
this  people,  wherein  God  took  pleasure,  were  not 
necessary,  as  the  event  hatli  proved,  (for  the  most  part 
of  them  did  not  return,}  it  must  needs  argue  a  spice  of 
their  frenzy,  to  think  their  deaths  wherein  he  took  no 
pleasure,  should  be  necessary.  The  only  orthodoxal 
resolution  of  this  point  then  must  be  this:  *  It  was 
God's  good  will  and  pleasure  (the  formal  dictate  and 
absolute  injuuctioii  of  his  eternal  and  irresistible  de- 
cree) that  neither  the  life  or  death  of  such  as  perished 
should  be  necessary,  but  that  both  should  be  possible; 
albeit  the  choice  of  life  had  been  more  pleasant  to 
God,  who  had  complained  with  grief,  Perditio  tua  ex 
te  O  IsraeV 
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That  Gticfs  Will  is  alwayi&  done,  albeit  many  Pitrticulan 
which  G(/d  willetk  he  not  donCy  and  matii/  done  which  he 
willetk  should  not  be  done. 

1.  AuT  erit  ant  non  eriU  is  a  prophecy  which  will 
never  be  out  of  date,  impossible  ever  to  be  impeached 
of  falsehood ;  an  answer  as  universally  true  to  all,  as 
unsufficient  to  any  question  concerning  things  to  cotne. 
The  tiiith  of  every  disjunctive  proposition,  as  logicians 
teach,  is  fully  salved,  if  any  one  member  though  of 
never  so  many  be  true.  Or  if  the  disjunction  or 
division  be  artificially  formal,  the  actual  existence  of 
one  part  or  member  excludes  the  actual  existence  of 
the  other ;  so  doth  the  absolute  necessity  of  Uie  one 
exclude  all  possibility  of  the  other^s  reduction  into  act. 
If  I  should  wage  any  sum  that  it  svould  either  rain  all 
day  to-morrow,  or  be  fair  all  day  to-morrow,  no  man 
of  understanding  would  put  me  to  prove  that  it  did 
both  rain  all  the  day  and  hold  up  all  the  day;  the 
proof  of  either  part  would  be  sufficient  to  evince  the 
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truth  of  my  disjunctive  assertion  ;  that  both  should  be 
actually  true,  is  impoHsible.    Or  if  my  adversary  could 
substantially  prove  either  any  iuturmissiou  of  rain  or 
iuterruptiou  of  fair  weather,  his  advantag^e  against  ine 
B\i'ou]d  be  as  evident^  because  the  ])ropositioii  which  he 
was  to  make  good  against  me  was  but  disjunctive;  so 
that  of  any  two  minutes  in  the  whole  day,  if  the  one 
were  rainy,  and  the  other  fair,  my  universal  disjunc- 
tive must  needs  be   false*  and    bis  apparently  true, 
because    directly    contradictory    unto    mine :    that    it 
should  at  one  and  the  same  time  rain  and  not  rain, 
is  impossible,  and  comes  not  within  the  compass  of 
any  contradictory  coutestation,  it  can  be  no  object  of 
lay  or  wager. 
H     2.  VVhen  we  say  that  God  in  many  human  actions 
.decrees  a  mixture  or  nntltipljcity  of  possihilitJes,  our 
I     incaiiing  is,  that  the  tenor  of  God's  eternal  and  ojn- 
f  liipotent  word,  from  which  all  things  derive  as  well 
the  law  and  manner  of  their  being,  as  their   being 
itself,  is,  in  resjject  of  the  several  possible  events  decreed, 

I  not  conjunctive  or  categorical,  but  disjunctive;  and 
V/ii  hoUl  it  a  sin  to  think  or  say,  that  the  only  wise 
Almighty  Creator  is  not  able  to  conceive  or  make  pro- 
positions as  truly  disjunctive  as  any  of  our  making 
ai*e,  or  not  able  to  make  as  formal  and  contradictory 
opposition  between  their  several  ])arts  as  any  human 
wit  can  conceive.  Thus  much  being  granted^  our  in- 
tended inference  is  an  everlasting  trutli:  God's  decree, 
or  determinate  proposition,  concerning  the  supposed 
multiplicity  of  possibilities  or  manifold  events,  all 
alike  possible,  is  always  exactly  fulfilled,  when  any  one 
of  the  events,  whose  possibilities  are  decreed,  gets  actual 

I  existence  :  to  reduce  more  of  them  than  one  into  act 
\iX  one  and  the  same  time  is  in  many  cases  altogether 
impossible,  and  falls  not  within  the  object  of  omuipo- 
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tency.  If  the  reduction  of  any  one  of  them  into  actual 
possession  of  its  own  being  were  in  respect  of  his  de- 
cree, or  by  any  other  means,  altogether  necessary,  liis 
decree  should  necessarily  be  broken,  and  his  omnipo- 
tency  might  be  overborne:  for  the  necessity  of  one's 
being  takes  away  ail  possibility  of  being  from  the  coa- 
tradictory  which  omnipotency  (as  is  supposed)  had 
bestowed  upon  it.  Finally,  God's  decree  in  respect  of 
170  all  and  every  part  of  its  proper  object  18  alike  omnipo- 
tent: and  therefore  it  is  as  impossible  for  any  neces- 
sity (by  virtue  or  respect  of  what  cause  soever)  to 
encroach  upon  those  events,  the  law  or  manner  of 
whose  production  God  hath  decreed  to  be  contingent, 
as  for  contingency  to  hinder  the  production  of  those 
events,  the  law  or  manner  of  whose  production  or 
existence  he  hath  decreed  to  be  necessary ;  as  iuip<»- 
sible  for  necessity  to  mingle  with  absolute  contingency, 
from  which  God  hath  separated  it,  as  for  contingency 
to  be  wedded  to  absolute  necessity,  whose  marriage 
God  hath  forbidden  by  an  everlasting  decree. 
Objirtkin.  H.  The  only  difficulty  wherewith  these  conclusions 
can  (as  I  conceive)  with  probability  be  charged  maybe 
conceived  thus  :  Admitting  God's  decree  coucerning the 
house  of  Israel's  life  or  death  were  (as  evidently  it 
was)  disjunctive,  and  did  essentially  include  a  possi- 
bility of  life  and  a  possibility  of  death,  in  respect  of 
all  or  most  of  their  peraon^,  or  of  their  public  state; 
yet  no  man  will  deny  but  that  amongst  the  several 
or  opposite  members  of  this  or  the  hke  decree  God 
wills  one  more  than  another  ;  jfor  so  he  saith,  T/iat  he 
wil/ed  not  the  death,  hut  the  Itfe  of  him  that  died. 
Now  if  that  which  Gud  willeth  not  may  come  to  pass, 
and  that  which  he  willeth  may  not  come  to  i>ass,  or 
if,  of  two  possible  eveutSj  that  whose  actual  being  be 
willeth  ten  thousand  times  more  ardently,  never  g^t 
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actua!  being  or  existence,  (as  being  preveriled  by  the 
actual  accutnplishinejit  of  tlje  contradictoiy  or  iucoin- 
patible  event,  wbkli  he  less  willeth,)  how  can  lus  will 
ill  this  case  be  fulfilled  ?  aud  if  his  will  be  not  fulfilled, 

I  his  decree  must  needs  be  broken  ;  and  if  his  decree 
may  be  broken,  how  is  his  will  said  to  be  irrcHistible  ? 
how  do  we  believe  him  to  be  omnipotent?  Some,  per- 
hajw,  would   hence  conclude,  that  if  of  two  objects 

I  which  we  suppose  to  be  alike  truly  possible,  there  be 
no  necessity  that  that  should  come  to  pass  which  God 
willeth  most,  or  any  probability  for  that  to  conie  to 
pass  which  he  less  willeth,  or  willeth  not  at  all,  but 
rather  the  contrary ;  then  there  is  a  possibility,  or 
rather  a  necessity,  that  his  witl  should  not  be  always 
fulfilled^  that  he  might  sometimes  sit  down  with  a  kind 
of  loss,  and  say  with  impotent  man,  "  I  have  failed  of 
my  purpose."  The  best  preparation  for  fit  and  i>eace-A»5.vur. 
able  entertainment  of  the  orthodoxal  solution  to  these 
difficulties  will  be,  to  declare  the  evident  and  necessary 
truth  of  that  assertion  which  they  object  unto  us  as 
a  dangerous  iuconvenience,  able,  in  their  judgment,  to 
infer  the  last  conclusion. 

Truth  fully  and  evidently  declared  will  justify  itself 
against  ail  gainsayers*  The  assertion  which,  we  grant, 
will  necessarily  follow  from  our  former  discussions, 
aud  comes  now  to  justify  itself,  is  this;  '  That  sueh 
things  as  God  no  way  willeth  ofttimes  eome  to  pass, 
wbenas  their  contradictories,  which  he  wills  Jnost 
ardently,  come  not  to  pass.'  The  principal  instance 
for  justifying  this  truth  is  the  repentance  and  life  of 
a  sinner,  which  God  hath  sworn  that  he  willeth  ;  so 

Uloth  lie  not  his  death,  if  we  will  believe  his  oath.     If 

"any  man's  verdict  shall  scatter  from  mine  or  othei's' 
which  niaintain  this  doctrine,  I  must  call  God  and  his 
conscience  to  witness  whether  he  hath  not  left  that 
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undone  which  God  would  have  had  hiia  to  do,  and 
^oiiietiineB  done  that  which  God  wouhl  have  had  him 
nut  to  do?  Let  him  that  will  answer  negatively  to 
this  interrogative  indite  that  confession  which  we 
daily  make  in  our  liturgy  of  falsehood  or  slander.  Let 
him  call  for  Jacob's  ladder  down  from  heaven,  and 
171  require  a  guard  of  angels  to  conduct  him  safely  into 
God's  presence  ;  for  if  he  have  as  truly  and  continually 
done  God'd  will  here  on  earth,  as  the  angels  do  it  in 
heaven,  fae  may  j^istly  challenge  speedy  admission 
into  their  society.  But  if  he  can  with  safe  conscience 
comiuLmicate  with  us  sinful  men  in  that  confession,  his 
exceptions  against  our  assertion  are  but  needless  scru- 
pulosities, altogether  against  reason,  whatsoever  they 
be  iu  respect  of  his  conscience  :  yet  to  liis  exceptions 
we  are  to  frame  a  further  answer. 

4.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  God's  will 
should  always  he  fulfilled  ;  but  there  is  no  such  neces- 
sity that  it  should  always  be  fulfilled  by  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  revealed  or  directed.  They  are  tied  indeed 
by  necessity  of  precept,  and  at  their  peril,  always  to  do 
it,  but  the  Almighty  God  doth  not  refer  the  fulfilling 
or  evacuation  of  it  to  their  fidelity,  choice,  or  resolu- 
tion ;  for  so  the  certainty  or  infallibility  of  executing 
his  decree  should  be  but  commensurable  to  the  fra- 
gility of  our  nature,  and  that  which  some  object  unto 
us  would  fall  directly  upon  themselves,  to  wit,  That 
<Tod'9  will  should  depend  upon  man's  will.  As  he 
always  grants  the  ref^uests  of  the  faithful,  or,  as  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  giveis  such  (ut  delight  In  him  their 
hearts'  desire,  albeit  he  always  gives  them  not  the 
particulars  or  materials  which  they  request  or  heartily 
desire;  ho  he  knows  how  to  fulfil  his  own  will,  or  do 
his  pleasure,  albeit  those  particulars  or  materials  which 
he  ardently  wills  and  takes  most  pleasure  in,  be  not 
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always  done  by  us :  and  this  answer  might  suffice 
unto  a  reader  not  scrupulously  curious  :  jj>ut  sopliistical 
and  captious  objections  require  artificial  and  formal 
solutions.  The  former  objection  may  perhaps  be 
framed  more  captiously  thus  :  Of  more  particulars 
proposed  to  the  choice  of  men,  if  that  be  not  always 
done  which  God  willeth  most,  his  will  is  not  done  at 
alL  For  as  a  lesser  good  whilst  it  stands  in  coinpe- 
titiou  with  a  greater  is  rather  evil  than  good ;  so  that 
which  is  less  willed  or  desired  cannot  be  said  to  be 
willed  or  desired  at  all  in  respect  of  that  which  is 
more  desired,  specially  in  the  language  of  God*s  Spirit, 
which  expressly  saith  that  God  will  have  merc}ji  and 
not  sacrifice :  whence  it  will  follow,  that  when  sacri- 
fice was  offered  without  performance  of  duties  of 
mercy  or  obedience,  God's  will  was  not  done,  but 
broken.  It  is  God's  will^  likewise,  that  we  should  go 
unto  the  house  of  mourning,  rather  than  unto  the 
Itouse  of  mirtli,  Tlie  duties  to  be  performed  in  the 
house  of  mourning  are  many  :  to  mourn^  to  fast,  to 
pray^  with  other  branches  of  huuiiliatiou,  all  which 
God  truly  willeth,  in  diJferent  measure,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  nature,  or  the  more  or  less  in- 
tensive manner  of  their  performance.  The  transgres- 
sions likewise  usual  and  frequent  in  the  house  of  un- 
hallowed mirth  are  many,  and  much  different  as  well 
in  quality  as  degree;  all  detested  of  God  as  con- 
trary, to  his  most  holy  will,  but  more  or  less  detested 
according  to  their  nature,  quality,  or  degree,  or  other 
circumstance.  Suppose  a  man  to  whom  choice  of 
going  into  the  house  of  mirth  or  mourning  is  solenmly 
proposed,  the  inconveniences  of  the  one,  and  gracious 
acceptance  of  the  other  in  God  s  siglit,  seriously  pressed 
by  God's  minister,  do  utterly  reject  the  preacher's 
counsel,  and  adventure  u^ion  the  uigst  desf 
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that  is  practised  in  the  housi*  of  mirth ;  shall  wi*  fiay 
God's  will  is  ij^  this  case  fulfilled  ?  Ves ;  though  the 
evils  which  he  willeth  not  were  teu  thousand,  and  man 
did  desperately  resolve  to  do  the  very  worst,  and  most 
contrary  to  his  will,  yet  that  which  he  willeth  most 
ITfJ shall  still  be  done:  for  it  is  his  absolute  and  [jerernp- 
tqry  will,  that  all  the  particulars  offered  to  man's 
choice,  ae  well  those  which  Lis  holinesis  most  abhorretb^ 
as  those  which  he  witleth  most,  should  be  tnily  {pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  choose  without  impediment,  that 
none  should  be  necessary.  Now  this  liberty  being 
left  to  man  which  way  soever  his  will  inclineth,  Gods 
will  iihall  be  most  infallibly  fultillod  in  the  selfsame 
measure  as  if  the  very  best  had  been  chosen  by  man ; 
seeing  it  is  his  absolute  will  to  grant  him  freedom  (at 
his  peril)  to  choose  the  very  worst  and  refuse  the  best. 
And  the  jjeril  is,  that  God's  will  shall  be  done  upou 
faim  according  to  the  measure  it  was  neglected  by  him. 
As  this  proposition,  '  The  sun  will  either  shine  or  not 
shine  this  day  at  twelve  of  the  clocks'  will  be  as  true 
if  the  sun  shine  not,  as  if  it  shine;  so  God's  will  being 
(as  is  supposed  in  this  case)  disjunctive,  shall  be  as 
truly  fuIBlled,  albeit  man  doth  that  which  he  wtlteth 
not,  as  if  he  did  that  which  he  willed  most.  For  his 
will  (as  was  now  said)  may  (according  to  the  same 
Hiepsure)  be  fulfilled  two  ways,  either  by  us  or  upcm 
us ;  whether  it  be  this  way  or  that  way  fulfilled,  it  is 
all  one  to  God,  but  much  better  for  us  to  do  it,  than  to 
have  it  done  upon  us-  And  though  it  be  possible  for 
us  not  to  do  it,  yet  not  doing  it  there  is  no  possibility 
left  that  it  shall  not  be  done  upon  tis.  Inasmuch 
then  as  God's  will  must  of  necessity  be  done,  ami  no 
man  can  do  it  by  doing  evil,  (seeing  it  is  set  only  oil 
that  which  is  truly  good,)  the  punishment  of  such  a& 
continue  to   do  evil  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  ifi. 
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iltogetlier  as  uuavoidable  as  if  they  had  been  appointed 
to  it  from  all  eternitieSt  or  created  to  no  oilier  end 
Uian  tbat  they  might  be  punished.     For  the  punish- 

eut  of  evil  is  good,  and  is  for  this  reason  a  part  of 
's  will,  or  rather  a  part  of  tlie  object  of  his  irre- 
sistible will  or  inviolable  decree ;  yet  may  we  not  say 
that  God'  simply  willeth  evil,  or  delighteth  in  punitive 
justice,  whit'h  he  never  willeth  but  upon  supposal  of 
evil  deserts  in  the  creature.  As  for  the  evil  itself, 
which  deserveth  punishtneut,  that  God  is  not  said  (in 
true  divinity)  to  will  at  all,  either  voluntate  si^ni,  or 
hetieplaciti,  either  by  his  secret  or  revealed,  or  by  his 
antecedent  or  consequent  will.  For  nothing  is  evil 
but  that  which  swerveth  from  or  is  contrary  to  the 
e  of  goodness,  and  other  rule  of  goodness  there  is 

one  besides  God's  goodness;  nor  doth  he  will  any 
thing  that  is  not  consonant  to  his  goodness  j  so  is  not 
any  thing  that  is  truly  evih  They  which  otherwise 
teach,  that  God  in  any  sort  can  will  that  which  is 
morally  evil,  have  mightily  forgot  the  rules  of  logic; 
for  if  nothing  be  evil  but  that  which  God  would  not 
fiave  done,  then  nothing  which  God  would  have  done 
n  be  evil. 
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Of  the  DisfiriciioH  of  God's  Tf'itl  into  Antecedent  atnl  Con- 
sequent.   Of  the  Expiication  and  Use  of  it. 

1,  God's  will  being,  as  all  confess,  indivisible,  some 
there  be  which  hold  all  distinctions  concerning  it  no 
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clttuiQr  est,   (juaiido  pielas  Dei,  ln>c  f«t  dicero  :  uuBoria»rdiu  qui- 

peccHlortiin  cliinie»rtLus  vincitiii,  dem  liipii  milii  HiiniU't  tit  purcani, 
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less  unfitting  than  the  division  of  Chrisl^s  seamless 
coat.  Others  Jiiislike  tbat  distinction  of  his  antecedent 
and  L'dnsequeut  will,  and  yet  are  content  to  distinguish 
his  will  into  revealed  and  secret,  or  into  vohintatem 
slg^ni  et  heneplaciiL  The  use  notwitlistanding  of  the 
first  distinction,  of  his  antecedent  find  consequent  will, 
is  most  ancient ;  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Chrj*- 
sostom,  and  well  exemplified  by  Damascene.  And  of 
this  distinction  I  have  made  choice  in  other  medi- 
tations, aiS  most  commodious  (to  my  apprebeusion)  for 
resolving  many  problems  arising  out  of  prophetical 
and  evangelical  passages  concerniiig  the  fulfilling  of 
God*s  will  in  his  threats  or  promises.  The  ingenuous 
reader  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  or  injurious  towards 
Chrysostom  or  Oaniascene,  as  to  suspect  that  either  of 
thein  imagined  two  wills  in  God  ;  unto  which  impu- 
tation they  are  most  justly  liable  which  affect  tlie 
distinction  of  God*s  secret  and  revealed  will,  or  of 
volifftiafis  iti^ni  et  henephiciti.  For  every  distinction 
of  God's  will  must  be  framed  ex  parte  volkorum,  non 
ex-  parte  volentis,  in  resjjcct  of  the  things  willed,  not 
in  respect  of  him  that  willeth  them.  We  must  in 
charity  and  good  manners  permit  Chrysostom  and 
Damascene  that  liberty  of  speech  which  we  lake  our- 
selves. Now  it  is  usual  with  all  of  us  to  attribute  thai 
verho  tenus  unto  the  cause  which  really  and  properly 
belongs  only  unto  the  effect,  or  to  denominate  the 
intellectual  faculty  from  the  quality  of  the  object  to 
which  it  hath  reference;  as  when  we  say  the  sun  is 
hot,  the  understanding  is  practick,  &c.  The  meaning 
of  those  two  good  authors,  whom  we  follow  in  the  use 
of  the  distinction  of  God's  antecedent  or  consequent 
will,  was  this,  ox*  the  like:  that  God,  by  one  and  ilk' 
same  indivisible  will,  miglil  dilferently  nifect  or  approve 
divers  objects,  according   to  tlie   nature,  quality,  or 
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degrees  of  goodness  contained  in  them.  And  certain  it 
Is,  tliat  tlie  iinineiisity  or  greatness  of  our  God  dolli 
not  make  Iii.s  power  or  will  to  be  unwieldy.  Though 
he  be  in  power  truly  infinite,  yet  he  always  worketh 
not  according  to  the  infinity  of  his  power,  but  ofttimea 
more  gently  and  placidly  than  the  weakest  or  softest 
spirited  of  his  reasonable  creatures  can  do.  Though 
bis  will  likewise  be  always  irresistible,  yet  is  it  not 
always  so  peremptorily  set  on  this  or  that  particular 
objtfct  vrilled  by  him,  as  man's  will  for  the  most  part 
is.  The  variety  of  particular  objects  which  he  truly 
wiUeth  in  different  measure,  is  much  greater  than  the 
wit  of  man  can  comprehend.  So  is  the  liberty  or 
variety  of  choice  which  lie  alloweth  unto  his  creature, 
nrncli  greater  than  we  can,  without  grudging,  afford 
to  such  as  have  dependance  on  us.  Some  things  he 
wiUeth  in  the  first  place  and  directly;  though  not  so 
peremptorily,  but  that  things  less  willed  by  hitn,  or 
contrary  evils,  which  he  wiileth  not,  may  get  the 
Start,  or  take  place  of  them  in  human  choice.  Other 
things  he  willeth  in  the  second  place,  or  by  conse- 
quence, as  in  case  that  which  in  the  first  place  he 
willed  be  (by  abuse  of  man's  freewill)  rejected.  The 
former  be  is  said  to  will  by  his  antecedent  wilU  becausel74 
the  object  willed  by  him  hath  antecedence  or  pre- 
eminence in  respect  of  bis  henepiiteittim  or  acceptance  : 
the  latter  he  is  said  to  will  by  his  consequent  will, 
that  is,  not  in  the  first  place  or  directly,  but  by  conse- 
quent, as  supposing  those  objects  which  he  better 
approved  to  be  neglected.  ^Vhatsoever  is  good  in 
Itself,  and  good  withal  for  a  reasonable  creature  to 
make  choice  of,  that  God  is  said  to  will  by  his  aute- 
cedent  will,  as  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  and  the 
joyful  fruJls  which  the  sinner  shall  reap  by  his  peni- 
icy.    Whatsoever  in  itself  is  not  evil,  or  contrary  to 
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the  rule  of  goodness,  but  evil  to  the  reasonable 
creature  which  must  suffer  it>  as  sickness,  death,  all 
kind  of  torture  or  calamity,  that  God  willeth  only 
by  his  consequent  wilL  ^Ve  may  not  deny  but  that  he 
truly  willeth  the  death  of  obstinate  sinners,  yet  this 
he  willeth  by  his  consequent  will.  Their  obstinacy  in 
sin  he  willeth  not  at  all,  for  if  he  did,  he  would  not 
punish  it:  for  punishment  is  the  necessary  consequent 
of  his  will  neglected.  Both  these  branches  of  one  and 
the  game  will  (which,  from  the  reference  only  which 
they  have  unto  their  different  objects»  we  conceive  to 
be  two,  or  diverse)  are  subordinate  to  his  absolute  and 
peremptory  will,  which  is,  that  man  should  have  a 
liberty  of  doing;  and  not  doing  those  things  w^hich  in 
the  first  place  he  willed  or  liked  better.  But  is  not 
this  liberty  of  man  an  imperfection? 

3.  An  issue,  though  a  blemish  to  youth  and  livp- 
lihood^  is  ofttimes  a  good  mean  or  principal  cause  of 
health  to  an  unsound  and  crafty  body.  So  possibility  of 
declining  to  evil,  albeit  in  itself  an  imperfection,  ami 
not  possibly  incident  to  eternal  and  immutable  good- 
ness, is  no  way  contrary  to  the  participated  actual 
goodness  of  the  reasonable  creature,  whereof  it  is  an 
essential  or  constitutive  part,  at  the  least  a  necessary 
ingredient  or  condition  precedent  to  the  constitution  of 
it.  And  imperfection,  with  reference  to  this  end,  may 
be  the  object  of  God's  antecedent  will,  or  part  of  that 
which  in  the  first  place  he  willeth  and  principally 
intends.  But  inasmuch  as  actual  evil  is  formally 
dissonant  to  actual  goodness,  he  which  is  actually  and 
infinitely  good  cannot  but  hate  or  dislike  actUR)  evil  in 
whomsoever  it  is  found,  as  much  as  he  loveth  the 
contrary  good.  Now  punishment,  or  Ptahmi  pcnue, 
being  as  necessary  a  consequent  of  God's  hale  or 
dislike  of  sin,  as  reward  or  happiness  is  of  his  love 
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to  virtue  and  piety,  the  reasonable  creature,  by  declin- 
ing from  virtue  to  vice,  from  good  to  bad,  dotfi   y>*o 
Jacto  and  inevitably  bring  evil,  vwlum  pa^nm  t^t  damni^ 
I      tribulation  and  anguish  upon  itself.     By  retvard  and 
^^pumshmeni  in  this  placej  we  understand,  not  only  life 
and  death  everlasting,  (of  whose  reference  to  God's 
eternal  decree  we  shall  in  paitieulai-  dispute  hereafter, 
^jf  superiors  shall  so  think  fit,)   but   every  temporal 
HblessinjT  or  cross,  all  prosperity  or  calamity,  specially 
public  and  remarkable.      Prosperity  we  always  take  to 
be  a  pledge  of  God's  love  (though  not  always  of  the 
person  on  whom  it  is   bestowed,  yet  of  some  good 
(lUaljty  in  him,  or  in  some  of  his,  serving  for  public 
use  or  private  imitation)  and  is  always  (in  the  begi]i- 
uing   at   least)    an   effect   of  God's    anteet^dent   avIII. 
Calamity  we  take  always  for  a  token  of  God's  dislike, 
<     though  not  always  of  the  person  aftllcted,  yet  either  in 
somewhat   of  him    to  be  amended,  or  of  somewhat 
I     formerly  done  by  him  to  be  by  others  avoided,  and 
is  an  effect  of  God's  consequent  will.     For  he  wills  no 
evil  at  all,  not  malum  pwna.',  but  as  it  is  either  a  ])unish- 
ment  or  correction  for  evil  done  or  good  neglected,  or 
ag  it  is  a  medicine  to  prevent  the  doing  of  evil,  or 
neglect  of  goodness. 

3.  From  the  infinite  variety  of  possibilities  author- 17-5 
I     Ized  by   the  eternal   decree,  and    their  correspondent 
^ponsequences,  which  one  time  or  other  actually  follow, 
upon  their  reductions  into  act,  by  the  irresistible  award 
of  the  same  decree;  we  may  resolve  many  difficulties, 
^^nd  abandon   sundry  inconveniences,   wherewith   the 
^^eathen  in  their  vain  speculations,  and  many  Chris- 
tians in  more  grievous  temptations,  charge  either  the 
truth  or  goodness  of  God*s  providence.    The  variety  of 
such  possibilities  amounts,  partly  from  the  epecifical 
ature  of  the   objects  made   possible  by  the   divine 
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decree,  partly  from  the  several  degrees  of  good  or 
evil  contained  in  such  objects,  or  in  men's  actions 
concei'ning  them.  The  whole  latitude  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  of  God's  providence,  as  it  concerns  kingdoms, 
states,  or  jiersons,  consists  in  moderating  and  ordering 
the  possible  devolutions  or  alternations  of  the  reaaonabW 
creature  from  his  antecedent  will  to  his  cr^nsequent. 
The  alternations  or  devolutions  themselves  may  be 
numberless,  save  only  to  God  ;  so  may  the  degrees  be 
of  man's  disaouancy  or  consonancy  to  God*s  antecedent 
will,  throughout  the  course  of  his  life. 


€HAr.   XIX. 

OftJie  divers  Acceptionti  or  Importmices  of  Fuic,  esf^pcriaihj 
amoitg  the  Heat/icjt  ff'^ritfrs. 

1.  The  very  name  o?Jate  will  be,  I  know,  to  many 
very  offensive,  unto  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  give  the 
least  offence.  The  use  of  it  (I  must  confess)  fs  in 
some  cases  prohibited  by  St-Austin*  a  man  too  modest 
to  usurp  greater  authority  than  he  had ;  and  oecume- 
nical authority  in  this  point  he  had  none,  or  none  so 
great  as  might  impose  silence  upon  all  posterity. 
Would  to  God  such  as  are  most  forward  to  press  ws 
with  this  rei'erend  father*s  interlocutory  sentence,  once 
or  twice  perhaps  uttered  for  not  using  the  name,  could 
be  persuaded  to  stand  to  his  de6nitive  sentence  often 
pronounced  against  the  nature  of  the  error  which  the 
heathens,  against  whom  he  disputes,  covered  under  this 
name  I  Upon  condition  they  would  be  pleased  not  to 
revive  the  nature  of  the  error,  or  bury  their  opinions 
that  way  tending,  my  heart  and  mouth  should  never 
give  breath  unto  the  name.  The  opinion  which  some 
rigid  Stoicks  had  of  fate  is  an  heresy  not  to  be  named 
among  the  heathen  ;  so  deeply  tainted  with  the  very 
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dregs  of  heathenism,  that  it  is  a  wonder  any  Christian 
writer  should  come  near  it,  that  any  at  least  should 
take  infection  from  it ;  especially  seeing  the  reverend 
and  learned  fathei-s  of  the  primitive  church  had  pro- 
vided so  many  excellent  preservatives  against  it-  But 
albeity«/e»  according  to  that  sense  or  meaning  whereiu 

line  heathens  took  it,  was  become  a  wicked  idol ;  yet 

eing  the  word  or  name,  whetLer  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  Greek  or  Latin  writers,  hath  greater  variety  of 
significations  or  importances  than  almost  any  other 
word  in  the  world  besides;  to  abandon  all  for  one  ill 
sense  or  importance,  seems  to  me  as  rude  and  uncivil 
a  part,  as  to  root  out  a  whole  clan  or  surname,  because 
me  of  the  same  name  and  stock  had  been  at  deadly 
foehood  with  our  family,  or  had  otherwise  deserved  176 
death.  lJj»on  diligent  perusal  of  the  best  i)hilosophers, 
historians,  or  poets^  amongst  the  heathens,  of  some  his- 
torians and  moralists  of  best  note  amongst  Christians, 

e  may  find  realities  or  solid  matter  answering  to  this 
wor^Jitte,  which  cannot  he  so  well  expressed  by  any 
other  term  or  name,  by  any  paraphrase  more  brief 
than  the  true  and  proper  definition  of  the  matter  or 
reality  signified  by  it.  Now  if  the  matter  defined 
prove  to  be  no  idol,  the  name  certainly  is  indiiferent, 
and  of  the  definition  there  may  be  a  good  inoral  or 
bistorical  use.  For  finding  out  the  true  and  proper 
definition  or  description  of  it,  we  are  to  explicate  the 
divers  acceptions  or  importances  of  the  name. 

2.  Fntum  ajaiido  f//c^?/;ff,  and  sometimes  imports  no 
niore  than  the  dictate  of  nature,  or  the  certain  course 
appointed  to  things  natural.  Thus  natural  death  is  by 
some  accounted  fatal.  And  Dido,  according  to  this 
importance,  did  not  die  by  fate,  because  she  prevented 
Lachesis,  by  cutting  the  thread  of  her  own  life  before 
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this  great  arbitress  of  mortality  had  passed  sentence 
upon  her ; 

Seti  quia  necjalo,  tneritfi  ncc  morlc  peribat  ^. 

And  according  to  this  importance  it  j$  used  by  the 
prince  of  Roman  historians  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Annals  ;    Per  idem   tempuB  Lucius  Piso   jjonti/ex 
{rarum  hi  tanta  clarihtdine)  Jato  ohiit ;  "  About  the 
same  time  L,  Piso,  high-priest^  died  a  natural  death 
(being  eighty  years  of  age) ;  a  matter  rare  in  those 
times  in  a  man  of  so  great  birth  and  place/'    Some^ 
times  again  death  itself,  howsoever  it  come  upon  men, 
is  termed yiffe  or  destiny;  perhaps  because  the  coming 
of  it  is  by  course  of  nature  certain,  albeit  the  time  and 
manner  of  it  be  unknown  or  incomprehensible.     So 
another  Roman  poet  saitb,  *  The  Parthians'  poisoned 
arrows  carried  fates  upon  their  points,  able  to  let  in 
death  at  the  least  breach  of  skin,  Patumque  in  mrt- 
guine  summo  est'  It  may  Ire  Virgil  held  natural  death 
to  be  fatal,  because  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  being  other- 
wise of  our  opinion,  that  Dido  might  have  lived  longer, 
or  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth  that  she  should  live  so  many  years  and 
no  more '.     For  so  some  of  the  wisest   amongst  the 
heathens  held  death  to  be  fatal,  that  is,  simply  neces- 
sary unto  all;  albeit  to  die  at  this  or  that  set  hour 
were  in  their  opinion  contingent,  or  at  least  supposed 
a  contingency  before  it    became  necessary.     Of  this 
opinion  was  Pythagoras  "*  and  his  followers.    And  so 


^  Virgil.  4.  ^neid.  ver.  696. 
Vid.  Cffilium  Rbodiginum,  lib, 
21.  cap.  4,  pag,  (973.)  ^°*' 

'  See  chap,  23.  §.  2. 

^  That  death  itiielf  is  fat^l, 
Pythagoras  supposeth  in  those 
verses; 


Jura   coins   non  ore   tfitus ;  Mtd 

rchus  el  ipsis  : 
Nee  pravh  mcittan  suescst  ra- 

fianibus  uti  : 
Sett  mortem  Jato  sub'Uurot  nott- 

rts  OTriHcs : 
Divitina  qitandoque  dari ;  qntm- 

doque  perire. 

That 
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it  seems  was  Justin  Martyr".  But  Lucan,  we  know, 
was  somewhat  allied  unto  the  Stoicks,  and  out  of  his 
private  conceit*  that  the  set  time  or  manner  of  every 
man's  deatlt  was  no  less  necessary  than  death  itself, 
he  might,  not  inconsequently,  term  violent  or  sudden 

I  death  fatal.  And  Tacitus,  who  seems  to  be  doubtful 
whether  all  things  fell  out  by  fate  or  necessity^  or  no, 
ascribes  violent  and  undeserved  death,  as  well  as  177 
natural,  unto  fate.  For,  speaking  of  Agricola*s  un- 
timely death  (as  we  would  term  it),  he  saith,  Cons/miri 
ef  lihens  Jatum  acceptt,  "  He  constantly  and  willingly 
entertained  his  fate,"  Martiars  conceit  concerning  death 
and   fates    is   not    much   different   from    Lucau's,  or 

pthis  last  cited  place  of  Tacitu^i,  though  not  altogether 
the  same  : 

Nulhjaia  loco  possU  exctudere  :  cum  mart 
Venerit,  in  medio  Ttfbvre  Sardinia  est. 

From  fates  no  place  is  privtleg'd, 

But  when  death  is  their  doom 
The  pestilent  Sardinia 

In  Tjrhiir  tiiideth  room. 

And  as  death,   in  his  opinion,  could  not  be   repelled 
.where   fates  had   granted    his   admissioD}  so   neither 


That  disastrous  or  untimely 
death  was  Dot  fatal,  but  pr^vent- 
able>  he  suppoaeth  Id  the  verses 
folloiiriug,  fpr  he  calleth  all  cala- 
tnitifs  Diitina  infortunia.  S^e 
"lierocles  npan  both  places,  pp. 
D3.  109,  S^e  hia  Annotations 
"itpon  die  latter  chap.  21.  of 
tnis  book,  parag.  i. 

«  Qutpff.  32,  Si  Deus  nioTtalem 
DBtaram  nostram  fecit,  cur  Deum 
mortem  non  fecis.se  dicis  ?  Ejc- 
piicatio.  Non  si  qtiid  est  mortate 
natura,  id  omnino  mori  necesac 
Axg^menlo  sunt  Enoch  et 


Elius^,  qui  cum  oBtura  muTtale& 
sint.  in  immortalitate  etiam  ma" 
nent  soperiores  excelsioi-esque 
effect!  quam  ad  quos  elogium 
illud  pertineatf  Terra  es,  el  in 
terram  reverteiis.  Verum  est  igi- 
tur,  naturam  nostratn  11  Den  fac^ 
tarn  esse  mortaleni,  morteraque 
invectam  esse  in  muiidum  homi- 
nis  inobedientia.  Si  enim  Deus 
ut  nflturam  fecit  mortalenij  sic 
etiam  mortem  fecisset,  noii  in- 
obedieutia  mortem  indtixisset  : 
ac  si  Deus  Inobedieittiam  non 
fecit,  ne  moi-teni  quidem  fecit. 

Z  2 
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could  it  be  obtruded  or  admitted  without  the  leave  or 
approbation  of  fates,  if  the  authority  of  the  father  of 
poets  be  authentic : 

Aoificvitf,  firj  fioi  Tt  "kiTfv  dxaxiC^o  0vft^' 
Ov  yap  ris  fi    virip  aitrav  ayijp  ni8i  wpoiaifnt. 
yioipcp  A*  oUriva  tpjjfit  jr€<f>rvyfiivov  tiifuvat  avip£», 
Ou  KOKhv,  oi6i  fiiv  ia$\6v.° 

Vex  not  tli^  soul ;  for  noue  can  send 

Me  to  my  grave  before 
My  day  be  come,  since  all  men'a  lives 

Run  on  a  fatal  score 
Wliich  none  tnay  pjjss,  none  not  make  up  : 

'Tis  not  man's  power  or  will 
Can  change  the  period  wbich  is  set. 

As  well  to  th'  good  a&  th'  ill. 

Virgil  was  somewhat  of  a  better  mind  :n  this  point 
than  Homer  was,  or  they  are  which  can  thus  liberally 
dispose  of  their  friends*  bodies  or  bones  : 

Sim'Uis  si  cura  fimseiy 
Turn  ^UOtjtttJaS  nobis  TcttCfOS  arviarejvisxet  ; 
Nee  pafer  owmjKtfftn  Trojam,  aecfnia  vetabant 
Stare,  decemque  alios  Priamum  super  esse  per  annotV. 

Had  like  care  been,  nor  mighty  Jove 

Nor  fates  did  foreordain 
Or  Troy  to  fall  ot  Prianius 

Not  ten  years  more  to  reign. 

3.  Tbat  no  man  can  die  before  his  day  come»  is  an 
opinion  in  whose  truth  some  are  so  confident,  as  they 
will  not  stick  to  bequeath  tiie  bones  of  their  dearest 
friends  unto  the  devil,  if  they  should  die  otherwise ; 
and  it  is  certain  all  things  have  their  appointed  time; 
yet  may  we  not  hence  collect  that  no  man  can  live 
longer  or  die  sooner  than  he  doth,  or  that  the  number 
178 of  his  days  cannot  possibly  be  diminished  or  increased: 

0  Homer  Iliad,  vi.  486.        1*  Virgil,  ^neid.  lib.  viii.  ver.  396. 
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but  of  this  argument  see  Justin  Martyr^,  or  the  author 

»of  the  questions  and  explications  which  have  for  a 
long  time  gone  under  his  name.  In  all  these  or  the 
like  acceptions  of  fate,  and  the  very  common  conceit 
which  this  name  suggests,  there  is  an  importance  of 
necessity ;  and  according  to  the  several  degrees  of 
necessity,  fates  good  or  bad  (for  so  tiiey  divided  them 
for  their  quality)  were  subdivided  into  vtajora  et  mi- 
^kn&rOf  into  lesser  and  greater  fates :  Jata  minora^  lesser 
fates,  were  held  alterable  by  enchantment  or  other 
curious  practices,  taught  by  Satan  as  imitations  of 
those  sacred  rites  or  solemnities  which  God  had  ordained 
for  averting  imminent  plagues  *.  Jtita  majorat  chief  or 
supreme  fates,  were  so  unalterablej  so  inflexible,  that 
their  great  god  Jupiter  could  not  command  them,  but 
was  to  do  whatsoever  was  designed  by  them  to  be 
done.  Whence,  as  Lactantius  wittily  collects,  they 
could  not  rightly  enstyle  him  Maximus,  because  he 
was  less  than  this  kind  of  fate.  In  this  heathenish 
division  notwithstanding,  there  was  a  true  glimpse  of 


^1       <i  QutEstio  33.      Si    bominum 

nntura  ut  mortdls^  proprium  ac 
euum  flnem  n^nu-scit,  teinpus 
fluteDi  imiu3cujusque  non  est 
certi  cujusdam  teriuini  ;  quad 
qiiidem  fatuni  vocant  ii  qui  a 
religions  niwjtra  abhorrent  :  quO' 
Diodo  ExecbiK  add^ta  liuut  tem- 
pora?  Quod  eiiim  additum  est, 
tn  prtB^aho  deteruiinattHjue  nu- 
tn^ro  Certe  SUmltlir.  Uiide  igltur 
ill  in  orient!  bus  incertum  inter- 
mmaturnque  tenipus  docelur  ? 
ETp/icalto.  Non  esse  uuiuscu- 
jUsque  (empua  certutii  sc  defini- 
tuBij  his,  diviniB  scriptuTw  verbis 
^B  dacelur,  Si  in  cawpo  inueneril 
^P  homv  puellam  despansolam,  cique 
vi  ilhlta  dorviierit :  viritm  tjui- 
dem  iniei'JicUc,  pHrllflm  (irdei/i  ttr 


inte^cile.  Mores  enim  corrupit 
homo  prazimi  stti,  ettmtjue  pul- 
AUnS  iHjJt  trat  qui  javtlrett  alau^ 
its  /life  Tes  accidit.  Et  pitella 
clamavit,  necjuil  ^ui  ei  atixUium 
ferret,  Non  auteui  divina  scrip- 
tura  violatum  tlioruni  coacta; 
morti  coinparasaet,  si  mora  certa 
detinitaque  ftiisset.  Quod  enim 
apud  Deiim  deHiutum  ^sl,  id  nee 
violiiri,  nee  transiri  potest.  Quod 
si  ita  est,  profecto  delinits  Kze- 
chiae  vittc  temporii  vitie  non  ttunt 
addita,  sect  annia  ejuft  qui  inde- 
finite occupoveraat,  qnonim  finis 
morbo  It-tlmli  eveiiiebatj  nisi 
Deua  nioTbum  ejus  curasaet, 
eumque  ad  vitatn  revocaviaset.^ 
Juatiii.  Martyr,  explioit.  (p.  29.) 
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a  Christian  truth,  hereafter  and  elsewhere  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Subordinate  to  this  division  of  fates  were  the 
opinions  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian  astrologera 
concerning  the  power  or  efficacy  of  the  heavens  over 
sublunary  bodies.  The  ChaldEeans'"  were  impious,  not 
in  practice  only,  but  in  opinion,  in  that  they  held  the 
operation  of  the  heavens  to  be  unalterable  and  unpre- 
vcntabie  by  the  wit»  industry,  or  skill  of  man  ;  all 
which,  such  as  follow  Ptolemy  the  Egyptian  expressly 
deny,  and  bring  good  reasons  for  their  denial.  If  their 
practices  to  foretell  things  to  come  be  no  worse  than 
their  opinions  concerning  the  manner  how  they  come 
to  pass,  it  would  be  no  great  sin  to  be  their  scholars. 

4f.  There  is  no  Christian  but  will  grant  his  God  to 
be  greater  than  heathenish  fate,  and  his  law  to  be 
above  all  control  of  any  other  law  or  power  whatso- 
ever ;  and  yet  by  the  doctrine  of  many  divines,  the 
almighty  Lawgiver  is  made  eternally  subject  to  his 
own  decrees.  Their  meaning  is  taken  by  many  to  be 
in  effect  this  r  that  albeit  God  be  omnipotent,  yet  it  is 
true  of  him. 

Post  xemel  rmustiTfi  votat  irrcnxabile  ver6um, 

that  he  had  passed  his  omnipotent  word  concerning 
the  ordering  and  managing  of  all  things  to  come,  be- 
fore it  could  be  taken  or  accepted  by  any  creature ; 
and  that  by  his  word  thus  passed  once  for  all  for  ever, 
such  irrevocable  doom  had  passed  upon  some  of  his 
best  creatures  before  their  nonage,  (in  their  nonexist- 
ence,) as  they  would  not  have  accepted  life  or  being 
itself,  when  they  first  entered  upon  possession  of  it,  if 
they  had  known  upon  what  hard  conditions  it  had  been 
tendered ;  or  were  it  yet  left  free  for  them  to  dlsclaini 
those  covenants  or  conditions  of  life  and  being  where- 


t  Vide  Beilaiitium. 
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unto  they  never  gave  tbeir  consent,  the  greatest  part 
of  divine  goodness  wJiich  tbey  could  hope  to  be  par- 
takers of,  were  to  be  released  from  the  right  of  crea-179 
ture^-,  and  to  return  again  to  nothiug.  Briefly,  by 
making  God  supreme  Lord  of  such  hard  weirds  or 
kinjster  fates,  as  are  by  these  men  inevitably  awarded 
to  absolute  reprobates,  they  do  not  add  so  much  unto 
his  greatness,  as  they  derogate  from  his  goodness,  in 
respect  of  the  heathen  gods.  For  unto  such  of  the 
heathens  as  granted  fates  a  negative  voice  in  some 
cases  against  the  good  purjwses  of  their  gods»  it  was 
some  comfort  to  think  that  their  gods  wished  them 
wellj  and  did  eutreat  them  as  great  personages  or 
courteous  gentlemen  do  their  suitors^  whom  for  the 
present  they  cannot  pleasure,  as  being  overborne  by 
the  opposite  faction.  But,  alas  *  what  can  it  boot  poor 
impotent  man  to  believe  his  Maker  was  not  from  eter- 
nity subject  to  fates,  or  any  other  law,  if  by  his  own 
laws,  or  decrees,  he  hath  bound  them  before  the  world 
had  beginuiog,  (without  all  hope  or  possibility  of  re- 
lease,) tu  harder  conditions  of  life  than  the  heatliens 
imagined  could  be  enjoined  by  fates?  for  it  is  probable 
that  such  of  the  heathen  as  were  most  peremptory  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  fatal  events,  did  think  bad 
fates  had  spit  their  }K>ison  when  this  life  was  ended. 
They  did  not  suspect  the  miseries  inflicted  by  them  to 
■lie  for  time  so  everlasting,  or  for  their  quality  so  un- 
suflerable,  as  we  Christians  believe  the  torments  of  the 
life  to  come  shall  be  to  all  that  arc  ordained  for  the 
^ay  of  wrath.  But  be  the  torments  for  their  quality 
Bnore  exquisite  than  the  heathens  could  conceive  any. 
Bras  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Almighty  from 
eternity  to  appoint  them  ?  If  so  it  were,  there  was 
a  fatal  necessity  precedent  to  the  Almighty  decree. 
But  if  his  decree  hath  brought  this  absolute  necessity 
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very  fatal  Kvetii  was  ttecessary  ;      ».  tt.  v.  ii. 

upon  men,  the  execution  of  this  decree  by  instrumental 
or  second  causes  differs  nothing,  save  only  in  excess 
of  rigour  and  severity,  from  the  most  rigid  Stoical  fate, 
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0/  the  AfftnUy  or  Ailiance  which  Fates  had  to  A^eceftsihf,  to 
Fortune,  or  Chance,  in  the  Opinion  of  Heathen  ff^rifen, 

1.  BtJT  that  we  may  find  out,  which  we  most  desire, 
some  mitigation  or  tolerable  reconciliation  of  the  most 
harsh  opinions,  whether  maintained  by  heathens  or 
Christians  in  this  argument ;  it  is  a  common  notion, 
received  hy  all,  that  every  fatal  event  is  necessary, 
but  very  few  of  the  heathen  were  of  opinion  that  all 
necessary  events  were  fatal.  Albeit  by  way  of  such  a 
poetical  license  in  substituting  the  special  for  the 
general,  as  he  used  that  said, 

Huttc  tgo  si  pditii  lanfuni  sperare  doiwcm, 

fate  is  sometimes  taken  for  necessity  without  re- 
striction. It  was  not  usual  with  ancient  heathens, 
nor  is  it  with  such  as  to  this  day  use  to  ascribe  many 
events  to  fates,  to  terra  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
Bun,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  or  other  like 
effects  of  hourly  observation^  (necessary  by  the  common 
course  of  nature,)  fatal.  In  the  literal  construction  of 
180  many  good  writers,  fate  and  fortune  are,  if  not  sy- 
nonymal  in  their  formal,  prime,  or  direct  significations, 
yet  coincident  in  their  importances  or  connotations'. 

*  Ai  vos,  0  xupcri,  et  ilivtlm  in  maxime  rector 
Juytiler,  Arcadii,  quteso-,  miserescittr  regist 
Et  palrias  audite  prices.     Si  nnmina  vesira 
lucolumem  PaUanta  mihi,  si  fata  resfrvant^ 
Si  I'isjtrus  eum  vivo,  et  venturus  in.  un/tt/t  ; 
Viiam  om :  potior  tfitcmiis  durare  lahorcni. 
Sin  uliquem  iiifambnit  casum,  Fortttaa,  minaria  f 
Suttc,  0  nunc  licml  critddvm  abrumpere  viiam. 

Virgil,  .£aeid.  viii,  5^2. 
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Their  titles  to  the  selfsame  events  or  effects  were  oft- 
"times  undistinguisliable  by  such  as  ascribe  too  much 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other.  Ausoiims»  but  for  verse 
sake,  might  as  well  have  said,  Dum  vultjbrtuna,  as, 

hDumfata  voltint,  hina  vevvna  juvanl. 
When  sucli  success  tlie  fatea  shall  will. 
One  p^igon  fihuU  anotlier  kill. 

Or  Juvenal  as  well,  Si  fata  veUnt,  as, 

Sifortuna  \>oUt,Jies  tie  rheiure  consul : 
Si  volet  hac  eademtjies  de  coHsuUjheior. 

Of  rhetorician  whom  sht  will 

Dnme  Fortune  consul  mnken  ; 
And  when  she  will,  to  meaner  state 

Her  fnvourite  doivii  islie  takes. 

Others  held  fortune  to  be  a  branch  of  fate,  or  an  m- 
[strunient  for  executing  what  was  by  fates  designed. 

Q^uid  rfiferem  Cnnnas  ?  admolaque  mtenH/Hii  arma  ? 
Varrunemiute  prgntTHj  magutnn  tiuod  riuerf  posset 
Postqtte  luos  Tlirasitttienfi  incas  ?   Fabiumque  moranlem 
Accppj.txe  jugum  vicias  Carthnginis  arces  f 
SpeeSohim  Hatnithfilein  nosirnx  cccldtsSe  cnfenis  9 
ExiliiiJiiqi/r  Rogifur/iva  morie  inhsc  ? 
Adde  eiiam  IlaUcat  vires,  Raatamque  svismct 
Pugnanlem  memhris,  adjice  el  civilia  beUa  : 
JCt  Cimhrnm  in  Murio,  Mnrtmnqitc  hi  careere  viduvt  i 
Quod  consul  totiens  exuique  ee  cxnle  consul  ; 
Et  jncnit  Libic'is  compel r  javiura  rvhiis 
Atqtii^  erepidittiliiis  cepif  CnrUiaghils  or6gfn  : 
Hoc  ftiaifata  darenfj  nunquamjwiuna  ttdisaetK 

The  resultance  of  this  long  oration  is  no  more  than 
this  :  Fortune  was  but  the  messenger  to  bring  all  those 
welcome  or  unwelcome  presents  to  the  Roman  state* 
which  fate  did  bestow  upon  it.  Of  this  argument  see 
tmore  in  the  27th  chapter  of  this  book,  parag.  2,  7,  8, 
10— U, 

*  ManiL  lib.  4.  cap.  1. 
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S.  In  Tacitua'a  language,  fate  and  fortune  have 
sometimes  the  same  reference  or  importance.  Occulta 
lege  Jfit't,  ct  osfefitis  ac  responsh  destinaium  Vespa- 
siano  liberisque  ejus  imperium  post  fortunctm  credU 
dimuH :  '*  After  his  good  fortune,  we  surely  believed 
that  the  empire  was  by  the  secret  course  of  fate,  by 
signs  and  orades,  destinated  to  Vespasian  and  his  son,'* 
Tacit.  1.  Histor.  cap.  10.  Yet  is  not  this  difference 
betwixt  fate  and  fortune  constantly  observed  by  these 
two  writers  themselves,  much  less  observed  at  all  by 
others  r  with  Coniiiia^us,  Machiavel,  and  other  later 
historians  or  politicians,  fortune  and  fate  are  used  pro* 
misciiously.  The  pro])erties  or  attributes  of  fate  are 
181  in  ordinary  construction  the  same,  or  equivalent  tu 
those  of  fortune.  The  titles  of  fate  were  anciently 
these  or  the  like,  nnanoidaMe,  insuperable ,  iftflexihle^ 
inelucfahle ;  and  it  is  a  conceit  or  prenotiou^  that  to 
this  day  runs  in  many  Christians'  minds,  that  no- 
thing can  be  against  a  chance  ;  '  Where  fortune  fails, 
nothing  prevails.'  This  difference  notwithstanding 
betwixt  them  might  be  observed  in  many  writers,  (or 
in  their  language^  whicli  have  cause,  in  their  own  ap- 
prehensions, to  like  well  or  complain  of  them^)  '  that  the 
ordinary  success  of  others'  labours  or  consultations  are 
for  the  most  part  ascribed  by  envy  or  emulation  unto 
fortune ;'  whereas  fates  are  usually  charged  with  the 
calamities  or  disasters  which  befall  themselves,  or  such 
as  rely  upon  their  counsels.  Most  men  are  by  nature 
prone  to  excuse  themselves  in  their  worst  actions,  si 
non  a  ioto,  yet  a  tanto^  by  accusing  fortune  ;  and  can 
be  well  content  to  exonerate  their  galled  consciences  of 
inward  grief,  by  venting  bitter  complaints,  or  receiving 
plausible  informations  from  others,  against  fates. 
Attomtis  etiatfi  nctoribus^  qui  vocem  prece^que  adhi- 
here  non  mtsi,  lacnjmis  ac  sUentio  veniam  itoscebanl. 
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donee  Cerealis  vinlce^^ei  fintmos,  fato  acta  dictifans, 
qnce  miliium  ducumque  discordia^  vel  fraude  hostium 
evenissent.  Tacitus,  lib*  4*  Histor.  cap.  72.  "Even 
the  conquerors  were  astonished  at  tlie  sight,  who  not 
daring  to  speak,  begged  their  pardon  with  silence  and 
tears,  till  such  time  a^  Cerealis  with  coinfortable  words 
revived  their  spirits,  affirming,  that  those  things  which 
indeed  came  to  pass  through  the  niutinousness  of  the 
soldiers,  or  the  dissension  of  the  leaders,  or  the  malice 
of  the  enemies,  were  but  fatal  mischances  which  could 
not  be  escaped." 

3.  Some  again  derive  fate  aad  fortune  from  one  and 
the  same  fountain*  and  distinguish  them  only  by  excess 
of  strength,  as  the  same  stream  in  winter  differs  from 
itself  in  drought  of  summer.  Advertendum  veto  dlud, 
quandocunque  UIn  cwiestiiim  cmmaru/m  ratio  ita  dige- 
rittir  ut  artem  ejtctdc^tam  ea-superett  diet  a  Plaioiticis 
JFatum :  ubi  veto  ^ic,  ut  vincere  inertem  desidiosutn" 
que  evaleat  rursum  a  solerti  strenuoque  vinci,  Jbrtu- 
nam.  Utrobique  vero  divinam  statuunt  providentiam, 
qua  ad  finem  agat  sibi  soli  notum,  qufsqiie  uniiwrsa 
modis  contemperet  accultioribus^.  Lection.  Antiquar, 
lib.  10.  cap.  20.  The  Platonicks,  which  derive  most 
human  events  or  success  from  the  order  or  disposition 
of  celestial  causes,  call  this  disposition  Jaic^  when  it 
i$  so  strong  that  no  endeavours  or  slcill  of  man  can 
prevail  against  it ;  but  when  the  strength  of  it  is  of 
such  a  middle  size  as  may  prevail  against  slothful  and 
careless  men,  but  may  be  vanquished  by  the  vigilant 
and  industrious,  they  call  the  same  disposition ^r/N«^. 
In  both  cases  they  admit  a  Divine  Providence,  which 
worketh  to  ends  known  only  to  itself, 

4,  For  this  affinity  between  fortune,  ckafice,  and 
Jii^e  in  best  writers,  it  will  be  expedient  to  touch  at 

"  Cselius  Rhodigin.  lection,  smtiq.  lib.  to.  e,  ao,  p.  3S3. 
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the  seat  of  chance  or  fortune  in  our  way,  and  to  declare 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms ;  and  whether  sudi 
events  as  we  say  fall  out  by  fortune  or  chance  have 
any  alliance  with  necessity.  In  this  discussion  I  hope 
we  shall  arrive  at  that  point  whereat  the  favourers  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  the  favourers  of  other  opinions 
concerning  fate  and  fortune,  more  fluctuant,  will  l)e 
content  to  cast  anchor.  Fortune  (saith  Plutarch^)  is 
lS2a  part  of  chance,  as  freewill  or  choice  is  of  contin- 
gency. Every  casual  event  is  contingent,  but  every 
contingent  efTeet  is  not  casual^  or  a  chance  :  avrofiarov^ 
quasi  avro  ^artiv.  The  very  name  of  chance  in  Greek 
(saith  Aristotle)  implies  as  much  as  to  be  to  oo  end  or 
purpose  :  yet  this  etymology  (under  correction)  was  no 
part  of  the  ancients'  meaning,  which  gave  the  Greek 
name  avrofj-arou  to  such  events  as  we  term  casual, 
unless  ^arriv,  frusfra,  be  referred  only  (as  perhaps 
Aristotle  intended)  to  the  efficient  cause.  After  8 
manner  of  speech  not  much  unlike  to  this,  the  school- 


>  C^us  autcm  lutius  patet 
quam  fortuim  :  quaiido  et  cam 
complectitur,  et  niulln  alia  (jH4e 
alias  lUitcr  accidere  ^imjite  natura 
possunt.  Jpsum  iianien  \\oc  in- 
dicat.  Est  ■enitii  □uro^aTOf  Grtff- 
cia  quod  ultro  et  a  se  fit :  Jnte!- 
ligittirque  CASUS,  quumquodalte- 
rius  causa  rieri  solet,  fit  uaii 
proiittT  illam  cnusam,  quale 
frigus  sub  canicula;  ortum  esse 
videtur  non  enim  frustra,  neque 
deiiiquc  eknit  quod  est  in  nostra 
poteatate,  piws  eat  couttiij^entis : 
sic  fortuim  purs  l-^sI  casus.  Utque 
cauus  conting^enti,  ita  iia  quie  in 
nostra  sunt  pott^staCCr  fcrtuiia 
Hccidit :  non  omnibus  tam^n,  sed 
in  quibuR^  canKilium  delectusqiie 
ttdhibentu!-j   uti  dixltnus.      Pru- 

*  To  TaXfi 


inde  casus  communis  est  ftnimo^ 
torum  et  uniniae  expertium  :  for- 
tutia  bominlB  est  propria,  tjus 
qui  jam  agere  pcissit.  IHque 
hinc  L-migtat,  qUod  fortunatotn 
t8fie  et  fiEHcem  esse  pro  eodcm 
hal>enlTir,  et  fcelicitas  est  quo- 
dam  ageudi  dexterita» :  Lcc 
autem  a>lius  est  periecti  hominis. 
Quae  ergofatocuinprehenduninr, 
hsec  sunt :  cuutingeiis^  passibitf. 
delectus,  in  nostra  sitnm  potcs- 
tflte^  fortunfli  casus.  Usque  ail- 
junt:ta,  de  tjuibus  est  «^tinm  *  fuT- 
ta&sis,  et  perinde :  qiiw  oninia 
contiuentur  quidem  fitto,  nullum 
autem  eorum  fatale  est.^ — Plu- 
tarch, de  Fato.  pug,  (418,  41*).) 
torn.  ii.  571.  d,  Fatum  tamcn  sub 
pTovidenlia  comprehendit. 
feat  rii  urais. 
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nien  say  tliat  is  gratis  dictum^  (as  we  would  ^v^y  freely 
spoken,)  not  for  which  a  man  takes  no  fee,  but  for 
which  he  hath  no  just  ground  or  reason  :  and  that  in 
phrase  of  scripture  is  said  to  be  iione  gratis  otfrustra 
which  is  done  without  just  motives  or  provocation, 
not  that  which  is  done  or  attempted  to  no  end  or 
purpose.  Oderunt  mefrusira,  and  Oderunt  ttte  gratis, 
"  They  hated  me  without  a  cause,"  or  "  They  hated 
tne  vainly/'  are  in  some  translations  equivalent*  The 
word  in  the  original  answers  to  both.  In  analogy  to 
this  kind  of  speech,  those  events  were  said  to  fall  out 
by  chance,  or  to  be  ui>ro^aT«,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
such  as  gave  this  name  had  no  efficient  cause,  or  at 
least  none  discernible,  but  were  supposed  to  move 
themselves,  or  to  take  i>osfies5ion  of  such  short  being 
as  they  had,  without  the  assignment  of  any  superior 
power,  or  of  any  constant  or  settled  cause ;  intruding 
hemselves  into  the  course  of  nature,  like  unbidden 
guestSj  sometimes  as  unwelcome  as  frost  in  summer, 
sometimes  as  welcome  as  warm  weather  to  such  as 
want  fire  in  winter. 

5.  Fortune  hath  her  authority  placed  only  in  reason- 
able actions  or  deliberations*,  yet  not  in  all  these,  but 


a  Pliito  fortiinam  caunam  in 
proposilis  constitutistiue  per  ac- 
cideutiain  et  consequntionetn. 
AristDteles,  causam  per  acddeus 
in   ih  qute  ex  itninii  appeteutia 

{iropter  quid  Hunt,  obscurum  il- 
ntn  iJuidi^Di  et  icii^tabileDi.  Dif- 
ferre  autem  afortunii  spootaneuTn 
temefariumque  casum.  (Juod 
cnim  □  fnrtiiim,  idem  u  temeritate 
quiM)ue  fieri :  bocque  gereiidis  in 
rebus  es&e.  Qut>d  auiem  teTne- 
roj-ium  spoTitnneumquc  sit,  nan 
coDtinuo  idem  a  fortuna  fieri, 
idqiie  cftra  uaiiieiii  rermii  ndnii. 
ni  Mir  alio  nem  uau  venire.     Porro 


fartuntini  ratioAoliuni  esse ^  apon- 
tisauteincaaum,tuni  ratioiia'ium, 
tuiu  rationia  expertium  aniinan- 
tiuin,  tuni  inanimiitorum  corpo. 
ruin.  Epicurus,  eausnni  non 
sibi  coiistanteui,  persoiiis,  tein- 
poribus,  niodis :  Aiiaxagoras  et 
Stoici,  indeprehensiLiii  huninno 
captui  causam.  SiqiiiJem  even^ 
toriini  quffidam  e  necessitate, 
qusedam  e  fato  quEcdani  ex  liliero 
et  constitutor  qua-dani  e  fortuna 
noiinulla  e  suae  spontis  casn. — 
Plutarch,  de  pluDitis  et  deqretift 
Philoaopli,  lib.  1.  p,  (113.)  lorn, 
ii.  SS5.  cup.  2g. 
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only  in  such  events  as  fall  out  either  so  far  beyond  or 
contrary  to  men's  intentions,  that  they  may  be  rather 
wondered  at  than  expected.  If  husbandmen  should 
dig  their  vineyarda  with  purpose  to  find  gold,  the 
fruitful  vintage  thereon  following  (though  no  part  of 
their  intetitions)  could  not  so  properly  be  ascribed  to 
fortune,  as  if  a  husbandman,  intending  only  to  dig  his 
vineyard  in  hope  of  a  plentiful  vintage,  should  find 
store  of  gold. 

6*  The  meaning  of  Plato»  of  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch, 
may  be  better  perceived  by  fit  instance,  than  by  large 
scholastic  commentaries  upon  their  several  definitions 
of  fortune.  Valerius  Maxiraus  (and  to  my  remem- 
brance Plutarch)  hath  a  memorable  story  of  one  Jason 
Phereus,  that  was  cui'ed  of  an  imposthume  in  a  fray  or 
duel.  The  blow  of  an  enemy  was  the  cause  of  this 
man's  health,  but  by  a  rare  and  unusual  accident, 
qxute  contrary  to  his  intention  that  gave  it ;  and  alto- 
gether beyond  his  expectation  that  received  it :  his 
purpose  was  only  to  maintain  his  reputation  or  revenge 
his  wrongs,  either  to  wound  or  to  be  wounded,  with- 
out any  hope  or  thought  of  curing  his  disease,  the 
danger  whereof  was  not  fully  discovered  till  it  was 
past.  But  a  more  perfect  idea  or  exemplary  form  of 
fortune,  good  or  bad,  than  any  historian  relates,  the 
Greek  epigrammatist  hath  pictured  for  our  contem- 
plation :  the  matter  of  the  epigram  was  in  English 
thus  :  A  silly  poor  wretch,  being  deprived  of  all  means 
to  live,  resolves  to  deprive  himself  of  breath  ;  but, 
183 whilst  he  sought  a  place  convenient  for  acting  this 
desperate  purpose,  fiuding  store  of  gold  which  another 
had  hid,  he  returned  home  again,  leaving  his  halter  in 
the  place,  which  was  worse  taken  by  him  that  lijd  the 
gold  than  meant  by  him  that  left  it;  for  he  banged 
himself  in  it  for  grief  of  his  loss. 
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■"O*  \i3nv  oix  ti'pi>v^  ^tv  &y  tvpt  ^pvxfttf- 

A  poor  wretch  iiiiding  gftld,  for  joy 

Left's  hiUtcr  in  its  stead  ; 
Which  he  that  left  %he  gold  far  grief 

Did  nitake  his.  fatal  thread. 

To  find  gold  was  no  part  of  that  poor  man's  hopes» 
whom  despair  of  like  means  to  live  by  had  niadi;  de- 
sirous of  death :  the  other  had  as  little  mind  to  dis- 
patt^h  himself,  when  he  came  to  visit  the  supposed 
stay  arid  comfort  of  his  life,  wherein  his  soul  had 
solaced  herself  with  the  fool  in  the  Gospel. 

r^^  CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  (he  proper  Sniff  eci  and  Ntiture  nf  Fate. 
1*  The  most  useful  issue  whi(;h  these  or  the  like 
cases  afford  is  this,  whether  the  event  specified  in  them 
be  merely  casual^  contingent,  or  {iu  some  sort)  neces- 
sary ;  one  and  the  same  determination  will  as  well 
beBt  the  like  question,  concerning  sueh  events  as  are 
properly  termed  fatal,  whose  proper  subject,  nature, 
and  definition  we  are  more  particularly  to  inquire 
after.  The  first  query,  which  few  meddle  withal, 
would  be  this :  whether  fatal  events  participate  more 
^pf  contingency  than  of  necessity.  But  setting  aside  all 
comparison,  it  suflliceth  us  that  they  truly  participate 
of  both,  but  in  different  degrees  or  measures,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  times.  Contingency  is  always  as 
necessarily  presupposed  to  the  production  of  events 
fatal,  as  necessity  is  included  in  them ;  and  as  the 
proper  form  or  essence  of  fates  consists  not  in  every 
sort  of  necessity,  but  in  some  peculiar  branch  thereof, 
so  neither  is  every  contingent  subject  a  fit  matter  for 
receiving  that  form  or  branch  of  necessity,  wherein  the 
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nature  of  fate  consists,  and  which  gives  tlenotnioatioQ 
and  being;  to  events  fatal.  I  have  heard  many  un* 
thrifts,  upon  the  losing  of  a  fair  game  at  tables,  curse 
the  dice,  or  cry  vengeance  upon  ill  luck ;  but  I  never 
heard  any  gamester  frame  such  endictments  either  in 
verse  or  prose  against  fates,  as  were  usual  amongst 
the  heatliens,  whose  language  in  other  cases  is  with 
our  unthrifts  most  familiar.  Such  petty  adventures 
as  cards  and  dice  are  as  metal  too  base  to  be  instaraped 
witli  the  inscription  of  fate;  whose  proper  subject  in 
public  affairs  is  matter  either  of  tragedy  or  triumph; 
in  private,  matter  either  of  extraordinary  and  unusual 
prosperity  or  of  calamity. 

Most  of  God's  creatures  are  the  subject  of  contin- 
gency ;  mankind  only,  or  human  society,  is  the  proper 
1S4  sphere,  without  whose  circmnference  neither  fortuae 
or  fatal  events  do  wander.  Yet  is  not  every  part  of 
man  subject  to  fate,  though  man  according  to  every 
part  be  subject  to  that  contingency  which  is  presup- 
posed to  fates.     Justin  Martyr'',  though  a  professed 


^  Si  f.it(*  fieret,  ut  esset  aut 
itnproliug,  aut  Imiius;  pi-ofecto 
contraria  in  yum  cadere  niiuquam 
poasent,  nee  6a?piK3ime  mutore- 
tu.r ;  quin  nee  alii  quidem  prubi 
esseuti  alii  mali :  alioqui  t'utuni 
causflm  malorum  esse,  contni- 
riaque  sibi  facere  senttretnus,  aut 
illud  quod  ante  dictum  est*  H-ideri 
verum  esse,  nihil  erne  virtuCern 
Tiec  vitium  sed  Qpiniono  Kilum 
bona^  et  mala  judicuri :  quK^  ut 
vera  ratio  docet^  niaxittin  est  et 
inipietas  et  injustitla.  Verum 
fatuni  hoc  immutabile  esse  dici- 
nius,  i]8  qui  priecliiras  bonasque 
res  eligunt,  uc  sibi  proptujunt, 
digna  pra-mia,  itemque  iis  qui 
Contraria,  digna  preenna  CdiiBli- 
tuens,  Nou  eiiitn  ut  alia,  velutJ 
nrbores  et  quadrupedts,  quas  nihil 


vohinlate  et  judicio  facere  poft- 
auiit,  sic  bumidtm  Deus  condldit 
Neque  enini  pru.'unio  ac  laude 
dignua  esset,  6i  per  ae,  et  a  »e, 
bonum  non  dfliy;eret,  »ed  bonui 
factus  C'sset :  nee  si  malufi  esset, 
jure  Rupplicio  afficeretur,  cum 
lion  »  Ee  taliB  esset,  sed  aliad 
nihil  esse  posset,  nisi  quod  fiictui 
fuiHset. — Justin,  Mart^-r,  Apolog. 
2.  pro  Christ,  p.  (33.)  80.  Itii- 
que  Dens  non  eat  sic  mundura 
deletnrus  et  everji^urus.  ut  nulli 
sint  jam  futuri  improbi  nn^jeli, 
d^emonest  et  homines,  propter 
Chri&tlanorum  semen  et  genni, 
quod  ipsuDi  causam  rerum  e»e 
intelligit.  Nam  nisi  hoc  esses, 
ne  vobis.  quidem  beec  jam  a  malis 
gemiis  tier!  uUo  modo  pos^eul,  s«d 
Ignis  judtcii  delnpKua  omnia  dissi- 
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enemy  to  Stoical  fatea,  and  a  most  valiant  champion, 
a  cliief  leader  to  all  the  rest  which  have  defended  the 
Christian  truth  against  that  sect,  being  most  potent  in 
the  infancy  of  Christianity,  was  not  so  nice,  as  either 
to  deny  us  the  right  use  of  the  namey«fe,  or  the  nature 
of  the  thing  thereby  signified.  "  This,"  saith  he,  "  is 
iminutable  fate,  that  such  as  do  well  shall  be  rewarded, 
and  such  as  do  ill  shall  be  punished."  Qidd  alnid  est 
Jhttitn,  ^Qxth.  MinnciuB  Felix,  <^K«?ft  qttod  de  unoquoque 
tiosfrum  Deus  Jcittts  est,  qui  cum  possit  pr^scire  ma- 
ieriam^'^o  meritls  el  qitulkatihus  singulorufn^  etiam 
fata  defermlnavit.  Both  of  them  follow  their  master, 
St.  Paul,  that  God  will  render  fo  every  mmi  accord-- 
iftg  to  his  works :  unto  them  that  are  conteniionSt  and 
do  not  ohetj  the  truth,  hut  oheij  nnrighieousnesfi,  indig- 
nation and  wrath ;  tribulation  and  aiiguish  shall  he 
upon  the  soitl  of  every  man  that  doeih  evil,  of  the  Jew 
Jirstt  ^tid  also  of  the  Greciatt :  but  to  evet^  man  that 
doeih  goody  shall  he  glory  and  honour  and  peace,  to 
the  Jew  firsts  a?id  also  to  the  Grecian  :  for  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  Rom,  ii,  8 — 11.  It 
is  a  point  clear  from  the  authority  of  Minuclus 
Felix  and  Justin  Martyr,  and  from  the  grounds  of 
Christianity  itself,  that  the  reasouable  soul  is  not  sub- 


paret  el  incenderet,  quemadmo- 
diim  etiam  eluviea  superioribits 
seculis  neniiiii  pt?jK>fcit,  nisi  uni 
illi  qui  a  noljisNi-tchus  iippelliitur* 
a  vobis  Deucalion,  ejiisqiiw  fa- 
miliii:-,  ex  quo  raroUJi  turn  multi 
nnti  sunt  quorum  pnrtiui  im- 
probi,  iiurtiui  buni  futrunt.  Sic 
eniin  cunftagrationem  fore  ccn- 
semns,iion,  ut  Stoicis  pkcet>  oni- 
uiiiin  rerum  inter  ipsas  iiiuta- 
tjone,  quod  turpissimuiu  videtur: 
ncc  falu  hotuiiies  facere  ant  pati 
qtiicqticiiEi  enrum  quie  fiurit  ct 
JArSfiON.  vol..  V. 


eveuiuut,  judicamus,  sed  volun- 
tatB  nc  judicio  unitnujucinque 
bene  ngere  aut  pecoiire  :  inalo- 
rrimqut!  genioruni  opem  Ivonoa, 
Vfliiti  Socratein  ejusque  aimiles 
exapitari  et  in  vlneuJa  conjici : 
Sardi^napnlum  ituU'iu,  KjHtiiriiiu 
(ic  similes  ill  rcrrnn  abundantia 
et  gloria  beatac  vittc  cnmputfs 
videri :  quad  cum  non  intellex- 
issent  Stoici.futi  necessitate  fieri 
ORiniu  censiterunt- — Juijt.  Mart. 
Apol.    r.   pro  Christ,   pag.  (S.) 

A  a 
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ject  to  fate^  taken  (in  the  Stoical  sense)  for  absolute 
necessity ,whe nee  soever  such  necessity  be  derived :  for 
as  Justin  Martyr  strongly  concludes,  if  the  soul  of 
man  were  by  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  decree  either 
violently  driven  or  placidly  drawn  to  good  or  evil, 
there  could  be  no  vice  or  virtue,  or  God  should  be  as 
truly  the  only  author  of  all  vice,  sin,  and  wickedness^ 
as  be  is  of  virtue  and  godliness  ;  or,  as  St.  Austia 
infers,  he  could  not  justly  punish  any  besides  himself* 
who  is  altogether  incapable  of  punishment,  but  more 
uncapable  of  deserving  it,  or  of  doing  evil.  That  free- 
dom of  choice  or  contingency  which  these  good  writers, 
with  all  the  ancients  suppose,  as  granted  by  the  Divine 
decree  to  the  human  soul,  is  the  proper  subject  or  im- 
mediate matter  whereto  fate  is  limited.  The  natnreor 
essence  of  fate,  in  their  doctrine,  consists  in  the  infalli- 
ble doom  or  sentence  passed  by  the  Divine  providence 
Tipon  men's  actions,  according  to  their  nature  or  quality. 
The  actions  or  choices  themselves  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly coutingeiit,  not  fatal;  the  events  or  issues  of 
them  are  fatal,  not  contingent:  and  in  this  sense  did 
183 most  of  the  heathens^,  in  their  sober  moodsj  use  the 


bRhodigiausIectian.  Antiquar. 
lib,  lo.  cap.  lo.  p.  ]82.  b>  Ccc- 
terum  quo  planius  fati  ratio  per- 
Doacat«ir>ita  omninocoUigeiidum, 
sicuti  tmimj  rationiilis  aummua 
Creator  est  Deus,  atque  idem 
guberuator,  ita  eC  corporis  geni- 
tor  eet  mundusi  ac  moderator. 
Unde  consequitur  illud,  uti  ani- 
mus velut  Dei  iftliua  oh  Deo, 
tanquam  a  patre,  proTidentiiE 
legibuH  clemeHter  agstur,  et  au&. 
viter.  Corpus  vero^  ut  mundi 
membrum  a  mundano  corpore 
frtti  viribuB^  veliit  p&rtjcuta  qua;- 
dam  ab  mole  totn  itnpetu  quo. 
dam  trahatiir  violento  :  unde  fit, 
uti   in   meutem    nulla  prorsum 


fati  vis  queat  assultare,  nisi  qon- 
tenus  corpori  ipsa  se  fntnlibus 
obnoxio  le^^ibus,  addixerit.  Pri^ 
terea  semper  fere  divinus  Ptato 
all  corporis  amore,  ac  exxeriiftniffi 
cum  ad  laniTiii  et  Dei  cuttom 
pnccipit  defugiendum^  quandfi 
non  alia  ratione  declinari  mok 
queunt. 

c  Neque  enim  si  jam  rpirf. 
procidentia,  ordo  Hie  in  moDdo 
existeret^  quod  fatum  passit  Ui' 
quiH  appeltare :  doc  si  ista  de- 
essent,  ulta  esaet  muicta  uUuni. 
que  adversus  licelenitos  judtd;UDn  ' 
immo  nee  bonorum  prvmjutttr 
nee  com  mend  at  io.  At  vero.  pro- 
videntia    atque   ordine   existen- 
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|e  of  fates.  So  Virgi)  ascribes  the  want  of  an  **  heir 
e  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  firstborn,  and  the 
success  of  war  unseasonably  undertaken,  or  begun 
R  man  would  say)  in  an  ill  time,  unto  the  fates,  or 


1^  omnes  oportebat  qui  jam 
fentur  eadem  bona  Sortiri  ; 
fiil  aseip&is  ad  JEixqualitatem 
nlisseiit . — IJierocles  in  Carm, 
lig.p.  137.  Andaga!n,p.i35, 
tanta<jue  adeo  ex  versibtig 
possumus  haurire  preecepta 
ad  virtntis  institution  em 
Km  conferunt.  Videulur 
Itt  proviilentiffi,  et  fiitij  libe- 
gueanitni  veriasiinits  rationcs. 
^ecti ;  qnibus  tnulestiaiti 
1;,  tjuie  in  earum,  qiiss  cer- 
Or,  dissmiililiidine  vprsatur, 
h  examiiiavit ;  inque  omnj- 
hatorum  causam  Deum  ne- 
pam  existere  denionstravit. 
!  fates  may  stand  vrith 
bra  of  election  in  nian,  Ta- 
J-observea  out  of  the  ancient 
lenB  :  Sed  iniiii  Iijpc,  ac 
ptidientipin  incerto Judicium 
fatone  res  mortatium  et 
Iftitate  immutubili,  an  forte 
pitur.  Quippe  «api«^ntis^i- 
i*  vet^nim,  quifjuc  sectain 
h  icmuLiintur,  diversos  repe- 
}  ac  multi^  inAititln  njiini- 
Lnoninitia  nostri,  non  linftn, 
'Jdenique  homines  diisque 
|l  Ideo  crcherriina  et  tristia 
UnoB,  Issta  apud  deteriorea 
;  ccTntra  alii*  fatum  quidem 
fuere  rebus  putant,  sednon  e 
|itelli»,  verutn  npud  principia 
(rus  naturalium  causarutn, 
fn^n  electionem  vitse  nnbts 
ItiUnt  :  qUnm  ubi  elc^reris, 
n  iinminedtluRi  ordlneni. 
fe  roaJa  ve!  bona,  quae  vul- 
iDtet :  muJtos  qui  conf^ic- 
idvierafs  videantnr,  beatrw : 


ac  plerosque  quamquam  magnaa 
peropea,  miserrlTnoa  :  si  illi  gra- 
vem  fortunam  cotistaiiter  tole- 
rent,  hi  prospera  fnconsulte  utan- 
tuf,  CaeteruQi  jhlariinis  morta- 
buni  non  exinii,  quo  primo  cujus- 
que  ortu  Ventura  dcstinentur : 
sed  qUiXdam  seeus  quam  dicta 
sint  caderei  fallaciia  ignara  di. 
centiuin,  ita  corrumj)!  fidem 
artis,  cujus  clura  doc  11  men ta,  et 
antiqua  letas  et  nostra  tulerjt. 
Quippe  n  filio  ejjusdem  Trasuili, 
pruedictuju  Neronis  imperium  in 
tempore  memcrabitur,  ne  nunc 
inceptolongiasftbierimv- — Curnel. 
Tacit,  Jib,  6.  Apnal,  cap.  22, 

•*  vEneid.  vii.  50  : 
FilluA  huic,  fato  diruiOj  prolea- 

que  virilis 
Nulla     fuitj     primaque    oriena 

erepta  juventa  est- 
s  Virgil,  jtlneid.  vii.  582  : 
Undtque   collect!   coeunt,  Mar- 

temque  fatignnt. 
I!icet   infandum    cuucti    centra 

omina  bellum. 
Contra  fata  deum,  perverso  nu- 

mine  poKcitnt ; 
Certatim  regis  circumstant  tecta 

Latini. 
Ille^  velut  pelfig]  rupes  imraoto, 

resistit, 
[Ulpelftgi  rupes,  magnoveniente 

fragore,] 
QuK  seae,  multis  circum  latran^ 

tibtis,  uutliH, 
Mole    t'L^n^t  ;     scop%Ii     n^quid- 

quam  et  spunK'a  circum 
Saxa    fremunt,    laterique    illisa 

refnnditiir  alga. 
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weirds  allotted  by  the  goda.  The  feigned  complaint 
or  speech  which  he  puts  in  Latimis's  mouth,  dissuad- 
ing '  Turnua  and  his  people  from  going  to  war»  is  a 
true  picture  of  Moses's  expostulation  with  the  Israel- 
ites, which  had  gone  out  to  war  contrary  to  God's 
commandment,  and  found  that  success  by  experience 
which  Latinus  forewarns  Turnus  of:  Ye  answered 
and  said  unto  sm^,  JVe  have  shmed  against  the  JL&rd, 
we  will  go  up  and  Jight,  acco?'(lhtg  to  all  that  the 
Liord  our  God  commanded  us.  And  when  ye  had 
girded  on  every  man  his  weapons  of  tear,  ye  were 
ready  to  go  up  et>ery  man  into  the  hill.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me^  Say  ttnto  them,  Go  not  up,  neither 
fight ;  for  I  am  not  amo7ig  you ;  lest  ye  be  smitten 
hejbre  your  enemies.  So  I  spahe  unto  you ;  and  you 
would  not  hear,  but  rebelled  against  the  command- 
ment of  tfie  Lord  your  Godt  and  went  presump- 
tuously up  into  the  hill.  And  the  Am&ritejft  which 
dwelt  in  that  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and 
chased  you,  as  bees  do,  atid  destroyed  you  in  Seir, 
even  utito  Hormak,  And  ye  returned  and  wept 
hefbre  the  Lord;  hut  the  Lord  would  not  hearken 
unto  your  voicet  nor  give  ear  unto  you.  Deut*  i. 
41—45. 

Plagues  or  punish  ments  are  properly  then  termed 
fatal,  when  God  will  not  repent  or  change  the  doom 
threatened  ;  when  his  eyes  are  shut  unto  meii*s  tears, 
and  his  ears  unto  their  prayers.  But  of  all  the  hea- 
thens which  I  have  read,  this  point  is  most  divinely 

f  Veiiun^  ubi  nulla  datur  cscum  exsupcrare  poteatas 
Consilium,  et  sieve  nulu  Junonis  eunt  res ; 
Mtilta  Decs  aursisque  patef  testatus  inimea, 

*^  Fraiigi'mur  heu  fatis/  ioquit,  '  ferimur<iue  procelJa! 
Ipai  has  sacrilego  pf  ndetia  sanguine  pcenaa, 
O  miseri,     Te,  Turtle^,  ncfas,  te  triste  manebit 
Suppliciiim  :  votiaque  deos  venerabere  seris.' 

^n.  vii.59a. 
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ssed  by  Hierocles^  in  his  Coinineutary  upon  Py- 
aras*  golden  verses,     "If  calamUy/'  saith  he,  "be 
iward  of  divine  power,  Pythagoras  might  better 
called    it  divine   will,  than  divine   misfortune." 
be  not  the  award  of  divine  power,  it  had  been 
gh  to  have  called  it  misfortune ;    a  divine  misfor- 
it  cannot    be.       Out    of   these  straits    be  winds 
elf  with  this  acute  distinction :  *  Inasmuch  as  cala- 
or  vengeance  is  the  award  of  divine  power,  it  is 
tia  respect  rightly  called  divine/     But  with  refer- 
to  this  or  that  particular  man,  it  is  a  inisfor-186 
,     His  meaning,  as  he  elsewhere  illustrates  hini- 
is  this  :    The  Divine  Power  (as  every  just  judge) 
I  only  intend  to  punish  evil ;    suppose  adultery, 
Jer,  incest;  &c. :  but  that  this   or  that  man  should 
nit  these  or  the  like  evils,  which  necessarily  draw 
nity  uijoii  themselves,  this  is  contingent.     Now 
necessary  award  of  a   contingent   evil  ia  by  the 
lagoreanft  sometimes  termed  J^/^^  sometimes  divine 


Si  quidem  per  se  alteri 
m  diviti&s :  silt'^ri  uuttitn 
trtatem,  divintuii  judicium 
t  :  Divinam  voluntatt'iii 
iflri  istud  oportuit,  uon 
nnium.  Sin  autein  nihil 
mudi  nominibua  tmper:it ; 
trtuito  et  tt'tnere  accidit,  ut 
ttte  s.]t.  sicutl  dicunt  ;  il!e 
I  infelijti  Injortuaium  va- 
tantuminodo  ist«d  opor- 
no«  Dh'iaiim  inforlmfium. 
K>rr>o  De^us  arbiter  unicui- 
ributt,  qtiod  xneritis  ccmvt^- 
tiec[ue  in  causa  est,  ut  tuLea 
Smus  ;  s^d  eo  fine  tantum 
iaiii  po^idetr  ut  ex  prs- 
oipBtus.^eati!^pariii  referat: 
minerito  conjunctly  nomini- 
idicii  decreU  Dwitm  injur- 
nuucupat ;  sivc,  (cpiiu  Di- 


vinunri  %\i  judicium,  atque  iu- 
telligens)  pr«ejK>nendum  puiarit 
quod  Divinitatetit  utque  scientiam 
d<^monstret :  sivc  etiaiui  (quod 
fiponte  malitiaTn  idipaum  am- 
plcctatur.  de  quo  ngitur,  unde 
etiam  CAlarnitnCilms  i$cis  dignum 
eat)  infortuniarum  itomen  adjece- 
rit,  tonquoni  non  ex  prufesso  cer. 
turn  honiinem  vel  supplicio,  %'el 
prtemio  aHicere  Deus  atiituat  ; 
sed  eura  semper,  q^ui  iato  se, 
atque  illo  modti  ges&ent ;  cujus 
Tc\  causa  non  sit  extra  nos  inve^- 
tiganda.  Itaquc  voluntatis  nos- 
triE,  diviniquu  judicii  n^^xiini  in- 
fortiinitim  jmr^r^,  niliilque  aliud 
totum  hoc  Divintttti  existere  r«- 
Jhrluniumt  quam  Dei  ivJp^ersus 
peccnta  cnlculum.— Ilieroc.  in 
aurca  Pythjg.  carmitiu.  jiag.  li  l-^ 
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2,  Not  to  interpose  aught  one  way  or  other  pre- 
judicial to  the  different  opiuioDS  concerning  ffeewUL 
as  it  hath  reference  to  merit,  election^  or  predestina- 
tion, (for  all  which  points  we  have  allotted  a  peculiar 
place  in  this  long  work,)  we  hold  it  for  tlie  present 
aa  a  part  of  our  creed,  or  fundamental  point  of  Chris- 
tianity) that  nmn,  in  inspect  of  Bonie  objects,  hath  a 
true  freedom  of  choice  or  contingency,  and  is  enabled 
by  hia  Creator  to  make  variety  of  antecedenU  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  But  the  antecedents'^  being 
once  made  by  man,  though  not  without  divine  co- 
operation, God  alone  allots  the  consequents^  without 
any  concurrence  or  suffrage  in  man.  To  repair  to 
God's  house,  or  loiter  at  home  or  in  worse  places,  on 
the  Lord's  day,  ia  left  free  unto  us  by  the  divine 
decree ;  but  what  good  or  evil,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
shall  befall  us  upon  our  better  or  worse  choice,  is 
entirely  and  merely  in  the  hands  of  God.  We  have 
no  power  or  freedom  to  resist  the  doom  or  sentence 
which  God  hath  appointed  to  our  resolutions,  be  Ifaey 
good  or  bad.  As  unto  evil  or  goodness,  indefinitely 
taken,  some  nieasure  of  reward  or  punishment  is,  in 
the  language  of  Justin  Martyr  and  other  of  the  an- 
cients, truly  fatal ;  so  every  'possible  degree  of  good 
or  evil,  whether  merelyirooral  or  spiritual,  hath  suc- 
cess from  eternity  fitted  to  it,  quoad pondus,  in  meap 


^  See  chap.  "X^  §.  1 1. 

>  Nos  ita  judicandum  Imnin- 
nimi  genua  n  Chriatn  dicimus, 
ut  tamen  etiatn  nunc  omnia 
Deum,  prout  rationabile  putat^ 
regere  oc  dlspensare  credamus : 
et  ita  ill  futuru  judicio  judicatu- 
rum,  affirmnniug,  nt  tameo  sem- 
per  ctiam  in  hoc  aeculo  jiidicasae 
doceauiuS'  Dum  enim  semper 
giibeniat  Ileus.,  lieniper  et  judi- 
cal;  quia  gubematio  ipsa  eat  ju- 


dicium.— Salvian.  lib*  i.  pag*  1 1. 
And  agftin :  Icieo  etiam  sanctos^ 
homines  castijfntoa  quofidam  jw- 
dicio  Dei  le^imus,  vx  judicandoa 
BOB,  Den  judice,  etlam  prcseati 
aeculo  noaceremuH ;  quia  sicat 
Deua  est  semper,  sic  justitia  Dei 
sempff  :  sicut  nninipotentja  }}o- 
mjni  indefiii'teiis,  sic  cen^iira  la- 
demtltabilia  :  fiicut  Deus  jtlie 
perpetuus  sic  justitia  pereeve* 
raiiE^^Salvian.  liU  2.  pi^.  39. 
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sure  more  exact  than  the  cuiiningest  arSthraetician  can 
devise.  God*s  justice  holds  one  scale,  his  mercy  and 
bounty  the  other;  their  several  awards  are  most  exact, 
most  infallible  and  irresistible,  yet  alternant.  Punish- 
ment or  chastisement  for  offences  past  is  necessary, 
yet  not  absolutely  necessary  to  any  man's  person  in 
this  or  that  degree,  because  the  eternal  decree  hath 
left  him  a  possibility  not  to  offend  in  this  or  that 
kind,  or  not  Co  offend  in  such  a  degree  ;  or  in  case  he 
BO  offended,  to  seek  for  pardon.  Nor  shall  we  by 
this  assertion  be  enforced  to  imagine  any  new  act  or 
determination  in  God,  either  for  daily  awarding  dif- 
ferent success,  or  the  same  success  in  different  mea- 
sure, according  to  the  diversity  or  contingency  of 
human  choice,  which  may  vary  every  moment;  for 
the  infinite,  incomprehensible,  and  all  comprising  es- 
sence, as  is  before  observed^,  is  fitness  itself;  an  un- 
changeable rule  eternally  fitting  every  alteration  pos- 
sible to  the  creature,  without  any  alteration  in  itself: 
a  rule  it  is  which  needs  no  application  to  the  event, 
the  event,  by  getting  existence  or  actual  being,  is 
actually  applied  unto  it.  The  just  measure  and  qua- 
lity of  that  success,  which  is,  by  the  idea  of  equity, 
bounty,  or  mercy,  allotted  to  every  event,  is  no  less 
essentially  contained  in  goodness  itself,  than  the  event 
itself,  or  its  being,  is  in  infinite  essence,  or  in  essence 
itaelf. 

S.  The  immediate  and  proper  subject  of  fate  is 
freedom  of  choice,  or  contingency  in  human  actions; 
the  genus  2^oximum  is  the  certainty  of  divine  retri- 
bution according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  187 
choice  we  make.  Yet  are  not  rewards  or  retributions, 
but  retributions  extraordinary  and  remarkable,  as  well 
their  manner  of  execution  as  for  their  matter  or 
1^  In  the  Treatise  of  the  Divino  Esaeuce,  part  u 
Aa4 
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quality,  properly  termed  fatal.    Of  sinister  fates,  there 
is   no   contingent   subject  wliidi   can   exhibit  a   more 
exact  picture  or  model,  for  the  manner  !iow  they  come 
to  pass,  than  a  game  at  chess  or  tahlcs.     Many  games 
at  both,  which  at  the  begiuning,  or  until  the  middle 
of  time  spent  in  them,  are  very  fair,  and  more  than 
ten  to   one,    after  sonie  few  oversights,  or  ill  dice, 
become  desperate,  and  irrecoverable  by  any  skill  that 
can  be  used:  so  events  properly  fatal  become  at  length 
unpreven table,  irresistible  ;    but  such  they  were  not 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  or  from  their  infancy 
or  first  attempts  on  whom  they  fall.     Such  disastrous 
or  dismal  events  for  which  the  heathens  usually  in- 
dicted fates,  were  commonly  remarkable  checks  given, 
they  know  not  by  whom,  to  human  policies  or  cunning 
contrivances  ;    they  were  as  the  unexpected  winning 
of  an  aftergame  upon  some   great  stake  or   wager. 
Good  or  dexterous  fates   were  the   unexpected  issues 
of  raen*s  contrivances  for  their  own  or  associates*  ^^^ 
fortunes.     The  manner  of  accomplishing  such  fates  or 
fortunes  is  like  a  game  won  by  a  bungler  against  a 
skilful  player,  by  extraordinary  dice,  or  by  the    sug- 
gestion of  some  by-stander   more   skilful  than  both. 
This  kind  of  fate  or  strange  fortune,  of  which  most 
of  the  heathen  knew  not  well  what  to  make,  we  may 
define  to  be  the  incomprehensible  disposition,  or  irre- 
sistible combination  of  second  causes,  conspiring  for 
the  infallible  execution  of  God's  will,  maugre  all  plots 
or  conspiracies  of  men  to  defeat  the  events  which  he 
had  purposed.     Sinister  or  disastrous  fates  were  the 
infallible  execution  of  his  consequent  will ;   good  fates 
or  fortune  were  the  infallible  effects  of  his  antecedent 
will :   both  were  sometimes  strangely  and  remarkably 
accomplished  against  cunning  and  potent  oppositions, 
not  so  much  for  the  party's  sake  whom  they  befdJ* 
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as  for  others.  Many  disasters  have  bt^f^illen  some  inea, 
though  deservedly  for  their  own  ains,  yet  withal  for 
the  admonishing  of  othei-s,  to  prevent  the  like.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  heathen  poet's  observation,  Multi  com- 
mitiunt  eadem  diverso  ctimma  J'ato,  thoug^h  in  many 
ca&es  most  true,  is  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  un- 
changeable rules  of  the  all-seeing  Providence,  which 
is  always  full  of  equity,  whose  justice  is  still  allayed 
with  mercy. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

T'hc  opposite  Opinions  of  the  Sioivks  and  Kplcnrt:it,     In  what 

I      Sense  it  is  tnte,  that  all  Things  are  uecessart/  in  respect  o/" 
God^a  Decree. 
>    1.  Thk  Stoicks  did  well  in  contradicting  the  Epi- 
piires^  whit'h  held  fortune  nnd  chance  to  rule  all  things, 
0r  at  least  to  be  in  themselves  somethings,  not  mere 
denominations  of  such  events  as  had  no  certain   or 
constant  cause  apprehensible  by  man.     The  original 
of  their  error  was   their  desire  to  be  extremely  con- 
trary to  the  Epicureans  in  a  matter  contingent,  or 
'      rather  in  contingency  itself;   for  that  is  the  common 
subject  of  fortune,  chance,  or  fate.     Fortune  and  chance 
'      they  deny  to  be  any  thing,  with  no  other  purpose,  it 
I      seems,  than  that  they  make  fate  to  be  all  things.   They  188 
I      were   orthodoxal  in  acknowledging  an  infallible   un- 
erring Providence,  but  they  erred  again  as  much  in 
not  acknowledging  this  infallible  Providence   ofttimes 
to  hold  the  mean  between  chance  or  fortune  and  abso- 
lute necessity,  or  not  to  order  and  moderate  contin- 
gency itself*      From   the   same  original,   some  have 
thought  it  to  be  the  most  safe  and  compendious  course 
for  rooting  out  error  and  sui)erstition,  to  overthrow 
the   antecedent,  when  their  commission  directs  them 
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only  to  deny  or  refute  the  consequence.  As  not  a  few, 
no  less  afraid  (and  the  fear  itself  is  just)  to  grant 
merit  of  works,  than  the  Stotcka  were  to  admit  of 
chance,  have  taken  away  all  contingency  in  human 
actions,  save  only  with  reference  to  second  causes, 
wherein  they  seetn  to  invert  that  rule  of  tyrannical 
policy,  "  He  is  a  fool  that  kills  the  father,  and  leaves 
his  brats  behind  to  revenge  his  blood  ;'*  these  take 
away  the  harmless  parents  for  the  faulty  issuers  sake, 
seeking  to  destroy  true  and  orthodoxal  antecedents,  for 
the  incomjiiodious  consequences  which  others  have 
falsely  fathered  upon  theni.  The  reclaiming  of  men 
from  this  one  error  is  my  present  aim  and  scope. 

2.  For  the  better  effecting  whereof,  we  will  subscribe 
at  length  unto  their  general  maxim,  'that  all  things 
are  necessary  in  respect  of  God's  decree,'  upon  con- 
dition they  will  not  extend  it  beyond  its  natural  and 
proper  subject,  or  not  take  decree  in  the  Stoical,  but 
in  a  civil  sense.  Now  he  that  saith,  ^  All  things  are 
necessary  in  respect  of  God\s  decree/  cannot  in  civil 
construction  be  conceived  to  mean  any  more  than  thus; 
*AU  tliiugs  which  God  hath  decreed  are  necessary/  The 
question  then  is,  whether  every  thing  that  is  may  truly 
lie  said  to  be  the  object,  or  part  of  the  object^  of  God'^ 
decree?  to  which  question  our  answer  must  be  nega- 
tive. For  those  things  only  are  properly  said  to  he 
decreed  which  are  enacted  and  appointed  for  better 
ordering  and  moderating  such  things  as  either  by  na- 
ture, custom,  or  ill  example,  are  apt  to  grow  worse, 
or  may  be  amended  by  good  education^  wholesome 
advice,  or  discipline.  Every  decree  of  man  supposeth 
the  subject  or  party  whom  it  immediately  concerns 
to  be  capable  of  persuasion  to  good  or  evil»  to  be  altera 
able  in  his  inclinations  through  fear  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  reward.      Magistrates  or  corporations  take 
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order  that  madmen  or  dogs  should  do  no  harm  ;  yet 
are  not  these  creatures  the  proper  subject  of  tbeir  de- 
crees or  sanctions.  They  do  not  tie  mastives  by  penal 
]aws  not  to  bite;  they  do  not  bind  madmen  to  good 
behaviour ;  but  they  enjoin  men  of  reason  and  under- 
standing to  muzzle  mastives,  lest  they  bite ;  to  keep 
madmen  or  frantics  cJose,  lest  they  should  do  mischief 
by  going  abroad.  Now  the  Divine  decree  concerning 
the  ordering  of  man  is  the  rule  or  pattern  of  all 
Iiuman  decrees,  and  therefore  eupposeth  somewhat  in 
man  which  makes  him  more  capable  of  the  Divine 
■anction  than  reasonless  or  inatiimatc  creatures  are> 
This  capacity  of  the  reasonable  creature,  or  man,  con- 
sists in  freedom  of  choice,  or  contingency  in  his  actions 
or  resolutions:  the  donation  of  this  freedom  upon  man 
is  an  act  of  God's  free  bounty,  and  is  presupposed  as 
the  proi>er  subject  to  the  Divine  decree,  or  to  all  acts 
or  awards  of  Divine  justice  or  mercy.  The  proper 
and  formal  object  of  the  same  decree  is  the  modera- 
tion of  this  contingency^  or  freedom  of  man,  by  award- 
ing the  issues  or  consequences,  in  mercy,  justice,  or 
bounty,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  nature  and  manner 
of  his  choice  and  resolution.  For  illustrating  the 
truth  of  our  intended  conclusion,  let  us  take  the  Epi- 
gtansmatisla  relation',  or  that  idea  of  chance  or  189 
fortune  which  he  hath  pictured  for  a  true  story.  It 
ras  not  necessary^in  respect  of  the  Divine  decree,  that 

'the  one  should  be  so  extreme  poor,  or  the  other  so 
miserably  rich,  as  to  come  within  the  compass  of  that 
snare  wherein  the  latter  was  taken :  the  means  by 
which  the  one  came  to  that  depth  of  poverty  or 
melancholy  passions   wherewith    he  had    almost  been 

■Atifled,   and  the  other  to  that  height  of  covetousnees 
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from  which  he  fell  headlong  into  despair,  were  coutiii- 
gent ;  neither  were  driveti  into  such  excess  of  passion 
or  distemper  hy  irresistible  necessity:  but  taking  them 
as  wow  they  have  made  themselves,  that  the  one  should 
be  led  unto  temptation,  the  other  it»tO  it,  fell  not  out 
hy  chanccj  but  by  the  especial  disposition  of  the  Diiine 
providence.  The  great  tempter  inteuded  mischief  to 
the  one,  but  failed^  God  having  yet  a  blessing  in  store 
for  him  ;  to  the  other,  perhaps,  he  intended  not  this 
particular  harm  until  opportunity  did  offer  it :  so  that 
the  enriching  of  the  one  by  a  chance  rare  and  unusual, 
in  respect  of  man,  was  necessary  in  respect  of  Gods 
decree  of  mercy  and  fatherly  providence  ;  the  deliver- 
ing of  the  other  unto  Satan  was  likewise  necessary  iu 
respect  of  God's  justice* 

3.  Now  if  such  events  as  to  the  apprehension  of  mere 
natural  men  come  by  chance,  be  necessary  in  respect 
of  the  Divine  decree,  disasters,  by  common  consent 
reputed  fatal,  must  by  efficacy  of  the  same  decree  be 
divorced  from  contingency,  with  which  formerly  they 
had  connexion.  For  though  fortune,  as  well  as  fate, 
be  a  branch  or  particle  of  the  projjer  object  of  the 
Divine  decree,  yet,  as  they  have  reference  to  man,  this 
difference  may  in  the  last  jdace  be  observed  betwixt 
thetn :  those  things  fall  out  by  mere  chance  or  for-  . 
tune  whose  procuration  or  prevention  hath  not  been 
thought  of  at  all  by  man,  or  but  slightly  before  they 
happen ;  those  by  fate,  which  have  been  often  aod 
seriously  thought  of,  but  cither  far  exceed  all  expecta- 
tion, or  frustrate  solicitous  care  or  forecast.  Ofttimes 
the  unexpected  accomplishment  of  one  man*s  expecta- 
tion defeats  the  industrious  hopes  or  anxious  con- 
trivance of  another,  and  such  events  are  in  a  twofold 
sense  termed  fatal : 
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Heu  atirpem  invisamt  acfatis  contrarta  nosirit 
Fala  Phrifg,Uiit. 

Both  Phrygian  race  and  Pliryglfltl  fate', 
Aa  contrary  to  outr^  we  hate. 

4.  All  events  properly  fatal  include  a  kind  of  canvass 
stwtcn  man  and  inanj  uatiou  and  nation;  or  between 
Divine  providence  and  human  policy;  or  betwixt  the 

I8oul   of  man  and   wicked  spirits  licensed   by  Divine 
brovidence  to  solicit,  tenipt^  or  assault  her. 
I  CHAP.   XXni.  190 

^f  the  Degrees  ofNecessiiyy  and  of  the  Original  o/inevitabU 
i  or  absolute  Necessify, 

)  1.  Were  the  main  question  hitherto  disputed  thus 
proposed,  *  Whether  all  things  were  only  so  far  neces- 
sary, so  far  contingent,  as  it  pleased  the  Omnipotent  to 
appoint;  or  whether  the  success  or  issue  of  human 
intentions  or  contrivances  were  so  far  avoidable  or 
unavoidable  aa  he  hath  made  them  by  his  decree;* 
I  should  have  infidels  only  for  mine  adversaries  t 
Christians,  I  am  j>ersuaded,  will  move  no  questions 
about  hie  power  or  ability,  but  only  about  his  will  or 
pleasure,  for  determining  all  things.  And  who  can 
deny  that  Goers  iaw  or  covenant  for  effecting  some 
^-things  is  more  strict  and  peremptory  than  for  effi^cting 
^Pothers*  The  prophet  supposed  his  covenant  for  day 
and  night  to  be  more  certain  and  invariable,  than  his 
covenant  for  the  former  and  latter  rain  :  and  yet  the 
law  which  he  hath  appointed  for  the  most  glorious 
creatures  in  the  firmament  is  not  like  the  iaw  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  it  was  dispensed  withal  at 
Joshua's  suit,  and  may  again  be  dispensed  with  at  his 
^m  pleasure  :  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  not 
^perpetually  necessary  in  respect  of  his  decree.  The 
seasons    of   seeiUimts  harvest,  and   the   disposition  of 
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these  lower  regions,  (in  which  Fortune  may  seem  to 
have  placed  her  wheel,  and  Chance  erected  his  tottering 
throne,)  may  become  certain  and  constant  to  such  as 
constantly  observe  his  holy  corenants  t  If  you  walk 
in  my  statutes,  then  will  1  give  you  rain  in  due  season, 
Levit.  xxvi.  3,  4,  &:c.  Such  was  the  wisdom  of  the  iaws 
given  nnto  this  people,  that  by  observing  them  they 
might  have  changed  the  disposition  of  the  air,  altered 
the  influence  of  the  heavens,  and  have  had  dominion 
over  the  stars. 

2.  Constancy  of  assent  or  adherence  unto  these 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  would  fasten  our  minds 
nnto  a  point  of  inestimable  use,  (as  well  for  reforming 
or  curing  maladies  of  state,  as  of  private  life^)  often  in 
this  treatise  intimated,  but  not  fully  declared.  The 
point  is  this :  main  events,  which  at  this  instant  are 
merely  contingent,  and  may  easily  be  prevented  by 
diversity  of  practices,  not  only  possible,  but  acceptable 
by  the  Divine  appointment,  may,  in  succession  or  revo- 
lution of  lime,  become  more  necessary,  and  at  length 
truly  fatal,  altogether  unavoidable.  Absolutely  nece^ 
sary  from  all  eternities  nothing  can  truly  be  reputed 
hesidea  the  Deity  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity.  Many  things  which  from  the 
beginning  of  time  had  hut  the  first  degrees  of  iwsai- 
bilityf  (their  contraries  or  incompatible  opposite^  being 
in  the  highest  degree  of  probability,)  have,  by  the 
continued  sinister  sway  of  man*s  thoughts  and  prac- 
tices, been  drawn  from  mere  possibilities  to  be  more 
than  probable,  and  unto  the  first  degree  of  necessity; 
yet  at  the  first  not  absolutely  or  irresistibly  necessary: 
some  means  there  may  be,  though  but  a  few  left  of 
many,  and  those  not  easy  to  be  put  in  practice,  for 
preventing  them.  The  events  of  greater  consequences 
which  stood  thus,  were  with  the  heathens  accounted 
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Juta  minora:  for  fates  (as  we  said  before)  admit  the 
selfsame  division  or  degrees  that  necessity  doth.  The 
same  events,  by  omission  of  practices  appointed  by  the 
Divine  decree  for  their  prevention,  become  altogether  191 
irresistible^  and  absolutely  necessary  in  respect  of  any 
means  possible  for  averting  them :  yet  not  absolutely 
necessary  from  eternity,  but  absolutely  necessary  only 
from  that  point  of  time  wherein  the  eternal  decree 
or  providence  did  cut  ofi'  all  contrary  possibilities, 
which  before  were  concurrent  with  the  possibility  of 
their  being.  And  events  thus  utterly  bestript  of  all 
contingency,  or  all  possibility  of  being  recalled  or 
avoided,  were  by  the  heathens  ascribed  ^ff/o  vtajori,  to 
greater  fates.  The  symptoms  or  characters  of  events 
becoming  thus  irresistibly  and  absolutely  necessary, 
come  elsewhere'"  (by  God's  assistance)  to  be  deciphered. 
Here  it  sufficelh  to  advertise  the  reader,  that  as  divers 
things  besides,  so  necessity  may  be  enstyled  absolute 
many  ways*  but  two  especially.  Some  things  are  said 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  that  is,  altugether  inevit- 
able, albeit  this  necessity  or  inevitableness  did  accrue 
from  some  occasions  or  set  points  of  time  lately  past. 
As  many  diseases,  in  their  nature  curable,  and  easy  to 
have  been  cured  by  ordinary  medicines,  (if  they  had 

'  been  administered  in  time,)  do,  by  some  few  days'  ill 
diet,  by  careless  attendancej  or  casual  relapse,  become 
altogether  incurable  by  any  after-care  or  help  of 
physic.  Other  events  there  be,  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  in  respect  of  all  times  ;   their  exhibition  or 

I  production  could  not  by  any  policy  of  man  have  been 
prevented.  So  our  Saviour's  death  was  absolutely 
necessary  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  whether 

(bsolutely  necessary  from  eternity,  or  absolutely  neces- 
iry  without  supposal  of  Adam*s  fall,  (which  was  not 
"  In  the  Trentise  of  Prodigies,  and  of  their  tieeful  observation. 
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necessary,)  shall  not  here  be  disputed.  Certain  it  is* 
that  nothing  decreed  by  God  can  be  so  absolutely 
necessary  as  the  Divine  nature  or  blessed  Trinity  is. 
Many  errors  have  found  opportunity  to  mingle  Iheni- 
selves  with  Divine  truthj  for  want  of  a  commodious 
distinctioTi  or  explication  of  this  indistinct  and  confused 
term  absolute:  the  anatomy  of  it  were  worth  the  pains 
of  the  learned.  Evident  it  is,  that  some  things  which 
are  not  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be,  in  their  kind, 
absolute. 

3,  We  truly  say,  that  the  sum  of  money  wherein 
one  man  stands  bound  unto  another  is  absolutely  due 
from  the  time  of  the  forfeiture  or  nonperformance  of 
the  condition  :  that  is,  there  is  no  plea  left  in  law,  no 
course  or  means  of  justice,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  it. 
Yet  was  not  the  same  sum  absolutely  due  from  the 
first  date  of  the  bond;  the  performance  of  the  condition 
in  due  time  had  prevented  the  loss,  which  negligence  or 
breach  of  promise  hath  now  made  necessary  and  irre- 
coverable. Monies  lent  upon  no  other  consideration 
but  upon  mere  good-will,  to  be  repaid  whensoever  the 
party  lending  shall  demand  them,  are  absolutely  due 
from  the  date  of  the  recognisance;  and  for  that  which 
is  absolutely  due  there  is  a  necessity  of  payment  or 
satisfaction. 

4.  Some  disastrous  events  become,  by  Divine  provi- 
dence, irresistibly  necessary  long  before  they  be  actually 
accomplished  or  inflicted  :  such  was  the  destruction  \>i 
Pharaoh,  of  Sennacherib,  the  desolation  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  by  'J'itus.  Others  become  fatally  Irresistible 
within  some  few  days  or  hours  before  they  happen; 
others,  not  till  the  very  moment  wherein  ihey  are 
awarded,  either  for  some  grievous  sin  then  committed, 
or  for  some  remarkable  document  of  God^s  justice. 
Some  again  are  for  a  long  lime  totally  irresistible  ami 
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unpreveotablej  others  resistib!e,^woofrf/«w/?/wi"i  though 
not  quoad  fotmn,  that  is,  part  of  the  evils  might  be 
prevented  though  not  the  whole.  All  that  we  have  193 
said  conceruing  the  alteration  of  possibilities  or  con- 
tingencies, or  chauge  of  events  contingent  into  neces- 
sary, may  easily  be  conceived  without  any  surmise  of 
alteration  in  the  Omnipotent,  or  in  his  everlasting 
decree.  The  least  degree  of  possibility  or  contingency 
is  as  necessarily  derived  from"  his  absolute  irresistible 
willj  as  necessity  itself  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is 
impossible  for  possibility  to  have  any  right  to  actual 
being  without  his  special  appointment.  To  think  that 
fate,  chance,  or  fortune,  should  nestle  in  some  certain 
periods  of  lime,  or  be  brought  forth  by  revolutions  of 
the  heavens,  is  altogether  heathenish.  But  neither 
doth  scripture  insinuate  nor  can  reason  justly  suspect 
any  danger  in  avouching,  that  the  Almighty  sulTers, 
that  contingency  or  multiplicity  of  possibilities  between 
good  and  evil,  or  the  several  degrees  of  evil,  where- 
with he  imth  endued  the  reasonable  creature,  to  expli- 
cate or  contract  itself  in  every  moment  of  time.  And 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  free  motions  of  man, 
the  irresistible  decree  brings  forth  such  events  or 
issues  as  were  truly  possible  from  eternity,  but  become 
necessary  by  revolutions,  not  of  the  heavens,  but  of 


n  See  chnp.  24.  parog.  9,  to. 

"  Noli  calamitatum  nostfamm 
authores  auniu.^,  Detis  enitti  pius 
est  et  misertcora,  et  qui,  ut  scrip- 
tuBi  eat,  neminem  ve^lit  perire 
vel  Isdere.  Nos  ergo  adver&mn 
DOS  omnia  fnc^iiius.  Nihil  ituqui*, 
nibil  eat  in  nobis  crudelius  nobis. 
Nos,  inquanij  nos  etiam  Deo  no- 
lent?  CTUciamws.  Sed  viJelictt 
adversum  tneipsntn  dicere  videor^ 
qui  cum  aoperma  di.\enn;,objnec- 
GGLta  nostra  nm   puniri  a  Deo^ 

JACKSON,  vol..  V. 


nunc  dicam  nos  punin  a  nobia 
ipsis.  Utrumqiie  Vitriiai  est ;  a 
Doo  quippv  iiuniltitir,  sgd  ipsi  fa. 
cimus  lit  puniomur.  Gum  autem 
]iuntre  nos  ipst  fiicimus,  cui  du. 
bimn  est  quiu  ipsi  nos  nostris 
criminibus  punJamua  :  quia  qui- 
eunque  dot  cau&am  qun  punia- 
tur,  ipse  se  punit^  secundum  il- 
luc!  ;  Funibtts  peccatonun  xuu- 
rjnii  umtsquh\fue  conslringitwr.-— 
8alvianu3,  lib.  8.  peg.  186. 
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man's  heart  and  tfaougbts ;  public  plague  or  calamities 
become  necessary  or  inevitable  by  these  tneans  aoly. 
We  must  ever  remember  that  God  hath  not  so  decreed 
all  things  before  they  cotrie,  or  the  manner  how  tbej 
shall  come,  as  that  he  doth  not  yet  decree  them.  For 
he  continually  decrees  as  well  necessity  as  contingency, 
and  brings  forth  effects  as  well  conthigent  as  necessary 
from  this  present  hour,  both  being  sometimes  uiereJy 
possible.  The  truth  of  this  our  last  assertion  may  be 
demoni^trated  from  our  former  principle  :  If  one  part 
of  a  disjunctive  proj>osition  be  denied,  or  fail,  tlie  other 
may  be  necessarily  inferred,  though  neitlier  be  abso- 
lutely and  determinatety  necessary,  but  become  such 
by  consequence,  or  upon  supposition  of  the  other's 
failing.  Many  things  which,  in  respect  of  our  present 
purpose  or  resolution,  are  free  or  contingent,  may 
within  a  short  while  after  become  altogether  necessary 
and  unavoidable,  without  any  alteration  or  change  in 
ua.  Suppose  a  judge  should  be  tied  by  oath  to  execute 
justice  upon  a  malefactor  within  eight  days,  there  is 
DO  necessity  that  he  shoiUd  perform  his  vow  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  day.  The  execution  or  not 
execution  of  justice  is,  during  the  first  seven  days,  free 
and  contingent,  without  any  breach  or  violation  of 
oath  ;  but  omitting  the  opportunities  which  the  first 
seven  days  have  offered,  the  execution  of  justice  upon 
the  eighth  day  is  as  necessary  as  his  honesty  or  fide- 
lity; as  necessary  as  if  he  had  been  tied  by  oath  to 
execute  it  upon  that  day  alone.  The  parts  of  indefinite 
time,  or  of  the  matter  promised  or  threatened  by  man, 
may  be  far  more  than  this  instance  implies.  So  that 
the  performance  of  those  duties  or  promises,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  free  and  arbitrary*  and  might  have 
been  performed  in  different  measure,  becomes  at  length 
absolutely  necessary,  and  necessary  to  such  a  determi' 
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late  degree.  The  parts  of  God's  disjuDCtive  decree,  and 
the  degrees,  as  well  of  every  matter  decreed  by  him, 
as  of  tiie  time  allotted  for  the  execution  of  it,  may  be 
numberless  in  respect  of  us.  And  man,  by  not  enter- 
taining the  opportunities  which  by  several  times  have 
been  allotted  him  for  reducing  his  possihib'ties  of  doing 
God*s  antecedent  will  iato  act,  may  forfeit  the  very  193 
possibilities  themselves  for  ever,  or  for  a  long  time. 
And  by  continuance  of  such  neglect  of  many  parts  or 
kinds  of  success,  all  truly  possible  in  respect  of  the 
eternal  decree,  that  only  shall  in  the  end  become 
necessary  which  he  least  desires,  which  his  soul  shall 
most  detest.  In  respect  of  eorae  future  events,  not  as 
yet  become  necessaryj  the  eternal  decree  leaves  fewer 
branches  of  contrary  contingencies  or  possibilities,  in 
respect  of  others  more.  Their  multitude  may  expire 
or  revive  every  moment,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
men's  ways,  on  which  God's  will  is  always  done  by 
means  infinite,  at  least  to  man  incomprehensible. 

4.  The  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  the  creation  of  mankind,  and  should  in 
time  infallibly  have  been  accomplished,  for  confirming 
or  augmenting  that  happy  estate  wherein  Adam  was 
created ;  if  so  he  had  continued  steadfast  in  it  until 
the  time  appointed  by  God  for  his  change  or  trans- 
lation. But  however  the  schools  may  determine  or 
waive  this  question*  (I  must  confess  neither  very  use- 
ful nor  in  this  place  much  necessary,)  there  was  no 
necessity^  questionless,  that  the  second  Adam  should 
become  a  bloody  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  unless  the  first 
Adam  had  sinned ;  but  after  be,  by  his  actual  trans- 
gression, had  utterly  cut  off  that  i>ossibility  of  per- 
severance which  the  eternal  decree  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  humiliation  and  bitter  passion  of  the  Son  of 
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God  became  as  necessary,  in  respect  of  God's  mercy 
and  bounty  Cowards  man^  and  of  his  infinite  justice, 
which  (notwithstanding  his  infinite  mercy)  was  to  be 
fully  satisfied,  as  his  incarnation*  After  Cain  had 
despised  God*s  counsel,  and  had  slain  his  brother 
Abel,  it  was  necessary  the  Messias  should  proceed 
from  Seth ;  yet  not  then  so  necessary  that  he  should 
be  the  son  of  Abraham  as  the  son  of  Seth.  Others, 
lineally  descended  from  Seth,  might  have  forfeited  their 
real  possibilities  or  ordinary  hopes  of  attaining  unto 
this  glory.  At  the  least,  when  God  first  made  his 
promise  to  the  woman  and  her  seed,  the  birth  of 
Abraham  was  not  in  respect  of  the  eternal  decree  so 
necessary  as  Christ*s  birth  was.  It  was  possible  to 
have  written  Terab  as  childless  as  Jeconiah,  after  hh 
marriage  with  Abraham's  mother.  But  after  the  same 
God  had  passed  that  promise  unto  Abraham^  and  con- 
firmed it  by  solemn  oath — In  thy  seed  shad  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed^  it  was  thenceforth 
altogether  as  necessary  that  our  Redeemer  should  be 
the  seed  of  Abraham  as  of  the  woman  ;  yet  not  then 
so  necessary  that  he  should  be  the  son  of  Judah,  or 
that  Judah  should  have  a  son  called  Jesse,  or  that 
Jesse  should  have  a  son  called  David,  a  man  afkr 
God's  own  heart.  That  glory  which,  long  after  God's 
oath  to  Abraham,  befell  the  tribe  of  Judah^  was  (for 
aught  we  know  or  can  object  unto  the  contrary)  a 
part  of  that  dignity  whose  possibility  was  once  really 
possessed  by  Reuben,  though  utterly  forfeited  by  his 
misdemeanour.  But  after  Jacob  had  prophesied  that 
the  sceptre  should  not  depart  Jrom  Judah  till  Shiloh 
come^  or  rather  after  the  Lord  had  sworn  not  to  fail 
David  in  bestowing  the  prerogative  promised  to  Judah 
upon  his  seed,  the  necessity  becomes  as  great  that  our 
High  Priest  after   the  order   of  Melchisedec   should 
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the  son  of  David,  as  the  son  of  man  or  seed  of 
Abraham.  Now  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that 
Go<!  either  speaks  or  swears  as  he  truly  intends,  or 
that  mortal  man  may  certainly  know  where  to  have 
him  or  what  to  trust  to,  we  must  believe  and  acknow- 
ledge those  events,  concerning  which  he  hath  sworn  194 
not  to  repent,  to  be  far  more  necessary,  in  respect  of 
the  irresistible  decree  from  the  first  jnterposftion  of 
such  oath;  than  those  ordinary  blessings  or  cursings 
which  he  seriously  threateneth  or  promiseth^  but  dis- 
junctively, and  with  express  reservation  of  their  re- 
pentance whom  he  threateneth,  or  of  their  defection 
whom  he  encourageth  by  his  promises  ;  yet  such  was 
his  covenant  of  life  and  death  with  his  people,  such 
was  his  decree  concerning  the  prosperity  or  calamity 
of  David's  temporal  kingdom  ;  as  the  ''propliet's  com- 
ments upon  the  promise  made  to  i David  expressly 
testify.  By  these  and  the  like  oracles  fully  exempli- 
fied in  the  alternation  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah's  con- 
trary fates  or  success,  we  may  discern  the  course  of 
that  eternal  providence,  by  whose  irresistible  unerring 
^disposition  all  other  states  or  kingdotns  have  the  cer- 
ain  periods  of  their  prosperity  or  calamity  assigned, 
and  by  which  princes  and  greatest  statesmen  stand 
or  fall. 

p  Jer.  %v\i\,  J,  &c.  next  chapter  of  this  Look,  para- 

'9  i  Sam.  rii.  1 1,  6(.c.  See  the     graph  %, 
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19S  SECTION   III. 

Of  the  Manifestation  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  re- 
markable Erection,  Declination^   and  Periods  o^ 
' '  '  "  Kingd&ms ;   tn  overruling'  Policy^  and  disposing 
the  Success  of  human  Undertakings. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


I 


Of  the  coniran/  Fates  or  Awards  whereof  DaviiPs  temporui 
Kingiiom  was  capable ;  and  of  Us  Devolution  from  God't 
antecedent  to  his  consequent  fFilL 

^  1,  Homer  was  not  so  blinded  with  the  heathenish 
miaconceit  of  fate,  as  not  to  see  more  ways  to  death 
than  one.  In  AchiUes  he  described  two  courses  of 
life;  the  one  shorter,  but  decked  with  glory,  the  other 
longer,  but  bare  and  naked  of  fame  ;  both  alike  pos^ 
sible  by  fates. 

TLelia  foresaw,  fhtes  by  two  ways 

Might  bring  me  to  my  end  ; 
The  one  by  Troy,  where  if  my  time 

1  should  nnth  honour  spends 
It  wa3  but  ishoTt ;  but  jf  at  hatne 

A  sluggard  still  I  stay'd. 
My  life  w&s  loHg,  but  uith  no  fame 

Or  praiae  to  be  repaid  ^. 

Now  as  one  poison  sometimes  expels  another,  so 
this  opinion  of  double  fate  (if  men  be  disposed  to  use 
this  term)  takes  away  the  malignity  of  that  error 
which  holds  all  events  to  be  fatal ;  albeit  of  such 
twofold  fates  or  success,  the  one  part  or  the  other 
must  by  absolute  necessity  be  fulfilled  according  to  the 

^  Homer,  Iliads  i. 
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party's  choice  unto  whom  they  are  awarded.  The 
body  of  that  which  Homer  shadowed  in  Achilles  Is 
evidently  contained  in  God's  forementioned  covenant 
with  Israel,  and  sealed  unto  us  by  manifest  experience 
in  David's  line-  For  of  God*s  special  providence  over 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  of  the  Jewish  nation  in 
general,  we  have  treated  at  large  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Comments  upon  the  Apostles'  Creed.  The  con- 
trary fates  of  David's  kingdom  in  succeeding  ages 
seem  to  wrestle  and  stnve  as  Jacob  and  Esau  did  in 
the  womb,  or  to  countersway  each  other  like  two 
opposite  scales  unequally  balanced  by  turns.  That 
thus  it  fared  with  David's  kingdom  doth  not  argue 
God's  decree  concerning  it  to  have  been  mutable,  butl96 
rather  immutably  to  have  elevated  and  depressed  both 
prince  and  people,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
mutability  in  turning  to  him  or  from  him. 

3.  Solonnon  had  the  largest  talent  of  wealth,  and 
the  greatest  measure  of  wit  to  use  it,  that  any  earthly 
king  either  before  or  after  him  had.  His  possibilities 
to  increase  his  kingdom,  and  propagate  greatness  to 
his  posterity,  were  much  gi'eater  than  any  earthly 
monarch  since  him  might  expect.  Many  parts  of 
God's  glorious  promises  made  to  David  were  literally 
meant  of  him,  which  were  never  literally  fulfilled  in 
him  or  in  his  natural  lineage,  because  they  did  not  per- 
form the  conditions  which  God  required,  that  they 
might  be  more  capable  of  his  extraordinary  unde- 
served favours.  The  covenant  with  David  is  expressed, 
Psalm  Ixxxix.  20-23,  Ihavejbund  David  my  servant; 
with  viy  holij  oil  have  I  anointed  Mm :  icitk  whom 
pttj  luind  shall  be  established :  mine  arm  oho  ehall 
^tretigtlien  him.  The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon 
Aim ;  nor  the  son  of  wickedness  c{fflict  him.  And  I 
will  beat  down  his  Joes  before  his  face,  and  plague 
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them  thai  hate  kim.     This  promise  pertains  to  David 
and  Lis  successors;    but  Itowever  the  promise  was  ah 
God's  part  unalterable,  yet  the  prerogative  promised 
was  subject  unto  change  or  contingency  ;    for  so  a 
little  after  the  psalmist  distinguishetli  betwixt  David's 
eeed  and  David's  sons — His  seed  will  1  make  to  cti- 
dure  for  ever^  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  hear  en  ^ 
verse  29.     This  lie  speaks  not  of  many,  but   of  one, 
to  wit,  of  Christ ;    to  whom  only  the  kingdom  of 
David  was  predestinated.     Of  such  as  were  ordained 
to  this    kingdom   he  speaks   in   the  plnral,    not  abso- 
lutely, but  conditionally  ;  If  his  children  forsake  wy 
laWi  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments  ;    if  they  break 
my  statutes^  and  keep  not  my  commandments;    then 
will  I  visit  their   transgression  with   the   rod,  and 
their  iniquity  with  stripes,  verses  30-33.     The  tenor 
then  of  God's  covenant  with  David,  as  it  coDcemed 
Christ,  was  absolute;   but  as  it  concerns  David's  other 
sons,  it  was  disjunctive  or  conditional.      If  any  shall 
question  why  God  for  many  generations  did  deal  no 
better   with   David's   successors  than  with    the    stic- 
cessors  of  other  kings,  the  answer  from  the  tenor  of 
the  covenant   is   plain: — they  forsook  his  laws,  and 
would  not  walk  in  his  judgments.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  30. 
Aud  thus  breaking  his  statuteSj  their  visitation  was 
altogether  unevitable,  not  on  a  sudden,  but  by  degrees. 
The  Lord's  arm,  even  in  Solomon's  lime,  was  stretched 
out  ready  to  fetch  the  blow,  which,  after  his  death. 
fell  upon  his  sou  Hehoboam,  as  heir  to  his  chastise- 
ments.     The  blow  was  sudden   and  smart ;    for  of 
twelve   tribes  ten  were   rent   from   his  kingdom   by 
Jeroboam.      The  wounds   inflicted   by   the   EgyptifiB 
upon  Judah  aud  Benjamin,  and  upon  Jerusalem  her- 
self, were  grievousj  though  as  yet  not  uncurable :  «o 
gi'ievous  as  might  give  that  iieople  plainly  to  under- 
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and,  that  tbe  prosperity  of  David's  earthly  kingdom 
Fas   nut  like  the  days  of  htaven,    nor  the  glory  of 

alomon's  throne  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  atto- 
gelher  privileged  from  change  or  mutability.  But 
alheit  the  motion  of  the  creature  appointed  to  execute 
God's  wrath  were  sudden^  yet  the  weight  of  Jeru- 
salem's burden  was  not  permanent,  because  she  was 
not  as  yet  frozen  in  sin. 
B  3.  Of  Rehoboam*8  successors  some  were  good,  and 
these,  by  their  penitency  and  heroical  reformation,  set 
back  the  dial  of  such  dismal  fates  us  still  did  threaten 
tbem ;  many  were  bad,  and  did  draw  God's  plagues 
upon  themselves  and  their  people.  And  whilst  the 
blow  of  God's  stretched  out  arm  is  diverted  and  borne 
off  by  the  fervent  prayei"s  of  godly  princes,  the  weight  197 

»of  the  whole  nation's  burden  is  ranch  increased  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  people.    Either  the  number  of  the  suppli- 
cants was  not  equal  to  the  nuinber  of  the  delinquents, 
or  the  fervency  of  their  prayer  and  repentance  not  so 
constant  as  the  other's  delight  in  sin  and  wickedness. 
»The  weight  of  their  sinister  fates  by  this  means  se- 
cretly and   insensibly  increasing,  (even  whilst   their 
motion  was  restrained  or  abated,)  increased  the  swift- 
ness  or  violence  of  the  motion,  when,  by  permission 
L  of  the  Divine  decree,  they  had  liberty  to  take  their 
B  wonted  course.     Joas  and  Achas  pulled  them  on  so 
fast^  that  Micah  threatened  judgment,  not  against  the 
kiDg   and   nobles  only»  but  against  city  and  temple, 
in  such'  a  thundering  voice,  as  if  desolation  had  even 
I      then  besieged  the  city  round  about,  and  utter  destruc- 
B  tion  was  ready  to  enter  in  at  the  breach  ;    Therefore 
"  shall  Sion  for  your  sake  he  ploughed  as  a  fields 
and  Jerusalem  shall  become  lieaps,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest,  Micah 
iii.  12.     Spake  he  thus  of  his  own  times,  or  of  some 
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others  following?  was  it,  in  reepect  of  the  eternal 
decree,  altogether  impossible  for  this  dreadful  sentence 
to  have  been  forthwith  put  in  execution  ?  Indeed, 
many  of  their  magistrates  aud  politicians,  most  of  their 
priests  and  prophets,  until  this  very  instant,  had  said 
to  the  lilie  purpose  :  Is  not  the  Lord  amoiig  us  f 
none  evil  can  come  upon  us,  verse  11.  This  vain  con- 
fidence, presumptuously  and  falsely  grounded  upon 
the  immutability  of  God's  promises,  made  the  doom 
menaced  by  Micah  more  necessary  and  fatal  at  this 
time  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been  ;  though  to 
such  as  understood  the  tenor  of  God's  covenant  with 
his  people,  neither  at  this  time  nor  many  years  after 
altogether  unevitable. 

4.  The  good  Jcing  Hezekiah  knew  the  Lord  did  not 
threaten  in  jest^and  for  this  reason  his  fear  was  hearty 
and  his  prayers  earnest :  JDid  he  not  fear  the  JLcrd, 
and  hesQUght  the  face  of  the  Lord?  Jer,  xxvi.  19. 
But  did  this  his  fear  or  liearty  prayers  impair  the 
present  possibility  or  necessity  of  the  plagues  threat- 
ened ?  Yes,  The  Lord  repented  him.  Of  what  ?  that 
be  had  denounced  all  this  evil  against  Jerusalem,  or 
entreated  Hezekiah  so  roughly  by  his  prophet  Micah? 
No :  Jiiit  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  evil  tvhkh  he 
had  denounced  againat  him  and  meani  to  execute. 
For  who  repents  himself  of  that  which  he  did  not  so 
much  as  truly  intend  ?  Is  God  then  as  man  that  he 
should  repent?  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  change  of  purpose  in  God,  and  herein  he  is  most 
unlike  to  man,  or  the  sou  of  man.  whose  repentance 
always  includes  some  internal  alteration  of  will  or 
purpose,  not  of  the  matter  purposed  only.  Our  best 
intentions  of  good  to  others  often  expire  upon  parti- 
cular respects  and  cannot  be  revived  again,  albeit  wc 
neither  had  just  occasion  to  take  dislike,  nor  the  same 
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reasons  to  continue  it  which  we  had  to  take  it*  Through 
the  inconstancy  of  onr  nature  we  loathe  to-morrow  what 
we  like  to-day:  our  affections  alter  without  any  change 
in  the  matter  affected  by  us.  Far  otherwise  it  is  with 
God,  whose  will  or  purpose  is  still  immutable,  and  yet 
exactly  fittetb  every  change  or  mutation  in  the  creature. 
To  have  punished  Jerusalem,  continuing  her  wonted 
course  (but  six  months  longer  after  the  prophet  had 
thus  warned  her,)  with  such  miseries  as  Sennacherib 
had  menaced,  was  one  part  of  the  eternal  and  un- 
changeable decree ;  another  part  of  the  same  decree 
(no  less  immutable)  was  to  avert  these  plagues  from 
Jerusalem,  truly  repenting  upon  their  denunciation. 
No  former  wickedness  could  alienate  his  love  from  her, 
or  make  him  recall  the  blessings  promised  to  David,  so 
long  as  this  people  was  so  affected  as  in  that  covenant 

Lwas  required. 

^f     5.  The   possibility  of  the   def;olation   menaced   by  193 
Micah  was,  for  the  present,  as  great  as  the  Assyrian 
waa  potent.    It  might  truly  have  been  said  of  this  city, 
Jn  respect  of  his  army,  what  one  saith  of  navigators  : 


Est  tua  tarn  prupe  mors,  quiui  prape  cernia  aquam. 


I 

KTbat  extraordinary  power  wherewith  the  Lord  had 
armed  this  tyrant  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  neigh- 
bour nations,  might  well  make  the  present  avoidance 
fof  the  plagues  menaced  by  Micah  seem  almost  impos- 
sible. But  good  Hezekiah,  by  turning  with  all  his 
heart  and  all  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  imto  wliom  all 
things  are  possible,  did  not  only  remove  destruction 
threatened  from  the  city  and  temple,  but  caused  it  to 
turn  upon  the  destroyer.  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  by  the 
penitence  of  prince  and  people,  became  the 
of  God's  antecedent  will,  and  fell  under  the 
ormer  part  of  God's  covenant  with  David  ;  The  enemy 
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shall  not  exact  upon  Mm  ;  nor  the  son  of  wichedtms 
offiict  khn.  And  I  ic'dl  heat  down  his  Joes  before  h'w 
Jacet  and  plague  ihcm  that  hate  htm.  Psalm  Ixxxi^t. 
22,  23.  The  Assyrian,  by  goiug  beyond  his  commis- 
sion, in  during  not  Hezekiah  only  but  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  unto  whose  protection  Hezekiah  had  fled,  be- 
comes the  object  of  God's  consequent  will,  which,  by 
Divine  appointment,  he  was  at  that  time  to  execute 
upon  Jerusalem  ;  but  upon  Jerusalem  fallen  away  by 
disobedience,  not  upon  Jerusakm  returning  in  heart 
unto  her  God. 

6.  That  this  people  might  have  some  time  of 
breathing  and  respite  to  gather  themselves  for  tde 
better  accomplishing  of  so  great  a  work  as  Hezekiah 
had  begun,  the  Lord  in  l)is  wisdom  so  disposed  Ibat 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Cush,  should  make  forward  to  enter- 
tain Sennacherib  with  battle  at  that  very  instant  wherein 
he  had  purposed  to  give  the  onset  upon  JeruaaleiTi. 
This  unexpected  removal  of  present  terror  was,  no 
doubt,  a  sure  pledge  unto  the  people  for  strength ei^ng 
their  reliance  on  God's  promise,  for  settling  their 
hearts,  and  continuing  their  constancy  in  fervent 
prayers  during  the  time  of  the  enemy's  absence,  Aud 
seeing  the  force  of  Egypt  and  Cush  were  not  sufficient 
to  dissipate  Sennacherib's  mighty  army,  perhaps  not 
able  to  hold  him  play  any  longer,  the  Lord  seat 
Hezekiah  and  bis  people  deliverance  from  heaven : 
Then  ike  angel  of  the  Lord  wentjbrtht  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  andjourscore 
and  five  thousand  i  and  wheit  they  arose  early  in  tJte 
morning",  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses^  Isaiah 
xxxvii.  36.  The  noise  of  this  great  overthrow  was  as 
the  joyful  sound  of  a  jubilee  unto  Jerusalem,  and  did 
portend  another  more  admirable  and  victorious  jubilee 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  same  place ;  of  which  else- 
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where*.  This  for  the  present  might  witness  to  Heze- 
kiah  and  the  people,  that  rather  than  one  tittle  of 
God's  covenant  with  David  should  fall  to  the  ground, 
the  host  of  heaven  should  leave  their  station  and  keep 
garrison  on  earth.  A  little  after  this  miraculous  deli- 
verance, the  sun  is  compelled  to  go  fifteen  degrees 
backwards,  for  setting  forward  the  course  of  Heze- 
kiah^s  life,  whom  death  and  fate  had  now,  in  the 
world's  sight,  arrested.  God  hereby  testified  unto 
prince  and  people,  that  if  they  would  continue  such  in 
health  as  they  were  in  sickness,  so  well-minded  in 
|)eace  and  prosperity  as  they  had  been  in  strait  siege, 
or  other  distress  of  wnr,  Jerusalem's  good  days  might 
become  as  certain  and  constant  as  the  days  of  heaven ; 
seeing  that  great  light,  which  was  appointed  from  the 
beginning  to  rule  the  day,  did  now  give  place  to  199 
HeKekiah's  prayers.  But  most  of  this  people  were 
most  unlike  their  prince,  albeit  even  he,  after  he  had 
received  those  two  miraculous  pledges  of  God's  love, 
flid  nof  render  according  to  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
/timy  2  Chron.  xxxii.  25.  For  his  heart  was  lifted  up ; 
therefore  there  was  wrath  upon  him,  and  npo7i  Judak 
and  Jerusalem.  Wot with^f audi n^  Hezekiah  humbled 
himself  for  the  pride  of  his  heart,  both  he  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  wrath  of  the 
L.ord  came  not  upon  them  m  (he  days  of  Mezekiahj 

ter.  26. 
7^  After  the  yoke  of  Ashurwas  taken  from  off  this  peo- 
le*s  neck,  many  of  thera  became  wanton,  others  secure, 
as  not  suspecting  that  a  cockatrice  should  spring  out 
of  this  serpe7tfs  root,  that  his  fruit  should  be  a  fiery 
flying  serjiejit,  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  Unto  Hezekiah  him- 
self, though  a  most  wise  and  prudent  king,  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  tyranny,  being  now  in  his  infancy,  did  seem  by 
nature  more  mild  and  gentle  than  the  AssyriaD  had 
been.  And^  not  content  to  entertain  the  king  of 
Babylon's  ambassadors  with  courtesies  suitable  to  their 
congratulations,  he  shewed  thera  his  treasury  and  all 
the  good  things  wherewith  the  Lord  had  blessed  him; 
willing,  perhaps^  to  give  their  master  and  the  world 
to  wit,  that  notwithstanding  the  former  wars  and  ex* 
actions,  he  was  no  beggar,  but  a  fit  confederate  for 
neighbour  princes  to  curb  the  insolency  of  the  Assyrian, 
whose  strength,  though  much  abated  by  the  terrible 
blow  which  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  given  Senna* 
cherib's  host,  was  not  quite  broken  till  many  years 
after.  But  the  prophet  knew  this  fawning  whelp  to  be 
of  wolfish  kind,  and  discovered  those  implanted  seeds 
of  cruelty  in  him,  which,  when  they  came  to  be  ripe, 
would  be  more  noisome  to  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Judah  than  his  predecessor  the  Assyrian  bad  been. 
Isaiah  said  nnto  He%ekiah,  Rear  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Behold^  the  days  come^  that  all  that  is  in 
thine  house^  and  that  which  thy  fathers  hat^e  laid  up 
in  store  unto  this  day^  shall  he  carried  into  Babylon : 
nothing  shall  be  leff^  saith  the  Lord.  And  of  thy  son* 
that  shall  issue  from  thee,  which  thou  shah  begets 
shall  they  take  away;  and  they  shall  he  eunuchs  in  the 
palace  of  the  king  qf  Babylon,  2  Kings  xx.  16 — -18, 

8.  Any  heathen  which  had  held  Esaias  for  an  un- 
doubted soothsayer  would  instantly  have  concluded 
hence,  that  the  captivity  of  Hezekiah's  successors,  and 
all  the  miseries  which  the  Babylonian  afterwards 
brought  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  were  absolutely 
fatal,  altogether  impossible  to  be  avoided.  And  many 
good  Christians,  perhaps,  will  question,  whether  the 
plagues  here  threatened  were  not  from  this  point  oi 
time  necessary  in   respect  of  the  Divine  deci*ee.     T*\ 
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answer  this  question  by  interrogation ;  Why  should 
not  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  Esay  be  as  truly  subject 
to  the  former  prophetical  rule  as  Micah'a  was?  Now 
God,  according  to  that  rule,  was  ready  to  repent  him 
of  all  the  evil  which  he  had  threatened,  whensoever 
the  people  should  repent  them  of  whatsoever  they  had 
done.  The  Lord  had  given  Hezekiah  and  his  successors 
a  far  larger  and  longer  time  for  preventing  the  evil 
which  Esay  threatened,  than  they  had  for  avoiding 
the  doom  denounced  by  Micah.  The  very  tenor  of 
denunciation  made  by  Esay  shews  them  a  ready  means 
for  preventing  the  woe  denounced,  so  they  would  have 
laid  it  to  their  hearts,  or  followed  the  advice  of  suc- 
ceeding prophets.  But  mortality  must  needs  be  rife, 
where  variety  of  diseases  and  multitudes  of  unskilful 
empirics  do  meet.  The  common  transgressions  of  the 
people  are  the  epidemical  diseases  of  states  :  and  such 
projects  as  princes  or  statesraeuj  without  the  prescript  200 
of  God's  word,  or  suggestion  of  his  providence,  use  for 
their  recovery,  are  like  unseasonable  ministration  of 
empirical  or  old  wives*  medicines  to  crazed  bodies. 
They  usually  invite  or  entertain  the  destruction  or 
ruin  of  kingdoms  otherwise  ready  to  depart.  Not  the 
best  amongst  the  kings  of  Judah  but  were  smatterera 
in  empirical  or  secular  policy.  Some  were  more,  some 
Jess,  all  too  much  given  to  put  confidence  in  multitude 
of  men  and  store  of  treasure.  And  for  increasing  this 
supposed  sinew  of  war  and  nutriment  of  peaccj  they 
used  means  neither  warrantable  by  God*s  written  law 
nor  by  the  rule  of  charity.  To  prevent  this  mischief, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  what  persuasion  could  be 
more  fit  or  pertinent  than  this  prediction  of  the  pro- 
phet ;  That  the  wealth  which  Hezekiah  and  his 
fathers  had  heaped  together,  which  his  successors 
would  be  too  careful  to  increase,  would  in  succeeding 
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ages  steal  their  children,  for  whom  it  was  provided, 
for  them,  and  make  them  miserable  captives  in  a 
foreign  land.  To  heap  up  riches  We  know  not  for 
whom,  is  a  vanity;  to  heap  them  up  with  care  aud  toil, 
to  the  destruction  of  our  best  private  friends  and 
advancement  of  the  public  enemy,  is  the  extremity  of 
folly  mixed  with  misery.  Had  Hezekiah  his  successors 
been  as  ready  to  ask  counsel  of  God's  ]>rophets  as  of 
politicians,  these  could  have  instructed  them,  that  the 
miseries  foretold  by  Esay  were  fatal  unto  covetousness 
and  unconscionable  care  for  posterity ;  yet  not  simply 
necessary  after  covetousness  was  much  increased  in 
Hezekiah's  successors.  For,  long  after  the  going  out 
of  this  decree,  whensoever  the  princes  of  Judah  re- 
pented for  their  own  oppression  and  the  oppression  of 
their  fath£!rs,  the  Lord  repented  him  of  the  plagues 
denouncedi  and  shewed  himself  ready  to  remove  llie 
oppressor  from  thera.  And  though  impenitency  in 
other  sins  did  in  part  concur,  yet  continuance  in  vi»* 
lence  and  oppression  was  the  principal  string  and  fatal 
cord,  by  which  the  princes  of  Judah  did  draw  captivity 
upon  themselves  and  their  children,  and  desulation 
upon  the  city. 

9.  To  pass  over  the  various  alternntion  of  Judah's 
and  Jerusalem's  diiferetit  fates  in  the  days  of  Manasses, 
Amnion^  and  Josias,  and  come  to  Jehoiakim,  Josias' 
sou,  in  whose  days  the  inveterate  disease  of  Judah 
came  to  a  crisis  :  Did  not  thyjiiiher  (saith  the  prophet 
Jeremy  to  this  untoward  prince)  eat  and  drink,  and 
do  jiidgment  and  justice,  and  then  it  was  well  icith 
himf  Me  judged  the  cause  (^  the  jwor  and  needy ; 
then  if  was  well  with  hitn  t  was  not  this  to  know  me? 
jiaifh  the  Lord.  But  thine  ei/es  and  thine  heart  are 
not  hut  for  thy  covetotisness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent 
bhodj  and  for  oppression^  and  for  violence^  to  do  it. 
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Tfierefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  Jekoiakim^ 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah ;  They  shall  ?tot 
lament  for  him,  saying.  Ah  my  brother !  or,  Ah 
lister !  they  shall  7iot  lament  for  htm,  saying.  Ah 
JuOrdl  oTtAh  his  glory!  He  shall  be  buried  tmth 
the  burial  of  an  ass^  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem.    Jeremiah  xxii»  15 — 19. 

Shortly  after  (he  execution  of  this  sentence  upon 
Jehoiakim  in  full  measure,  Jeconiah  his  5on»  with 
other  of  the  royal  seed,  according  to  Esaias's  former 
prophecy,  were  carried  captives  unto  Babel,  and  all  or 
some  of  them  made  eunuchs.  Howbeit  the  execution 
of  the  same  decree  upon  Zedekiah,  and  such  as  were 
yet  left  behind,  was  not  as  yet  unavoidable,  or  merely 
fatal ;  but  such,  notwithstanding,  they  made  it  at  last, 
by  continuance  of  like  covetousness  and  oppression. 

When  the  city  was  more  narrowly  besieged  by  the 
Chaldean  than  it  had  been  by  the  Assyrian,  the  Lord  201 
of  hosts  calls  for  the  Egyptian,  as  he  bad  done  for  the 
king  of  Cush,  to  remove  the  siege.  The  liberty  and 
respiration  which  Zedekiah  and  his  besieged  people  in 
the  mean  time  got,  being  much  greater  than  Hezekiah 
had  for  two  years'  space  together,  was  a  true  pledge  of 
God^s  antecedent  will,  which  in  part  they  had  fulfilled* 
and  which  should  undoubtedly  have  been  fuliilied  in 
greater  measure  for  their  good,  so  they  had  used  this 
liberty  to  God's  glory,  or  gone  on  so  well  in  this 
time  of  breathing  as  in  their  distress  they  had  begun. 
ye  were  now  turned,  and  had  done  right  in  my  sight, 
in  proclaiming  lit>erty  every  nia7t  to  his  neighbour  ; 
and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  before  me  in  the  house 
which  is  called  by  my  name:  hut  ye  returned  and 
polluted  my  name,  and  caused  every  man  his  servant, 
ami  every  man  his  handmaid,  whom  he  had  set  at 
t  See  JoAephiis  in  the  History  of  Jelioiakiiti.    Et  SeJer  OJaui- 
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liberty  at  their  p/easitre,  to  return,  and  brought  them 
into  suhjection,  to  he  unto  you  for  servants  ami  for 
handmaids.  Thenforc  iku^  saitk  the  Ltord  ;  Ye  hare 
7wt  hearkened  unto  me,  in  proclairning  liberty^  every 
one  to  his  brother^  and  every  man  to  his  neighbour: 
behold^  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  satth  the  Lord^ 
to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence^  and  to  the  famine; 
and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed  into  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earthy  &c.  Jer.  sxxiv.  15 — 17.  And 
Zedekiah  king  ofJudah  and  his  princes  will  1  give 
into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of 
them  that  seek  their  lifo^  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Jiatyylon^^  army^  which  are  gone  up  from  you. 
lieholdi  I  will  commarid^  saith  the  Lord,  and  cante 
them  to  return  to  this  city;  and  they  shall  fght 
against  it,  and  take  it,  and  burn  it  with  Jire :  and  I 
will  make  the  cities  ofJudah  a  desolation  without  m 
inhabitant,  y,  21,  22, 

10.  Too  much  skill  in  secular  policy  made  their  put 
too  great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  Egypt;  and 
this  confidence  in  the  help  of  man  made  thetn  secure;, 
whilst  they  were  conseious  of  breaking  the  coreiiaiit 
wliich  their  fathers  had  niade  aud  they  lately  renewed 
with  their  God  :  the  probahillties  of  the  Eg}^itiau's 
success  against  the  Cbaldt^au  were  (in  ail  politic 
esteem)  very  great ;  and  likely  it  is  that  the  Chaldcacs 
were  brought  back  again  with  speed  unto  Jernsalem 
by  the  special  hand  of  the  Almighty,  that  tbey  might 
execute  his  judgments  upon  this  rebellious  people. 
How  necessary,  how  fatal  and  unevitable  the  execution 
of  his  consequent  will  always  becomei5,  where  his  ante- 
cedent will  hath  been  thus  openly  and  wilfully  neg- 
lected, may  best  be  gathered  from  the  same  prophets 
reiterated  thivats  unto  this  peojile,  resuming  {as  it 
seems)  their  former  vain  confidence  of  the  Chaldeans" 
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nal  departure,  after  his  forementioned  prophecy  to 

he  contrary,  Jer.  xxxvji.  9j  10 :  T/itts  saith  the  Ltord; 

Deceive  not  yourselves,  saying,  The  Cluthhans  shall 

,9urely  depart  Jrom  us :  Jhr  they  shall  not  depart. 

^or  though  ye  had  .smitfen  the  whole  army  of  the 

Chaldeans  tkatjight  against  yon^  and  there  remained 

nt  woutidrd  men  among  them,  yet  should  tkey  rise 

eery  man  in  his  tent,  and  burn  this  city  itith  Jire. 

0  extinguish  this  flame,  or  prevent  the  extinction  of 

Zedeltiah's  royal  race  and  Judah's  earthly  glory,  there 

as   no  possibility  left  so  long  as  they  wrestled  with 

tes,  and  made  jwlicy  their  strength  :  yet  was  there 

'ter  this  time  a  possibility,  as  true  as  God*s  promise 

XX  make  any,  for  escaping  a  (anfo,  though  not  a  toto; 

a  possibility  for  Zedekiah  to  have  kept  himself  and  his 

family  in  a  better  estate  than  they  afterwards  enjoyed; 

a  possibility  to  have  left  the  city  and  temple  standing, 

after  deatli  had  disposed  of  them  ;  so  he  would  at  the 

time  appointed  by  God  have  submitted  himself  unto 

Kihe  king  of  Babel,  unto  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance.  902 

^K%e«  said  Jeremiah  unto  Zedekiah,  Thus  saith  the 

^B^ord,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  <)f  Israel;  If  thou 

wilt  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the  king  (»f  Hafjylon's 

^fprinces,  then  thy  soul  shall  //i?t%  and  this  city  shall  not 

^^e  burnt  with  Jire  ;  and  thou  shall  Uxw,  a?id  thy  house  : 

hut  ij'  thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  king  of  Habylofi's 

princes,  then  shall  this  city  be  given  info  the  hands 

wktf'  the  ChaldeaJtSf  and  they  shall  burn  it  with  fre^ 

and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand^  Jerem. 

—^xxxviii.  17,  18. 

B  And  Zedekiah  the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah^  I  am 
I  afraid  of  the  Jews  that  are  fallen  to  the  Chaldeans, 
test  they  deliver  me  into  their  hand,  and  they  mock  vie, 
Hut  Jeremiah  said^  They  shall  not  deliver  thee.  Obey^ 
^I  beseech  thee,  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  which  J  speak 
H.  c  c  Q 
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unto  thee ;  so  it  shall  be  well  nnto  thee,  ajui  thy  iOiU 
shall  live.  But  if  thou  refuse  to  gi>  forth,  this  is  tite 
word  that  the  Lord  hath  shewed  me:  and,  behoUi^  ttU 
the  women  that  are  left  in  the  king  of  Judith's  house 
shall  he  hrofight  forth  unto  the  king^  of  SabyhiCx 
princes,  and  those  tcoiuen  shall  say.  Thy  friends  liace 
set  thee  on,  and  have  prevailed  against  thee  :  thyfett 
are  sunk  in  the  viirCy  and  they  are  turned  away  back. 
So  they  shall  bring  out  all  thy  wives  and  thy  children 
to  the  Chaldeans :  and  thou  shall  not  escape  out  of 
their  handi  but  shall  be  taken  by  the  hand  of  the  king 
of  Babylon ;  and  thou  shall  cause  this  city  to  be 
burnt  withfire,  &c.  Jer,  xxxvui,  19 — 23. 

11.  This  last  neglect  of  God's  antecedent  will,  so 
often  revealed  for  bis  good,  procured  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  his  consequent  will  without  all  possibility  to 
avoid  it :  not  a  tittle  of  Jeremy's  and  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy, which  his  politicians  sought  to  set  at  variance", 
but  Is  exactly  fulfilled  upon  him ;  and  so  is  Micahli 
prophecy  upon  this  city-  The  manner  how  Jeremy's 
and  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  which  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  were  both  fulfilled,  is  admirable,  and  might  weU 
move  a  man  not  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
prophecies  and  God^s  special  providence  to  tlunk  the 
fates  had  plotted  bis  ruin.  But  this  particular  argu- 
ment is  prosecuted  elsewhere  more  at  large. 

12.  To  recapitulate  the  sum  of  many  arguments  to 
like  purposes  i  unto  every  possible  choice  or  resolution 
made  by  man,  whether  concerning  matters  private  or 
public,  there  is  a  distinct  correspondent  success  allotted 
by  the  omnipotent  and  immutable  decree.  Every 
actual  choice  or  resolution  is  as  the  drawing  of  a  new 
lot,  whose  just  price  or  recompense,  be  it  good  or  bad, 


"  See  Joeephus  in  the  History  of  Zfdcktah. 
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is  instamped  upon  it  from  eternity;  and  for  the 
awarding  or  payment  of  it  in  due  time,  the  whole  host 
of  God's  creatures  stand  bound  by  the  very  tenor  of 
their  being  or  dependency  upon  their  Maker.  Seeing 
all  of  them  were  tnade  by  his  word,  and  are  continued 
hy  his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  sooner  shall  they  forfeit 
their  very  being*  and  be  resolved  into  nothings  than 
the  least  tittle  of  God's  will  concerning  any  creature 
should  not  be  fulfilled;  or  that  success,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  should  not  be  awarded  to  private  men  or  pub- 
lic states  in  that  exact  degree  and  measure  which  God 
from  eternity  hath  appointed. 

From  ignorance  of  this  essential  subordination 
which  fate,  or  conspiracy  of  second  causes,  has  unto 
God's  irresistible  providence,  who  by  his  infinite  cre- 
ative power  can  at  all  times  dissolve  their  combi- 
nation, or  compose  them  anew,  by  ways  to  man  for 
nimiber  incomprehensible,  as  pleaseth  him,  the  wisest 
amongst  state  wizards  have  erred  ;  and  do  err  more 
grossly  in  assigning  the  causes  of  kingdoms'  ruins  or303 
erections,  or  in  prognosticating  the  success  of  politic 
skill,  than  a  vulgar  astronomer  should  do,  which 
would  lake  upon  him  to  foretell  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion of  the  air  or  weather  in  every  place  throughout 
this  island  for  every  hour  of  the  year  following.  The 
observation  which  many  of  them  gather  from  the  in- 
spection of  times  present  or  past,  is  of  as  little  use 
for  future  ages,  as  an  almanack  of  this  year  is  for  the 
years  following.  Sooner  may  modern  scholars  prove 
extraordinary  husbandmen  by  observing  VirgiVs  calen- 
dar of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  or  other  rules 
of  that  ancient  husbandry  which  he  describes,  than 
pragmatical  wits  l^ecome  wise  statesmen  by  reading 
Tacitus,  Livy,  or  others,  better  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  state,  or  princely  secrets,  than  with  God*a 
~  c  c  3 
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providence,  or  with  the  Aliitighty*s  decree  concerning 
the  success  of  their  projects.  Though  that  decree  be, 
as  he  is,  most  immutable^  yet  the  variety  of  men's  dis- 
positions, especially  in  sundry  ages,  ia  greater  than  any 
alterations  in  the  heavens  ;  the  divers  conjunctions  or 
oppositions  of  men*s  wills  to  his  are  more  than  can  be 
found  amongst  the  stars.  Now  it  is  his  immutable 
will  to  render  unto  every  people  and  nation  according 
to  the  degrees  of  that  conformity  or  dissonaucy  which 
they  hold  with  his  mercy,  bounty,  or  justice,  cjr  with 
his  most  holy  will. 
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ly  ifte  sudden  and  strange  JSrectioji  of  the  Mticeduttitm 
JErnpire,  and  the  Manifestation  of  God's  speciixl  Provi- 
dence 171  Alexander'^-  Expedition  and  Success. 

1.  Aristotle*  being  bom  when  Greece  did  flourish, 
and  living  wheu  the  halcyon  days  of  Macedon  liegan 
to  dawn,  would  gladly  tie  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance, which  in  his  full  age  was  inclining  to  the  me- 
ridian of  Greece,  unto  the  situation  of  hia  country,  and 
disposition  of  his  countrymen,  whose  politic  virtues,  in 
his  philosophical  vanity,  were  entailed  to  the  peculiar 
temper  of  that  clime,  "  The  people,"  saith  he,  "  that 
live  in  cold  countries,  and  in  Europe  (as  distinct  from 
Greece),  are  stout  and  hardy,  but  not  so  wise  and 
politic ;  more  free  than  civil,  much  apter  to  be  their 


*  Ta  ^tp  yap  iv  roie  i/^Uj^fpccj 
TiJrr&it  tBvTj  KOI  Ta  TTfpi  Ti\v  Evpomjv 
$v^v  fiiv  tan  'n\j}p7i,  biavolas  ft« 
fvBticrrepa  Koi  Wj^c^r"  6i6lT(p  IXeC' 
8fpa  fiiv  hucTfKti  ft.ak\oV,  aVokiTtx^a 
hi  Jcol  TUP  ir^Tjalov  Sp^riv  ov  Suva- 
fttva.     Tti  St   iTFfji  ri^v  'Aitieu'  j^ce- 

<i6vfia  bt'   bioJTffi  dpj^ofitva  xm  SoV' 


Xfuovra  SiMTtXtt,  Ti  flc  ruiv  'EX- 
^^voiv  ycVoE  SiDTtp  fiffTtvti  otri 
rave  rmrouE,  ai/ruv  afixf}oh>  fi«Tw)[ti' 
Koi  yup  tvffvpat/  uii  iiafotjTtKiv  iura' 
dcDTTcp  tk*v6tpav  rr  AiorrXcr  ml  3*^' 
''terra  no^iTtvapitrnv  cai  Si<ra^tKif 
fipj^tiv  TruPTOtv,  fxiat  TvyxaM*iv  iroJ>'- 
rfior.-^Arist.  1.  7.  c.  7.  Polit. 
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own  men  than  their  neighbours*  masters.  The  Asia- 
ticks  (that  want  no  wit)  are  destitute  of  courage  ;  there- 
fore thoy  remain  in  servitude  and  subjection  iinto 
others*  The  Grecians,  as  they  <?njoy  the  middle  place 
for  situation,  so  they  participate  with  the  Asiatit-ks 
for  wit,  and  colder  countries  for  courage,  in  such 
proportion  as  inapta  them  to  preserve  their  liberty,  and 
to  hear  rule  and  sovereignty  over  others."  Many 
comets  at  their  first  ajipearance  are  usually  miataken 
for  fixed  stars,  reputed  next  in  glory  unto  the  moon  \ 
until  their  parallax  bewray  their  place,  and  their  sud^ 
den  end  discover  their  original  to  be  corruption.  Thus 
the  brightness  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  whilst  it  was 
in  rising  or  coming  unto  its  height,  mispersuaded  their 
hearts,  whose  eyes  it  dazzled,  that  it  was  to  endure 
like  the  days  of  heaven;  whereas  it  proved  hut  like 20* 
the  glistering  bubbles  of  the  riiorning  dew,  which  dis- 
solve with  the  strength  of  those  beams  that  gave  thein 
lustre.  This  is  the  only  difference  :  the  period  of  their 
splendour  falls  in  the  compass  of  an  hour,  and  comets 
usually  continue  not  many  months.  Whei'eas  the  rise 
and  fall  of  kingdoms  commonly  outreach  any  one  man's 
age  or  observation,  and  such  as  follow  mark  the  oc- 
currences of  their  own  times  more  than  their  con- 
nexion with  former:  whence  it  is  that  secular  poli- 
ticians are  always  learning,  and  never  attain  unto  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  seek,  Howbeit  Aristotle 
lived  long  enough  to  have  seen  his  error;  for  Alex- 
ander (I  take  it)  did  die  before  him,  and  with  Alex- 
ander's life  the  light  of  Macedon  was  extinguished,  and 
Ibe  glory  of  Greece  much  eclipsed  and  abated.  And 
though  neither  Greece  nor  Macedon  have  changed 
their  clime  or  site,  yet  Aristotle's  to  'EX)\iivwv  yevo^, 
**  keen  cocks  of  the  game»"  have  proved  as  arratit 
cravens  since  as  the  Asiaticks  in  his  lime  were,  as  any 
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Europe  ever  hatched :  infamous  for  effeminateness 
under  the  Romans,  so  deeply  infected  with  the  Asia- 
tick  hixury,  that  their  very  nature  seemed  to  be  tainted 
with  servility,  and  to  solicit  that  barbarous  yoke  which 
for  a  long  time  hath  been  laid  upon  them  :  but  their 
present  estate  stands  in  more  need  of  our  prayers  than 
their  fore-elders  did  of  our  censure.  To  return  unto 
their  best  times. 

S.  Never  had  any  monarchy  on  earthy  save  one  (if 
haply  that  may  be  called  a  monarchy),  either  so  speedy 
an  erection  or  so  sudden  a  dissolution  as  the  Macedonian 
had:  the  true  reason  of  its  sudden  dissolution^  as  a 
writer^  in  this  case  unpartially  tells  us,  wa3»  because 
the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  perjury*  The  true 
cause  of  its  swift  erection  was  partly  the  execution  of 
God's  justice  upon  the  Persian  and  other  nations,  com- 
municants with  him  in  his  present  luxury,  partly  the 
accomplishing  of  God's  antecedent  will  for  the  good  of 
his  church,  as  la  elsewhere  specified  ^-  In  Aristotle's 
time  Alexander  was,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been, 
God's  scourge  or  hammer  to  bruise  all  eastern  nations. 

3.  The  incredible  success  of  Alexander's  furious 
attempts  were  such  as  no  heathen  which  outlived  him 
could  ascribe  unto  policy,  wealth,  or  strength,  or  what- 
soever means  merely  human  ;  amongst  others,  the 
heroical  Roman  poet  so  describes  his  beginnings  and 
proceedings,  as  if  the  fates  had  used  his  restless  in* 
stinct  to  purchase  fame  but  as  a  spur  to  make  him  run 
the  race,  and  his  sudden  death  as  a  curb  to  check  Iiis 
fury,  lest  he  should  transgress  the  bounds  that  tliey 
had  set  him. 


Macetuiu  fines  UtebraHque  suorum 

Desemit,  victa&qne  patri  despexit  Athenu  % 


f  Puu.siin.         >  In  Uic  fulHlliiig  uf  tliat  pro^vhecx,  Zech.  Ix.  9. 
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Ferque  A«e  poputos  fatis  urgeatibus  actus 
Htltiliuia  cUm  strage  rilit,  glaJJiimque  pt^r  ninneft 
Esegit  gentea  :   ignotos  niJscuJt  amoes, 
Persarum  Eupliraten,  Indoruni  sanguine  Gangen  : 
Terrarum  fatale  maluin,  fulmcnque,  quod  omnea 
Percuteret  pariter  populos,  et  aidus  iniquum 
Oentibus.     Oceano  classes  inferre  parabat 
Extcriore  inari.     Non  illi  flamma^  Dec  undse^ 
Nee  BterilJs  Libj-e,  nee  Syrticus  obstitit  Atnmon. 
Isset  in  occasiis,  muntli  devexa  secutu&v 
Amb)saetq«e  poloa,  Nilonque  a  fonte  bibiBset ; 
Occurrit  suprema  dies^,  naturaque  solum  ^ 

Huac  potuit  iinem  resano  ponere  r^, 

Sed  eeeitlit,  Bahi^lone  sua  Parthoque  verendus. 

Pro  pvdor  /  Eoi  propius  timiiere  sarissast 

QuaiH  titmc  pi/a  iimenl  poptili.      Licet  usque  vuh  Areton 

itegnemus,  'Af/Jrariniie  dotttOv  terrasque  jitemaUiUS 

Flagranlis  post  ferga  Noli .-  cedemus  in  ortits 

Arsaciditm  domino.      Nonfelix  Ptirthia  Crassis 

Exigutt  sccurafidl  provinda  Pell^. 

Lu^n.  ibitl*  46. 

The  Eastern  nations  (to  our  sbame) 

The  Grecian  pikt?a  did  dread 
More  than  they  tlo  the  Roman's  dart, 

Wbose  sovereignty  is  spread 
Through  climates  hot,  and  climates  cold. 

Through  all  the  wind^  that  bJow. 
Did  not  proud  race  of  Arsacus, 

Us  in  the  East  o'ercroiv? 
Yet  ParthJfl  atoutj  which  (unrcTeng'd) 

Drunk  Roman  Crassus'  blood, 
To  little  Pella  on  safe  terms 

Of  conqaer'd  province  stood. 

4.  Some  passages  in  this  poet  may  serve  as  a  motto 
to  Apelles  his  device,  who  painted  Alexander  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand  ;  as  if  he  had  been  appointed 
for  a  sudden  terror  to  nations  far  and  near,  astonish- 
ing more  places  with  di'ead  of  Lis  awift  approach  than 


SOS 
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felt  his  stroke.  But  whatsoeTer  the  poet  or  painter 
could  express  waa  more  excfUently  represented  by 
God's  prophet,  niauy  years  before  Alexander  or  Darius 
was  born.  Atid  as  I  was  consklering^  behold,  an 
he  goat  came  from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whote 
earth,  and  touched  not  the  gronnd :  mtd  the  goat  had 
a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to 
the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  stand- 
ing before  the  river,  and  ran  ttnto  him  in  ike  fncy 
of  his  power,  And  I  saw  him  come  close  unto  the 
ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  agai7tst  him,  ami 
smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns :  and  there 
was  no  power  in  the  ram  to  stand  btfore  kirn,  bat  he 
east  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him: 
and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out 
of  his  hand.  Therefore  the  he  goat  waxed  very 
great:  and  when  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  teas 
broken  ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  to- 
wards the  four  ivinds  of  heathen,  Daniel  viii.  5 — S. 
What  should  move  the  prophet  to  compare  t!ie  kiug- 
dora  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  a  rain  %  or  what 
the  comparisou  did  in  particular  portend,  is  not  so 
useful  for  nie  at  this  time  to  know,  nor  so  easy  to 
find,  as  the  mystical  portenduient  of  his  resembling 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  to  a  goat.  The  Macedo- 
nians in  Daniel's  time,  and  until  Philip  of  JVlacedon's 
time,    who,   as**   Alexander   in    his    choler    upbraided 


■^  The  Persian  raDis,  as  some 
rdate,  are  of  an  extraurdinary 
greatness,  tind  migbt  serve  as  an 
emblem  of  Darius  his  excessive 
power  in  reajject  of  Alexandeir'aj 
if  it  were  to  be  measured  by 
visible  conjecture. 

*  Non  stini  facturus  verba, 
Miicedones,  ut  vos  ab  \^tix  doniiim 
redeundi   cupiditate  deinoveam. 


(aiquidem  per  mc  integrum  robts 
c»t  quo  libuerit  abire.)  sed  ut  in* 
teUi^tis,  quid  ego  vobis  prvstt- 
terim,  et  qualem  vqs  mthi  vicem 
rependentes  discedatis.  Ac  pri- 
muni  a  Philippi)  patre  (ut  par 
est)  ordiar.  Pbilippus  eitim  Ti« 
incertis  sedibus  errantes  utqiie 
iuoi>e&,  ct  plerusque  bub  pellibitR 
degentes,  exiguosqueovium  gre- 


■J 
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Q,  first  made  them  gentlemen,  were  poor  shepherds 
poatherds,  scarce  able  to  defend  their  own  moun-206 
B  ;  no  way  likely  to  assault  the  Persian  in  his  own 
L  Now  as  the  swiftness  of  Alexander's  expedition, 
the  fierceness  of  his  onset  upon  Darius,  is  lively 
mbled  by  a  goat  running  to  push,  so  his  tender 
|8  are  excellently  characterized  in  the  Hebrew, 
eh  is,  verbatim,  hircttfi  caprarum^  which  properly 
Sfies  rather  a  kid,  than  a  goat  eonie  to  full  growth ; 
\  male  kid  that  folio weth  the  dam.  For  Alex- 
pr,  when  he  undertook  this  expedition  against 
|us,  had  more  of  his  mother's  countenance  than 
lis  father's.  But  the  younger  he  was,  the  more 
fy  he  was  to  conceive  hope  of  victory  against  all 
e  in  the  forecast  of  man.  His  too  much  haste  had! 
fiired  worse  sjieed,  unless  he  which  had  raised  up 
ipirit  to  this  attempt  had  a  while  arrested  him 
p  sickness  at  Tharsis.  His  abode  there,  and  at 
B  to  sacrifice  for  his  recovery,  made  Darius  pre- 
e  that  he  had  run  himself  out  of  breath,  and 
\i  not  look  upon  his  puissant  host,  much  leas 
k  his  push  :  and  in  this  error,  into  which  his  own 
,  others*  presumptuous  confidence  in  the  multitude 


B  nnontibus  pasceutes,  ac  pro 
UruTii  feiiciter  adversua  Illy- 
TriballoB.  et  tiiiitimoB  Thra- 
l^um  gerentes  ;    pfo  peLlu 

Dntibus  in  pkiiitiem  deduxit, 
^ue  hostibus  ad  pugnandum 
itf  ut  Don  tarn  in  locorum 
It  tone  deinceps,  quaiii  in 
R  virtui'i;  saiuWtii  culloL^re- 
^be$  vubis  htkbitand^  dc^dit, 
Risque  legibus  atque  insti- 
lornavit.  Idem  vobis  in  eos 
barbaros  qui  voa  assiduis 
nibus  lacessi'bant.  im- 
quisivit»  ct  dcimiiii>a  e 


Hervia  effecit :  tnagnam  TliraciK 
partem  Mncedouitt:  adjei-it,  oppi- 
disque  ad  nmrltimaui  orani  per- 
opportUI]  LB  in  potestiLtOtn  ^tiutu 
fL'diictis,  cominercLUTUni  f^iculta- 
teni  nperuit,  et  tutas  metal  Inmm 
fodinas  siuppeditavit.  Tbesaalos 
prsetereaj  quorum  metu  olini  ex- 
animuti  emtis,  vestrci  imifcno 
subjecit:  gente  Phocensiiim  af- 
Hicta,  adiium  in  GrtL'clani  am- 
plum  ct  expeditum  pro  iin|;u8to 
et  difficili  vobis  patt- fecit. — Ar- 
rian.  de  Expedit.  Aiex.  fib.  7. 
pag.  (1510456- 
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and  magnificence  of  liis  army  had  led  him,  he  makes 
haste  to  follow  after  Alexander,  who,  before  either 
knew  of  other's  removal,  was  gotten  beyond  him.  The 
circumstances  of  their  mutual  error  and  of  their  con- 
flict are  so  consonant  to  the  prophet's  predictions, 
that  I  must  believe  the  same  God^  ^rhich  decreed 
Absalom's  fall  by  overthrowing  Achitopbers  coun- 
sel, had  now  fully  decreed  to  ruinate  the  Persian 
monarchy  by  suffering  Darius  to  listen  more  unto  his 
flattering  braggards  than  unto  the  mature  advice  of 
Amyntas.  This  wise  captain^  by  birth  a  Macedo- 
nian, well  knowing  Alexander  to  he  of  such  a  forward 
spirit,  as  would  scorn  either  not  to  seek  his  adversely 
any  where,  or  not  to  encounter  him  wheresoever  be 
found  him,  counselled  Darius  to  expect  hiiu  in  the  plain 
of  Assyria,  whither  he  assured  him  that  he  would 
shortly  come,  though  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  Grecians.  But  that  advantage  which  Alexander 
scorned  to  seek,  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle,  vouch- 
safed to  give  him,  as  Alexander  himself  freely  ncknow* 
ledged,  after  he  knew  where  Darius  his  army  waa 
encamped.     Although  he  could  hardly  be  brought  to 


■^  Darius  interea  cum  exercitu 
castriii  locutn  delegernt,  Aas.yrise 
CQinpuin  planum  omnique  eiL  par- 
te apcrtum,!  qui  et  mognitiidini 
'gXercitus  tDBKiin^  commodus  65- 
stit,  et  nd  duc^ndum  equitatUEii 
pero]ipartunus  vij4us  fuerat,  A 
qua  quidem  loco  nc  recederet, 
Amynttis Antiociii  filius,  ab Alex- 
anJro  transfuga,  suaserat.  Loci 
euitn  amplitudiiiem,  et  multitu- 
dini  Persarum  et  itnped linen tis 
percommodaiii  esse.  £t  matisit 
quideni  eo  loci  Darius.  Cajte- 
rum  qHUm  Alexauder  longiorem 
mDrani  Tarsi  ob  iegritudinem  fa- 
ceret,  neque  minorem  Soils,  ubi 


fit  sacrificarat  et  lodos  feeerat; 
multum  etiam  temporis  in  ex|w- 
ditione  adversus  Cllicas  moata- 
nos  poauisset :  Darium  a  sea- 
teiiCta  &ua  abduxitr  neque  invitus 
nd  id  quod  inaxtme  cordi  entt 
Cfed^ndum,  pertractus  est.  Si- 
quidern  ab  lis  qui  ad  valuptat^ 
tantum  loquuntur  (tnaximo  aein- 
per  regibus  cum  quibus  reriau> 
tur,  dauino  futuri)  impuUtis. 
Alexandrum  ulteriua  progredi 
nolle  sibi  perjjuaserat,  nuntio  »uj 
advctituK  jierculsum. — Arrian.  dd 
Kxpedit.  Alex,  lib.  2.  pag.  OS-l 
93- 
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bre  that  Darius  had  left  his  station  and  marched 
Rrd  Cilicia,  until  Iiis  scouts  brought  him  certain 
d  that  he  had  his  adversary  in  his  hands,  so  it 
fld  but  please  him  to  put  them  forth  whilst  time 
ted  to  take  him. 

(ut  the  historian's  censure  of  Darius  his  fatal  niis- 
jage,  will  give  the  ingenuous  reader  better  satis- 
lon  than  any  discoui*se  can  be  made  upon  it. 
lexcuse  his  folly  in  not  hearkening  to  Arayntaa, 
th  had  been  too  gross  if  it  had  been  merely 
iral,  he  saithj  Kai  tJ  Kcti  da:^ow'ai'  tu-^ov  ^yev  auroy^ 
whit'li  the  translator  misinterprets  when  he  saith, 
Jbrimse  Dens  ilium  eo  loci  adduxit.  The  au- 
f*s  words  import  thus  much  in  English:  *Asaur-907 
^  some  divine  misfortune  led  him  into  that  place, 
Fhich  his  horsemen,  his  chiefest  trust,  would  do 
'  no  service*^;  wherein  nor  multitude  of  men  nor 
1^  of  munition  could  advantage  him,  being  so 
[tened  that  he  could  not  make  any  true  repre- 
Btion  of  the  gaudiness  or  goodliness  of  his  army.' 
^as  a  place  so  fit,  as  Alexander's  council  of  war 
d  not  have  made  choice  of  a  fitter,  for  delivering 
ihe  sceptre  of  Persia  into  his  hands, 
b  Alexander's  solicitous,  though  superstitious,  care 
hender  thanks   or  supplications  for   good  success 


locetiam  niodo  ejus  auimum 
tiorerant,  quod  Darii  e4]ui- 
I  facile  univeTgifis  Alacedo- 
icopias  proculcatutum  dice- 
\  quAnttinivLBAmyutais  Alex- 
in], ubicunq  ue  is  Duriun) 
^udiret,  venturuQ)  alHrrnos- 

iie  eum  opperfri  sua«is- 
am  deterior  senteiitia^ 

no  Qccessu  gratior  auri- 
fCcideret,  vicit.  Ac  fortaase 
ilJum  en  loci  adduxit,  iibi 


poBset,  ut  nee  ijifimta  hoininum 
pariter  et  jaculorum  ac  teloruni 
multitudo  ;  sed  nee  ipsam  qui- 
deni  exercitus  juBgniJicentiaiuos- 
tendere  poterat  '■  &ed  Al^xandro 
facilem  omnino  victoriam  prEbe- 
bat.  Oportebat  etiim  Asiw  im- 
perium  Per&is  a  M need diiI bus 
adimi,queniadmoduin  Persse  Ule- 
disi  ac  pnu3  Aledi  Aasyriis  ade- 
meiaut.  —  Arrmn.  de  £xpedit. 
Alex.  lib.  -3.  i>ag.  (35-)  93- 
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unto  the  reputed  gods  of  every  place  where  he  touched 
in  this  expedition^  is  to  iiie  a  sufficient  testimony  or 
assured  sign  that  lie  had  taken  certain  notice  of  some 
peculiar  Divine  instinct  impelling  him  to  undertake  it. 
And  not  knowing  from  what  special  god  this  instinct 
or  impulsion  came,  he  tendered  his  service  unto  all  he 
knew.  Josephus  his  narration*'  of  hia  devotion  at 
JerusaSem,  and  great  respect  of  God's  high  priest 
therCs  suits  well  with  his  usual  demeanour  towards 
other  gods,  related  fay  this  heatlien  writer^  and  is  not 
improbable,  from  his  princely  kindness  unto  tlie  Jews, 
to  whom  he  allotted  free  habitation  in  the  city  called 
by  his  own  name. — t^ide  Dion. 

6.  Many  particulars,  not  impertinent  to  this  dis- 
course, I  leave  to  the  ingenuous  reader's  observation, 
that  shall  be  pleased  to  peruse  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Arrianus,  or  Quintus  Curtius,  These  present  rightly 
applied  may  assuage  that  declamatory  humour  of 
some  pedantic  politicks,  which  would  have  Alexander's 
strange  success  to  be  the  natural  issue  of  Macedonian 
valuur  and  Asiatic  eflemSnateuess,  Such  collections 
might  hs  tolerated  in  a  young  student,  appointed  to 
make  a  theme  or  declamation  in  praise  of  masculine 
or  frugal  spirits,  or  in  dispraise  of  feminine  luxury. 
Howbett,  thetie  politic  conjectures  are  ratlier  imper- 
fect than  altogether  untrue :  whetlier  the  authors 
of  them  did  apprehend  so  much  or  no,  I  know  not, 


P  Poij^tquam  iiHinqtie  i*  longijl- 
quQ  vidlt  cundidntiun  populuni, 
et  sftL'ercJntes  ante  agrneu  in  a- 
niictu  bys.iino  jiontiticemquc  in 
s^tola  liyiicintluna  nuro  diatincta, 
tionmi  ill  cypite  gentontem,  prae- 
lixn  :nir'e:i  lamii):i  Dei  noniint;  in- 
scriptn,  vfx  inentis  cnnipos,  solua 
acfedensiul  puntiticeui  Altexandcr, 
comiter  salutims  nomen  Dei  adn- 
rnvitt  queii)  se  in  Alocedonia  vi- 


disse  tnemonivit,  dum  deliberirrt 
quo  pacto  Asiam  posael  sBbigWf. 
^jiisque  hortatu  expeditioneoi 
Buscepiawe.  Quare  et  Deo  iaioio- 
lavit^  EtaU-ia  ritibus  in  templum 
ascendj^jis,  ^avisns  adiiiodiim  os* 
tE>nso  sib)  librn  Dniiiflii).  m  quo 
Gra^Kum  quendam  Perfuis  debel- 
latiiruinsigniric&batur. —  Lib- An- 
tiq.  1 1,  cap.  8.  piig.  3&5. 
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but  certain  it  is  their  opinion  siipposeth  a  Divine 
truth  vtbich  they  express  not.  It  is  not  improbable 
in  true  divinity  that  the  Persians  were  plagued,  aa 
for  many  otlier  sins,  so  in  special  for  their  riot  and 
luxury ;  aud  that  GofI,  to  give  them  notice  thereof, 
did  make  special  choice  of  the  Macedonian  to  he  his 
scourge ;  a  people  remarkable  iu  those  days  for  auste- 
rity of  life  aud  masculine  beliaviour.  For  so  it  is 
usual  with  the  just  Lord,  to  upbraid  those  whom  he 
severely  puuisbeth  for  some  predominant  vice  with 
some  contrary  virtue  in  them  by  whom  he  punisheth, 
as  elsewliere  is  exemplified  more  at  large  out  of  Sal- 
vianus^.  But  unless  the  Lord  had  otherways  disposedSOS 
of  time  and  place,  the  Persian  horses  ^fifere  not  so 
effeminate  or  cowardly  but  they  might  easily  have  put 
the  Macedonian  piJics  to  flight,  or  trampled  the  foot- 
men under  their  feet,  as  Darius'  courtiers  proudly 
bragged  before  their  encounter.  But  pride  goes  before 
destruction,  and  God  for  this  reason  brought  them 
into  those  straits,  wherein  they  might  perceive  and 
see  the  truth  of  what  his  prophet  had  said.  An  /wrjfe 
is  a  rain  thing  for  sofeiif :  neUker  shall  he  delher 
any  by  hia  great  ttfrength.  Psalm  .xxxiii,  17-  And 
again  :  }Voe  to  ihem  that  go  doivn  (o  Egypt  for  help  ; 
ami  stay  on  homes,  and  trust  in  chariots^  because 
tkvtj  are  many  ;  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are 
very  strong ;  hut  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One 


f  Duplicitfr  in  illrt  Hispiino* 
rum  captivitate  Deus  osti^ndere 
voluit,  qunntuui  et  odisset  acnua 
libidinem,  (.'tdiligeretcajstitaU'in, 
CBin  et  Vandulus  ub  suljitn  n^axi- 
jne  pudickium  illis  ^uperponeret, 
v%  Hispnnos  ub  solani  vel  iimxiiiie 
impudicittani  t^ubjiLg^vrut.  Quid 
enioi  f  Nunquid  Tioti  eritiit  in 
omni  orbc  U'frarutn  burbiiri  tarti- 
oics,  quibus  UispiiniiT  troderen- 


tur  ?  multi  obsque  dubio*  imo  ni 
fullor,  onmes.  Std  idco  ille  iii- 
Hniuiisiini!)  hostibua  cuneta  tr^i- 
didit,  lit  ustoncli^ret  sciliuet,  non 
vires  vulere,  ad  cutisiani  ;  ueque 
iiosturtc  i^AFisHimorum  quurun- 
duih  hostiuiii  fortitudine  obrui, 
sod  suta  vitioruin  nustroruin  im- 
puritiite  sup^rorj. — De  Gtiberu. 
Dei,  hi).  7.  pag.  157. 
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of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord!  Isaiah  xxxi.  1.  I 
should  think  myself  injkleli  deteriorem^  worse  than 
the  heathen  writer,  if  I  did  not  derive  Alexander's 
victory  over  Darius  from  the  Divine  decree,  "  The 
time  appointed,"  to  use  his  words^,  "was  now  come 
that  the  Macedonian  should  take  the  empire  of  Asia 
from  the  Persians,  as  the  Persians  had  taken  it  from 
the  Medes,  and  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians."  Now 
who  is  it  that  can  appoint  the  times  but  be  which 
eitteth  above  the  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  movetlj 
all  things,  being  himself  immovable  ? 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  ihe  Erection  of'  the  Chaldean  Empire,  and  of  the  sudden 
Destruction  of  U  hy  the  Persian  ;  with  the  remarkable 
Documents  (^  GoiVs  special  Providence^  in  raising  up  the 
Persian  bp  the  liuln  of  the  Chaldean  Monarchy. 

1.  The  weapons  of  war  wound  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  their  skill  or  strength  that  wield  thoin  ;  so  ia 
the  whole  strength  of  war  itself ;  so  is  the  niight 
and  policy  of  every  kingdom  more  or  less  successful 
to  friends  or  hurtful  to  foes,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion which  it  holds  with  his  will  or  purpose  who 
is  enstyled  the  Lortl  of  hosis^  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle.  *' Unless  the  Grecians  had  been  generally  liable 
to  the  Egyptians'  censure,  "ExXj^vt?  o«  7rar5e?»  "The 
Grecians    are   always   children, "   in    true    antiquity, 


B    Parug.  4- 

*>  Behold,  Ihey  shall  snrclif 
gather  iogeiher,  btU  not  by  mc: 
whQ?oever  skali  gather  iugfiher 
against  thee  shall  fall  for  tky 
sake-  Beholdi  J  have  created  the 
smith  that  lilotvcth  the  coals  in 
t tie  fire,  and  that  hriiigelh  forth 
a7i  insirumenlfor  his  rt'ork ;  and  I 


have  created  the  waiter  to  detiro^. 
No  weapon  that  isjormed  agaiwd 
thee  slmli  prosper  t  and  every 
i&ngae  tiiai  shall  rise  against 
thee  in  jvdpnent  thou  shall  con- 
demn.  This  is  the  hfriiage  <^ 
tht'  servants  of  the  Loid,  aiid 
their  righteoNsness  tjofmettaitk 
ihe  Lord. — Isa.  liv.  15^ — 17. 
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lo! 


Aristotle  might  have  informed  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  Assyrians,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  iiad  sometimes  been  a 
people  so  fierce  and  terrible  in  war,  that  Alexander, 
attended  with  the  whole  strength  of  Macedon,  would 
have  been  but  as  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  goats 
to  a  host  of  wolves  or  lions  ;  whilst  Tiglath  Pileser, 
Sennacherib,  and  other  kings  of  Assyria  were  hainmera 
in  the  hand  of  God,  who  could  resist  them  ?  The 
strength  of  these  Assyrians  was  so  greats  that  the 
prophet  foresaw  the  sudden  advancement  of  the  Chal- 
deans to  the  like  or  greater  height  or  strength  would 
Iiardly  be  believed  hy  neighbour  nations,  Jew  or  Gen- 
tiles, until  they  felt  it  to  their  smart.  Hehoid  ye 
among  the  heaiheji^  and  regard,  and  wonder  mar- 
venoushj:  for  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days,  which 
ye  will  not  beliei>e,  ihougk  it  he  told  you*  For  lo^ 
I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  hitter  and  hasty  ^09 
nation^  which  shall  march  through  the  breadth  of 
the  land,  to  po.^sess  the  dweUingplaces  that  are  not 
tkeir^s.  They  are  terrible  and  dreaclful :  their  judg- 
jHcnt  and  their  dignity  shall  proceed  of  themseltes. 
Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards^  and 
are  more  fierce  than  the  evening  wolves :  and  their 
horsemen  shall  spread  thetnselves,  and  their  horsemen 
shall  come  from  far ;  they  shall  fiy  as  (he  eagle  that 
hasteth  to  eat.  They  shall  come  alt  for  viole?ice  i 
their  faces  shall  sup  np  as  the  east  tcind^  and  they 
shall  gather  the  capticify  as  the  sand.  Ami  they 
shall  scoff  at  the  Icings^  and  the  princes  shall  he  a 
scorn  unto  them:  they  shall  deride  ei^ery  strong  hold; 
for  they  shall  heap  dust,  and  take  it '. 

The  true  and  final  reason,  as  well  of  the  Assyrians' 


JACKBOK,  vol..  V, 
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as  the  Chaldeans'  sudden  greatness  and  success  in 
battle,  was  the  accomplishment  of  God's  consequent 
will  upon  Israel  and  other  neighbour  countries*  grown, 
by  speedy  increase  of  their  iniquity,  slaughter  ripe. 
Howbeit  the  power  itself  or  success  of  these  two 
monarchies  was  a  sure  pledge  of  God's  J  antecedent 
will  for  their  own  greater  good,  so  they  had  grate- 
fully acknowledged  his  goodness  in  making  them  so 
great.  But  when  these  battle-axes  began  to  lift  up 
themselves  against  him  which  hewed  the  nations  with 
them,  he  abated  their  edge  and  softened  their  temper. 
Of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  excessive  pride  had  made 
kim  prouder  than  the  rest,  that  oracle  was  veritied 
in  an  exquisite  sense ;  Man  being-  in  honour  had 
no  understanding,  but  became  lifte  the  beast  thai 
per'ishelk^.  And  that  other  remnant  of  the  last  fore- 
cited  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  hira  of  whom 
it  was  meant :  Hien  shall  his  mirnl  change,  and  he 
shall  pass  over,  and  qffendt  ijtipufin^  this  his  jwtcer 
unlQ  his  god.  Hah.  i.  11,  And  Belshazzar,  bis  son, 
not  taldng  warning  by  his  humiliation,  nor  by  Ibe 
handwriting  upon  the  wall,  was  surprised  with  sudden 
destruction,  either  the  selfsame  night  whereju  the 
hand  was  seen  writing,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
the  same  night  of  some  year  following.  He  bad  filled 
the  measure  of  his  father's  sins  as  full  with  iniquity 
as  the  bowls  wherein  he  caroused  were  with  wine: 
and  that  being  full,  to  drink  the  cup  of  God*s  wrath 
was  to  hiiu  at  that  time  necessary. 

2,  Now  according  to  the  Chaldeans*  growtii  in  for- 
mer iniquity,  the  prosperity  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
did  daily  increase,  and  their  success  in  war  become 
every  day  more  assured  than  formerly  it  had  been; 

i    Vide  S.  Hieron.  in  cap.  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  3.  tota.  iii,  345. 
^  Psalm  xlix,  20. 
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and  at  length,  in  such  n  sense  as  hath  been  observed, 
altogether  fatal  7''he  fi'ugality  of  their  private  life 
and  public  discipline,  specially  in  war,  were  qualifi- 
cations, without  which,  perhaps,  the  Lord  would  not 
BO  highly  have  advanced  them,  or  used  them  as  his 
instruments  in  tliis  service.  But  even  these,  and  all 
other  moral  virtues  unto  tvhich  the  politician  ascribes 
their  {jood  success,  were  proper  effects  of  God*s  con- 
eequent  will,  now  absolutely  set  to  plague  the  Chal- 
deans, and  of  his  antecedent  will  for  Israel's  redemp- 
tion;  sure  tokens  withal  of  his  love  unto  these  con^ 
querors. 

The  historical  sincerity  of  Xenophon's  intentions, 
or  literal  truth  of  his  ingenuous  relatious,  have  not 
been  so  much  disparaged  by  any  other  pretences  what- 
soever, if  by  any  other  at  all,  as  by  tiie  heroical  sweet 
exemplary  disposition  of  his  admired  Cyrus,  by  his 
dexterity  in  consultations,  and  the  extraordinary  speedy 
success  of  what  he  put  in  execution.  Wliatsoever 
Xenophou  Imth  said  concerning  his  success,  it  dolh 
not  so  far  exceed  the  unsuspected  stories  of  Alex- 
ander's swift  growtli  in  fame  and  greatness,  as  that 
did  the  greatest  increase  or  excess  which  any  one 
general,  though  much  longer  lived  than  AlexanderSlO 
was,  or  which  any  one  age  did  ever  briug  into  the 
Roman  state.  The  ^best  spirits  which  Rome  had 
bred,  whilst  they  looked  on  Alexander's  picture  and 
the  map  of  his  conquest,  were  ashamed  of  their  own 

^■<  Fiima  est  [CiCiarem],  quum 
alio  tempore  ia  Hispaiiiii,  legerat 
per  otiuiii  AlexanJri  histonuni. 
diu  eum  secum  cngitaburulniii 
sedisse^  inde  laclirymas  prt>fu- 
digsCr  miraiitibii^  ciiusam  nniicis 
di)(]!^K«;  Annuii  ri«lt>tur  vobis  ge- 
JBcndum,  quuBi  hoc  atiite,  Alex- 


nndor  tot  jam  n*gna  suLeprcril. 
me  nihildiim  gi':jiti&s>e  prii^clAri  i* 
l.'t  ergo  Hinpaniam  nttigit^  iiiox 
nccinxit  se  operi,  atquv  intra 
puucoa  dies  culiurtes  tlecifin  nil 
priores  Tiginti  cuEi^cripsit.— Plu- 
tnreh  in  Vitu  Jul.  CV;aarJs,  torn.  i. 
7 1  3.  F. 
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dulnesa,  and  slow  progress  of  their  victories.  The 
Parthian,  though  not  go  masculine  aud  valorous  as 
in  Alexander's  time  he  had  been,  was  able,  in  Poinpey'a 
judgment,  to  have  given  Caesar  the  check  after  his 
Pharsalian  victory ;  and  in  this  persuasion  Pompey 
bad  sought  succour  from  hiin,  had  not  Cato's  indig- 
nation at  the  motion  deterred  htm. 

Si  aervire  pqte^,  miserum  quid  dedpia  arLem  ? 

3.  The  odds  of  antiquity  between  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
Csesar,  and  Pompey,  and  other  circumstances  of  several 
times,  being  rightly  allowed^  according  to  the  rate  of 
™  former  discussions  to  this  purpose,  will  make  the 
credit  of  Xenophon  in  his  Institution  of  Cyrus,  of 
Arrianus  and  Quintus  Curtius  in  their  histories  of 
Alexander,  and  of  the  best  Roman  writers  from  LWy 
downwards,  to  any  unpartial  examiner  muchwhat 
eveu.  Or  what  if  Cyrus,  as  he  is  set  forth  by  Xeno- 
phon, did  in  his  infancy,  youth,  or  maturity,  (all  odds 
and  allowances  of  antiquity  rightly  made^)  far  excel 
Alexander,  Pompey,  Caesar,  or  any  other  whatsoever 
that  lived  after  him,  as  well  in  dexterity  of  wit  as 
in  exemplary  disposition  of  life,  military  or  civil  ?  all 
this  may,  without  any  just  suspicion  of  poetical  ficljofl, 
without  the  least  transgression  of  a  faithful  historian's 
bounds,  be  referred  unto  a  more  intimate,  more  placid, 
and  more  loving  touch  of  that  spirit^  wherewith  all 
that  much  excelled  others  in  any  age  liave  been  in 
some  measure  or  other  inspired  and  incited  to  those 
exploits  which  have  been  performed  by  them.  I  can- 
not blame  the  latter  Roman  heathen  for  mistrusting 
Xenophon's  relations  in  the  forementioned  book ;  but 
surely,   that  Christian   which  will  not   acknowltdge 

1°  See  the  first  book  upon  the  Creed*  pag.  59,  Stc. 
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some  extraordinary  "fruits  of  God*s  peculiar  calling,  of 
his  professed  fatherly  institution*  instruction  and  pro- 
tection of  Cyrus,  shall  much  forget  himself. 

T/tus  saiih  the  Lord  to  his  tmo'mtedy  io  Cj/rus, 
nhoae  right  hand  I  have  kolden,  to  snhdne  nafions 
before  Mm ;  and  I  will  loose  ike  loins  of  kings,  to 
open  before  him  the  tivo  leaved  gales ;  and  the  gates 
shall  not  be  shnt;  I  ivill  go  before  ihee^  and  make 
the  crooked  places  straight :  I  will  break  in  pieces 
the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of 
iron  :  and  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness^ 
and  hiddett  riehes  of  secret  place St  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  I,  the  Lord^  which  call  thee  by  thy  namd 
am  the  God  of  Israel.  For  Jacob  my  servants  sake, 
and  Israel  mine  electa  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy 
name :  I  hare  sitriiamed  thee,  though  thott  hast  not 
known  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else^ 
there  is  no  God  beside  ine :  I  girded  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  k?iown  me :  that  they  may  know  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west^  that  tkere^Xl 
is  none  beside  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else,  Isaiah  xlv.  1 — 6. 

The  Spirit  of  God»  so  far  as  my  remembrance  or 
observation  serves  me,  dotli  not  elsewhere  vouchsafe 
to  grace  any  heathen  prince  with  such  honourable 
titles  or  affable  speeches  as  these  here  mentioned  are. 
Of  God's  own  people,  but  few  were  called  by  their 
names  before  these  were  imposed  by  men  :    this  is  the 


B  It  is  memorable  whieli  Xe- 
Dophon  relatea  in  his  fourth  book. 
wM,  tlie  time  A-hen  Cyru^  did  pro- 
nfccute  the  victory  which  he  had 
gotten  over  the  Babylonians  in 
the  ^rst  contlict,  wheri^in  their 
Icing  WA&  slain.  Quuui  autem 
progrcdt'rentur,  n't  nox  adpetus- 


set,  pTodihim  est,  Cyro  et  cxct- 
citul  lucem  clarisaimam  coelitus 
ohlatatn  fuisae  .-  quo  factum  ut  in 
animis  omnium  quidam  horror 
ergtiNuniendivinum,  etin  bosles 
confidentia  exist^ret.  —  Xeno- 
phon,  lib.  4,  pag,  93,  d* 
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prerogative  of  such  as  were  types  of  the  true  Kmmanuel. 
The  veiy  °  characters  which  the  heathen  have  made 
of  Cyrus  his  amiable  carriage  towards  men,  his  de- 
votion and  vigilant  care  to  testify  his  thankfulness 
towards  the  gods  for  his  good  speed,  are  evident 
tokens  of  this  his  special  calling  to  the  present  service, 
aud  of  his  seeking  to  express  himself  in  outward  t'ikt- 
formauces :  albeit,  young  Samuel  like,  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  Caller's  voice,  wanting  an  Ely  to  in- 
struct him  ;  yet  can  no  atheist  be  so  impudeut  as  to 
surmise  that  Esay,  Jeremy,  and  Xenophon  should 
conspire,  like  partnersi  to  make  a  fair  game  by  seeing 
one  another's  hands ;  fur  what  common  stake  could 
they  hope  to  gain  by  this  practice  ?  But  to  omit 
generalities  for  justifying  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
ill  relating  such  rare  documents  of  Cyrus  his  infancy^ 
(albeit  these  being  compared  with  the  former  prophecy 


0  Ego  A-ero  sic  aio,  ml  rex,  in- 
i(juit-  Nam  regem  natura  nilulo 
te  minus  ortum  urliitror  ;  quiitn 
ille  rei  est,  qui  dux  opuin  in 
qIvco  naaciitur.  Illi  >etiim  sem- 
]ier  opes  ultro  parent,  nqqtiocun- 
que  loco  niansci'it,  ab  eu  duUa 
caruni  tlxscedit  Quod  si  aliquo 
prodieritt  nulla  i  psum  deserit. 
Tani  niirificus.  eis  amor  erga 
priijtipeni  hunc  fiuum  inuascitur. 
Ittdcm  crga  te  mihi  quodani  mo- 
clo  vidcnlur  hj  hoinines  ndfecti 
esse^  —  Xenuplmnjlib.^.p.i  iS.L. 

P  Cyrus  uutem  domuui  rever- 
SU8,  precat usque  Vestfttn  pntriam, 
c't  Joveni  pfttrEuin,  et  ileos  ca!te- 
10%  in  niiUtintn  dumo  profeetua 
ffet,  qimm  quidcm  et  pater  eum 
una  prosequtretiir.  Ac  post- 
quain  domo  egressi  cssent  ful- 
guia,  tnnitmaqiie  ilextra  ei  ob- 
lata  fuisst  perbibL'iitur.  Quse 
ijiium  adpannssentj  vHiio  pneterea 
nullo  cuptato  QUgurio  perrexerei 


quod  maxiiiii  Dei  si^a  ncwioi 
obscura  ease  possent.  —  Xeiu»- 
pbon,  lib.  I.  pag.  25.  b<  H« 
k])e\v  by  experience  tliat  he  wv 
Bet  on  \^'[>rk  by  some  diTine  in- 
stint;t,  and  tliiu  made  tiim  sfek 
to  pleafie  all  which  lie  took  for 
goda,  or  divine  powers.  So 
Xenopbon  ftlutos  in  bis  third 
buuk :  Bonia  avibus  hostile  eo- 
]um  invasit.  Ut  vero  primnm 
fines  transicrat,  teUiirem  libatio- 
nibus  propitimn  aibi  reddidit,  et 
deo»  atque  byroas  regioueni 
Asayriarum  Incolentes  sacrificiis 
placflvit.  Quibus  peractis  tut- 
sum  Jovi  pairio  rem  diviaaKi 
fecit,  nee  si  ijuis  alius  se  deO' 
rum  olfertet,  iillnm  meglexit 
The  wfttehword  "which  he  gave 
unto  hia  soJiiiers  in  that  Uattlu 
wherein  tliG  Icing  uf  Babylon 
wiAS,  slain,  \va!>.,  JupitiT fluxiliaris 
et  dux. — Xenophon^  lib.  j.  ]«g- 
79-  d. 
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and  sacred  relations  concerning  Solomon^  or  others 
fhom  God  hath  called  by  name,  are  in  themselves 
^capable  enough  of  credit,)  we  will  descend  to  such 
particulars  in  heathen  writers  as  are  consonant  to  the 
sacred  passages  concerning  the  Babylonian  war,  and 
may  serve  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God  in  effecting  hia  good  purpose  towards  the 
captive  seed  of  Abraham;  for  (according  to  the  intent 
and  purport  of  the  former  prophecy)  the  reader  is 
Iways  to  bear  in  mind  tbat  the  true  and  final  cause 
'of  God's  extraordinary  blessings  upon  Cyrus,  and  of 
his  conquest  of  the  Babylonians^  was  the  appointed 
deliverance  of  bis  cboseu  people,  and  the  manifestation 
of  bis  power  and  wisdom  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

4,  A  man  of  modern  experience  in  treaties  of  leagues, 
and  but  of  speculative  acquaintance  with  the  difficul- 
ties which  interjwse  to  hinder  the  association  yf  lesser 
seigniories  against  miglity  neighbour  monarcha,  would 
haply  deem  that  Xenophon  had  framed  his  relations 
of  Cyrus  his  success  in  linking  bordering  nations  to 
the  Rledes  and  Persians  by  the  model  of  some  aca- 
demical canvass,  or  suit  for  some  annual  office  amongst 
fellow  citizens.  The  Armenians,  the  HyrcanianSj  the 
Ccdrosians,  with  many  other  natural  subjects  to  the 
Babylonian,  all  unacquainted  with  the  project  at  the 
beginning,  come  over  unto  Cyrus  with  as  great  facility 
and  speed  as  if  there  had  been  no  greater  danger  in 
imdertaking  this  doubtful  and  (in  common  experience) 
most  desperate  war,  than  in  giving  a  free  voice  to 
one  competitor  before  another  in  a  free  and  popular 
state. 

But  Xenophon  was  not  so  mean  a  contemplative 
scholar  as  to  commit  so  foul  a  solecism  as  this  had 
been,  albeit  his  puri)ose  had  been  to  poetize  in  tliese 
narrations.     Poetical  fictions  must  bear  a  ti'ue  resem-21S 
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blance  of  probability;  truths  themselves  trmst  be  set 
forth  in  their  native  colours,  although   they  appear 
to  ordinary  experience  most  incredible.     Such  was  the 
success  of  Cyrua  in  the  former  business,  if  it  were  to 
be  derived  only  from  his  own  wit  or  contrivance ; 
but  Xenopbon  might  have  good  historical  reasons  not 
to  suspect  the  Persian  atinals,  or  Persiaus'  reports  of 
Cynis,  as  we  have  sacred  authority  to   believe   the 
matters  reported  by  them.     He  that  called  Cyrus  by 
'  hia   name  before  he  was  born,  and  bad  now  set  hira 
up  as  competitor  with  the  Babylonian  for  the  Asiatic 
monarchy,  had  laid  the  plot  and  made  the  canvass  far 
him  before  he  set  forth  ;    and,  which  is  principally  to 
be  observed,  had  given  public  warning  to  those  nations 
which  Xenophon  mentions,  more  than  threescore  years 
before,  to  be  ready  with  others  in  arms  against  Babel : 
Set  ye  up  a  standard  (saith  Jeremy  h)  in  the  land^ 
blow   the  trumpet   amottg-  the  ftatioiis,  prepare   the 
nations  o^ainM  her,  call  together   agahtsi   her   the 
Miigdoms  of'^JLntraty  l^Inmi^  and  Ashcheiiaz;  appoint 
a  capiam  against  her;  cause  the  horses  to  come  up 
as  the  rough  caterpillers.     Prepare  against  her  the 
7iations  with  the  Itings  of  the  Medes,  the  captains 
ihereqff  and  all  the  rulers  thereof,  and  all  the  land 
of  his  dominiofi.     And  the  laud  shall  iremhle  and 
sorrow ;  Jor  every  purpose  of  the  Lord  shall  be  per- 


1  Jer.  li.  37^ — 29. 

^  The  first  occasion  of  Cyrua 
his  expedition  was  to  regain  tlie 
rifvoUmg  Armenians  unto  his 
uncle  Cynxflres,  king  of  the 
Aledes.  And  llieae  te  won  to 
their  alleginnce,  parlly  by  love, 
partly  by  sleight,  having  surpris- 
ed some  parts  of  their  country 
(under  pretence  of  hunting)  be- 
fore ibey  were  aware.     See  Xc- 


nophoHp  book  1  and  3»how  Cyrus 
wan  the  Cbdldeans,  which  bat- 
dered  upon  the  Armenians,  to  his 
side.  And  hiji  fourth  book,  how 
the  Ziyrcanians,  after  the  Idag 
of  Babylon  was  slain  in  battle, 
revolted  to  him,  and  of  the  giKx) 
service  which  they  did  him.  And 
after  them  the  Sscte  and  ihe 
Cfldusii,  with  Gobryas  and  Go- 
datas,  two  great  princes. 
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formed  against  Babylon,  to  make  the  land  of  Bahylon 
a  desolation  without  an  inhabitant.  It  is  intimated 
by  another  prophet*,  tbat  the  Lord  would  have  these 
prophecies  concerning  Babylon  so  remarkably  fulfilled, 
that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  them  :  The 
Lord  answered  me^  and  said.  Write  the  vision,  and 
ma/i'e  it  plain  upon  iahles^  tlmt  he  may  run  that 
rcadeth  it,  Wor  the  virfio?t  is  yet  for  an  appointed 
time,  hut  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  He : 
though  it  tarry,  wait  fir  it;  because  it  will  surely 
come*  it  tcill  ttot  tarry.  Behold,  his  soul  which  is 
lifted  up  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but  (he Just  shall  live 
by  his  faith.  Yea  also,  because  he  transgresseth  by 
winCt  he  is  a  proud  man,  neither  keepeth  at  home, 
who  enlargcth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is  as  death,  and 
cannot  be  satisfied^  hut  gafhercth  unto  Mm  all  nations, 
and  heapeth  unto  him  all  people :  shall  not  aU  these 
take  up  a  pai'able  against  him,  and  a  taimting  pro-' 
verb  agatJist  him,  ami  say.  Woe  to  htm  that  increascth 
that  which  is  not  his!  how  long^  and  to  him  that 
ladeth  himself  with  thick  clay  /  Shall  they  not  rise 
up  suddenly  that  shall  bite  thee,  and  awake  that  shall 
vex  thee,  and  thou  shall  be  for  booties  unto  them  f 
Because  thou  hast  spoiled  many  mttionSi  all  the  rem^ 
nant  of  the  people  shall  spoil  thee  ;  because  of  7nens 
blood,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  land,  of  the  city, 
and  of  all  that  dwell  therein. 

K  Cyrus  in  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  was  but 
Cyasares  his  agent  to  regain  the  revolted  Armenians. 
The  war  M'as  managed  in  the  king  of  Media  his 
name,  albeit  God  (according  to  Esaias'  prophecy)  did 
prosper  Cyrus  under  him,  as  he  did  David  under  Saul. 
;  fame  did  go  of  Cyrus  among  the   Medes  and 


*  Hwb.  ii.  1—8. 
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Persians,  as  it  had  of  David  through  the  host  of  Israd, 
Cyaxares  hath  slain  his  thousand,  and  Cyrus  his  ten 
thousand*  The  monarchy  was  to  be  settled  on  the  Per- 
sian: Cj'axares  was  feoffee  in  trust  for  Cyrus,  as  Saul 
■was  by  God's  appointment  for  David. 
213  5.  Their"  taking  of  ai-ras  was  just,  and  in  their  own 
defence.  Their  first  resolutions  did  reach  no  further 
than  to  the  safeguard  of  their  borders,  much  trespassed 
upon  by  the  Chaldeans,  until  unexpected  success  and 
hopeful  opportunities  of  better  daily  presenting  theCD' 
selves  without  seeking  did  invite  them  to  come  nearer. 
After  they  had  gotten  secret  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my's estate,  many  new  associates,  and  quiet  possession 
of  so  much  of  his  dominions  as  would  sufBce  to  main- 
tain their  doubled  army,  they  had  no  hope  to  conqueTi 
no  purpose  to  besiege  the  metropolites  of  the  kingdom : 
that  which  after  a  doubtful  consultation  did  chiefly 
sway  them  in  the  height  of  all  their  strength  to  con- 
tinue their  war,  was  the  complaint  of  their  trusty*  con- 
federates, justly  fearing  lest  they  should  become  a 
prey  to  the  insolent  tyrant,  (much  exasperated  by  their 
revoltj)  as  ready  as  able  to  take  revenge  upon  them, 
if  once  their  army  should  be  dissolved.  The  over- 
throw of  Croesus  following  upon  their  resolution  to 
coutinue  the  war,  brought  great  access  of  new  asso- 


"*  Praecilente  vero  tempore 
moritur  apud  Medoa  Astpges, 
et  Cyaxures  Aatyugia  filius,  ma- 
tristjue  Cyri  frattr,  Medorum 
im  perio  pytitur.  Ryx  awtetn 
Assyriorum  quuni  C'yrus  inii- 
versos,  noil  exiguum  sane  uo.- 
tiontm,  subegiaset,  Arnbum  re- 
gem  iniperio  siio  subjecisset, 
Ilyrcanioa  aubditoa  haberet, 
Baclricoa  oppugnaret,  futurum 
existiniiibiil,  lit  si  iMedorutn 
vires  debilitoiiset^  facile  linitiinis 


oninibus  imperiLret.- — Xcnopbon. 
lib.  ].  p.  32.  b. 

'  Tlie  Medes  tbeinselves  were 
unwilling  to  follow  the  wan 
after  the  king  of  Bnbjloo  wu 
slain,  until  the  Hyrcanituis  did 
persuade  them  :  and  Cyrws  him- 
self  iras  doubtful  what  to  do, 
until  he  saw  in  wliat  desperate 
estote  he  should  leave  Gobrya*, 
if  his  nrmy  were  dissolved.  See 
Xciiophon  in  the  5  th  book. 
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elates  and  fresh  supplies  unto  their  army.  Had  Cyrus 
Br  his  confederates  uiulerstood  tlie  tenor  of  the  coin- 
emission  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  sealed  them 
before  they  undertook  this  war,  they  had,  no  question, 
given  the  onset  upon  Babylon  before  the  overthrow  of 
>oesus,  at  that  time  when  they  marched  by  it ;  their 
'written  M'arrant,  if  they  could  have  read  it,  was  very 
express,  and  their  invitation  to  attempt  full  of  hope  : 
Remove  out  of  the  midM  of  Bahyhnj  and  go  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  be  as  the  he  goafs 
befo're  the  flocks.  For,  lo,  I  will  raise  and  cause  to 
come  up  against  Babylon  an  assembly  of  great 
nations  from  the  north  country ;  and  they  shall  set 
themselves  in  a7'ray  against  her ;  from  thence  she 
shall  be  taken  :  their  arrows  shall  le  as  of  a  mighty 
expert  man ;  none  shall  return  i?i  vain.  And  Chaldea 
shall  he  a  spoil :  all  that  spoil  her  shall  be  satisfiedy 
saith  the  Lord,  Jer.  1,  8 — 10.  But  such  is  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Lord,  that  ignorance  or  concealment  of 
ilia  purpose  from  men,  whom  he  employs  in  his  ser- 
^vice,  is  ofttimes  the  best  mean  to  have  it  speedily  exe- 
cuted by  them.  In  this  assembly  of  great  nations 
from  the  north,  foretold  by  Isaiah^  besides  the  Arme- 
nians and  Hyrcaniaus,  the  Lydians  and  the  Cappado- 
cians,  with  others  mentioned  by  Xeiiophon,  were  in- 
cluded, without  whose  presence  and  assistance  the 
enterprise  had  been  in  vain.  The  opportunity  which 
Cyrus  after  his  conquest  of  Croesus  took  was  the  defi- 
nite time  appointed  by  God,  but  concealed  from  men^ 
perhaps  from  the  prophet  himself  which  penned  the 
commission.  The  entire  presence  of  these  nations  now 
assembled,  and  skilfully  set  in  an*ay  before  the  city 
(as  God  had  commanded,  for  representing  their  terror 
and  strength),  was  yet  nothing  so  terrible  to  the  be- 

u  Isa.  xlviii.  30. 
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sieged  spectators,  as  the  fame  of  their  absence  had 
been  wheu  they  were  fewer.  The  "inagnificence  of 
214  Babylon's  walls  did  seem  to  outface  them  in  the  height 
of  their  bravery,  and  made  them  contemptible  in  her 
proud  children's  eyes.  Cyrus  himself  despaired  of 
doing  any  good  by  violent  assault ;  his  chief  hopes 
were  not  ia  the  multitude  of  his  soldiers,  but  in  tlie 
multitude  of  his  ejieraies,  more  easy  to  be  vanquished 
by  famine  than  if  they  had  been  fewer.  But  this  Uis 
project  seemed  to  them  ridiculous,  being  stored  with 
provision  for  twenty  years ;  within  which  space  some 
of  those  companies  which  he  had  set  by  course  to  ijeep 
quarter  before  the  city  would  forsake  him,  others  they 
hoped  would  become  their  friends,  as  they  anciently 
had  been  :  and  in  this  confidence  they  rest  secure,  as 
if  they  had  thought  to  have  outlaughed  Iheir  sudden 
destruction. 

•  6.  The  doom  which  our  Saviour  gave  upoa  the  fool 
in  the  Gospel  doth  so  well  befit  the  king  of  Babylon 
his  wisest  counsellors  and  followers,  as  if  it  had  been 
framed  of  purpose  for  them.  Each  of  them  had  said 
\inio  his  soul,  Soul^  thou  hast  store  of' provision  laid 
upjbr  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drinks  and 


^  Qui  autem  in  iniiro  etabant, 
obsidioiiem  hancirridebant,  quod 
els  cDTiimeatus  esset  copiosior 
quani  ia  aimos  viginti.  Quw 
Cyrus  quum  audiisBet,  in  partes 
diiodedm  exercitum  diri^it,  ut 
pafsqua'Iibet  unum  anni  menaem 
m  excubiis  esset.  Quibus  ite>^ 
rum  auditiS]  muUo  etiam  Baby- 
lonii  mogis  irridebant,  qui  cogi^ 
tsifent  secum  Fhryges  ac  Lycios 
et  ArabeSj  et  Coppadoces  futuroa 
contra  &e  in  escubiis  i  quos  Dm- 
itt>s  iLrbitrdbantttr  nuimii  erga  se 
initgis  esso  bonevolis,  qiiam  erga 
Persas.     Ac    fossie  (jUjileni  jam 


aetrc  ernnt.  Cjrus  tcto  qoum 
fludiisset.celebrari  Babylonefes- 
tuin.quendain  ejustnodi  diem  quo 
Babylonii  omnes  nocte  tota  po- 
tareiit  et  comeaanrentar :  quam- 
primufli  eo  die  teuebriB  aecessis- 
aeut,  tnBgna  martaliuoi  multitu- 
dine  adliibLttL^  fossarutn  ostin 
versus  amnem  uperuit.  Moc 
quum  factum  e$set,  aqua  noctu 
in  fussas  niauabat,  et  alveus  Huiii 
per  urbem  tendena  homlnibns 
peruieabilis  esse  cepit,  &c.— 
Xenoph.  di'  Inatit.  Cyri.  llistot. 
lib.  7.  p.  190,  c. 
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he  merry :  but  the  Lord  had  said  unto  them  all,  by 
liet  Daniel,  Ve  Jhols,  in  thh  night  of  yoftr 
merriment  and  ifolemnify  of  tjonr  god,  shall  your 
taken  from  you ;  and  whose  tketi  sbttll 
those  iki/igs  he  that  you  have  provided  f  The  hand 
BiiFhich  wrote  that  dreadful  sentence  upon  the  wall, 
^fcUVwe,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  was  not  more  visible  to 
^feekhaz^ar  himself,  than  the  fiiigei-  of  God  in  all  this 
^P»u&iness  is,  or  may  be  to  such  as  will  confer  Xenopliou*s 
historical  narrations  with  prophetical  predictions. 

7*  Firsts  CjTTUs  casts  his  trenches  neai-  the  river, 
whether  with  purpose  to  interrupt  or  divide  its  course, 
or  only  for  more  commodious  defence  of  liis  army,  or 
annoyance  of  his  enemy,  Xenophon  expresseth  not  ^ ; 

y  Ac    pritnum  quidem    turres     esexint,  lanto  citlus  fieri  arbitror 

u  t  fame  in  poteatiiteni  redigantur. 
Nisi  ]g:itur  aliqiiem  alium  niodum 
liabetis,  qiiem  nobis  ostendatis, 
hoc  ipso  iioljiB  istoa  expugnandoa 
essf  aid.  El  Clirj-Rantfts  inqiiit : 
Hiccine  fluvius  per  urbeni  me- 
diam  labitur,  cujiis  Jatitudo  stadia 
duo  superat  ?  Ita  profecto,  ait 
Gobry.i3,  ac  tunta  qiioque  pro- 
funditoa  ejus  est,  ut  lie  duo  qiij. 
deni  viri,  alter  alteri  iiiaistentcs^ 
suprn  oquam  exstiire  posaint. 
Quo  tit»  ut  duvia  %\t  urbs  etiam 
niLinitior,  quam  Di(£ii)bus*  Et 
Cyrus  :  Rlisfia  faciamus  ba'c,  ait, 
mi  Chry^anta,  qua;  viriLus  np- 
fitris  potiora  sunt. — Xenoph,  de 
Iiistit.  Cyri,  lib.  7.  p.  185.  d,  Tbu 
reason   why  Cyrus  did  cast  hia 


propter  tiamen  extruebot  palmls 
fuiidHtas,  quaruiii  non  minor  erat, 
quiim  jugeri  longitudo-  Nam 
bac  Tunjoreai  etiaiu  iti  longiludi- 
neni  excreecunt.  Haa  autcm 
palmas  d^t'i  propterea  subjicie- 
lint,  ut  quam  tnaxLme  vidfretur 
id  facrcre  qiiod  solent,  qui  ad 
orlwin  obsidendum  sese  compa- 
rant,  ut  tometHi  Bumen  in  foasam 
dilaberetur,  ipsas  turres  non  erer- 
teret,  Etiam  multaa  alias  turres 
supra  terram  egestam  e!(citabaC, 
ut  quam  plurlmii  ea^ent  excubi- 
arum  Incn. — Xeuonhuti.  de  Iiu 
«it.  Cyri  lib.  7.  Hist  p.  190.  h. 
*  Yet  it  Bfcma  by  Cyrus  his 
a^wcr  to  Chrysantas,  thathe  had 
1  hope  to  Hnd  any  entrance  into 
%e  city  t^herwise  than  by  famisth-  trenches  so  wide  ond  deep  u'as, 
ing  tliti  bcBieged.  Ubi  jam  in  in  his  tirst  intention,  as  it  serine, 
castHs  esseiit  Cyrus  iia^  qiios 
opnrttret.  itotivoealls,  dixit :  ur- 
bem,  sacii,  uadique  conteinpluti 
kumus;  atque  equidf^nt,  quo  pacto 
quis  adeo  tirmos  et  cxceliias  luu- 
rou  oppugiumdo  capere  pos^it. 
vidiTi;  milii  oon  videor.  Quanto 
autein    fvlure»    homliii^^    in    urbo 


only  for  the  more  commodious 
defence  of  hia  soldic^rs  against 
the  galli^a  of  their  enemies.  Ad- 
hihita  vero  mensura  quamur!- 
mum  foiifia  latissima  profundj^i- 
m;ique  vobia  erit  a^etidii,  pri» 
party  ciiiqiic  sua ;  qtui  jHiucisjii- 
(nis  custodiliHs  vobia  sit  > 


Uiitf  quando  fid  pngnandiini  unn     Xcnojilion.  ibid. 


.  opua.— 
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Herodotus  is  of  opinion  that  this  opportunity^  was 
rather  taken  when  it  offered  itself,  than  sotight  by 
Cyrus  when  he  first  began  to  cast  his  trenches.  How- 
ever, the  trenches  being  made  were  ready,  when  oppor- 
tunity servedj  to  rob  the  city  of  the  deep  stream,  whose 
natural  course  was  through  the  midst  of  it ;  and  the 
stream  diverted  from  its  wonted  channel  left  an  easy 
entrance  for  Cyrns  and  his  army  under  the  walls  and 
floodgate  through  which  it  passed.  His  stratagem  to 
irrake  this  entrance  into  the  city,  now  drowned  with 
wine*  opens  to  us  the  literal  meaning  of  divers  enig- 
matical prophecies :  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters ; 
and  (key  skall  he  dried  up :  for  it  is  the  Ifittd  of 
g^ra^en  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  iheir  idoltt 
Jer.  1.  38.  Wliatsoever  Cyrus  might  intend,  it  wns 
Jerusalem's  and  Sion's  curse  upon  Babylon  which  gave 
success  unto  his  stratagem  :  T'he  violence  done  to  me 
and  to  my  flesh  he  upon  Babylon^  shall  the  inhabitant 
9.\5of'  Sioii  say;  and  my  hlood  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Chaldeaj  shall  Jerus(dem  say.  Therefore  thus  sailh 
the  Lord ;  Behold^  I  will  plead  thy  cause^  and  tah 
vengeance  for  thee  ;  arid  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and 
make  her  springs  dry,  Jer.  li,  35,  36.  All  these 
plagues  here  threatened  are  exactly  fitted  to  the  pat- 
terns of  cruelty  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  exhibited 
in  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  derision  of 
her  and  other  captivated  princes.  Jemsalera  in  the 
present  sense  and  fresh  mcraory  of  her  grief  had  thus 
complained:  A^ebuckadretzitr  the  king  of  liabykn 
hath  ilevoured  me,  he  hath  crushed  me,  he  hath  madf 
me  an  empty  vessel,  (therefore  must  Babylon  be  draivu 
dry  of  water,)  he  hatk  swallowed  me  vji  like  n  drngons 
he  hatk  Jilted  his  belly  with  mtj  delicates,  he  hath  east 
me  out,  Jer,  li.  34--  Tlierefure  must  Babyloji  become 
heapSj  a  dwelling  place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment, 
and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant^  ver.  37.     It  is 
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significantly  foretold  by  Habakkuk  tlmt  Nebuchad- 
nezzar hud  consulted  shame  to  hhkouse^  Habak,  ii.  10; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  good  interpreters,  that  tlie 
woe  following  should  be  particularly  directed  unto  him 

^Bd  to  Ilia  family ;  JVoe  unto  him  thai  ^iveth  his 
neighbour  drink,  that  pnftest  thtj  bottle  to  him,  and 
makest  him  drunk  tdso^  that  thou  mayestlook  on  tlteir 
naledness  /  Thou  art  filled  with  ahame  for  ghry  i 
dri?ik  thou  tdsoy  and  let  thy  Jhreskiu  be  uncovered: 
tlie  cup  of  the  Lords  right  hand  shall  be  turned  unto 
thee,  and  shameful  spewing  shall  be  on  thy  glort/y 
Habak,  it.  15,  16.  Divers  authors  of  good  note  have 
left  written,  whether  upon  any  better  authority  than 
tradition  of  the  Hebrews  I  know  not,  (though  that  I 
know  in  many  cases  worthy  of  respect  and  credence,) 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  use  to  make  himself  sport 
by  making  his  captive  p/iuces  drunk.  This  and  the 
like  insolences  the  Lord  avengeth  upon  his  son  and 
people:  In  their  heat  I  will  mahe  their  feasts,  and  I 
will  make  them  dninkeut  that  iheij  may  rejoice^  and 
sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  awake,  saith  the 
IjOrd^  Jej\  li,  39  :  and  when  the  time  appointed  wag 
come  (whether  that  were  the  first  or  second  year  after 
the  liandwritiiig  upon  the  wall)  the  Lord  gave  Cyrus 
notice  of  the  Babylonians'  intended  anniversary  revel- 
lings,  whom  he  had  now  more  infatuated  than  they  at 

^plier  times  used  to  infatuate  themselves.  Cyrus  his 
stratagem  to  dry  up  the  water,  either  first  conceived 
or  put  in  execution  upon  this  notice  of  their  drunken 
festivaU  and  whatsoever  purposes  of  bis  that  took 
effects,  are  all  directed  to  the  accompliishing  of  God*a 
revealed  purpose  or  consequent  will  upon  Babylon, 
as  it  were  so  many  arrows  to  their  mark.  The  Lord 
of  hosts  was  the  archer,  and  Cyrus  his  bow,  whose 
intentions   against   Babylon   must  therefore  prosper, 
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because  the  Lord  of  hosts  kath  sworn  hy  himself^ 
sayings  Surely  I  will  Jill  thee  with  men,  as  with  mter- 
pillers ;  and  they  shall  lijt  up  a  shout  against  thee, 
Jer.  li.  14.  There  is  not  one  clause  of  Cyrus  his 
advice  or  exhortation  to  his  followers,  after  they  had 
found  the  river  to  be  passable,  or  of  his  proclamaliou 
after  their  entrance  through  the  water-gate,  which 
Xenophon  relates,  but  is  parallel  to  some  part  or  other 
of  Jeremy's  prophecies.  We  may  boldly  say  all  that 
Cyrus  commanded  was  faithfully  executed,  that  the 
scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 

8.  That"*  which  in  reason  might  inost  daunt  or  deter 
his  soldiers  from  ranging  the  streets  of  Babylon,  was 
916  opportunity  of  auuoyance  from  the  tops  of  their  flat- 
roofed  houses.  But  this  inconvenience  Cyrus  by  his 
good  foresight  turns  to  his  advantage.  "If  any,"  saith 
he,  **  climb  up  to  the  tops  of  their  houses,"  as  it  is  likely 
many  of  them  would,  "  we  have  god  Vulcan  our  con- 
federate :  for  their  porches  are  very  apt  to  take  fire, 
their  gates  being  made  of  palm-trees,  et  asphfdtites 
inuttcftet  which  will  serve  as  oil  to  cause  them  to  take 
fire,' and  we  have  store  enough  of  torches,  pitchy  and 
straw,  to  enlarge  the  flame  after  the  fire  be  once 
kindled  :  by  tiiis  means  either  we  may  enforce  them 
to  forsake  their  houses  or  burn  both  together.'  The 
execution  of  this  stratagem  would  quickly  amate  men 


a  At  81  hoc  m  jjientem  alicui 
yetiit  quod  fertur  esae  formida- 
bille  urbem  intmntibus ;  ne  tectis 
ilH  conaceusb  bine  inde  tela  in 
nos  coajicEutit :  lit  ip&utnmaxinie 
robis  ainmos  addat.  Nam  si 
qui  conscendent  sdes,  opitulntor 
nnbia  est  deus  Vulcanus.  EC 
sunt  Doriim  vestibuln.  crcm^tu 
fiLciliik,  Niim  jitnuit^  iiii] niai rum 
0    tnuti'riu   fubricats   &unt,    f^uac 


ingf  ns  inceDtliutn  cito  parii^nl ; 
et  copia  ptcis  ac  stuppw,  que 
cito  magiiam  flammam  cliciunt. 
Quo  fiet,  ut  vel  celeriter  ne- 
ccsse  Kit  ho8  nb  >a^dibus  aufugere, 
vel  celeritur  exuri,  Venun 
agite,  arma  capite,  dlia  e<\a\- 
clem  juvantibiis  pra-ilto. — Xeno- 
pboii.  dc  Instit.  Cyn  Ili«lor. lib. 
7.  p.  191.  c. 
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already  affrighted  with  the  sudden  surprisal  of  the 
city.  To  this  purpose  the  Lord  had  spoken  long 
before  :  The  mighty  men  of  Hahylon  Jiave  forhorne  to 
Jight^y  they  have  remamed  hi  their  holds :  their  might 
hathjhiled;  they  became  ft^  women  :  they  have  hurnt 
hei'  dwelling  places ;  her  bars  are  broken^  Jer.  li.  30, 
One  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  jnessen- 
ger  to  meet  another ^  and  shew  the  king  of  Babylon 
that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end,  and  that  the  pas- 
sages are  stopped,  and  the  reeds  they  hate  burnt  with 
^fire^  and  the  men  of  war  are  affrighted^  vv.  31,  32. 
Xenophon  tells  us,  that  after  Cyrus  bad  given  Gohryas 
and  Gadatas  in  charge  to  conduct  the  army  with  all 
speed  to  the  king's  palace,  si  qni  occurrebant,  of  such 
as*^  came  in  their  Avay,  some  were  slain,  others  retired 
a^ain  into  the  city,  others  cried  out.  That  which 
made  the  noise  more  confused  and  the  danger  less 
apprehended  was,  that  Gobryas  and  his  soldiers,  being 
Babylonians  by  births  did  counterfeit  the  roaring  of 
at  unruly  night.     Whatsoever  occasion  of  distaste  or 


*»  Cyfus  flutem  cobortes  eqiii- 
tum  per  vtas  passim  dimittebat, 
eJicens,  ut  si  quos  cstra  domos 
nvenirent,  occidtrent :  at  illis, 
^ui  adhuc  in  sdibus  t.'sscntr  per 
Syriaciu  liny;uije  pt^ntos  denun- 
ciari  prsGfoitio  jussit,  ut  intus 
muTi^r^ut.  Quod  si  quis  furiij 
deprehtfndf  rctur ,  cum  morte 
niultnndmn.  Et  hi  qiiidem  ha;c 
exsequebantur. — Xenuphon.  ib. 
p.  19Z.  c. 

*  Vos  aurem,  Gndtita  et  Go- 
hrra,  denionstratti  mibis  itinera 
qiium  vobis  en  cogiiita  sint.  Urba 
CHim  tota  videtur  hac  nocte  co- 
■neaaatioiii  esse  intenCa,  St-d  in 
excubias  tarnt-n  ant'eregine  portas 
incidemus,  quod  ^«  Hamper  isCic 


oUoceutur.  Npn  ti>egligendik  re^     p-  i9i>  d. 


est,  ait  Cyrus,  8ed  eundum,  ut 
quam  Tnaxime  Imparatos  olfen- 
damua.  Qux  quum  esaent  dicta, 
pecgeb&nt.  Si  qui  eis  obviam 
venirentt  partim  cssa\  peribant, 
partim  retro  vieissim  fugiebant^ 
piirEim  clamorem  edebant.  Cum 
liLS  eC  Gobryani  clamores  ed^bant 
eosdem^  velut  ipsi  qiioque  co- 
messationum  socii.  Simul  per- 
gentcs,  qua  celerrime  progredi 
poterant,  ad  reg^iam  perv^enimit. 
Et  hi  quiJem  Gobry*  Gadats- 
que  ad|uncti,  porlaa  regise  clausas 
itivoiijunt  ■-  qui  vero  adversus 
re^iac  ciiBtodtfs  ire  jusi^i  fneriintj 
irruuiit  in  eo»  ad  igneiii  luculen- 
tum  potaiites,  sLitimqtie  hosCili 
ctim  eis  more  Bguiit.— Xenophon. 
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implacable  discontent  the  proud  king  had  given  to 
these  two  captaina,  (whether  those  which  Xenophon 
reports  or  others,)  the  final  cause  of  that  success  which 
their  bloody  intentions  against  their  native  king  did 
find,  was  the  accomplishment  of  God's  will  revealed 
against  him  for  his  grandfather's  cruelty  against 
Jerusalem,  whereof  being  geintly  warned  by  God*s 
prophet  he  no  way  repented,  but  added  gall  to  worm- 
wood and  thirst  to  drunkenness :  O  thou  Jeing,  the 
moat  high  God  gave  Mehnchadnezzar  thy  Jather^  a 
kingclovi,  and  majesty^  and  glon/t  mid  honour :  and 

Jot  the  nwjeHy  that  ke  gave  him,  all  people^  nations, 
and  laitgiiages,  trembled  ajid feared  before  him: 
whom  ke  would  he  slew ;  and  whom  he  would  he  kept 
alive  ;  and  whom  he  would  he  set  up ;  and  whom  he 
would  he  put  down.  But  when  his  heart  wa^  lifted 
7ipy  af?d  his  mind  hardened  in  pride,  he  tifta  tlepoxed 

from  his  ktjigly  thronCi  and  they  took  his  glorif  from 
him  :  and  he  was  driven  from  ike  sons  of  men  ;  and 
his  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts^  and  his  dteeli- 
ing  was  with  (he  wild  asses :  they  fed  him  with 
grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven  ;  till  he  knew  that  the  most  high  God  ruled  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  he  ajjpointelk  over  it 
whomsoever  he  will.  And  thou  his  son,  O  Behkast- 
zart  hast  not  humbled  thine  hearty  though  thou  knewest 
all  this;  but  hast  lifted  np  thyself  against  (he  Lord 
of  heaven ;  and  they  have  brought  the  vessels  o/*  hix 
^n  house  before  (hee,  a?id  (hou,  and  thy  lords,  thy  wives. 


d  So  grandfathers  are  iisiiallr 
called  fathers  in  scriptures,  ape- 
ciLilly  in  respect  nf  Buch  as  inhe- 
rit after  them.  It  is  evident 
iroin  Jer,  !ii.3i.  timt  Kvil-mero- 
dach  did  iinmediatel;^  fj-uccecd 
Nebucliadnezzar.       This    Evjl- 


merodiich  vras  that  king  of  As- 
syria wliich  wns  slain  in  tlie 
IjBttle  liHuixl  CjTiifi  and  iKf 
B:iljyIoii.ians  related  by  Xtne- 
phtrn  m  hh  4tli  bnok^  A  king 
mticli  better  beloved  of  his  snlf- 
jiict^  than  his  son  Bdfihaezar 
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a»d  thy  concuhhtes,  hate  druttk  wine  in  ihem  ;  and 
thou  hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver,  and  ^old,  of 
brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear, 
nor  know :  and  the  God  /»  whose  hand  thij  hrealh  is, 
ttnd  whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified : 
iken  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him ;  and 
Mm  writtJtg  ttas  written.  And  t/iis  is  t/ie  trrifing  that 
mas  written^ME^E,  MENE.  TEKEL,  UPHARSIN. 
This  is  th£  interpretation  of  the  thing  :  MENE ;  God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it.  TEKEL; 
ikou  art  tveighed  in  tlie  balances,  and  artjound  want- 
ing. PERES ;  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given 
to  the  Med^s  and  Persians,  Dan.  v.  18 — ^38. 

9'  Thus  would  Daniel  have  cured  Babel,  but  she 
Was  Tjot  cure<t  by  him  ;  howbeit  Belshazzar  was  more 
kind  to  Daniel  than  to  himself,  than  most  great  princes 
are  to  God's  best  prophets  that  reprove  them :  for  he 
commanded  and  they  clothed  Daniel  with  scarkt^  and 
put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  made  a  pro- 
clamation concerning  hint,  that  he  should  he  the  third 
rnl^r  in  the  kingdom.    In  that  night  was  Helshazxar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain.   And  JJarins  the 
Median  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  threescore  and 
ttpo  years  old,    Dan.  v,  39 — 31*     For  it  is  not   the 
bestowing  of  a  eoarlet  robe,  of  court  holy  water,  or  of 
real  honour  in  greatest  measure  upon  God's  servants, 
that  can  cover  a  scarlet  sin  in  princes.     The  stain  of 
blood  can  never  be  wasiied  off,  nor  the  cry  of  the 
oppressed  blown  away,  (though  the  whole  element  of 
water,  wind,  and  air  were  at  their  commands,)  without 
the  teal's  and  sighs  of  the  oppressors,  whose  hearts 
cannot  be  cleansed  witliout  repentant  prayers.    Jeru- 
salem's sighs  and  tears  in  her  sorrow  had  sunk  too 
deejj  into  tlie  Almighty's  ears  to  be  expiated  without 
,e   sacrifice  of  liiany  suirowful  hearts  and  cojitrile 
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spirits  throughout  Babel :  Israel  «  a  scattered  sheep; 
the  lions  have  driven  htm  away :  Jirst  the  king  of 
Assyria  hath  devoured  him  ;  and  last  thh  N^ehuchad- 
rezsmr  king  qfSabylon  hath  broken  his  bones.  There^ 
fm'e  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  oflitrad; 
Behold,  I  will  punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his 
land,  as  1  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria,  And 
J  will  bri?ig  Israel  again  to  his  habitation,  Afc. 
Jer.  1.  17^ — 19*  Thus  Israel  is  revolved  from  God's 
consequent  will  to  his  antecedent,  and  Babylon  from 
his  antecedent  to  his  consequent  will.  And  for  the 
speedy  execution,  of  both  parts  of  this  his  will  fur 
Israers  good  and  Babylon's  hurlj  the  Persian  mon- 
archy 19  with  such  speed  erected* 

10.  But  some  haply  will  here  demand,  wherein 
the  similitude  mentioned  by  Jeremy  between  the  king 
of  Assyria  and  the  king  of  Babylon's  punishments  did 
consist.  Sennacherib  is  the  only  Assyrian  king  whose 
disastrous  end  is  registered  in  sacred  story ;  and  Bel- 
shazzar  is  the  only  king  of  Babylon  tliat  did  parallel 
him  in  his  plagues,  Sennacherib  was  slain  by  bis  own 
sons,  Belshazzar  by  bis  natural  siibjects,  sometimes 
his  dearest  friends,  but  made  his  enemies  by  his  unua- 
tural  cruelty'.  Sennacherib,  for  blaspheming  the  God  of 
Israel,  was  murdered  whilst  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch  his  god :  this  was  one  remarkable 
branch  or  issue  of  Hezekiah  his  prayers  against  him  in 
the  temple*  to  wit,  that  the  Lord  would  declare  him- 
self to  he  a  God  above  all  the  gods  of  the  nations. 
fielsbazzar  is  slain  in  his  royal  palace  whilst  be 
Boleranizeth  the  feast  of  his  great  god  Bel ;  part  of 
whose  ceremonies  were  to  praise  the  gods  of  silver 


r  He  hnd  diun  Gobryas  his  son^ 
because  he  was  a  better  aircher 
Uian   liinuielf:    und   geUed   Ga- 


dataa,  being  jealous  lest  be  slionld 
prove  biB  corriviil. 
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and  gold,  of  brass,  wood,  iron  and  stone,  &c.  and  to 
sauce  this  idolatrous  luxury  with  such  Bacrile^  and 
blasphemy  as  Daniel?  had  forewarned  them  to  avoid. 218 
Sennacherib  had  a  large  time  of  repentance  allotted, 
from  the  sudden  destruction  of  his  array  until  his 
jeath.     Belshazzar's   disaster  and  dissolution  of  bis 

'  empire  fell  out  both  in  one  hour ;  both,  it  may  bet 
were  more  sudden,  because  his  warning  to  desist  from 
oppression,  sacrilege,  and  idolatry  were  more  express 
and  solemn.  The  justice  of  God,  though  executed  upon 
the  Assyrian  host  by  the  more  immediate  hand  of  his 
power,  upon  Babylon  by  his  wisdom  in  managing  the 
opportunities  and  moments  of  war,  was  in  both  alike 
remarkable;  in  that  both  had  their  fatal  sudden  blow 
in  that  very  night  wherein  they  had  lifted  up  them- 
selves against  the  God  of  heaven,  and  blasphemed  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel:  it  came  to  pass  thai  nighty  (not 
immediately  after  Ezekias  had  received  Sennacherib's 
blasphemous  message^  but  in  the  same  night  some  two 
years  after,)  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out^  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  tin  hundred  four- 
score and  Jive  thousand,  Sac.    2  iCings  xix.  35  ■'.    And 

fin  that  night,  sailh  Daniel,  was  Helshaszar  the  kitig 
of'  the  Chahleans  slain^  to  wit,  in  that  night  which  was 
solemnly  consecrated  unto  the  Chaldeans'  god,  and 
solemnized  by  anniversary  custom  ;  but  whether  in 
that  night  twelvemonth  wherein  the  handwriting  was 
sent  from  God,  or  more  years  after,  is  not  certain : 
that  it  should  be  the  selfsame  night  is,  from  many 
sacred  circumstances,  moat  improbable,  if  not  im- 
3ssible. 

11.  In  what  night  soever  it  was,  the  sudden  sur- 
prisal  of  Belshazzar's  court  and  kingdom,  though  to 

R  Dan.  V.  2T.  pliiua  in  their  comments  upon 

"'  See   Abtilensia    and    Wol-     this  place. 
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modem  politicians  it  may  seem  strange,  yet  no  cir- 
cumstance related  by  any  sacred  writer  is  in  itself  bo 
incredible  as  that  which  Aristotle,  in  his  second  book 
of  his  PoliticB,  reports  as  credited  by  him ;  to  wit, 
that  some  parts  of  this  great  city  did  not  perceive  the 
deadly  blow  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  had  felt, 
till  three  days  after  it  was  given.  It  is  a  very  incon- 
siderate note  which  Ramus,  or  he  that  set  forth  his 
translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  hath  left  in  the 
margin  of  this  text :  Hie  locus  indicat  poH  Ahxmidri 
mciorias  hos  lihros  scripios  esse,  et  tamen  petmirttm 
sit  in  his  Alexandri  nnllam  menfionem  fieri.  A  judi- 
cious critic  would  rather  have  conjectured  that  these 
books  had  been  written  before  Alexander  took  Babylon 
from  Darius ;  in  that  there  is  no  mention  in  all  these 
books  of  Alexander's  projects  or  success  ;  fit  matters 
(specially  being  fresh)  for  politic  discourse  or  instance. 
At  the  least,  he  which  had  read  and  remembered  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremy  or  Daniel  concerning  Babylon's 
destruction  stood  hound  in  Christian  charity  to  hare 
demurred  upon  the  point,  (before  he  had  given  sen- 
tence,) whether  this  place  was  not  to  be  understood 
rather  of  Babylon's  surprisal  by  Cyrus  than  of  Alex- 
ander's taking  of  it,  though  it  had  been  out  of  question 
that  Alexander  had  taken  it  before  Aristotle  wrote  his 
Politics.  Aristotle  might  have  more  good  authors  tbau 
one  for  this  report.  Herodotus,  we  know,  (whom 
Aristotle  had  read,)  relates  the  like ;  whose  entire 
narration  concerning  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
I  have  transcribed,  that  the  reader  may  compare  his 
historical  relations  ivith  the  prophecies  before  rehearsed, 
or  hereafter  to  be  cited, 

Cyrus  quum  Gtjudent  muhtas^et  in  trecmitos  el 
^escaginta  rivos  (Hductum,  et  alterum  ver  illujcisset, 
ita  jiorro  ire  Babylonetii  pergit^  Babyloniis  eum  pro- 
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ducto  exerciiu  prtsstolfintihus.  Qui,  ubi  propixia 
Mrbem  Ule  jn-omovit^  cum  eo  coitfiixerunt,  prisUoque 
Jiigatt  in  oppidum  compulsi  fuerunt.  It  tameti^  quia 
Cyrttm  jampridem  ammadverterant  inquieium  esse^ 
viderantque  onines  pariier  gentes  aggredientem,  com- 
^^pariaveranf  permultorufti  annorum  commeatu^:  ideo-^\^ 
^  que  tunc  obsidionem  luhdifaclehanf,  Et  Cyrus^quum 
jam  longo  tetnpore  nihil  admodiim  res  ipsius  projice" 
Tent,  inops  consilii  erat  Tandem  sive  alius  ei  anxio 
Avggessit^  sice  ipsi  in  mentem  veriit  quid  m  rein  essett 
*ftc  statitii  Juciendum:  Instructis  univerHts  copiis, 
partim  qua  Jiuvius  urbem  ittgredifurj  pariim  a  tergQ 
qua  egreditnr^  prcBcipit  ut,  quum  cemerent  alveum 
posse  tranairit  iliac  urbem  invaderent,  Ita  instructis 
atque  admonitis  suis^  cum  inutiliori  exercilus  parte 
abiit  ad  palude?n.  Eo  ubi  pervenil,  quw  Sahylo- 
niorum  regina  Jec&rai  circa  Jluvten  et  circa  paludet/t, 
^^adem  ci  ip^e  Jhcit.  A^am  revocato  Jfumiuei  aheuvi 
ejus  pristimim  vado  iransibilem  reddidit.  Quod  quum 
iia  J'actum  essct^  Persw,  qui  ad  hoc  ipsttm  instructi 
erant,  per  aheum  undefluvitis  Euphrates  abscesserat 
iftediorujit  Jere  Jem&nim  teuus  Jbrtiier  Babylonem 
introierunt.  Qttas  Babylonii,  s^i  J'actum  Cyri  prius 
aut  audisjtcnt  aut  sensissenf,  hand  dubie  confempto 
eornm  ifigressu,  2}€Ssimo  exitio  affecisseid.  Nam  ob- 
seratis  omuibii/t  qtue  ad  flume n  J'eruiti  jmrtuUv,  con- 
sceu^isque  septis,  ipsi  pro  ripis  stautes  illos  progressos 
vetuii  in  cavea  excepissent.  Nunc  ex  iuopinato  eis 
Persee  astiterunt:  et  quum  capti  esseitt  qui  media 
urbis  iNcoMaui  Sabylouiii.  propter  ejus  tameu  mag- 
nitmliuem  nou  se?itiebatur  {ut  Jertur)  ab  its  qui  circa 
txtrema  hahitabant.  Sed  quod  forte  dies  Jestus  ei* 
csset^  cxercemlis  chords  atque  ohlectationibuM  operam 
daban/f  donee  plane  hoc  resciverunt,  Atque  ita  prtjuo 
jcapta  est  Babylon.    Herodotus,  ]iU  1.  pag.  87^  c.  IQO. 

£  e  4 
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One  material  circumstance  there  is  in  Herodotus, 
which  13  not  so  much  as  intimated  bj^Xenophon,  and 
it  is  this :  Albeit  the  Babylonians  couIJ  neither  have 
prevented  Cyrus  in  diverting  the  course  of  the  river, 
nor  withstood  his  entrance  by  its  channel,  yet  might 
they  with  ease  have  stopped  his  passage  along  the 
channel,  or  his  entrance  into  any  street  of  the  city,  had 
they  been  mindful  to  shut  those  gates  which  at  the 
end  of  every  street  did  open  upon  the  river.  But  that 
night  being  consecrated  to  revelling,  the  passage  by 
water  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  was  freely 
permitted.  They  had  a  solemn  custom  of  leaving 
those  gates  open  that  night,  which  on  other  nights 
were  to  be  shut.  And  by  this  means  destruction  found 
a  more  easy  entrance  into  that  great  city. 

12.  Some  modern  politicians  have  discoursed  iu 
folio  against  the  vastness  of  cities  as  most  incom- 
modious for  defence,  taking  occasion  from  Aristotle's 
exceptions  against  Babylon,  which  in  his  censure  was 
a  region,  no  more  a  city  than  Peloponnesus  should  be 
if  it  were  walled  about.  But  it  was  not  Babylon's 
vastness  which  bred  this  insensibility  when  the  day  of 
destniction  was  come,  that  some  members  of  her  should 
not  so  much  as  feel  any  pain  when  others  were  utterly 
cut  off.  8hould  any  prince  now  living,  in  confidence  of 
this  experiment,  attempt  the  like  upon  Quinzie,  Mos- 
cow, or  if  any  other  greater  cities  there  be  in  the 
world,  he  might  find  their  citizens  better  prepared 
upon  few  hours'  warning  than  Babylon  was  in  three 
days,  unless  perb^ips  be  made  his  assault  upon  Moscow 
upon  some  great  festival,  wherein  her  citiaens  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  Lacedemonian  slaves,  to  b<*  beastly 
drunk  without  censure.  Cities  far  less  than  Babylou, 
only  her  matches  in  impiety,  have  been  surprised  with 
Babylonish  stupidity,  when  the  full  measure  of  their 
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iniquity  had  brought  forth  the  day  of  visitation.  Car- 
thage was  far  greater  and  fuller  stuffed  with  all  sorts 
&f  people  when  Scipio  razed  it  than  when  the  Vandals 
^took  it.  And  yet  no  member  of  it  in  the  former  cala- 
mity was  so  senseless  of  their  fellow  members'  or  of 
their  common  mother*s  grief,  as'  the  whole  body  was 220 
when  most  of  its  natural  members  were  cut  oft*  by  the 

1  Vandal. 
FragoTy  lit  ita  (Uxerim,  extra  vutros  et  intra  muros 
prtpiiorum  et  lud'ta'orum  confundebainr ;  vox  vtor't- 
entium  voxqite  Bacchant'titm:  ac  vix  disccrnijorsitftii 
poterat  jylebts  ejulat'io^  qutv  eadehaf  hi  hello,  et  sonus 
popttli  qui  clamahat  in  circo.    Et  cum  hcec  omnia 
Jierent^  quid  aliud  talis  populus  agehat^  him  uf^  cum 
Uteum  Deus  perdere  adkuc  Jbrtasse  ttoUet,  tfmwn  ipse 
exigeret  ut  periret.  Salvianus,  lib.  6.  pag.  139.    "  The 
noise  of   battle  without   the  walls  and  the  noise  of 
sporting  within  the  walls,  the  voice  of  dying  men  and 
the  voice  of  riotous  or  dnmken  men,  were  so  mingled 
and  confounded,  that  a  man  could  hardly  have  distin- 
guished  tine  outcries  of  sudi  as  fell  in  battle  from  the 
noise  or  cry  of  the  multitude  in  the  game-court.    And 
by  such  doings  what   did  this    people  else  but  solicit 
^btheir  own  destruction  at  God's  hands^  who  otherwise 
would  not  haply  have  destroyed  them,  or  not  at  this 
time."  With  the  like  stuindity  was  Treers  taken,  none 
of  the  greatest  cities  then  in  Europe,  though  one  of 
^fethe  wealthiest  amongst  the  Gauls,  after  she  had  been 
Hthrice    lanced.      The   very   Babylonish   madness   did 
^^Mjssess  another  city  not   far   from    Treer.s :    such   a 
lethargy  had    overs]}read   the   whole    corporation,    ut 
^fprincipejf   HHns  ui-hia   ne  tunc  qnidem  de  convimis 
surgerent,   cum  Jam   ho^ttM   nrbem   intraret:    adeo 
etiam  Deitn  ipaia  evi(lente)\  ud  cn?do,  maitijbstare 
rVoluit  cur  perirentf  cum  per  quam  rem  ad  perditio- 
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7iem  ultimam  vejterantf  earn  ipsam  agerent  cum  pen- 
rent.  Salviauus,  ibid.  pag.  140,  *'  Her  governors  did 
not  break  off  their  feasting  and  banqueting  when  the 
enemy  did  enter  the  eity.  God  (as  I  conjecture)  did 
purposely  manifest  the  reason  why  they  perished,  in 
that  they  were  doing  that  very  thing  when  they 
perished  which  had  brouglit  them  to  utter  destruc- 
tion," 

13,  But  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  or  signs  of  Dinne 
infatuation,  elsewhere.  Thu^  much  I  thought  expe- 
dient in  this  pJace  for  the  young  readers  information, 
that  albeit  Babylon  had  been  much  greater  in  compass 
than  she  was,  so  that  the  measure  of  her  iniquttv  had 
been  less,  the  date  of  her  prosperity  might  have  been 
much  longer.  Chaldea  might  liave  sat  as  queen  of 
nations,  in  despite  of  all  politic  prognostications 
which  have  been  famed  since  her  overthrow.  The 
best  service  which  this  kind  of  critic  usually  performs 
to  states  or  kingdoms  is,  to  fix  their  bolts  upon  the 
gates  of  great  cities  after  they  have  been  ransacked  by 
the  enemy.  But  Babylon's  iniquity  being  grown  unto 
that  settled  height  at  which  it  stood  in  Jeremy*s  and 
DanieVs  times,  although  her  strength,  her  wealth, 
provision  and  policy  had  been  far  greater  than  they 
were,  and  contracted  into  a  narrower  room  than  the 
compass  of  her  walls,  the  date  of  her  sovereignly 
would  have  been  as  short,  the  device  of  the  Lord 
would  have  been  performed  against  her  by  other 
meansj  as  sure  and  speedy  as  Cyrus  used,  if  his  stra- 
tagem had  been  defeated.  For  strength'  of  body  or 
strength  of  wit,  skill  in  arms  or  skill  in  policy,  all  of 
them  are  but  the  gifts  of  God ;  he  can  either  deny 
them  when  he  pleaseth,  or  inhibit  the  use  of  them 
where  they  most  abound.    He  that  commanded  the  tire 

i  Stic  sect.  r.  cliap.  9.  piuag.  3.  wid  chup.  10.  purag,  a. 
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the  furnace  can  as  easily 
prohibit  the  strong  to  use  his  strength,  the  swift  his 
flight,  and  intoxicate  the  politician*y  brain  that  shall 
displease  him  :  T/tts  is  (he  word  of  (he  JLord  which 
came  fa  Jeremiah  the  prophet  against  the  Gentiles; 
a§;ainst  Egypt j  agai7ist  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho 
king  of  Egypt t  which  icaa  hy  the  river  Euphrates  in 
Ctirchemish,  which  N^cbuchudre^ar  king  of' Sahylon 
smote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of 
Josiah  kitfg  ofJudah,  Order  ye  the  buckler  and 
shield  J  and  draw  near  to  battle.  Harness  the  horses  ;^i 
and  get  up^  ye  horsemen^  and  stand  forth  ivith  your 
helmets  ;  furbish  the  spears,  and  put  on  the  hrigau- 
dines,  JVherefore  hat^e  I  seen  them  di»mayed,  and 
turned  away  backf  and  their  mighty  ones  are  beaten 
down,  a?id  fled  apace,  and  look  7iQt  back :  for  fear 
was  round  ahont^  saiih  the  Eord.  Let  not  the  swifl 
flee  away,  nor  the  mighty  man  escape;  they  shall 
stumble^  and  fall  towards  the  north  hy  the  river 
Ettphrates,  Jer.  jslvi.  1 — 6.  Go  up  into  Gilead^  a^ul 
take  halm,  O  virgin,  the  daughter  tf  Egypt:  in  i^aiu 
shall  thou  use  many  medicines ;  for  thou  shall  not  he 

'»red.  The  nations  have  heard  of  thy  shame^  aiul  thy 
cry  hath  filled  the  land :  for  the  mighty  man  hath 
stuinhled  against  the  mighty^  and  they  are  fallen 
both  together^  v v.  11,  12,  If  a  few  shall  chase  a 
mtiltitude  we  know  the  reason,  the  one  was  either  less 
valiant  or  less  skilful  than  the  other;  but  why  the 
valiant  should  turn  their  backs  in  the  day  of  battle,  it 
is  God's  prophet,  not  the  politician,  must  resolve  us : 

They  stood  not,  because  the  Lord  did  drive  them, 
ver.  15. 

14.  The  Lord  had  given  Moab  wit  and  strength 
and  wealth  abundance ;  He  had  been  at  ease  from 
his  youth,  and  he  had  settled  on  his  lees,  and  had  Jtof 
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been  emptied  Jrom  vessel  to  vessel,  iieiiher  had  he 
gone  into  cajytivity :  therefore  his  taste  remained  in 
hhn^  and  his  scent  h  7iot  changed,  Jer.  xlviii.  11. 
But  when  lie  begnu  to  ascribe  his  prosperity  to  his 
Strength  or  policy,  to  trust  in  wealth,  and  deride  his  poor 
neighbour  Israel  now  going  into  captivity,  the  Lord, 
who  is  debtor  to  none,  bereft  him  of  all  i  Therefore, 
behold^  the  dmjs  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  send 
iitifo  him  wanderers y  that  shall  cause  him  to  wander^ 
find  shall  empty  his  vessels,  and  break  their  bottles. 
And  Moah  shall  be  ashamed  of  Chemosh^  as  the 
house  of  Israel  was  ashamed  of  Hcfhcl  their  conji- 
dence.  How  say  ye.  We  are  mighty  and  strong  men 
for  the-  war  ?  Moah  is  spoiled,  and  gone  up  out  of 
her  cities,  and  his  chosen  young  meji  are  gone  down 
to  the  slaughter^  saith  the  Kingy  whose  name  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  calamity  of  Moah  is  near  to 
come,  and  his  affiiction  hastethjhst,  Jer.  xlviu.  12 — 16, 
&c.  The  horn  of  Moah  is  cut  t^]  and  his  arm  ix 
brofcen^  saith  the  Lord.  Make  ye  htm  drunkest ;  for 
he  magnified  himself  against  the  Lord :  Moab  aim 
shall  tvallow  in  his  vomit,  and  he  also  shall  he  in 
derision.  Por  was  not  Israel  a  derision  miio  ihee^ 
was  he  found  among  thieves  ?  for  since  thou  spafeest 
of  him,  thou  skippedsf  for  joy^  w,  35 — 27.  They  shall 
howl,  saying.  How  is  it  broken  down  !  how  hath  Moah 
turned  the  back  tvith  shame !  so  shall  Moab  be  a 
derision  and  a  dismaying  to  all  them  about  him,  F'or 
thus  saith  the  Lord;  Behold,  he  shidl  fly  as  an 
eagle,  ajtd  shall  spread  his  wings  over  Moab.  Ke- 
riotk  is  taken,  and  the  strong  holds  are  surprised, 
and  the  mighty  men's  hearts  in  Moah  at  that  day 
shall  be  as  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  her  pangs,  w, 

39—41. 

As  for  Babylon,  if  she  were  stupid  and  blind,  with- 
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out  all  foresight,  fear,  or  apprehension  of  that  hideous 
storm's  approach  wherein  she  perished,  the  wonder 
is  less  to  any  Christian  than  their  stupidity,  who  think 
her  destruction  might  by  rules  of  policy  have  been 
prevented-  For'  though  her  defendants  had  been  more 
in  number  than  her  proud  walls  could  contain,  though 
every  one  had  been  more  stout  than  Hector,  armed 
with  more  hands  than  Briareus  had,  though  every  one  sag 
of  her  star-gazing  statesmen  had  had  more  politic  eyes 
than  Argos  had,  all  had  been  one  toiklemque  oculoit 
jww;  occupat  nna,  A  messenger  from  the  Lord  of 
hosts  had  called  for  a  dimness  of  sight  upon  her 
seers,  and  sung  a  lullaby  to  her  soldiers'  everlasting 
sleep  :  /  will  tnake  (Irunk  her  princes,  and  her  wise 
OTCB,  her  captaiiis,  and  Iter  rulers,  and  her  mightt/ 
men  ;  and  ihey  ^kall  sleep  a  perpetual  sleeps  aftd  not 
atcakej  sniih  the  King,  whose  name  is  the  Z^ord  of 
kostsy  Jer.  li.  57.  So  infallibly  doth  Divine  justice 
observe  the  rule  of  retaliation,  whereof  I  shall  here- 
after speak  ;  Though  Hahylon  should  inotint  up  ufito 
heaven,  and  though  she  should  Jhrtify  the  height  of 
her  strength,  yet  Jroni  ffie  shall  spoilers  come  unto 
\er,  saith  the  Lord,  ver,  53,  For,  seeing  her  people 
hath  entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord's  house, 
the  Lord  will  do  judgment  upon  her  graven  images, 
ver.  52. 

|l    15.  To  conclude;  the  reason  of  Babel's  stupidity, 
and  whatsoever  oversights  the  politician  can  discover 


^P  >  Orta  nutem  clomore  ac  atre- 
pitu,  quum  ii,  qui  ertint  intus, 
tumultuTii  aentirent,  ct  inspjci 
Tex  juberet  quid  illuil  esset  rei; 
ajiertis  aliqui  portls,  foraa  pro- 
(urrunt.  Eos  quum  pfitcfucttu^ 
Tu.{Iata:i  conspiceretit,  iruunt,  ct 
illos  rursiiH  fugientes  intro  se- 
uutii  nc  ferientcsj  ad  r>pg«>m  nc- 


ccdunt :  eumque  jam  erectum 
cum  acniuce,  quem  'stnctuni  te- 
nebat.  inveiiiunt,  Huuc  Gada- 
ta^i  vi  Gobryani  nutneto  plur^s 
opprimnnt,  interfectis  etiam  ils 
qui  regi  aderaiit,  ac  jmrtim  ali- 
quidobjictebantpartimfugiebnntt 
partitu  se  quacuisque  re  poterant 
tuebantur— Xenoph-  7-  p,  1 92 . 
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in  her  (related  by  Xenophon  or  Herodotus),  was,  that 
the  fulfilling  of  Jeremy's  prophecies  against  her  inigbt 
becofne  more  manifest  to  succeeding  ages  :  How  is  the 
hammer  of  the  tv/iole  eart/i  cut  asutider  and  broitan! 
how  u  Sahylon  become  a  desolafiojt  nmotig^  ike 
jiaiions !  I  have  laid  a  snare  for  iJtee,  ami  thou  art 
tdso  ialren,  O  Bahylon,  and  fltoti  wast  not  aicare: 
Zhou  art  Jhund,  and  also  caught,  because  thou  hast 
jttriven  against  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hath  opened 
his  armoury,  and  hath  brought  jortk  the  weapons 
of  his  htdigiiation ;  for  this  is  the  work  of  ths 
Lord  God  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Come  against  her  from  the  utmost  border,  open  her 
storehouses  i  cast  her  np  as  heaps,  and  destroy  her 
utterly :  let  nothing  of  her  be  left^  Jer.  L  23 — 26. 
For  she  had  carried  away  all  that  was  in  Hezehiak's 
house,  all  that  his  father  had  laid  up  i?i  store,  nothing 
was  left,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  chap,  xsxix.  3 — 6,  the 
exact  fulfilling  of  whose  prophecy  is  registered  by  the 
sacred  historian,  2  Chron.  xsxvi.  18.  The  sudden 
surprisal  of  the  city  and  court  of  Babylon  niade  the 
jiiuUng  of  the  treasure  of  darkness  and  the  riches  of 
secret  places,  which  the  Lord  by  his  prophet  had 
promised  to  Cyrus,  more  easy  than  if  hia  entrance  al 
that  time  had  been  suspected  or  feared ;  for  so  the 
besieged  might  have  had  leisure  to  have  hid  their 
treasure  where  the  enemy  should  hardly  have  found  it. 
16.  But  what  special  comfort  is  this  to  Sion,  that 
Cyrus  had  doue  to  Babylon  as  Babylon  had  done  to 
her?  This  might  satiate  or  somewhat  allay  the  boil- 
ing heat  of  a  revengeful  mind;  but  is  the  misery  of  an 
enemy  of  like  use  unto  God's  people  as  was  the  brazen 
sej-|>ent?  can  the  sight  of  it  cure  their  grief,  or  beget 
true  liappiness  in  such  as  look  on  it  ?  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  Babylon's  spoils  did  help  to  re-edify  JerU' 
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salem  t  and  albeit  the  God  of  Sion  had  otber  means  m 
store  (more  by  many  than  man  can  number  or  con- 
ceive) for  reducing  his  people  into  their  own  land,  we 
may  notwithstanding,  without  censure  of  curiosity, 
safely  conjecture,  that  the  disgraces  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  successors  had  done  unto  the  royal 
seed  of  Jndah  were  the  first  seeds  of  their  special 
favour  and  grace  with  Cyrus.  Of  the  plagues  threat- 
ened by  Isaiah  unto  Hezekiah  for  shewing  his  treasures 
unto  the  Babylonians,  it  was  one  part  that  of  his  sons 
Some  should  be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  Isa.  xxxix,  7,  Now  it  is  unlikely  that  Cyrus 
would  either  make  the  Persians  eunuchs,  or  trust  the 
Chaldeans  about  his  body.  Daniel  and  other  his 
fellows  of  the  royal  seed  of  Judah  being  made  such 
unto  his  baud,  were  rnen  as  fit  for  his  purpose  as  he 
could  seek  ;  and  it  was  his  purpose  upon  consultation  gss 
(as  Xenophon  tells  us^)  to  have  eunuchs  next  about 
hini,  as  men  most  likely  to  be  trusty.  Daniel,  or  others 
of  good  note  arnongst  this  people,  being  admitted  to 
favour,  for  to  be  of  Cyrus'  bedchamber  would  not  be 
defective  in  procuring  their  country's  good:  and  easy 


^  Quumque  in  mcntem  el  vc- 
nlr^t,  quid  in  &e  tiegotii  $usce* 
pi^€«t,  qui  multU  mortaUbua  im- 
perare  nitcri^tur,  Pt  habere  doDU- 
cdlium  in  urbc  inter  iIlKstiea 
umplissima  institueret,  quEuu  sic 
udfectii  in  eum  esiset,  ut  urbs 
alicqi  maxima  infesta ;  quum 
\mCf  ijiquam,e3ipenderet,  corporis 
■ibi  cu^itodia  opus  esse  txistima- 
TJt.  Quod  item  ftcireJ,  homiutfl 
opprimi  faciliua  non  poss^,  qunm 
inter  vescendum,  bibenduni,  \-a~ 
randum,  In  cubili  et  somno  :  cir~ 
cumspiciebat,  quosn^ui  ilk  his 
sibi  masrioi^  lidos  hnbere  posseU 
\  rb  i  ti-almtu  r  am  t^in  noii  j}osHe 
.uoquun   esse. 


qui  magis  amarct  alium^  quam 
illumj  qui  ejus  custodiaindigeretr 
Quauiobrem  aliosj  qiiibus  e3«ent 
liberi,  vel  coajugea  genio  congrir- 
entes,  \it\  fttnores  alii,  nuturs 
quadiLUL  iqonctione  judicabat  ad 
cos  maxiine  diiignndos  impelli. 
At  eunuclioa  omnibus  his  carere 
cernene;  inaximi  Facturas  putabat 
iJlos,  a  quibuB  locupletari  pluri- 
mui])  poRsent,  et  op^m  habere^  d 
injiiriis  ndficerentur,  atque  ttian^ 
honoribua  ornari,  A  quo  autem 
bcneHc-iis  in  Ilos  conferendin  ipse 
Buperari  posset,  neniinem  fore 
censebat. — Xenophon-  de  Cyr. 
Instit.  ed.  Hutchlns,  lib.  7.  p. 
540^  .^, 
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it  was  for  hira  that  causeth  darkness  to  bring  forib 
light,  that  turnetb  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morn- 
ing, to  raise  up  a  hlessing  unto  his  people  out  of  their 
expiring  curse.  But  whether  by  this  means  or  others, 
certain  it  is,  that  such  of  Judah  as  escaped  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's sword  were  detained  captives  to  him  and 
hia  sons»  until  the  erection  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
2  Chron,  xxxvi.  30.  2^otv  in  the  first  year  o/' Ci/rm 
khig  of  Persia,  tfmt  tlte  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  Ity 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  he  accompUshedt  the 
Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Cyrus  hing-  of  Persia, 
that  he  made  a  jwod-cimation  tkroitghout  all  hijt  king- 
dom, and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying.  Thus  saitk 
Ctfriis  kittg  ofPersia,  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
hath  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  given  me  ;  and  he  kafh 
charged  Jtie  to  build  him  an  house  in  tlernsafem, 
which  is  in  Judah,  Who  is  there  mnong  you  of  all 
his  people  f  The  Lord  his  God  be  with  him^  ami  ki 
him  go  up,  vv,  22,  S3.  This  last  passage  compared 
with  the  forecited  prophecy,  Isa.  xlv.  4 — 6,  may  acquit 
Josephus  his  report  of  Daniers  conference  with  Cyrus 
from  all  suspicion  of  fiction  or  uncertainty  of  tradilion. 
Blessed  he  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and  ever: 
for  wisdom  and  might  are  his  :  and  he  changeth  the 
times  and  the  seasons:  he  removeth  things,  and  setteth 
up  kings,  Dan.  ii.  20,  21.  He  hatli  yet  a  fourth 
hammer  in  his  hand  to  bruise  and  crush  these 
western  nations^  as  the  three  first  had  done  the  eastern, 
and  yet  appointed  to  talce  fuller  vengeance  upon  these 
Jews  (whom  he  had  now  redeemed  by  Cyrus)  than  tlie 
Chaldean  had  done,  after  the  second  measure  of  their 
iniquity  became  more  full  than  the  former  liad  been. 
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CHAP.   XXVII. 

<y  Gods  special  Providence  in  ratmM^  and  ruinating  the 
L  Roman  Empire. 

1,  The  liTigeriDg  growth  of  the  Roman  monarchy- 
bath  made  the  print  of  (jod's  special  hand  in  erecting 
it  less  discernible  tlmn  it  had  been  in  the  giiddeii  ad- 
vancement of  the  three  former*  Nor  was  it  come  to 
any  competent  height  before  prophecy  did  cease  in 
Jewry.  So  that  we  are  (for  the  most  part)  destitute 
of  such  comments  as  God  had  furnished  us  witli  upon 
the  histories  of  other  monarchies  ;  but  whatsoever  the 
registers  of  Rome's  success  have  ascribed  to  fortune, 
we  may  recover  it,  by  the  fDm:ier  ruled  cases,  as  en- 
tirely due  unto  God's  providence.  Now  the  ancient 
Romans  were  not  of  their  later  satyrical  poet's  mind : 
2^uUum  numen  abest,  si  sit  Prudeniia.  Not  Felicity 
herself,  whom  they  took  for  a  goddess,  much  less  was 
Prudence,  or  any  other  supposed  patroness  of  inferior  SS4 
virtues,  so  much  honoured  by  them  as  lady  Fortune; 
the  multitude  of  whose  temples  testified  they  touk  her 
for  their  sovereign  mistress.  From  this  real  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  (who  best  knew  by  what  means 
their  state  was  raised,  or  at  least  perceived  it  to  be 
often  held  up  aud  enlarged  by  means  in  particular  un- 
known to  them,}  Livy  and  Plutarch  give  fortune" 
precedence  of  virtue  (civil  or  martial)  in  the  Roman 


K"  ExiBtimarunt  multi,  et  m- 
Cffiteros  Plutarchus  gravis- 
simus  outor,  populuni  Romanunii 
in  acquirendo  tanto  imperio  ma- 
jore  fortunac  prosperitate  quam 
rirtute  tisum  esse ;  idque  vel 
ipsiusQiet  populi  Rotnani  autari- 
tate  ctiDstart;.  Nt^qtie  etiim  fnr- 
tuDff^  tot  teinpla  dedicusset,  nibi 
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ei  victorias  $U3s  uc ceptas  tulisset. 
Nam  Roma?  nulli  deorttm  dea- 
rumve  tot  f^riliil:  iio^ita  t^^mthla, 
uti  Fortunse.  Eidem  huic  sun^ 
tentiai  videtur  Livius  quoque 
KufTragari,  cu  quod  in  recitandis 
orittiouibus  imperatoruoi,  nun- 
quani  aolius  virtutis  mentionem 
fiicit,   sed  forliinie  suxiliuni  ad- 
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territories,  as  being  a  more  special  benefactress  ur 
principal  foundress  of  their  empire.  Machiavel  is  of 
a  contrary  mind,  persuaded  tliereto  by  such  a  reason 
as  argues  he  had  not  God  or  his  providence  in  his 
thoughts,  that  his  thoughts  were  not  his  own  when 
he  conceived  it,  so  dissonant  it  is  to  truth  and  his  own 
politic  principles.  His  words  are  these;  "  If  no  other 
state  did  ever  compass  sueh  a  mighty  empire  as  Rome 
did,  wliy  should  this  be  attributed  to  fortune,  rather 
than  to  good  laws  and  discipline  ?" 

2.  With  Plutarch  and  Machiavel  it  fares  just  so  in 
this  controversy  as  it  usually  doth  witli  other  con- 
troversoi-s ;  each  of  them  hath  the  truth  under  his 
level  whiles  he  oppugns  the  adverse  opinion  ;  both  of 
them  overshoot  it  whilst  they  deliver  their  own.  Plu- 
tarch rightly  denies  the  moral  or  civil  goodness  whe- 
ther of  Roman  laws  or  lives  to  have  brought  forth 
their  greatness.  He  erreth  as  much  in  adjudging 
all  that  to  Roman  fortune  whereto  Roman  virtue  hdd 
no  Just  title-  Notwithstanding,  if  by  fortune  he  meant 
any  certain  latent  cause  more  than  human,  which  did 
convey  success  to  the  current  of  Roman  policies  hy 
secret  and  hidden  p^assages,  his  meaning  is  better  than 
his  manner  of  expressing  it.  To  think  thus  charitably 
of  this  ingenuous  philosoplier  we  have  reason,  as 
knowing  him  to  be  a  perfect  enemy  as  well  to  Epicu- 
rean chance  as  to  Stoical  fate,  and  therefore  no  ad- 
versary of  Divine  Providence.     In  favour  of  Macbi- 


jungit.  Ego  vero  cnntrarium 
sentio.  neqiie  Plutarchi  banc 
opinionem  defend!  posse  con- 
tendo.  Nam  si  nulla  extittt 
reapublic9  qu^  taiitum  impc- 
rium  Uti  Rum»  acquisivit ;  cur 
id  fortQnK-,  poiiua  quam  bonis 
ipaiua  Ipgihufe  et  institiilia,  tribu- 
aiaits?  Virtus  exercituuD).  etim- 


peratoruni  singularis  industri* 
imperium  Ronianum  pepetefC ; 
tetf  anteiu  partiis  conscrrarunt 
bona  r^in.  ni^titutio,  rectaqlie 
^itbernandi  ratio  a  primo  le^s- 
lutore  coitstituta :  uti  deinceps 
copiosiua  ditferemus.  —  I>ispiit. 
Nic.  Alachiavel,  lib.  a,  cap.  t.  iu 
iDitia. 
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avera  opinion,  who  deserves  no  favour  himself,  thus 
much  on  the  otlier  side  might  be  said :  If  the  ancient 
Romans  had  been  as  vain  a^  the  Grecians,  as  luxurious 
as  the  Asiaticks,  as  perfidious  as  the  Carthaginians,  as 
uncivil  and  barbarous  as  many  nations  which  they 
»nquered,  they  should  not  have  been  so  constantly 
jrtunate  in  their  enterprises  at  home  and  abroad  as 
Livy  and  Plutarch  had  observed  them  to  be.  Tliat 
is,  in  our  language,  Divine  Providence  would  not  have 
destined  them  unto  that  greatness  unto  which  at  length 
they  grew^  if  they  had  been  always,  or  for  the  most 
part,  as  bad  as  in  the  period  of  their  prosperity  they 
proved  :  for  albeit  God  be  debtor  unto  none,  yet  the 
abundant  riches  of  his  bounty  will  not  suffer  him  to 
leave  moral  virtues,  or  constant  execution  of  laws  com- 
paratively good,  unrewarded  with  blessings  temporal* 
All  this  notwithstanding  will  not  infer  what  Machi- 
avel  undertook  to  provf*,  that  the  Romans  did  raise 
themselves  more  by  virtue  than  they  were  raised  by 
fortune  ;  if  we  tal<e  fortune  (as  in  all  probability  Plu- 
tarch did)  for  an  hidden  fountain,  secretly  feeding 
those  courses  which  the  Romans  took  for  their  good22j 
with  success  and  speed  far  above  their  expectation. 
Under  this  indefinite  latitude  of  unknown  causes,  the 
IHvine  Providence,  or  cwlesth JhrtuTia  (as  the  Pytha- 
goreans term  it),  may  he  comprehended,  and  this 
Divine  Providence  or  celestial  fortune  it  was  which 
raised  the  Romans;  they  did  not  raise  themselves  by 
their  virtues  t  for  we  do  not  use  to  say  that  princes' 
favourites  do  advance  themselves,  albeit  princes  would 
not  advance  them  to  such  great  dignities  as  they  enjoy, 
unless  they  were  in  some  measure  qualified  unto  their 
liking. 

$,  Some  nations  have  been,  others  might  have  been, 
[lore  observant  of  better  laws  than  the  Romans  knew» 
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and  have  issed  th?  same  discipline  uf  peace  and  war, 
even  all  tbeir  policies,  with  greater  siDcerity  of  gowl 
intentions  than  they  did  ;  and  yet  not  have  propagated 
their  sovereignty  over  others  half  so  far  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  (by  God's  special  providence)  propagated. 
For  virtnes  moral,  and  civil  discipline,  or  reformation 
of  misdemeanours,  (though  all  more  exact  than  (be 
practice  of  any  nation  could  hitherto  patternize,)  are 
no  such  meritorious  causes  of  temporal  prosperity  or 
dominion,  as  may  bind  God  in  justice  to  dispense  the 
one  in  greatest  plenty  where  the  other  most  aboundetli. 
Without  these  qualiticatious  the  Romans  had  not  bteo 
capable  of  such  prosperity  as  God  in  bounty  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  but  the  true  positive  cause  of  their  extra- 
ordinary greatness  was  the  special  service  whereto  his 
wisdom  had  appointed  them.  The  rule  of  his  Ube- 
rality  in  disposing  kingdoms^  is  the  correspondency  or 
proportion  which  temporal  greatness  holds  with  the 
execution  of  his  will;  whether  for  punishing  those 
which  have  made  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  or 
for  the  propagating  or  preservation  of  his  chtirch 
already  planted,  or  for  preparing  or  ploughing  up  the 
hearts  of  wild  and  unnurtured  nations  for  better  re- 
ceiving the  seed  of  his  gospel, 

4.  When  the  measure  of  that  prosperity  which  God, 
for  these  and  like  purposes,  had  allotted  Rome  hea- 
then, and  her  iniquity  became  full,  she  and  her  pro- 
vinces became  a  swifter  prey  to  barbarous  nations, 
some  scarce  so  much  as  heard  of  before,  than  any 
neighbour  countries  had  been  to  her.  The  incrcdible 
success  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  of  the  Franks  and 
Almains,  &:c.,  hut  specially  of  the  Huns,  whose  furious 
progress  was  like  to  the  vulture's  flight,  and  seemed  to 
presage  the  slaughter  which  they  made,  will  justify 
the  probability,  either  of  Xenophon*8  stories  concemiag 
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iJyrua,  or  of  Curtiu3,  Arrianus,  or  other  writers,  of 
Alexander's  conquests.  AVas  it  then  natural  policy  or 
skill  in  war  which  did  seat  all  or  most  of  these  barba- 
rous nations  in  these  western  countries  ?  virtues  they 
had  not  many  amongst  them,  yet  each  of  them  some 
one  or  other  commendable  quality,  which  did  manifest 
the  contrary  predominant  vice  or  outcrying  sin  in  the 
Christian  people  which  God  had  appointed  them  to 
plague,  as  Salvianus"  hath  excellently  observed.  How- 
beit  this  great  power  was  not  given  them  altogetlier 
to  destroy  others,  hut  withal  to  edify  themselves  in 
the  faiths  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  God's  vineyard, 
which  he  had  now  in  a  manner  taken  from  these  un- 
grateful husbandmen  whom  they  conquered.  The 
Franks  became  Christians  through  fear  of  the  Al- 
mains":  dread  of  the  Huns  did  drive  the  Burgundiang 
to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  same  profession.  And  no 
question  but  such  of  the  ancient  Christian  inhabitants 
as  outlived  these  storms  did  believe  God  and  his  ser-326 
rants  better  afterward  than  they  had  done  before. 
Never  were  there  any  times  more  apt  or  more  power- 
ful to  kindle  devotion  in  such  as  were  not  altogether 
ftvzen  in  unbelief,  or  benumbed  with  the  custom  of 
sinning,  than  these  times  were.  Rome,  which  had 
been  the  watch-tower  of  politic  wisdom^  became  more 
stupid  than  Babylon  had  been  when  the  day  of  her 
visitation  did  come  upon  her.  Her  citizens  (were  a 
Httiere  politician  to  be  their  judge)  deserved  to  be 
^Rmried  in  their  city's  ruins,  for  not  awaking  upon  such 
^and  so  many  dreadful  warnings  as  she  had.  Extraor- 
dinary propliets  the  Christian  world  at  that  time  had 
none,  because  it  needed  none;  the  prophecies  of  ancient 


o  De  Provldentia,  lib.  7.  theOrigiimlof  Uubelief,&c<cbap. 

o  Vide  Annoniuni,  lib.  i .  cup.      18.  sect,  i, 
15.     Bee  the  Treatise  contAining 
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tiraes  did  so  well  befit  them,  as  if  they  liad  been  made 
of  purpose  only  for  them.  Nor  Sennacherib,  nor  Nebu- 
chadnezzar* in  the  prime  of  their  strength  and  power, 
could  better  have  brooked  that  title  (though  given  them 
in  express  terms  by  God)  which  Attilas  (as  it  seems 
from  certain  appreliensionP  of  his  extraordinary  call* 
ing  to  do  the  like  service)  had  inserted  into  bis  royal 
titles;  Malleus  orbls  et  flagellum  Dei\  "The  ham- 
mer of  the  worhl  and  st;ourge  of  God."  The  fame  of 
Alexander's  first  victories  was  nothing  so  terrible  to 
Asia*  as  the  noise  of  this  Scythian  thunderbolt  was 
to  the  utmost  parts  of  Europe,  and  would  have  been 
to  Africa  and  Asia,  unless  the  Lord  had  put  his  book 
into  his  jaws,  when  he  begun  to  swallow  these  and 
other  nations  in  his  greedy  hopes.  But  when  the 
time  of  his  commission  drew  near  to  an  end,  this 
Samson  bad  a  Dalilab  to  abate  bis  strength.  He  that 
had  made  himself  sport  with  others*  misery,  and 
counted  it  his  greatest  glory  to  shed  much  biood,  was 
choked  with  his  own  in  his  marriage  bed"":  these  were 
the  first  fruits  of  his  luxurious  nuptial  feasts;  what 
the  aftercrop  was  we  leave  to  God. 

5.  The  known  success  of  these  Huns  throughout 
Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe*  may  serve  a8 
a  leading  case  to  determine  the  question  proposetl 
between   Plutarch    and    Machiavel  ;    their   valour  or 


P  Other  barbarians  bact  tbe  lik'e 
apprehension  of  thtir  ca-lling  to 
the  like^  service,  as  Sal  vianus 
witnesselh.  Potuerant  (Van- 
dali)  ergo  illjc  dtfgerej^  nee  time- 
bant  :  sed  ilia  utique  ctplestia 
manus  qus  eos  ^d  puuienda  IIj- 
spanorum  rtagitia  illnc  traxemt^ 
etiam  aJ  vast-andam  Africam 
tfansife  cogebat-  Ipsi  denique 
fntebanlur,  non  siiinii  etue  quod 
facerent      Agi  enim  ae  dirino 


jussu  ac  perurgeri.  £x  quo  tn- 
telligi  putest  quanta  aiot  mala 
noBtrflj  ad  quo^  va.s.tai]dos  aSqus 
crueianduti  ire  barbari  comp^l- 
luntur  itLvitt,  secundum  illud 
quod  vastator  terroc  Isracliticx 
rex  Assyriorum  ait. — Esa.  xxxr. 
and  Jer.  xxv.  Salv,  lib.  7.  de 
Oulwrn.  Ddi. 

q  Chronica  Hungaronim. 

*■  ViJeChroniea  Hungarortun, 
et  Boafin.  lib.  7.  dec.  x. 
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strength  of  war  was  not  so  much  as-  known  by  fame 
to  Europeans  until  they  felt  it.  The  passages  into 
Kurope,  out  of  these  places  of  Scythia  which  they 
inhabited,  was  unknown  nnto  theniselvea  ;  niufh  less 
did  they  dream  of  invading  the  Roman  empire,  tititil 
he  that  had  decreed  to  make  them  a  seourge  to  Europe 
did  lay  a  train  to  teach  them  the  ready  way  unto  it. 
The  manner "  of  their  introduction  was,  in  the  philo- 
sopher's language,  by  as  mere  a  chance  or  fortune  as 
if  a  sexton  Bhould  ^nd  a  casket  of  gold  whikt  he  digs 
a  grave.  They  had  uo  other  intentionj  that  very 
iiiorniog  wlierein  they  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  confines  of  Europe,  than  to  chase  the  hart,  and 
the  hart  no  other  desire  than  that  which  was  merely 
natural,  to  save  his  life.  That  this  reasonless  crea- 
ture, by  seeking  thus  to  satisfy  his  natural  desire, 
ehonld  shew  these  Huns  a  safe  passage  through  the 
fens  of  M^otis  into  Europe,  was  mere  chance  in 
respect  of  them  or  their  shallow  forecast,  but  provi- 
dence in  respect  of  him  who  hath  the  product  or  issue 
of  every  attempt  possible  ht  numerator  as  we  say,  in 
ready  coin,  who  can  so  temper  all  occurrents  at  iiis 
pleasure,  as  (hat  the  selfsame  ingredients  may  be  a 
wholesome  potion  unto  some  and  deadly  poison  unto 
others;  and  so  combine  the  careless  intentions  of  men 
and  the  desires  of  brute  beasts,  as  they  shall  become 327 
more  faithful  confederates  for  accomplishing  his  will, 
than  men  can  be  (albeit  they  purposely  conspire  toge- 
ther and  bind  themselves  by  solemn  oath  or  sacra- 
ment) for  effecting  their  own  designs. 
^  6.  The  report  which  these  roving  hunters  had  made 
to  their  countrymen  of  that  pleasant  land,  into  whose 
confines  the  chased  hart  had  led  them,  did  invite  the 
ief  heads  of  their  clans,  with  their  several  rascalities, 
B  Boafin.lib.  3.  dec.  i. 
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to  flock  into  Europe  like  beggars  dismissed  out  of  a 
pHson  invited  to  a  solemn  banquet:  and  their  hunger- 
starved  appetites  being  once  fed  with  variety  of  un- 
couth pleasures  did  whet  their  wits  and  arm  their 
spirits  to  attempt  greater  matters  than  they  could 
conceive  before :  Arth  magister  ingeniique  Inrgiior, 
venter;  their  bellies  taught  them  new  arts  and 
practice  of  inventions,  unsuspected  unto  Christians* 
The  mixed  inhabitants  of  that  country,  which  from 
them  was  after  termed  Hungary,  having  sufficient 
warning  of  their  intended  invasion,  had  prepared  a 
competent  nrmy,  whose  leaders  presumed  they  were 
more  safely  guarded  against  the  sudden  assault  of 
their  barbarous  enemies  for  one  night  by  the  river 
of  Danow  which  ran  between  them,  than  they  could 
be  by  any  wall  or  trench:  and  in  this  presumption 
they  rested  as  secure^  for  that  night,  of  the  Hum 
as  the  Babylonians  were  of  Cyrus.  It  is  very  likely 
that  DeCricus,  general  for  the  Romans,  and  Matrinua^ 
alias  Martinus,  (or  Macrinus,)  chief  commander  for 
the  Pavonians,  one  or  both  had  read  how  Cyrus  bad 
divided  the  river  Gyndis,  and  so  turned  the  course  of 
Euphrates  in  one  night,  that  the  usual  channel  of 
it  became  passable  to  his  foot  soldiers  before  the  niom- 
ing.  But  that  the  like  should  be  attempted  upon 
Danow  t  was  not  credible  ;  to  be  effected  by  their 
enemies  they  knew  it  impossible :  and  what  other 
passage  there  was  possible  for  these  Huus  to  findi 
being  utterly  destitute  of  ship  or  boat,  they  could  not 
suspect.  But  tbey  bought  the  knowledge  of  their 
new  invention  a  great  deal  too  dear,  with  the  toss 
of  the  better  part  of  their  army,  which  encamping 
in  the  open  fields  were  pitifully  slaughtered,  like 
wandering  sheep,  by  the  Huus",  who,  with  the  help 
t  Sfu  cbap.  62,  pprag.  i  1,  "^  BonKii.  Hb.  3.  dec.  1. 
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of  blndders,  Imd  swum  over  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  in  the  deadest  time  of  the  night.  This 
sudden  disaster,  which,  being  now  past,  might  in 
some  modern  politicians'  judgment  easily  have  been 
prevented,  did  so  lessen  the  Roman  forcea,  that  albeit 
they  became  conquerors  in  the  next  conflict,  yet  pur- 
chased they  victory  with  the  loss  of  so  many  soldiera, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  multitude 
of  their  furious  enemies  in  the  thii-d  encounter;  and 
to  try  them  the  fourth  time  they  had  no  courage. 
The  stump  of  that  arrow  which  Detricus  carried  in 
his  forehead  to  Rome,  in  witness  that  he  had  con- 
fronted his  enemies,  and  was  not  wounded  in  the  back, 
did  pierce  the  hearts  of  some  and  daunt  the  spirits  of 
other  Romans.  And  the  fresh  bleeding  experimenta 
of  these  Huns'  incredible  fiiry  might  well  occasion 
that  ^neration  and  their  children  to  flatter  their 
cowardly  fancies  with  forged  tales,  a8  if  it  were  no 
disparagement  to  the  Romans  (though  as  yet  in  high- 
est esteem  for  valour  amongst  the  sons  of  men)  to 
be  outdared  by  an  enchanted  generation  of  infernal 
monsters,  bom  of  witches  and  begot  by  devils.  For 
&uch  legends  of  these  Huns'  original  have  gone  for 
current  amongst  good  writers  *,  and  are  not  altogether 


*  Aetius  poHtquam  audivit 
Attilam  exercitum  infinite  mul- 
titudinis  ductare  in  GraliiBS^  oh* 
yiandum  mntiire  putnvit :  et^  ut 
ipse  dicere  solebat,  enitendunij 
ct  Alflstore«>  seu  mali  genii  pro* 
<!ul  fen-o  exterminareiitur :  allu. 
deits  ad  naturun  umlirarum  et 
demoTiURi,  qui  gladium  edluc- 
tnm  timent  et  miiias.  ut  Psellius 
ait  i  ac  proGterea  scite  dlludens 
ad  on'nineni  decontatam  Iluiino- 
rum  ad  domnDes  fefefeiidam. 
Nam  cum  Filimer  rex  Gothorum 
«t    egresaum    Scanzifc    iDaula; 


terram  Scythtcam  ingresaus,  re- 
perisaet  muiierea  quasdam  niagas 
unaletica  arte  populum  vexari^« 
longe  fugutaB  ndegit  ia  solltudi- 
nem,  ubi  spitrcl  ac  vagi  spirituA 
in  complexum  suum  eas  illexer^, 
liumans  figurfe,  sed  inhumaneB 
prorsiis  mentis  et  impietatis  su- 
preme edituri  subolem,  nempe 
Huftnos,  rapto  ft  v>tuntu  all  coq. 
suetoH. — Forciatidu^,  lib.  5.  pag, 
(.722.)  331.  ex  Jornande  in  lib. 
rerum  Getic.  Fabulosum  puta- 
t-em,  nisi  D.  AiiguBtinuei  Sylva- 
nug  et  KauAos,  ogreatia  veterum 
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out  of  date  in  some  places  unto  this  present  day. 
But  the  Romans  did  want  a  Marias,  Sylla»  or  Ca- 
agSmillua,  to  be  their  dictator  in  these  times;  Detricus 
was  no  Julius  or  Germanicus :  what  the  best  of  these 
could  have  done  or  dui-st  have  attempted,  had  tlmy 
been  living  then,  is  more  than  tlie  spirit  of  any  now 
living  can  divine ;  he  that  had  made  these  in  their 
times  valorous  had  now  decreed  the  beggarly  Iluns 
should  be  victorious,  and  there  h  neither  counsel  nor 
mtght  against  the  Lord. 

7.  Or  if  this  be  not  canonical  scripture  with  poli- 
ticians, let  us  examine  whether  the  evidence  of  truths 
manifested  in  the  historical  narrations  whereon  Ma- 
chiavel  comments,  have  not  extorted  as  much  from  him, 
in  a  manner  against  his  will,  and  contrary  to  his  pur- 
posed conclusions,  as  the  author  of  truth  in  this  point 
hath  taught  us.  "  He,"  saith  Machiavel>,  **  that  will 
compare  the  Romans'  wise  carriage  of  state  buslnessei 
for  many  years  together,  with  their  ill  managing  of 
niatters  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Gauls,  shall 
find  them  so  different,  as  that  the  latter  gross  error 
may  seem  to  have  been  committed  by  another  people, 
not  by  the  same.    So  strangely  doth  fortune  "  {so  he 


numina,  imprubos  extitisse  muU- 
eribua,  uppietisse  et  peregisse 
ojnciibituin  retulisset;  eC  dfemo- 
ues  qUasdanl,  i|uoi4  inquit,  JDusios 
GalK  lltuicupatit,  enilem  cupidiiie 
inij^uiuatos  pro  comperto  habere- 
tur. — Ibid,  pag.  333.  ex  Augus- 
tino,  lib.  15.  Je  Civix.  Dei,  cap. 

33- 

y  Disput.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.— 
Quod  si  quia  igitur  anitno  com- 
prehendat  rea  a  popyli)  Roinimo, 
priuB  tarn  preeclare,  longo  anno- 
rum  numeruj  gtstas  ;  iisque  has 
conferat,  quas  ad  versus  GliIIos 
gea&er^: :    Umi  divcrsaa  esse  com- 


periet ;  ut  non  ab  uno  eodemqiie 
aed  diversis  populis,  gestae  esK 
videantur.  Usque  adeo  seiliwti 
occfficat  fortunnaitimoshominuni, 
aitLiviusj  cum  vim  suam  iogni' 
entem  refringi  non  vult.  Quo 
Ht.  ut  qui  in  ]>erpi^tuis  p«ri«alii 
versantur,  minus  vituperari  de- 
beant ;  ct  minus  laudari  qui  ooo- 
tinua  foeticitate  fniuutttr  :  cum 
et  illos  et  bos  fata  eo  trnhere  ti- 
deajitur :  neque  consiltum  illiv 
rum  ^d  reKistenduni  malis,  ne^lliP 
borum  virtus  ad  companuidftil 
fcelicitatem  multum  faccre  queat, 
etc. 
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now  accords  in  Wrms  with  Livy,  whom  herein  he 
contradicted  before)  '*  blind  the  judgments  of  men  when 
it  is  her  pleasure  not  to  have  her  power  controllad» 
whose  authority  is  bo  great,  that  neither  they  which 
are  commonly  exposed  to  danger  deserve  much  blame, 
nor  they  much  praise  which  enjoy  jierpetual  felicity. 
Fates  may  so  strongly  draw  both  parties  this  way  or 
that  way»  as  the  jjolicy  of  the  one  shall  not  be  able 
to  prevent  the  evils  which  happen,  nor  the  other's 
virtue  be  sufficient  to  bring  forth  good  success."  In 
fine*  taking  ybWtfwe  and  Jhtes  for  terms  equivalent 
throughout  his  whole  discourse,  he  concludes'-  for 
Plutarch  ;  "  that  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire 
was  decreed  by  fate ;  and  with  reference  to  this  end, 
as  Rome  could  not  in  her  growing  age  be  overthrown, 
60  it  was  expedient  that  she  should  often  be  oppressed 
and  afflicted,  that  her  statesmen  might  become  more 
wary  and  wise,  for  procuring  that  greatness  which 
fates  had  decreed  to  accomplish  by  them  : "  wherefore, 
that  all  these  might  take  place,  the  fates  {which,  as  he 
grants,  use  means  convenient  for  effecting  their  pur- 
pose) "  had  put  Camillus  to  exile,  not  to  death  j  suffered 
the  city  to  be  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  not  the  Capitol ; 
and  that  the  city  might  be  taken  with  less  ado, 
,ey  had  likewise  ordained  that  the  greatest  part  of 
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K  He  coiiclndea  :  Cum  urbi 
Rom*E  titiita  imperii  magnitiido 
fatalis  esset ;  opprimt  ac  vehe" 
meiiti^inie  afiligi  earn  oportult, 
ut  deincpps  cnutior  prudenlior- 
que  fier^t.  aJ  tatitam  imperii  mo- 
lem  ncquirenilatn  :  deleri  tanien 
plane  non  debuit.  Itaque  ut 
omDia  hsc  itQ  auecedercnt,  fata 
C&TnilJum  in  exiliuui  tnisGre,  non 
necaverunt,  urbcm  a  Gallia  per- 
misAreoccupari,  non  Capitolium  : 

que  coaimodiu&  occUpiLri  urbs 


posset,  effecere,  ut  major  exercj- 
tus  pars  ex  priclio  non  Romani, 
set!  Veios  fugeret,  Et  (lit  om- 
nia  tino  quasi  fa8c6  coDipreiien- 
(1am)  effecerunt,  (it  ad  averttlv-> 
dum  a  rcpubliei  tnntam  malorum 
moltiin,  nihil  a  populo  Romano 
pnidenter  aapienterque  fieret : 
ad  defend  en  dum  Capitolium  et 
reoupei-andam  urbiein  jam  captam 
omnia  couiuioili^tme  instructs 
ejwent, — Diaput.  Nic.Machiarel. 
lib,  2.  cap.  29. 


Fruitlessnesi  ofMmhmvel'n  Jphortsm 
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the  Roman  army,  beiiig  discomfited  by  the  Gauli 
should  not  retire  to  Rome,  but  fly  to  Veios,  To  kuU*' 
up  all"  (as  he  speaks)  "  in  a  bundle,  it  was  the  ordi- 
Sa9 nance  of  fates  that  the  Romans  should  for  this  turn 
use  neither  their  wonted  wit  nor  discretion  for  averting 
the  evils  which  befell  them^  and  yet  have  all  things 
made  ready  to  their  hands  for  defending  the  Capitol 
and  recovering  of  the  city.  By  the  forecast  of  fates, 
not  of  the  Romans;,  it  was  that  exiled  Camillus,  who 
was  no  way  guilty  of  the  wrongs  which  the  senate 
had  done  unto  the  Gauls,  no  way  obnoxious  unto 
them,  but  free  from  all  obligements,  should  be  at 
Ardea  with  one  army,  and  expected  at  Veios  by 
another,  that  they  might  with  joint  forces  assault  tli<; 
Gauls  when  they  least  expected,  and  so  recover  the 
city*" 

8,  Had  Machiavel  told  us  what  he  meant  hyjhfe  or 
JbrtuneyWe  might  either  quickly  agree  with  him  or  easily 
confute  him,  as  disagreeing  most  from  himself:  what- 
soever he  meant  by  them,  it  had  been  a  point  of  honesty 
in  him  to  have  craved  pardon  of  Plutarch  for  contra- 
dicting him  in  the  former  discourse,  seeing  he  bor- 
roweth  Plutarch's  own  language  in  this  comment  «f 
Rome's  surprisal  by  the  Gauls,  If  Machiavel  byjhtef 
or  Jhrtune  understand  some  branch  of  God's  decree  or 
providence,  mejttelil  teneat,  Ungttam  corrigat.  Fqr 
though  he  comment  upon  a  heathen  writer,  it  wouW 
no  way  misbeseeni  him  sometime  so  to  speak  as  men 
might  suspect  him  to  be  a  Christian.  But  not  to 
question  in  what  signification  he  used  the  wurdsy«/« 
or  fortune^  the  real  attributes  which  he  gives  to  fate 
or  fortune  cannot  belong  to  any  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  save  only  to  the  only  wise  invisible  God,  for  who 
can  blind  the  minds  of  men,  of  such  politic  wise  men  as 
the  Romans  were,  save  only  he  who  made  our  souk, 
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and  giveth  wisdom  to  whom  he  pleaseth  ?  who  can 
make  choice  of  excellent  spirits  for  nmnaging  human 
affairs  present,  or  entertain  occasions  offered  for  great 
achievaiioes  ?  who  again  ciiii  deprive  such  men  (men 
so  qualitied  as  MachiaveL  would  have  them)  of  life, 
depose  thern  from  their  dignities,  or  so  abate  their 
strength,  as  they  shall  not  be  able  to  make  resistance 
when  evils  are  determined  ?  That  Power  only  can  do 
all  these  which  knoweth  all  things,  worketh  all  things, 
detennjues  alt  things,  ruleth  all  things.  Yet  all  these 
attributes  here  specified  hath  Machiavel  bestowed  oa 
fate.  Either  was  this  man  stncken  with  heathenish 
blindness  for  detaining  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
or  else  iu  seeing  thus  far  into  events  in  his  judgment 
fata],  he  might  have  Been  God's  providence  ruling  in 
them,  and  disposing  of  all  human  affairs  whatsoever. 
The  like  contemplation  of  fatal  or  fortunate  events 
led  Cominfeus,  a  man  as  well  seen  iu  matters  of  state 
as  Machiavel  was,  unto  a  distinct  view  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence, as  shall  be  shewed  hereafter  ^  Whatsoever 
effect  these  observations  wrought  in  Machiavel,  the 
perusal  of  them  will  lift  up  the  Christian  reader's 
heart  to  sing  with  Daniel :  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
Godjhr  ever  and  ever:  for  wisdom  ami  might  are  his. 
Me  changetk  the  times  and  seasons :  he  giveth  wisdom 
ufito  the  icise,  and  knowiedge  to  them  that  know 
unelerstuttding^ 

9-  But  though  we  could  make  this  or  the  like  ortho- 
doxal  construction  of  Machtavel's  meaning  in  this 
discourse,  though  fate  and  fuitune  in  his  language 
were  the  same  that  God*8  providence  is  in  ours,  yet 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  this  his  doctrine  would 
neither  be  consonant  to  his  own  principles  elsewhere 
delivered  nor  to  the  eternal  truth ;    Hoc  unum  jyro- 

»  See  chiip.  39.  porag.  3. 
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nunciaho  de  forfuntc  virihus  et  Jiiti  necessitate^  quod 
kisiorlas  otnnis  generis  perairreuti  facile  apparehiu 
homines  J'aii  necessitutem  evitare  non  po.sse :  sed 
JacUioreiH  eventum  its,  qnts  ab  eo  impendent,  efficcre, 
eumque  promovere ;  adcoque  parcarum  ielas  f€xere^ 
non  retexere,  attt  rnmpere.  Quod  etsi  Ha  se  kabeat, 
330  W'>'*  decel  tamen,  ut  aftimiim  ahjiciamns^  JiOr^quc  plane 
conimittamus  Jhio  ;  sed^  quacutique  J'ortnna  asfjirante, 
bene  speremus^  dUigenter  prudenterque  rebus  nostm 
provideajiius :  quod  Jittorum  m^  et  rationes  produ- 
eendorum  (^ffectunm  obscuriores  Mnt,  qnam  ttt  a  nolm 
irttelligi  queant.  Macliiavel.  lib,  2.  cap.  29-  "  WTiflt 
great  matter  is  this,  which  is  so  plainly  written  in 
histories  of  every  kind  as  he  that  runs  may  read  it?' 
His  resolution  is  this*  that  "  men  cannot  avoid  the 
necessity  of  fate^  but  rather  facilitate  the  events  by  it 
decreed :  so  unable  are  they  to  undo  the  contrivances 
or  contextures  of  destiny,  that  by  how  much  the  more 
they  strug-gle  with  them,  they  weave  and  knjt  them 
faster."  But  shall  state-pilots  for  this  reason  strike  sail 
to  fortune,  and  suffer  the  world  to  float  ivhither  fates 
do  drive  it?  ^'  No,  rather  bear  out  against  all  blasts  of 
chance,  because  the  ways  of  fate,  and  manner  how  it 
brings  its  matter  about,  are  so  obscure  that  no  wit  of 
man  can  discern  them/'  But  what  boots  it  us  to  know 
the  ways  of  fates  to  be  so  obscure,  tJiat  they  cannot 
be  known,  if  neither  known  nor  unknown  they  can  be 
avoided  ?  It  would  inspire  our  endeavours  witii  grer»ter 
alacrity,  and  our  eiideavoura  would  be  blessed  with 
better  success,  were  we  taught  (as  the  truth  is)  that 
such  events  as  politicians  term  Jatal  are  in  thtir 
nature  alterable,  though  not  by  us  or  by  any  human 
skill  or  policy^  yet  by  him  whose  almighty  aid  is 
always  ready  for  us,  so  we  seek  it  with  due  humility. 
But  Machiavel  (if  I   mistake  him   not)  was  once  of 
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opinion  that  fates  and  fortune  interpose  their  authority 
only  in  some  more  principal  human  affairs;  he  acknow- 
leilgeth  no  general  providence  over  all.  The  general 
maxim  whence  he  falsely  derives  his  fruitless  inference 
is,  *  that  God's  decree'  (whereof  fates  good  or  bad  are 
necessary  branches)  '  is  altogether  immutable/  The  most 
necessary^  immediate,  and  most  useful  consequent  of 
which  truth  is  this ;  As  long  as  the  parties  against 
whom  he  decrees  evil  continue  the  same,  the  evil 
decreed  is  as  immutable  as  his  decree,  and  men  by- 
seeking  to  avoid  it  by  their  wit  or  strength  do  draw  it 
more  speedily  or  more  heavily  upon  them.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  human  power  should  not  be  foiled 
whilst  it  opposeth  itself  against  oranipoteney,  or  the 
devices  of  human  wisdom  not  be  defeated  whilst  they 
counterplot  wisdom  infinite.  But  though  in  the 
Almighty  or  iu  his  decree  there  be  no  shadow  of  change, 
yetj  as  Daniel  speaks,  he  changeth  times  and  seasons ; 
and  in  that  his  mercy  is  immutable,  lie  is  always  ready 
to  repent  him  of  the  evils  forethreatened,  when  men 
repent  them  of  the  evil  for  which  he  threateneth  them. 
Or,  in  terms  perhaps  more  proper^,  it  is  one  essential 
part  of  his  immutable  decree^  to  alter  the  events  de- 
creed or  foresignified  (be  they  good  or  bad)  according 
as  men  alter  their  minds  for  better  or  worse.  But  how 
fates  are  invited  or  may  be  avoided,  we  are  to  speak 
more  particularly  liereafter. 

10.  The  very  instance  whence  Machiavel  framed  his 
foremen tioned  aphorism  will  be  a  fit  example  for  illus- 
trating our  present  rule.  The  Romans  (as  he  observes) 
were  usually  most  religious  observers  of  the  law  of 
nations^  and  whilst  they  continued  thus  God's  blessings 
did  rest  upon  their  policies ;  but  at  the  time  wlien  the 
Gauls  invaded  Italy,  tlie  Fabii,  being  sent  ambassadors 
a  treaty  of  peace,  unadvisedly  put  on  the  girdle  of 
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war,  and  slew  a  standardbearer  of  the  Gauls  id  defeuce 
and  quarrel  of  the  Clusiiii,  betwixt  whom  they  should 
have  beeu  indifferent  arbiti-ators.  And,  instead  of  just 
punishment  (which  by  the  law  of  nations  was^  to  have 
been  delivered  up  unto  the  enemies  whom  they  had 
231  wronged),  the  Romans  did  grace  them  with  the  office 
of  tribunes  at  their  return^  and  appointed  them  ebief 
managers  of  that  war  with  the  Gauls  which  their 
insolency  had  provoked'^.  The  guccesa  whereof  waa 
Buch  as  the  Israelites  had  before  Achan's  sacnl^e  was 
punished  by  Joshua.  Rome's  present  calamity  had 
spread  much  further,  if  the  whole  state  had  been  as 
deeply  infected  with  this  foul  crime  as  the  whole 
senate  and  people  then  resident  at  Rome  were :  Sed 
VeioSj  hahitante  Camiiio,  illk  Roma  Jitit :  inasmuch 
as  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Roman  estate  did  then 
reside  in  the  exiled  Camilius  and  his  company,  (who 
had  suffered  much  wrong  from  the  Romans,  but  had 
done  none  unto  the  Gauls^)  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
raise  up  his  spirit  to  rescue  the  city  from  their  tyranny, 
who  would  have  revenged  the  offence  comraitte<l  with 
greater  severity  than  his  eternal  equity  had  appointed 
for  this  time»  wherein  Rome's  iniquity  was  not  fully 
ripe  for  utter  destruction. 

11.  To  do  jnstice,  though  to  a  public  enemy,  is  a 
fundamental  rule  of  prophetical  and  CbristiaD  policy, 
whereto   Machiavel  hath    one  and   Plutarch  another 


^  ImprjDiis  jgitur  habenda  ra- 
tio e^t  eartim  reruui,  qu»!  futo 
ipso,  seu  astromm  inllusu,  eve- 
nire  videntur ;  et  quibus  ut  re- 
Histamus,  fot-ttinit  doa  permittit. 
Quaruni  exemplum  ^luciilt^titi^ai- 
nium  esE  id,  quod  populus.  Roiua- 
nus  in  clode  Gallica  accepit. 
Nam  cum  fatis  urgentibus,  taut* 
moles  mali  iustaret :  primum  oc- 


casianem  ad  illam  accelerundam 
dedemnt  trea  Fiibii,  l^gati.  qui 
cum  asere  debuiasent  de  pace 
inter  Cluamos  et  Gallos.  cimtrt 
jua  gentiuin/iiro  Cluainis  aJver* 
BUS  Gnllos  preeUo  decertariuii: 
atque  ita  Gallorum  ii-umA  dver- 
suH  populum  RotUHDUin  prov'oea- 
runt,'— Machiftvel.  Jib,  3.  cap.  29. 
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discourse  very  pertinent.  Thus  to  do  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  GJod,  without  whose  special 
direction  and  benediction  the  practice  of  most  approved 
rules  of  policy  proves  more  fruitless,  if  not  more  dan- 
gerous to  great  estates,  than  choicest  receipts  do  to 
illiterate  or  ordinary  patients,  being  administered 
without  the  physician*8  advice  or  prescript^.  To  a 
patient  demanding  why  the  same  medicine  which  had 
once  done  him  much  good  did  at  the  second  time  do 
him  harm,  Vindicianus,  a  learned  physician  in  St. 
Augustine's  time,  answered,  **  Because  at  the  6rst  time, 
I  gave  it  you ;  you  took  it  the  second  time  yourself, 
being  of  that  age  in  which  I  would  not  have  given  it." 
Now  as  diversity  of  times,  alteration  of  humours  or 
constitution  of  men's  bodies,  may  cause  the  selfsame 
medicine  which  at  some  times  brought  health,  at  an- 
other time  to  bring  forth  death  or  dangerous  sickness 
to  one  and  the  selfsame  body;  so  may  kingdoms, 
whether  for  form  or  government  the  same  or  different, 
be  speedily  overthrown  by  following  that  method  of 
reformation,  or  the  selfsame  rules  of  policy,  by  which 
most  states  formerly  have  been  preserved.  He  that 
changeth  times  and  seasons,  disposeth  the  concurrents, 
or  dissolveth  the  combination  of  occurrent  circum- 
stances or  opportunities,  must  give  his  approbation  or 

c  Magnus  ille  nostrorum  tem-  acceptus  es.  quia  ego  non  jusai : 

pommMedicusVindicianusiCOD-  ut  omnea  qui  audissent,  parum- 

snltua  a  quodam ;  dolori  ejus  ad-  que  hominem  nossent,  non  eum 

hiberi   jnssit,  quod  in   tempore  arte  medicinal!  fidere,  sed  nescio 

congmere  videbatur :  adhibitum  qua    illicita  potentia    putarent. 

auiitaa  consecuta  est.     Deinde,  Unde,  qnum  asset  a  quibusdam 

poit  annoa  aliquot  eadem  rursus  postea  stupentibus  interrc^tus, 

corporis    causa    commotns,   hoc  aperuit  quod  non  intellexerant, 

id^  ille  jratarit  adhibendum :  videlicet  illi  eetati  jam  non  hoc 

adhibitum  vertit  in  pejus.    Mi-  se    fuisse    jussurum.— August. 

ratas^recurritadMedicum,  indi-  Epist.  (5.)  138.  torn,  ii.411.  £. 

cat  Cactnm  :  at  ille,  ut  erat  acer-  ad  Marcellinum. 
rimus,  ita  respondit ;  Ideo  male 
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allowance  before  any  contrivance  of  man  csn  be 
effectual.  He  is  the  supreme  Physician  of  men's  souls, 
the  Preserver  of  states  and  kingdoms.  The  greatest 
statesmen  are  at  the  best  but  his  chirurgeons,  or  his 
apothecaries;  and  if  they  adventure  upon  any  difficult 
cure  without  consulting  him»  the  same  hand  which 
healed  this  year  may  wound  the  next,  the  same  receipt 
which  gave  life  to-day  may  kill  to-morrow.  Prom 
these  collections  Machiavel,  so  he  would  be  constant 
tmto  himselfj  cannot  vary, 

12,  The  diversity  of  fortune,  much  furthering  some 
SSaand  crossing  others'*,  he  derives  from  these  originals: 
"  As  there  be  divers  kinds  of  proceedings  in  managing 
the  affairs  of  peace  or  war,  with  whose  diversities  the 
dispositions  of  men,  by  nature  or  cuHtom  much  differ- 
ent, suit,  some  with  one,  some  with  another;  so  have 
different  times  their  seasons  and  opportunities.  Some 
times  require  quick  dispatch,  others  delay  of  busi- 
nesses; some  businesses  speedy  execution,  others  ma- 
turity of  constxltation  and  long  forecast."  Now  seeing 
no  one  man  is  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  proceeding^,  nor 
no  one  kind  of  proceeding  can  befit  all  or  most  times, 
but  all  have  their  limits^  which  without  error  or 
danger  they  cannot  transgress ;  hence  it  is  that  those 
men  least  errj  and  become  most  fortunate  in  their 
achievements,  which  have  the  hap  to  be  employed  in 
such  times  and  seasons  as  best  agree  with  their  natural 
and  accustomed  manner  of  projecting.  State-fortune 
then,  by  Machjavel's  conclusion,  is  no  bastard  brood,  no 


'1  Diim  saspe  multumque  ipse 
niectitn  cogito  de  fortunoe  diver* 
sitate  qua!  ulua  aecundam,  alits 
adversam  ne  in  «!oruia  uctioni- 
bits,  iiistiCuti&que  exbibet;  banc 
ejus  cauBELin  in^'eniEfie  Tuihi  vi- 

dear»  quod  ut  dlivfrsi  aunt  ngendi     MacbiaveK     lib*  3.    rap.  9. 
Biudi,  aim  atqtie  ahis  bomitiibus     initio. 


consueti  ac  naturale?  ;  its  flli' 
atque  atiae  sunt  tcmporum  r^tJO' 
nes,  occasion esque.  Quidani  ia 
rebus  gerendis,  administnuidii- 
que  ferocia  qiisdam  utuntur.  et 
omnia  cum    irapetu   a^nt,  he. 
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fatherless  brat,  but  (he  true  and  legitimate  offspring  of 
time,  Atly  matebed  with  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
experienced  practicks.  Oq  the  contrary,  public  misfor- 
tune or  ill  success  is  the  natural  issue  of  men's  endea- 
vours when  they  are  undertaken  in  an  un6t  time. 
The  only  question  then  remaining  is,  whether  there 
be  any,  or  if  any,  who  is,  the  chief  author  of  all  fit 
matches  or  disagreements  between  the  several  dispo- 
sitions of  men  and  the  opportunities  of  times?  It  ia  a 
point  unquestionable,  that  the  prime  author  of  such 
watches  is  the  first  author  of  all  success,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  io  human  aflaii-s.  The  greatest  amongst  the  sons 
of  men  cannot  command  what  opportunities  they 
please,  but  must  be  content  with  such  as  time  affords 
them ;  nor  are  the  wisest  of  men  always  able  to  make 
choice  of  the  best  which  time  presents.  Time  likewise, 
though  thus  affording  opportunities,  cannot  appoint 
the  men  that  are  most  fit  to  entertain  them-  So  that 
neither  is  time  the  fountain  or  author,  nor  can  men  be 
their  own  carvers  of  good  success.  Doth  this  office 
then  belong  to  goddess  Fortune  ?  If  she  could  see  this, 
she  might  see  all  things,  and  were  no  longer  to  be 
reputed  fortune;  wisdom  and  providence  should  be 
her  titles.  It  is  that  wisdom  by  which  all  things  were 
made  which  disposeth  their  operations.  It  is  that  pro- 
vidence which  was  before  all  times  that  dispenseth  the 
times  and  opportunities  that  are*  These  sit  supreme 
scrutators  in  consultations  of  state,  and  have  more 
casting  voices  than  the  world  takes  notice  of.  They 
secretly  sway  every  election  ;  other  suffragants  may 
freely  declare  their  opinions  and  vent  their  breath, 
which  these  tune  and  moderate  as  they  please. 

13.  That  we  may  descend  to  Machiavers  instance; 
the  Romans  appointed  no  general  without  public  con- 
_siiltalion.  Whether FabiusMaximuswere  chosen  general 
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by  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate,  or  with  difficulty 
and  contradiction,  we  have  not  observed,  or  do  not 
remeiuber.  Even  such  as  were  most  forward  or 
factious  for  him,  did  little  think  bow  well  his  peculiar 
temper  did  suit  with  the  opportunity  of  those  times 
wherein  he  was  appointed  to  cope  with  Hannibal. 
The  common  rumours  which  run  of  him  throughout 
Rome  argue  a  general  dislike  of  his  proceedings;  if 
lingering  might  in  their  censures  be  called  proceedings 
rather  than  cowardly  delay  or  detrectation.  The  best 
proof  he  gave  for  a  long  time  of  his  courage*  was  his 
constant  contempt  of  otht*rs'  censures,  ®But  after  the 
event  did  as  far  surpass  their  hopes  of  his  slow  pro* 
ceedings  as  these  had  come  short  of  their  first  ex- 
pectations, their  note  was  changed,  Fabius  was  notr 
SaSthe  only  man^,  and  (as  some  of  them  make  him)  more 
than  a  man ;  in  common  esteem «  the  only  author  of 
their  city's  preservation.  Howbeit,  to  such  as  can 
resolve  effects  into  their  prime  and  native  eauseSj 
children  might  more  justly  be  fathered  upon  the 
woman  that  bears  them,  than  this  joyful  issue  which 
was  brought  forth  by  his  lingering  can  be  upon  hh 
forecast  or  wisdom.  For  this  cunctation,  of  which  the 
peculiar  opportunitira  of  these  times  begat  good  suc- 
cess, was  to  Fabius   (as  Machiavel  well  observes'^)  a 


c  Non.   ponebat    enim    rumnrea 

ante  saJutcm. 
^  Unus   homo  nobis   cunctandd 

restituit  rem. — Eitnius. 
S  Sed  mens  humana  major  ;  nee 

tela  nee  enses 
Nee  fortea  ispectabat  equoB.   Tot 

millin  contra 
Poenorum    invietumqne   duecui, 

tot  in  agmina,  solus 
Ibatt  et  in  lese  cuncta  arma  vi. 

rosque  gerebat. 

Silius  Italicus,  1.  7.  v.  5. 


*>  Neque  Fabius  sua  cuncto- 
tioueiuUa  conimodiori  temponim 
octrasiout^  uti  potuit,  quam  ills 
ipsit :  ciitn  tatiien  naturalis  estct 
id  Fabto  ilia  cuxictatiD,  noa  cx 
present!  tempornm  statu  sumpta. 
Id  enim  vel  eo  i  p<^  sntis  declan- 
vit,  quod  cum  Scipio  in  Afrieam 
post&a  nd  conficiendum  belluni 
trajicere  vellet ;  Fabius  ei  vebe- 
tnenter  resistebat,  et  oinaihiu 
modis  JDipedire  conalratur ;  uC 
qui  naturasua  magisad  cunctiit^ 
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disposition  natural :  he  could  not  have  changed  with 
the  times,  nor  fashioned  himself  to  mew  occasions.  He 
had  held  the  same  bias  still,  though  on  another  much 
different  ground :  and  so  might  he  well  have  lost  his 
late  purchased  fame»  and  Rome  her  prize,  unless  there 
bad  been  more  skill  used  in  playing  the  game  than 
the  supposed  Roman  gamesters  practised.  As  suppose 
Fabius  had  been  sent  to  have  bid  Hannibal  play  in 
Africk,  and  Scipio  appoitited  to  keep  the  goal  in  Italy; 
Rome  and  Carthage,  by  the  misplacing  of  these  two 
men^  might  have  changed  fates  and  fortunes.  Rome 
in  all  likelihood  had  been  taken  when  Fabius  saved  it ; 
and  Carthage  enriched  with  Roman  spoils  at  the  time 
when  Scipio  ransacked  it.  Rome  could  not  have  found 
a  surer  buckler  to  bear  off  Hannibal's  blows  in  Italy 
than  lingering  Fabius,  nor  a  fitter  sword  to  beat  him 
in  liis  native  soil  than  forward  Scipio ;  and  yet  was 
Fabius  the  moat  forward  man  to  oppose  Scipio's  expe- 
dition into  Airick ;  and  it  may  be  some  of  Seipio^s 
friends  had  bandied  as  earnestly  against  Fabius. 
Either  of  thera  liked  his  own  course  best;  if  haply 
either  liked  any  other  besides.  Neither  of  them  knew 
what  temper  was  fittest  for  every  season ;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  the  wisdom  of  man  to  match  these  always 
aright»  because  albeit  the  temper  or  dispoBitions  of 


dum,  nrcemlaque  pra-sentia  perl- 
cula  ferretur,  quam  ad  alia  tna- 
jora  subeiinda.  Itnqiie  per  Fn- 
bium  non  stetit,  quo  minus  Pu- 
nicum  bellum  absolvi  tinirique 
non  posset,  quod  is  nun  anliriad- 
verteret  alia  jam  tempora  ess^t 
et  aliam  belli  gereudi  radonetn 
cornmodam  eiislefe.  Quod  si 
solus  reruDt  putitus  fuisii>&t,  vic- 
toriam  de  Carthajj;ineiisibus  ob- 
.tinere    nequivisset^    quud    belli 


gereiidi  rationed  tepipomtn  di- 
versitati  negciTiaaet  accommo- 
dore.  Scd  cum  in  ea  repulilica 
tot  essent  insignes  Iniperutures, 
ac  rei  militaris  pentissimi  homi- 
nes, voluit  fortuna,  ut  sicuti 
dlfficilibiis  i\\\n  teniptiribus  Fa- 
liiuB  bellum  susttneref  ac  peri- 
cula  arcere  ;  ita  pos,tea»  comtno- 
diori  rerum  statu,  Scipio  id 
conficere,  et  Tictoriam  obtiuere 
potuerit.^AIacbiavel.  3.  cap.  9. 
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men  did  never  alter,  yet  the  occasions  or  opportunities 
of  times  are  more  changeable  than  the  moon. 

14.  The  aphorism  which  Machiavel  gathers  from  the 
former  disaissions  is  not  so  false  as  imperfect ;  and  it 
is  this :  Seeing  different  times  require  different  manners 
of  proceedings,  and  state  agents  cannot  easily  change 
their  manner  whereto  they  have  been  most  accus- 
tomed ;  it  were  most  expedient  for  states  to  change 
their  agents,  that  their  several  dispositions  might  more 
exactly  suit  with  the  alterations  of  times  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  facility  of  observing  or  practising  this 
rule  in  aristocracies  is,  in  his  judgment,  one  special 
cause  why  that  kind  of  government  is  more  durable 
than  monarchical :  for  princes  will  hold  their  wonted 
ways,  they  will  not  change  their  resolutions,  much 
less  will  they  give  place  to  others  that  are  better  fitted 
for  entertaining  the  opportunities  or  change  of  times. 
Petrus  Soderinns',  a  man  for  his  moderation  and  wisdom 
fit  to  have  governed  au  empire,  did  (as  he  thinks) 
334overthrow  himself  and  the  Florentine  estate  by  con- 
tinuing hie  authority,  being  unable  to  put  off  his 
wonted  lenity  and  patience  in  times  requiring  austere 
imperious  reformation :  whereas  pope  Julius  the  Se- 
cond played  the  lion  all  his  time  with  the  fox's  luck ; 
the  more  he  was  cursed  for  his  impetuous  insolency, 
the  stronger  he  grew  :  no  thanks  to  him  or  his  wit, 
but  to  the  times,  which  had  they  changed  he  must 
have  fallen.  But  was  not  Septimius  Afer,  for  his 
native  severity,  as  well  fitted  to  the  impetuous  dispo- 


^  Fetrus  SodennuHt  cujus  alias 
etiotn  uif  Dtionem  fccimua,  natura 
humantl*  erat,  et  patientia,  sua 
multas  injuriBS  ferebat,  quse  res 
B^utflrifl  fuit  reip.  simul  atque 
ipsi  quomdiu  tempera  ctementio^ 
ra  fuere.     Sed  cum  temporum 


mutatione  ferrea  quaedam  ntu 
lidesset,  que@  aeveritatem  pobtu- 
Ittbat :  cktque  ille  a  con&ueta  suu 
patientia  et  boDitat^  discedefe 
□esciret,  i^em^tipaum  simuJ^  st- 
que  pattiam  peraJdlt.-— MachJaf- 
lib.  3.  cap.  9. 
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Bition  of  the  Roman  empire  when  he  undertook  it»  as 
any  medicine  can  be  to  the  malady  for  which  it  is  by 
art  prepared  ?  and  yet  his  practice,  though  exactly 
answering  to  Machjavel's  rules  of  reformation,  (here 
and  elsewhere  set  down,)  found  but  the  muuntebauk's 
success]  he  cured  some  present  mischiefs^  but  procured 
more  grievous,  secret,  and  more  permanent  inconveni- 
ences ;  the  barbarous  nations,  which  longed  most  for 
Rome's  destruction,  learned  the  use  and  art  of  making 
the  Romans*  weapons  and  artillery,  from  the  discon- 
tented exiles  which  his  severity  thrust  upon  them. 
Nor  did  Constantine  the  Great  (though  Leunclavius 
be  willing  to  prefer  the  uuBanctiiied  Zozimus  his  bill 
against  hlm^  to  Christian  princes)  half  so  much  weaken 
the  empire  by  his  largess  towards  the  Christiana, 
ns  Septimius  did  wound  it  by  seeking  to  restore,  or 
rather  to  intend,  the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline 
amongst  modern  dissolute  Romans.  Many  like  prac- 
tices in  the  issue  became  means  of  the  empire's  more 
speedy  dissolution ;  though  all  (as  far  as  the  eye  of 
policy  could  see)  most  convenient  for  the  present  sea- 
son; but  it  is  not  for  politicians  to  know  the  exact 
temper  of  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  his  own  ]>ower  as  cases  reserved  for  infinite 

^risdom, 

^  15,  Had  Rome,  in  the  days  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rtus,  stood  at  the  same  point  of  liking  with  God  as 
she  sometimes  had  done,  these  oversights  (as  it  pleasetb 
posterity  now  to  censure  them)  of  Constantine  and 
Septimius,  with  infinite  other  particulars  of  like  nature 
falling  out  before  and  after  them,  should  have  added 
much  to  the  measure  of  her  wonted  prosperity ;  but 
being  now  declined  from  God's  favour  to  the  aspect 
of  bia  justice,  all  conspire  against  her,  and  her  best 
supporters  become  stumblingblocks,  to  cause  her  to  fall. 
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And  although  it  had  been  possible  for  the  severaJ  suc- 
cessions of  her  ancitent  and  choicest  senators  to  have 
been  assembled  together  in  council  for   her  good,  yet 
what  possibility  was  there  left  to  prevent  the  combi- 
nation of  second  causes  secretly  couspiriiig  her  destruc- 
tion, wheuas  the   unavoidable  misehaitces   of  nations, 
which  they  knew  not,  even  the  disastera  of  her  ene- 
mies, became  confederates  with  domestic  miscarriages 
to  work  her  rai&chief.     If  we  consider  only  the  visible 
causes,  or  means  observable,  by  which  this  mighty 
empire  came  to  miserable  ruin,  not  all  the  oversights 
committed  by  any  one,  though  the  very  worst,  of  all 
her  governors  or  counsellors,  not  all  the  devices  of  any 
one  nation  or  common  enemy,  did  sow  the  seeds  of  &o 
rnuch  evil  and  mishap  as  befell  her  from  one  example 
of  severity,  unseasonably  practised  by  the  ''king  of 
Goths  upon  a  wicked   woman   that  sought  to  cover 
her  adultery   by  her  abused  husband's  blood.     The 
fact  indeed  deserved  the  height  of  princely  indignatioD, 
and  more  than  an  ordinary  death ;  but  to  pull  her  in 
pieces  with  horses  (as  Hermanarjcbus  commanded)  was 
so  indignly  taken  by  her  brethren,  that  in  reveiige 
they  killed  this  grave  and  ancient  king,    by  whose 
wisdom  and   authority  the   Goths    had   been    able  so 
well   to   have   matched   the    Huns,    as   the   Romans 
might  have    stood    as   arbitrators    to   moderate    the 
£35  quarrel  as  they  saw  fit,  or  to  have  divided  the  prey. 
But   the   Goths,    being   suddenly   deprived    of    their 
governor  in  the  very  nick  when  the  war  was  beguiii 
left  their  habitation  to  the  Huns,  and  (upon  protes- 
tations of  more  than  ordinary  fidelity  and  good  ser- 
vice)  got  to   be  admitted   as  natural  subjects  within 
the  empire,  which  by  this  means  became  exposed  to  a 
double  mischief.     It  hath  the  Huns  as  near,  but  more 
^  Bonfin.  lib.  a.  dec.  t. 
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insolent  and  noisome  neighbours,  them  the  Gotha 
had  been;  and  through  the  folly  and  greediness  of 
the  imperial  officers,  the  Goth  in  short  time,  of  a 
former  open  enemy,  became  a  treacherous  friend.  The 
Romans  nursed  this  young  snake  in  their  bosom,  after 
such  an  unpleasant  and  untowardly  fashion,  as  they 
might  be  sure  he  would  be  ready  to  use  his  sting 
when  God  should  send  him  one.  And  albeit  the  Goth 
and  Hun  did  naturally  worse  agree  than  the  toad 
and  spider  ;  yet  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  God's 
justice  upon  the  Roman  empire,  they  bold  this  exact 
subordination,  that  wheresoever  the  one  had  brolien 
skin,  the  other  was  ready  to  infuse  his  poison ;  the 
one  always  ready  to  enlarge  the  wounds  which  the 
other  had  made,  before  they  dosed.  Howbeit,  when 
both  these  enemies  had  done  the  worst  to  Rome  that 
they  intended,  (for  both  of  them  had  power,  in  respect 
of  any  help  that  man  could  make,  to  do  her  as  much 
harm  as  they  listed^)  yet  the  prophet's  speech  con- 
cerning Israel  was  remarkably  true  of  her,  Perdith 
tua  ex  te  O  Roma,  Rome's  destruction  was  from  her- 
self. Her  very  enemies  would  have  healed  her,  but, 
Babylon-like,  she  would  not  be  healed.  Alaricus  the 
Goth  had  taken  the  city,  but  made  conscience  of  de- 
facing it :  he  spared  the  supplicants  for  the  temple's 
sake.  Attilas  was  kindly  entreated  by  pope  Leo  not 
to  visit  it ;  the  rather  thereto  persuaded  because  God 
had  visited  Alaricus  for  polluting  it.  It  was  the  cry 
of  the  noble  Aetius's  blood  treacherously  shed,  not 
by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  at  the 
instigation  of  Maximus,  which  did  solicit  Gensericus 
king  of  Vandals  to  come  out  of  Africk  to  visit  Ronie, 
now  sunk  bo  low  by  Aetius's  fall,  that  she  could  never 
be  raised  again. 

16.  The  coucateuation  of  sinister  fates,  that  is,  (in 
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better  language,)  tbe  combination  of  second  causes 
designed  by  God  for  the  execution  of  his  consequent 
will  upon  the  Rotnan  empire,  is  in  this  case  so  preg- 
nant, that  I  cannot  make  a  fitter  close  of  this  dif;coui*se 
than  by  relating  the  historical  circumstances,  occa- 
sion, and  consequence,  of  Aetius's  death.  Maximus,  a 
Roman  senator,  and  pi'incii»al  favourite  of  Valentinian 
the  emperor',  sporting  with  him  on  a  lime  in  his 
palace,  chanced  to  leave  his  ring  behind ;  tbe  emperor 
by  this  token  invites  MaximusV  lady  to  come  and 
visit  his  empress  Eudoxia,  his  intention  being  to  visit 
her  in  such  a  manner  as  was  no  way  pleasing  to  her, 
but  most  displeasing  to  her  husband,  unto  whom  she 
disclosed  their  joint  wrong  and  her  special  grief.  The 
indignity  of  the  fact  (being  done  by  so  dear  a  friend  as 
he  supposed  Valentinian  was)  made  so  deep  impres- 
sion in  his  heart,  that  an  ordinary  revenge  could  not 
suffice ;  the  emperor's  life  seemed  too  small  a  recom- 
pense without  hopes  of  succeeding  him,  and  his  hopes 
of  succession  (he  saw)  were  but  vain*  if  Aetius  should 
survive  Valentinian.  Maximus  therefore,  smoothly 
dissembling  his  discontent  for  t!ie  present,  persuades 
the  emperor  that  Aetius  was  too  potent  in  the  opiaioa 
of  the  state,  and  become  more  popular  than  before,  by 
the  happy  success  of  his  late  employment  against 
Attilas,  the  common  enemy  and  terror  of  Christen- 
S36dom  "*,  The  emperor's  weakness  is  easily  wrought  to 
put  Aetius  to  deaths  which,  as  one  observes,  was  in 
effect  to  cut  off  his  own  right  hand  with  hia  left,  and 
to  expose  himself  to  public  hatred  and  danger  without 
a  defendant.  Tbrasilas,  a  centurion  to  Aetius,  know- 
ing his  general's  loyalty  and  iunocency,  in  revenge 
of  his  undeserved  death  kills  Valentinian ;  and  Max- 

1  Vide  Procop,  lib,  3.  de  Bellu  Vaiidalico. 
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ua,  not  coutent  to  usurp  the  empire  unless  he  m:gbt 
have  the  empress  Eudoxia  iuto  the  bargain,  abuseth 
her  as  Valentinian  bad  done  his  lady.  Eudoxia, 
more  impatient  than  Maximus*s  wife  had  beenj  solicita 
Gensericus,  kiag  of  the  Vandals^  to  revenge  her  hus- 
band's death  and  her  wrongs.  In  the  execution  of 
God's  will  or  wrath  upon  Maxinius",  the  Romans 
prevent  him,  for  they  stone  hitn  to  death  ;  but  could 
not  prevent  the  ransacking  of  the  city  by  himi  and  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  for  those 
imperial  titles  which  some  afterwards  took  upon  them, 
these  were  but  as  ominous  formalities,  for  the  more 
legal  resigning  up  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  strangers,  as  Momillus,  surnanicd  Augustu- 
lus,  (the  last  of  Italian  blood  which  bare  rule  in  Rome,) 
did  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns,  the  relit-ks  of 
Attilas's  race,  their  inveterate  enemies,  whose  rage  and 
cruelty,  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  strength^ 
had  been  broken  by  Aetius's  valour.  As  the  Roman 
rulers  and  senate  had  done  to  him,  so  hath  the  Lord 
,ow  done  to  them. 
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ifhjji  God  is  called  ihe  Lord  of  Hosts,  or  the  Lord  mighty  ip 
Battle,     Of  his  special  Providence  in  managing  Ifurs^ 

P  1.  Albeit  the  sole  authority  of  scripture,  without 
the  assignment  of  any  reason,  be  a  warrant  all  sutS- 
cient  for  us  to  enstyle  our  God  t/te  Lord  of  hosts ; 
yet  why  he  is  so  often  in  scripture  thus  enstyled,  as 
by  a  most  special  and  peculiar  attribute,  these  reasons 
may  without  offence  be  given.  His  peculiar  hand  is 
ia   any   subject  of  human   contemplation   more 

ViAti  Bonfiii.  Ltb.  7.  dec.  1.  et  NJcepb.  lib.  15;.  Hist.  Eccles. 
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conspicuous  than  in  the  managing  of  wars.  "WTiy  it 
should  be  more  conspicuous  in  this  than  in  other 
businesses,  wherein  men  are  much  employed,  the  rea- 
son is  plain ;  for  contingencies  are  nowhere  more 
ticklish  than  in  war,  nor  is  their  number  in  any  other 
subject  so  incomprehensible  to  the  wit  of  man.  It 
is  hard  to  use  wit  and  valour  both  at  once ;  hard  to 
spy  an  error  upon  the  first  eomniission  of  it;  harder 
to  redeem  the  time,  or  regain  opportunities  lost.  It 
is  a  gross  error  which  hatb  insinuated  itself  into  some 
politiuians'  thoughts»  if  we  may  judge  of  their  thoughts 
by  their  writings,  that  the  chances  which  may  fall  out 
contrary  to  warriors'  expectations  are  not  so  many  but 
that  they  may  be  forecast  or  numbered.  It  is  the 
politician's  error  likewise  (though  would  to  God  it 
were  his  alone  !)  to  think  all  occurrences,  which  are 
casual  in  respect  of  man,  to  be  from  the  first  occasions 
of  war  begun,  so  determined  by  him,  which  gives 
success  in  battle,  as  that  victory  must,  in  deed  aad 
truth,  (though  to  men  she  seem  not  so,)  incline  to 
one  party  more  than  to  the  other.  These  casualties 
of  war,  or  doubtful  inclinations  of  victory,  are  in  suc- 
cession infinite;  their  possibilities,  one  way  or  other, 
may  every  moment  increase  from  misdemeanours, 
237  either  of  them  which  fight  the  battles,  or  of  the  par- 
ties for  whom  they  fight :  the  fairest  probability  of 
good  success  may  be  abated  from  every  good  act  or 
reformation  of  the  adversary,  God's  eternal  freedom, 
either  in  determining  new  occurrences,  or  altering  tlie 
combinations  of  others  already  extant,  cannot  be  pre- 
judiced by  any  act  past.  He  hath  not  so  before  all 
time  decreed  them,  that  he  doth  not  still  decree  them  at 
his  pleasure,  as  well  during  all  the  time  of  war  and 
fight  as  before.     Ita  accidit  stcpenumero^,  utjortuna 
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ad  utrnmqne  vict»riam  transferat^  quo  helium  extra- 
haiut\  animosque  nunc  horum,  nunc  ilhrum  acceiidat: 
•*  So  it  oftentimes  falls  out,  that  fortune  makes  fair 
proiTer  of  victory  to  both  sides,  and  one  white  encou- 
rageth  this  party^  another  while  that,  by  which  means 
wars  are  usually  prolonged,"  Now  whatsoever  in  these 
cases  befalls  men,  either  beyond  their  expectation  or 
contrary  to  their  forecast,  is  counted  fortunate,  if  it  be 

ffor  their  good,  or  fatal,  if  it  be  for  their  harm.  Hence 
men,  not  only  of  most  accurate  book  learning  amongst 
the  Romans,  but  of  best  exjjerience  in  matters  of  war, 
have  given  more  to  fortune  than  bystanders  or  histo- 
rical relaters  usually  acknowledge  to  be  her  due. 

K  Had  Caesar*  upon  a  diligent  and  accurate  survey  of 
the  means  by  which  he  got  his  victories,  allotted  for- 
tune her  just  part  in  several,  or  told  us  truly  how  much 
fell  out  beyond  or  above  his  exijectation,  how  much 
just  according  to  his  reckoning;  the  world  (I  think) 
would  have  been  of  the  same  mind  with  Machiavel,  in 
his  fore  mentioned  p  contemplations  of  Rome's  aurprisal 
by  the  Gauls,  which  was,  that  the  most  victorious  do 
not  deserve  much  glory  either  for  Mit  or  valour,  nor 
the  conquered  much  dispraise  for  the  contrary  imper- 
fectionSj  seeing  fate  or  fortune  has  always  the  chief- 
est  stroke,  as  well  in  the  exaltation  of  the  one,  as  in  the 
dejection  of  the  other.    Notwithstanding,  it  is  no  part 

B  of  mine,  whatsoever  it  was  of  Machiavel's  meaning,  to 
have  any  man  deprived  of  that  commendation  which 
is  due  to  him  in  respect  of  other  men;  and  it  is  not 
the  least  title  unto  true  praise,  to  be  in  favour  with 
the  supreme  Disposer  of  martial  success.  In  respect  of 
bim,  the  victorious  have  no  cause  to  boast,  but  rather 
to  condemn  their  sloth  and  negligence,  iu  that  the 
Liit   of  their  success   was  no  better  than   usually  it 

p  Chap- 17.  sect.  7. 
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proves,  they  having  so  good  assistance,  and  sure  pledges 
of  Diviue  favour. 

2.  Wheresoever  Cicero,  Ceesar,  Vegetius,  or  other 
heathens  could  suspect  or  descry  the  secret  assistance 
of  fate  or  fortune,  specially  in  matters  more  remark- 
able, as  are  the  usual  consequents  of  u-ar;  there  we 
may  without  solecism  say  the  finger  of  the  I^rd  of 
hosts  did  work.  For  if  the  least  wound  that  is  given 
or  taken  tu  tight  do  not  make  itself,  but  is  made  bj 
the  vigilant  and  working  hand  of  man,  shall  not  the 
chief  stroke  or  sway  of  battle^  which  usually  falls  with- 
out warriors'  comprehension,  lead  us  to  a  direct,  a 
certain  and  positive  cause  ?  Now  if  this  cause  were 
otherways  unknown,  by  what  name  could  we  more 
properly  call  it,  than  by  the  Lord  of  hosts,  or  great 
Moderator  of  war. 

If  we  may  guess  at  God*s  working  in  all,  by  the 
manifestation  of  his  sfiecial  hand  in  some ;  I  ajn  per- 
suaded there  was  never  any  great  battle  fought  since 
the  world  began,  much  less  any  famous  war  accom- 
plished with  such  facility  or  speed,  but  that  if  it  had 
pleased  the  historians  to  express  all  circumstances  of 
special  moments,  or  could  the  reader  survey  &uch  as 
they  express  with  as  diligent  and  curious  eyes,  as  one 
artificer  will  another's  work  ;  the  consultations  of  their 
SB8  chief  managers,  and  the  executions  whiL'h  seem  to 
have  most  dependauce  on  them,  would  bear  no  better 
proportion  with  their  entire  success,  than  the  day- 
labourer's  work  doth  with  a  curious  edifice,  or  than  the 
pioneer's  pains  doth  with  the  defence  or  expugnation 
of  strong  forts  or  castles  :  and  yet  even  in  the  maturest 
deliljerations  or  most  exact  consultations  of  war,  re- 
lated by  ordinary  historians,  the  final  determination 
may  for  the  most  part  be  resolved  into  some  special 
Divine  instinct:  the  execution  of  that  which  men  by 
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such  instinct  determine  and  resolve  upon,  essentially 
depends  upon  the  disposition  of  God'n  peculiar  provi- 
dence, who  hath  an  authentic  negative  in  the  use  of 
every  means  which   men    make  choice  of,  albeit   in 

Vtising  them  he  admit  men  as  his  coworkers,  but  not  as 
sharers  in  production  of  the  principal  effect  or  end. 
He  alone  bestoweth  victory  where  he  pleaseth,  by  what 
means  or  whose  agency  he  pleaseth ;  but  not  always 
with    victory  success,   unless  such    as  be  his   agents 

■^or  instruments  in  the  execution  of  his  consequent  will 
"Upon  others  be  ready  to  do  his  antecedent  will  or 
pleasure  themselves, 

y  3.  This  is  a  subject  whose  fuller  explication  would 
require  a  lai^r  volume  than  this  whole  treatise  in  my 
intendment  shall  be.  I  will  therefore  instance  espe- 
cially in  one  battle  and  another  war  of  the  greatest 
consequences  that  the  histories  of  these  three  hundred 
years  past  present  unto  us.  The  first  shall  be  to  that 
fierce  and  violent  conHict  at  Grunwald,  between  Ja- 
gello,  or  Vladislaus,  king  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and 
the  Crucigeri,  or  knights  of  Prussia,  about  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred.  Should  a  politician  or 
soldier,  that  will  believe  no  more  than  he  sees  grounds 
for  out  of  his  own  art,  have  seen  the  mighty  prepara- 
tion and  courageous  resolution  of  both  parties^he  would 
haply  have  demanded  a  sign  of  God's  providence,  and 
said  in  his  heart, '  Let  us  see  either  of  these  two  armies 
take  flight  upon  a  conceited  noise  of  chariots  or 
horsemen,  or  an  imagination  of  an  army  not  really 
existent :  or  what  Gideon  is  he  now  alive^  that  dare 
adventure  on  the  weaker  of  them,  with  three  hundred 
tncn,  although  he  had  thrice  three  hundred  trumpeters 
to  encourage  them  ?*  We  will  not  therefore  press  any 
with  belief  of  miracles  in  these  latter  times,  but  rather 
ersuade  tliem  with  us  to  acknowledge  that  those  ex- 
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traoi'dinETy  manifestations  of  power  more  than  natural 
in  battles  fought  for  Israel  and  Judah  by  Gideon  or 
Samson,  by  the  angels,  by  the  host  of  heaven,  or  by 
inferior  elements,  were  not  more  pregnant  documents 
of  God's  imniedJate  hand  in  managing  wax-s,  nor  better 
proofs  of  his  just  title  to  be  the  Lord  of  hosts,  than 
the  contrivances  of  ordinary  causes  and  occurrences  in 
martial  affairs  of  moderate  times,  doth  or  might  afford 
to  all  such  as  rightly  survey  them.  To  make  a  mighty 
army  fall  by  the  free  and  unim  peached  exercise  of  their 
own  valour  and  strength,  can  be  no  less  wonderful  to 
unpartial  eyes,  than  to  scatter  them  by  fire  and  light- 
ning, than  to  beat  thetn  down  by  mighty  hailstones 
from  heaven  ;  to  cause  the  stronger  and  more  skilful 
in  war  to  faint,  without  diminishing  of  their  cuura^e 
and  strength^  is  no  less  the  Lord's  doing,  than  if  their 
hearts  had  been  surprised  with  a  panic  terror,  or  their 
arms  suddenly  deprived  of  life  and  motion,  as  Jero- 
boam's was.  Yet  this  was  the  ease  of  the  Prussian 
knights  of  the  crosSy  and  the  German  forces  which 
assisted  them  against  Jagello. 

4,  The  conduct  of  the  right  wing  of  Jagello^a  army, 
which  did  consist  of  Lithuanians,  was  commended  to 
his  brother  Vitoudus,  not  out  of  any  foresight  of  advan- 
Sagtage,  but  in  honour  of  bis  person,  or  of  that  nation; 
which  was  perhaps  an  oversight  in  point  of  war. 
However,  this  wing  was  fiercely  assaulted  by  the  oppo- 
site wing  of  the  German  army,  which  was  a  great  deal 
the  stronger,  especially  for  horsemen.  God  by  his 
secret"  providence  did  so  dispose  that  this  advantage 
should  redound  unto  their  greater  overthrow  ;  for  the 
Lithuanians,  being  the  far  weaker  part  of  Jagello's 
army,  both  for  want  of  skill  and  of  armour,  after  a 

furious  encounter,  fled   the  faster  j   and  the  German 

o  Vide  Varsevicii  paral.  in  vita  Ja^ell. 
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wiiig  which  had  put  them  to  flight,  not  suspecting 
but  that  their  other  wing  had  beeii  as  able  to  match 
the  Polonian  as  they  had  been  to  defeat  the  Lithuaniaij, 
pursued  the  victory  so  long  and  so  far,  that  they  were 
neither  able  fully  to  succour  the  other  wing,  being 
scattered  and  broken  by  the  Polonians  before  their 
return,  nor  to  fly  from  their  enemies  with  that  speed 
they  desired,  as  being  overwearied  with  the  former 
chase.  Of  the  Germans,  by  this  oversight  and  presump- 
tion, fifty  thousand  were  slain,  and  (as  soray  relate) 
almost  as  many  taken  prisoners.  They  had  put  their 
confidence  in  the  valour,  skill,  and  nudtitude  of  their 
army,  which  did  consist  of  an  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  choice  soldiers*  The  good  king  Jagello's 
trust  was  in  his  prayei's  to  God,  and  in  the  presump- 
tion of  his  enemy,  which  had  been  so  triumphant 
before  the  victory,  so  certain  of  victory  before  the 
joining  of  the  battle,  that  they  would  not  give  Jagello 
leave  to  say  his  prayers,  or  do  his  wonted  service  unto 
God,  but  sent  him  two  swords  in  mockery,  one  for 
himself,  and  another  for  his  brother  Vitoudus,  as  if 
they  had  wanted  weapons  to  defend  themselves  ;  prof- 
fering him  withal,  that  if  the  place  wherein  he  then 
was  were  too  strait  for  ordering  his  men,  they  would 
go  back,  as  in  contempt  and  scorn  they  did,  and  make 
hina  room.  This  insolent  message  was  by  the  religioua 
king  embraced  as  a  welcome  prognostick  that  they 
should  give  him  place  against  their  wills.  And  so  it 
fell  out,  that  they  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves 
within  their  trenches ;  their  tents  and  carriages  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  Polonians,  being  so  well  fraught 
with  all  manner  of  provision,  not  for  necessity  only, 
but  for  pleasure,  that  Jagelto  caused  a  great  number  of 
winevessels  to  be  hurst  in  pieces,  lest  his  soldiers 
should  be  overcome  with  plenty  of  wine,  after  they 
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had  overcome  their  potent  enemies,  or  at  least  be 
hindered  from  further  pursuit  of  victory.  There  o 
man  might  have  seen  a  strange  sjjectacle,  a  flood  or 
streain,  not  of  blood  or  wiiie,  but  as  if  it  had  been  of 
gore,  by  the  tnixture  of  the  wine  and  the  blood  alike 
violently  shed  in  the  German  camp :  the  gaudiness 
of  their  armour  would  not  suffer  sucli  as  escaped  by 
flight  to  He  hid  in  the  feus  or  reeds  into  which  they 
ran.  This  waa  the  issue  of  their  urdmllowed  confi- 
dence, which  had  in  their  leuts  abundance  of  torches 
and  of  chains ;  the  one  provided  for  leading  the  nohles 
of  Poland  captive,  the  other  for  firing  their  cities. 

5.  There  is  a  story  mentioned  by  Salviauus  exactly 
paralleled  to  the  former,  for  the  different  dii^positiuns 
of  the  parties  couflietant,  and  for  the  contrary  success 
which  befell  their  contrary  demeanours  before  the 
battle.  The  conflict  ^vas  betwixt  the  Goths  and  the 
Gauls.  The  Goths  were  a  kind  of  Christians,  hut 
Arians,  through  default  of  their  instructors.  The 
Gauls  were  catliolics,  as  good  as  Ronie  bad  any  in 
those  days;  so  were  the  Prussian  knights;  Jagello 
waa  a  late  convert  Christian^  aud  very  devout  in  his 
kind,  yet  not  quite  purged  from  some  heathenish  in- 
bred superstition.  It  was  a  custom  witli  him  to  turn 
thrice  roimd  about^  and  to  break  a  straw  in  three  pieces, 
240  before  he  went  abroad.  How  much  more  acceptable, 
or  less  displeasing  unto  God,  how  much  more  available 
in  the  day  of  battle,  unfeigned  humility,  fear  and 
derotioUj  (though  in  part  tainted  with  erroneous 
opinion  and  superstitioHj)  are,  than  confidence  in  llie 
purity  of  opinions,  or  profession  of  ortliodoxal  religion, 
without  correspondency  of  practice,  cannot  better  be 
expressed  than  it  is  by  Salvianus  f :    "  Tliat  saying  of 

P  Non  ita  Gotlii,  nrjii  ita  Van-     siti   hjwih  a  iX^o  pnsiulant,  *t 
dalij   qui  et  in   dischminc  po-     prosptritatis  BUff  numiis  dWim 
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our  SavioTir,  He  that  exalts  himself  shatl  be  brought 
loWi  was  evidently  experienoed  in  the  Goths  and  in  us: 
they  humbled  themselves,  and  were  exalted;  we  ex- 
alted ourselves,  and  were  dejected.  This  our  general 
found  true  in  himself,  being  led  captive  into  that  city 
of  the  enemies  into  which  he  presuined  he  should  tlie 
mtne  day  have  entered  as  conqueror.  Herein  the  judg- 
ment of  God  waH  apparent  njwn  him,  that  he  should 
safler,  whatsoever  he  had  presumed  or  undertaken  to 
do.  The  king  of  the  Goths/'  as  he  concludes,  "fought 
with  prayers  and  supplications  before  he  carne  to  fight 
with  the  arm  of  flesh  ;  and  he  therefore  went  out 
with  confidence  unto  battle^  as  having  obtained  victory 
in  his  prayer." 

A  second  pai'allel  to  the  former  battle,  for  the  al- 
ternant inclinations  of  victory,  or  sudden  turning  of 
woful  and  sad  beginnings  unto  Joyful  issue,  might  be 
taken  from  that  famous  battle  of  Flodden,  It'  we  may 
believe  either  the  ordinary  Scottish  history,  or  the 
constant  report  of  the  English  which  were  tlien  alive, 
and  took  the  relation  from  the  mouths  of  such  as  were 
employed  in  that  service,  being  men  of  note,  and  no 
way  partial.      In  their  observation,  it  was  the  extra- 


aominibus   apjielLatit.     Deiiique 

f>robavit  hoc  belto  proxinin  infe- 
icitas  iio«tT9.  Cum  enim  GoOii 
metuerunl:,  preesunipsijnus  hob: 
no«  in  viribus  speiii  jionere,  illi 
in  Deo  :  cum  pax  ah  tUla  postu- 
laretur,  a  nobis  negiiretur:  iUi 
episcopos  iTiitterent,  nos  repelle- 
remus  :  illietiatn  in  alien  i»BOcer- 
dotibus  Deum  honarareiit,  nos 
etiam  in  noatrU  coiit^ninf^ri&DiUS; 
pront  actus  utriusqiie  partis,  ita 
et  reruiu  terminus  fuit-  Illia 
data  est  in  aummo  timore  palma, 
nobis  in  eumma  elatione  confusio. 
kTere  et  in  nobi^  tunc  et  in  iElis 


ev)dtntvr  probatum  fuit  illud 
Domini  nostrl  dictum,  Qitojiiam, 
qui  se  ejtaliaf,  humiliahHur,  et 
qui  se  liumliiai,  eiaUnhiiw.  lltia 
enini  exalttitio  data  oat  pro  Ln- 
militate,  nobis  pro  elatione  de- 
jectio.  Nainque  agnovit  Loc  ille 
dui  nostne  partis,  qui  eiindem 
urttem  hoatium,  quom  eodem  die 
victofem  se  intraturiiin  esse  prae- 
sumpsit,  captivusintravit&c.  In 
quo  quidein  prieter  ipsam  rcrum 
iiifelicitatem,  prte^eiiH  jiidiciuin 
Dei  pjituit,  ut  qtiicquid  facCurum 
se  URurparati  ipse  pateretur,  &c. 
— Salvian.  lib.  7.  p.  160. 
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ordinary  valour  of  tbe  Scottish  vanguard,  in  the  rery 
fii-st  onset  or  joining  of  l>attle,  which  brought  victory 
(otherwise  doubtful,  or  declining  from  them)  to  the 
English.  For  the  sudden  discomfiture  and  coufused 
flight  uf  the  English  vanguard  unto  the  main  bpttk. 
made  that  unfortunate  king  believe  that  the  English 
army  began  to  reel ;  and  out  of  this  mistake,  as  one 
that  had  prepared  himself  to  follow  the  cljase,  ratber 
than  to  order  his  owu  battle,  he  was  eueomjjassed  by 
the  English  in  that  very  place  (as  some  report} 
which  he  had  been  fbrewarnLd,  but  in  terms  general 
and  ambiguous,  to  eschew. 

6.  That  great  war  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
the  confederate  princes  of  Germany,  begun  in  Ibe  year 
1546,  was  more  lingering;  for,  as  the  judicious  his- 
torian^ observes,  we  shall  hardly  find  any  record  in 
antiquity  of  two  such  great  armies  lying  so  near  one 
to  the  other  so  long  as  these  two  armies  did  without  a 
full  battle.  The  war  was  managed  as  if  it  had  Ijeen  a 
game  at  chess,  wherein  divers  oversights  were  com- 
mitted on  both  sides  \  and  yet  the  disadvantage  given 
or  taken  still  so  recoverable,  that  the  old  maxim,  Non 
licet  bis  jieccare  in  bello^  may  seem  by  the  event  of 
this  war  to  be  restrained  to  prtelium,  rather  to  a  set 
battle  than  to  war.  Charles  the  emperor  did  in  the  esteem 
of  warriors  manage  his  businesses  more  cautelously 
than  the  confederates  did  ;  and  yet,  if  we  should  sj}cak 
in  the  ordinary  politician  or  soldier's  tauguage,  was 
more  beholding  to  fortime,  than  to  prudence,  or  couusel 
S41  of  war.  It  was  a  great  oversight  to  expose  himself 
unto  such  imminent  danger  as  he  did  at  Geiigeu  %  out 
of  a  desire  to  view  his  enemies*  army.  For  (as  the 
Spaniards  confess)  if  the  confederate  princes  had  been 
as  vigilant  to  take  advantage,  as  he  was  careless  to 

1  Tliuanua,  finno  r546.  '  Thuanus,  ibid. 
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give  it,  they  might  have  put  an  end  to  this  war,  as 
soon  as  it  was  begun.  It  is  nnted  likewise  as  a  great 
oversight  in  theni,  that  they  did  not  assault  him  whilst 
be  was  encamped  about  Ingoldstadt  and  Ratisbon, 
expecting  fresh  supplies  out  of  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries:  yet  the  loss  of  this  opportunity  they  had 
easily  redeemed  not  Jong  after,  had  not  their  project 
been  disclosed  to  Charles,  who  removed  his  eainp  he- 
fore  they  had  iiotiee,  and,  by  favour  of  the  great  winds 
M'hirh  that  night  happened^  surprised  Donawert,  a 
place  of  good  itnportanee  for  his  present  designs  :  that 
eount  Egmoiid  with  his  Netiierland  forces,  on  whose 
skill  and  valour  Charles  did  most  rely»  should  escni^e 
the  surprisal  intended  by  the  landgrave,  was  more 
from  good  hap  and  Caesar  Magius^s  extenij)orary 
sophism,  than  from  any  forecast  either  of  the  emperor 
himself  or  of  count  Egmond,  For  unless  his  soldiers 
had  been  pei'suaded  that  the  landgrave  was  nearer  to 
them  overnight  than  indeed  he  was,  he  had  been 
nearer  to  them,  or  sooner  upon  them  in  the  morning, 
than  they  could  have  wished.  But  this  false  alarm 
given  by  Magius  made  them  willing,  though  rnucU 
wearied,  to  march  all  night.  Not  long  after  their  safe 
conduct  unto  the  main  camp,  the  chief  counsellors  of 
war  were  instant  with  Charles  to  dissolve  his  army  for 
that  winter  tmtil  the  next  spring;  that  his  resolution 
to  the  contrary  proved  so  successful,  was  ntore  than 
in  human  wisdom  could  be  forecast,  so  long  as  the 
success  of  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians which  liad  invaded  the  territories  of  John  duke 
of  Saxony,  was  uncertain.  But  the  prevailing  power 
of  this  unexpected  enemy,  being  a  known  professor  of 
that  religion  for  whose  maintenance  his  nohle  uncle 
and   father-in-law  had  taken  arms,  enforced  the  cun- 

Ci  diviile  their  army,  which  could  not  hut 
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give  advantage  to  Charles.  But  that  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  England  and  Francis  the  First  of  France 
(neither  of  them  likely  to  have  stood  as  bystanders  in 
this  great  business,  if  they  had  lived)  should  both  die 
in  this  interim,  this  was  the  Lord's  doing,  not  farlttiie*»; 
Charles  could  not  ground  any  resolution  upon  the  hope 
of  it,  nor  TOuld  the  confederate  princes  foresee  the  dis- 
advantage which  from  their  death  did  redound  unto 
them.  Yet,  after  all  these  prejudices  ou  the  confede- 
rate princes'  behalf,  Charles's  expedition  into  Saxony 
against  John  prince  elector,  who  had  retired  thither 
with  part  of  the  army  to  prevent  Maurice's  further 
proceedings,  was  very  doubtful,  and  full  of  danger; 
and  yet  was  Charles  (who  before  had  shewed  himself 
to  be  more  tiinorous  and  backward)  more  resolute  and 
forward  in  this  expedition,  than  any  of  his  captains 
ur  commanders. 

7.  Doubtless,  leat  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  or  councii 
of  war,  shoiUd  beast  as  if  their  own  right  hands,  their 
policy  and  strength,  had  gotten  the  victory,  the  LorJ 
of  hosts,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle,  did  so  dispose  that 
the  emperor  one  while  should  fear  where  no  fear  wan, 
and  another  while  be  courageously  wilful  or  i^esolute, 
against  his  grave  council  of  war,  and  against  all  pro- 
bability of  hopefid  success.  At  NorUling»  when  hi;; 
army  was  full,  and  his  soldiers  fresh,  when  the  Spa- 
niards (after  some  difficult  passages  had  been  con* 
quered  by  their  undaunted  resolution)  were  persuaded 
24iithat  victory  was  hard  before  them,  Charles  would  not 
give  them  leave  to  overtake  it,  or  (as  if  it  had  beta 
snatched  out  of  their  jaws)  they  did  gnash  with  their 
teeth  for  very  indignation  ;  nor  was  this  hope  of 
victory  in  the  Spaniards  conceived  from  intemperate 
heat  of  war,  or  longing  desire  to  fight  without  good 
grounds  of  reason.     Fur  Maximilian  Egmoudj  a  wi^t' 
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aud  well  experienced  commander,  was  so  taken  with  the 
sajne  persuasion,  t!mt  when  the  emperor  called  lum 
back,  he  pulled  his  helmet  off  his  head,  and  for  anger 
and  iudi^uation  threw  it  with  violence  against  the 
ground.  Had  Egnioiid  followed  hia  advantage^  and 
preseiUly  overcome  his  enemies,  this  might  have  been 
attributed  to  Scipio's  valour  in  him  ;  or  if  Charles 
himself  had  continually  sought  to  drive  away  danger 
by  delay,  he  might  have  been  reputed  auother  Fabius ; 
but  this  temper  changed  with  the  time,  rerA-a  tabula 
currebat,  qui  modo  stabaf^  et  stnhant  qui  viodo  viure- 
bant :  they  drew  back,  which  formerly  could  hardly 
be  recalled  from  fighting,  and  he  which  recalled  them 
draws  them  forwards  against  their  wills.  For  coming 
near  to  Mulberg',  where  John  prince  elector  of  Saxony 
was  taken,  albeit  the  duke  of  Alva,  (one  at  that  time  as 
notorioiisly  known  for  his  resolution  as  for  his  cruelty 
afterwards,)  and  the  rest  of  the  council  of  war,  did 
utterly  mislike  his  intended  pasisage  over  the  river  of 
Elbe  that  day,  as  an  attempt  too  adventurous  and 
desperate,  which  might  yield  great  advantage  to  his 
enemy ;  lio  persuasion  could  move  or  weaken  his  reso- 
lution ;  but  fight  he  would  upon  that  very  day  upon 
what  terms  soever.  And  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
unless  he  had  put  this  his  unseasonable  desire  of  battle 
(as  to  them  it  seemed)  in  present  executions  l»e  ntight 
long  have  waited  before  he  had  laid  hold  on  the  like 
opportunity  again.  For  some  few  hourB^  start  might 
either  have  secured  the  duke  of  Saxony  from  a  neces- 
sity of  battle,  or  assured  him  of  victory,  if  he  bad  been 
enforced  to  fight.  The  next  morning  after  his  over- 
throw the  em]>eror  met  with  new  supplies,  which  had 
received  the  duke  in  a  well-fenced  place,  whereas  it  was 
tjsar's  good  fortune  to  take  the  duke  the  day  before, 
t  ThiiiLiiUN,  flimci  1547. 
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beyond  all  expectation,  iti  such  a  place  as  he  could 
not  fight  upon  equal  terms,  nor  make  from  him  but  by 
a  disgraceful  flight. 

8.  Alva,  out  of  his  experience  and  skill,  might  foresee 
much  hazard  and  danger  in  his  master's  adventurous 
resolution   to   pass  over  an  iinkuowu  river   in  such 
haste;  and  his  master,  out  of  some  humour  or  restless 
instinct,  might  (>e  pushed  forwards  to  fight  that  day 
without   apprehension   of  any  just    reason  why ;   but 
who,  besides  Him  alone  which  appointeth  the  occur- 
rences and  opi>ortunities  of  time,  could  foresee  or  fore- 
cast that  the  duUe  of  Alva,  being  sent  on  a  sudden  to 
aeek  a  guide,  sliould  forthwith  light  on  a  man  from 
whom  some  of  the  duke  of  Saxony's  followers  (a  few- 
days  before)  had  taken  two  colts,  and  made  him  ready 
and  willing,  in  hope  of  revenge  or  recovery  of  his  loss, 
to  discover  an  unknown  passage  of  that  uncouth  river. 
They  had  reason  to  enstyle  him  as  they  did,  Z)mj'  tiar: 
for  he  stood  the  emperor  in  more  stead  than  any  ten 
captains  in   his  army,  he   being  resolved  to   try  the 
fortune  of  battle  that  day.    Thus  the  Lord  of  hosts,  as 
skilful  as  mighty  in   battle,  can  turn  and  wind  the 
whole  fabric  of  war  with  the  least  finger  of  hia  hand, 
and  overthrow  or  establish  the  cunningest  projects  of 
greatest  princes,  and  their  councils  of  war,  by  the  expe- 
rience and  information  of  a  silly  country  swain.    Cap- 
tains may  consult,  but  he  determines;  they  throw  the 
dice,  he  appoints  the  chance ;  they  may  set  their  men 
24^  as  it  pleaseth  them,  but  he  in  the  issue  will   play  the 
game  as  it  pleaseth  hinj.     When  we  see  great  states* 
men   or  subtle  politicians  more  grossly  infatuated  in 
some  particulars  of  greatest  consequence  than  ordinary 
men  usually  are,  this  is  a  sure  token  that  the  wisdom 
which    they   formerly    used   was    not    their    own ;    hut 
when  we  see  them  wittingly  cunning  to  work  their 
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twn  overthrow,  this  :s  an  argument  that  there  is  one 
wiser  than  they,  which  sometimes  gives  wisdom,  some- 
times only  lends  it,  so  as  he  will  require  satisfaction  for 
the  misemploynient  of  it.  And  it  is  not  so  great  a 
onder  to  see  a  wise  man  infatuated,  or  utterly  de- 
prived of  wisdom,  as  to  see  his  wit  and  skill  conti- 
nually employed  in  weaving  a  net  to  ensnare  himself 
in,  and  such  as  rely  upon  his  projects  and  power, 
9.  Hitherto   Charles  the  Fifth  had   the  fortune  of 

:ood  dice,  and  played  the  foregnme  exceeding  well. 
But  seeing  religion  lay  at  the  stake,  God  instructs 
others  to  play  the  aftergame  a  great  deal  better  against 
him ;  albeit  he  bad  two  great  counsellors,  the  one  for 
njattei-s  of  stale,  the  other  for  war,  to  wit,  the  duke  of 
Alva  and  Granvel  the  chancellor,  as  bystanders  to 
help  him.  The  sum  of  their  advice  was,  to  account 
severity  the  best  fruits  of  victory,  and  to  keep  them 
under  by  strong  hand  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  to 
bring  them  in  by  cunning  which  had  yet  some  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  out  against  him.  His  first  oversight 
was  in  committing  the  ever-renowned  duke  of  Saxony 
to  the  custody  of  a  Spaniard,  to  Alfonsus  Vive$,  brother 
to  the  famous  Ludovicus.  This  bred  great  alienation  of 
affection  and  discontent  in  some  nobles  of  Germany,  of 
whose  fidelity  and  good  service  in  this  war  he  had 
proof  sufficient.  But  more  mightily  overseen  he  was 
the  cunning  draught  of  those  articles  upon  which 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  did  yield  himself,  not  £is  a 
prisoner,  but  as  a  reconciled  friend  or  subject,  as  he 
presumed.  The  emperor  and  his  council  had  wit 
enough  to  take  this  man  prisoner,  but  not  to  foresee  the 
blot  which  would  hereupon  follow,  not  to  the  staining 
only  of  the  emperor's  honour,  but  to  the  hazard  of  the 
main  game,  and  utter  loss  of  his  late  conquest.  They 
did  nut  consider  that  Maurice  of  Saxony,  son-in-law  to 
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the  landgrave,  was  as  subtle  as  valorous,  and  being  as 
ambitious  as  subtle,  would  meditate  as  full  a  requital  of 
this  real  disgrace  and  deluslou^  (he  being'  iuteressed 
in  the  reconcilement,)  as  he  had  done  of  a  friendly  but 
sharp  check,  given  by  his  itncleand  ^ardinii,  (the  now 
captive  dulce  of  Saxony^)  for  beiug  too  prodigal  of  his 
patrimony  in  his  nonage.  But  Maurice's  disposition 
and  abilities  were  happily  unknown  unto  the  emperor : 
and  it  was  not  usual  for  a  forward  young  captain,  not 
above  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to  be  of  as  deep  a  reach 
In  matters  of  state  aa  his  greyheaded  and  most  expe- 
rienced counsellors.  The  mure  patient  he  Was  for  the 
present*  the  more  deeply  he  laid  his  plot,  the  more 
vigilant  he  was  to  entertain  all  opportunities  which 
should  be  offered  for  the  redemption  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  n»akiug  of 
Maurice  prince  elector  in  his  captive  uncle*^  stead  did 
add  much  to  his  power:  the  Spaniards'  security  and 
insolency,  expressed  in  their  printed  books,  of  the  cou' 
quest  in  Germany,  as  of  some  meaner  province,  or 
appendix  to  their  affected  monarchy,  did  much  exa^ 
perale  the  German  princes  especially,  all  but  of  Bran- 
denburg, hitherto  a  faithful  adherent  unto  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  a  trusty  friend  and  companion  unto  Maurice, 
to  whom  he  was  now  more  nearly  United  by  the  sure 
tie  of  common  discontent.  The  first  opjmrtunity  which 
944  Maurice  had  for  effecting  his  long  concealed  plot,  was 
the  manifestation  of  Chailes*s  purpose  for  reducing  the 
Romish  religion  into  the  free  stAtea  and  cities  of 
Germany  (which  had  abandoned  it),  contrary  to  his 
former  promises,  when  he  solicited  their  aid  against 
the  duke  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  not  as 
the  chief  maintainers  or  patrons  of  reformed  religion, 
but  as  rebels  against  his  imperial  majesty.  This  unex- 
pected purpose  of  Charles  was  most  clearly  bewrayed 
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ID  the  siege   of   Magdeburg,  against  which   city  no 
L  occasion  of  hostility  could  be  pretended,  besides  her 
'  citizens'  resolutiou  to  uiaiutain  that  religion  which  by 
public  authority  liad  been  established.    The  whole  body 
I  of  Germany  besides  was  in  a  manner  so  drowned  and 
choked,  that  liberty  (especially  in  points  of  religion) 
could  scautly  draw  breath,  save  only  through  Flaccus 
lUyricus's  pen.     For  subduing  this  city,  whifh  for  a 
while  had  held  out  stoutly  against  others  set  to  besiege 
litj  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  adjudged  the  fittest  man, 
who,  being  employed  in  this  service,  gains  opportunity 
by  protraction  of  the  war  to  make  leagues  as  well 
with  the  French  Icing  as  with  some  princes  and  states 
I  of  Germany  :  but  after  many  suspicions  and  Jealousies 
taken  against  him,  so  cunningly  goes  on  with  his  pro- 
ject, that  he  came  upon  Charles  the  emperor  on  such  a 
Hudden  manner  at  Inchborrough,  as  made  him  and  his 
[courtiers,  with  the  foreign  ambassadors  there  attend- 
[jng,  to  leave  the  supper,  which  had  been  provided  for 
them,  unto  Maurice  and  his  company.    There  was  a 
horse-litter  and  torches  provided  for  the  emperor  him- 
self, with   souje  few  attendants,  but  such  scarcity  of 
ItiorseH  for  the  rest,  that  a.  man  might  have  seen  that 
common  resemblance  of  princes,  of  nobles, and  common 
people,  to  a  company  uf  chessmen  promiscuously  put 
into  a  common  bag  when  the  game  is  ended,  really 
cted   ID   a   confused    flight  of  this   great  emperor's 
imazed  court.     Dukes,  earls^  and  lords,  great  com- 
'manders   in    war,  common  soldiers  and   kitchenboys, 
were  glad  to  trudge  it  on  foot  in  the  mire   hand  in 
hand  ;  a  duke  or  earl  not  disdaining  to  support  or 
help  up  one  of  the  blackguard  ready  to  fall,  lest  he 
himself  might  fall  into  the  mire,  and  have  none  to  help 
him.     This  was  the  issue  of  the  greatest  war  which 
Germany  had  seen  or  known  since  the  days  of  Charles 
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the  Great;  in  the  managing  and  prosecution  whereof 
more  excellent  cotnmandei's  were  employed  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  than  any  prince  in  Christendom  since  hath 
had  to  f  mploy. 

10,  Unto  many  is  given  power  and  wit  snffitient 
for  compassing  the  conquist  of  their  potent  enemies, 
nnto  whom  the  wisdom  of  using  the  victory  aright 
(which  ihvy  oftentimes  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate) 
is  denied.  The  same  Lord  of  hosts  which  put  his  hook 
into  Scnnaclierib's  nostrils,  and  thereby  dragged  this 
furious  monster,  which  had  ranged  far  and  near  to 
devour  others,  into  his  own  land»  there  to  fall  hy  his 
own  boweb  in  the  house  of  his  false  gods,  had  all  this 
while  led  Charles  the  Fifth  (a  prince  of  more  calm  and 
moderate  siiirit)  as  it  Wi're  in  a  silken  string,  j'et 
strong  enough  to  bring  this  roving  projector  back 
again  witliin  the  Rhine,  where  he  is  now  to  encounter 
with  the  French.  And  being  thus  overwearied  in  the 
('■erman  war,  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Metz 
beats  his  soldiers  out  of  heart  and  breath,  and  makes 
Charles  himself  thus  to  pant:  J«w  vie  tlesertttm  et 
circa  me  itulloa  tiros  video ;  "  Now  I  see  I  am  a  man 
forsaken,  and  have  no  men  about  me.'^  Few  thi're  were 
besides  himself  that  were  willing  to  have  the  siege 
continued  any  longer ;  and  one  of  his  common  soldiers, 
S^out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  discontented  soul  and  dis- 
eased hody»  calls  him  the  son  of  a  mad  woman  to  hi» 
face  for  continuing  it  so  long.  But  whether  his  under- 
taking or  prosecuting  this  siege  did  relish  nmre  of  his 
mother's  disposition  than  of  his  own,  let  warriors 
judge ;  he  never  shewed  more  wisdom  in  any  enter- 
prise before  than  he  did  in  this — that  he  sought  uot 
from  this  time  to  woo  his  wonted  fortunes  by  wrestling 
with  fates.  But  after  he  perceived  the  Lord  nf  hosts 
did  not  go  out  with  his  armies,  aa  before  he  had  dune, 
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he  willingly  puts  off  his  imperial  robes  with  his  annour, 
and  betakes  himself  to  a  private  retired  life.  How 
iiiucli  happier  in  this  resolution  than  either  the  Davus 
or  Diabolus  Germanise,  than  the  often  mentioned 
Maurieo  of  Saxony,  surnamed  the  Victorious,  or  the 
turbulont  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whith  had  brought 
him  into  these  straits !  As  these  two  princes,  in  all 
their  undertakings,  in  their  secret  confederacies,  whe- 
ther for  Charles  tlte  Fifth  or  against  hiin,  had  aimed 
more  at  their  private  ends  than  at  the  public  weal  of 
Germany;  so  it  pleased  the  Lord  of  hosts  {after  he  had 
by  their  joint  forces  so  turned  th<'  scales  of  the  Gennan 
war,  as  is  before  set  down)  to  settle  the  public  peace 
by  tlieir  fatal  discord.  So  I  tenn  it,  partly  because 
they  had  been  so  dear  frieudsj  partly"  because  a  recon- 
ciliation betwixt  them  was  so  earnestly  sought  by 
many,  and  would  have  been  readily  embraced  by 
Maurice,  had  not  Albert,  more  out  of  the  strength  of 
wine  than  lither  of  wit  or  couragi",  provoked  him  to 
battle  by  a  most  gross  and  most  unseasonable  chal- 
lenge. Maurice  had  given  good  tokens  of  his  inclina- 
tion to  peace,  and  the  like  was  expected  from  Albert. 
But  the  messenger*  being  dispatched  after  dinner, 
when  Bacchus  was  more  predominant  with  Albert 
than  cither  Minerva  or  Mars,  instead  of  a  pledge  of 
peace,  he  sent  his  colours  to  Maurice*  and  so»  after 
they  had  eaten  and  drunk,  they  rose  up  to  play,  aftrr 
such  a  manner  as  Ahner*s  young  men  and  Joab's  did. 


Q  Int^r  Manrkiiim  Ht  Allwr- 
ttinif  cum  easent  Erijualea,  max:]- 
Ima  sempcT  fiierat  necesaitndoj 
Faic  ut  nihil  easet  illis  coiijunc- 
tius*  TribiiK  enim  bellis  umbo 
simul  Cn^sEiri  tnilitarunt,  GalHco, 
Srnalcaldico,  Mogdeburgico ;  de- 
,  Inde^  quartuni  ntque  postremum 


hocinCwBflrem  suscepenitit ;  std 
iiatia  otfifnsiLonibiia,  Iiiinc  tam  fu- 
nestutn  habuit  exitnm  ipaonim 
amicitia.  —  Sleidonaa  Comaient. 
lib.  25.  anno  1553.  pog.  740.  See 
the^  occasioas  of  their  outfall, 
lib,  34.  unno  1553. 

■  Vide  Thuanum,  Bnno  iS53' 
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2  Sam.  ii.  14, 15.  The  manner  of  their  mutual  assault 
was  more  like  a  butchery  than  a  sober  war.  Albert  in 
this  furious  conflict  was  so  foiled,  that  he  never  reco- 
vered root  or  branch  again,  but  after  some  few  at- 
tempts lived  as  a  perpetual  exile  or  vagabond ;  his 
memory  being  as  hateful  to  his  country  in  his  absence, 
as  his  presence  had  been  terrible  whilst  he  was  able  to 
gather  forces.  And  Maurieey,  who  deservedly  enjoyed 
the  title  of  Victorious,  did  take  up  victory  upon  ex- 
change of  life,  having  so  much  use  of  sense  and 
metnory  as  to  have  his  enemy's  colours  presented  to 
his  eyes,  now  ready  to  be  closed  up  in  perpetual  dark- 
ness. This  was  the  end  of  this  victorious  prince,  which 
had  outstript  the  greatest  statesTnen  of  those  times  in 
maturity  of  wit  and  deepness  of  jndgment,  in  matters 
martial  or  civil,  before  his  body  had  come  to  its  full 
growth,  insomuch  that  policy  (whom  Caesai*s  in  their 
greatness  are  ofttimes  forced  to  serve)  did  seem  to 
attend  on  him,  enabling  him  to  achieve  those  projects 
with  an  hcroical  careless  resolution  and  ninjestic  grace, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  many  powerful  nionarehs 
have  been  often  drawn  to  use  untowardly  shifts  and 
sly  collusionSj  odious  and  contemptible  to  their  infe- 
riors. He  was  the  only  man  of  this  age  (as  one  writes 
of  him)  that  had  the  skill  to  take  occasion  (when  it 
offered  itself)  by  the  very  point,  and  to  carve  oppor- 
tunities out  of  perplexities;  yet,  for  all  this,  had  no 
skill  or  forecast  to  prevent,  no  fence  to  put  by  the 
sudden  stroke  of  death,  which  set  a  short  period  to  his 


f  Signa  militiiria  sunt  Losti- 
bu£  erepta,  et  ad  Ipsum  ax  pra.>lio 

quagintu  quatuor,  equestria  vero 
quatuordecim.  Mauriciua  ergo, 
Titani  quideni  ipse  profudit,  sed 
AJberti  tamen  virea  atque  robur 


admodum  fregit :  nam  ab  eo 
prffiJio  via.  unqqaiji  iUe  poluit  vel 
inedincr^  reculligere  copias.  — 
Slt^iddtma  Cuinnient.  lib-  25.  aii- 
uo  1553-  pag.  740.  Vido  plura 
Tbtiantim. 
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far  reaching  plots,  and  dashed  the  inasteqiiece  of  his 
projects  when  it  was  come  to  the  very  height,  and 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  mark  it  aimed  at.  The  Spa- 
uiards  have  more  cause  to  bless  the  day  of  this  prince's  246 
death,  than  the  day  of  their  victory  over  the  duke  of 
Saxony  his  unde  ;  for  if  he  had  lived  but  a  little 
longer,  the  wings  of  Austria  and  Spain  had,  in  all 
probability,  been  cut  a  great  deal  shorter  throughout 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  than  since  they  have 
been,  by  the  confederacy  which  the  French  king  and 
he  had  made  lately  for  ruinating  Charles  the  Fifth. 
But  wliatsoever  devices  were  in  their  hearts,  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  was  against  them  ;  and  that  must 
stand,  though  by  the  sudden  fall  of  the  confederates.  . 

b  11.  To  reflect  a  little  upon  the  more  special  interpo^ 
sitions  of  God's  providence  in  moderatiiig  the  pro- 
ceedings and  issues  of  this  war.  The  Romanists  have 
small  cause  to  brag  (though  many  of  them  do  so)  of 
Charles's  victory  over  the  two  confederate  princes,  as  of 
>me  special  token  of  God's  favour  to  their  church  and 

^religion,  Chytreus-''j  a  most  unpartial  writer*  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Germany  as  then  it  stood, 
and  with  the  several  dispositions  of  the  chief  confede- 
rates, ingenuously  confesseth,  as  a  special  argument  of 
rJod's  favour  towards  the  professora  of  the  refomted 
religion  throughout  Germany,  that  the  diike  of  Saxony 
and  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  not  the  victory  which 
they  expected  over  the  emperor.  He  might  have  more 
reason  thus  to  write  than  I  know  or  now  remember ; 
but  certainly  their  agreement  during  the  time  of  the 
war  was  not  altogether  so  good  as  to  promise  any 
lasting  concord,  or  aure  establishment  of  true  Christian 
peace,  throughout  the  several  provinces  of  Germany, 
if  they  had  prevailed.  Shertelius,  who  commanded  in 
>■  In  tlip  Life  of  Charles  iJte  Pifth. 
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chief  for  the  free  cities,  did  (as  some  write)  forsake  the 
camp,  as  being  weaiy  of  their  wrangUngs.  However, 
their  few  years'  captivity  was  a  fatherly  chastisement, 
no  jilague,  or  token  of  God*s  wrath  against  them.  As 
the  unjust  detention  of  the  landgrave  brought  greater 
dishonour  to  the  emperor  Charles  than  &xiy  one  art 
that  he  ever  did,  so  the  duke  of  Saxony  won  himself 
more  honour  by  his  durance  than  the  emperor  could 
bestow  upon  him.  Victory  in  battle,  aliundaiice  of 
wealth,  and  titles  of  honour,  are  gifts  and  blessings 
from  the  Lord,  yet  of  which  pagans  and  infidels  are 
capable^  and  such  as  many  heathens  have  scorned,  or 
not  affected.  But  for  a  prince  by  birth,  which  had 
been  continually  borne  upon  the  wings  of  better  for- 
tune, always  reputed  the  chief  stay  and  pillar  of  his 
country,  to  endure  captivity  in  an  uncouth  court  with 
such  constancy  of  mind,  as  could  turn  the  intended 
contempt  and  scorn  of  his  witty  enemies  into  kindness 
and  admiration,  and  cause  such  as  had  led  him  captive, 
not  only  to  pity,  but  to  honour  him,  and  projtagate  his 
fame  unto  posterity — this  was  a  blessing  peculiar  to 
God's  saints>  That  character  which  foreign  writers 
have  put  upon  hiui  will  hardly  befit  any  that  is  not 
a  Christian  inwardly  and  in  heart :  \eque  in prosperU 
el^tumf  vequein  adversh  dejectumt  sui  //os/es  unqmtm 
vldere :  "  His  enemies  did  never  see  him  either  puffeil 
up  with  prosperity  or  dejected  with  adversity."  But 
was  it  not  the  greater  pity,  (if  we  may  speak  after  the 
maniiier  of  most  men,  and  as  many  Germans  in  those 
times  did,)  that  so  noble  a  prince  should  be  punished 
with  the  perpetual  loss  of  his  electoral  dignity  ?  yet 
even  this  (that  we  may  with  veneration  rather  admire 
than  question  the  secret  ways  of  God's  providence) 
was  no  loss,  but  gain  unto  God's  church,  and  the 
public  weal  of   Saxony,  which  he  more  sought  than 


his  pwn  ends  or  commodities ;  for  fay  his  falling 
into  Charles's  hands,  the  electoral  dignity  of  Saxony  S47 
fell  into  another  collateral  line,  which  proved  as  bene- 
ficial and  favourable  to  good  learning  and  reformed 
religion,  as  any  other  princely  family  of  Germany  in 
those  times.  Witness  (to  omit  their  other  good  deeds 
in  this  kind)  that  princely  munificence  of  duke  Au* 
gustus,  (brother  and  heir  to  Maurice  the  victorious,) 
annually  exhibited  to  ministers'  orphans,  related  by 
Polycarpus  Lyserus*.  How  well  those  good  examples, 
which  Maurice  himself  and  his  brother  Augustus  had 
set,  have  beeu  followed  by  their  successors,  falls  not 
within  my  reading  or  observation ;  but  surely  these 
two  advancers  of  this  second  line  did  better  Imitate 
the  princely  virtues  of  their  deprived  uncle  than  his 
own  sons  were  likely  to  have  done  :  for  the  judicious 
unpartial  French  historian  assigns  this  as  one  s^iecial 
reason  why  the  fame  and  meniory  of  John  duke  of 
Saxony  did  not  continue  so  fresh  and  precious  after 
his  death  as  he  deserved^  quia  reliquit  Jiiios  sui  dis- 
'imos. 

CHAP.  XXIX, 

Of  God's  special  Providence  in   maMrtg  unexpected  Peace, 

fand  riiistn£  unexpected  fFar. 
1.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  not  more  cou- 
spicuous  in  managing  wars  begun  by  men,  than  his 
linger  is  in  contriving  their  first  beginnings.  Love  is 
his  nature;  and  friendship,  or  mutual  love,  betwixt  man 
and  man,  princes  or  nations,  is  a  blessing  which  de- 

*  In   his    prefince  or   epistle  affection    towards  learuing;  and 

dedicatory   to  the    continuation  religiorij    see   Sleidan.    lib.    19, 

of  Chemnitius's  Harmony.     Of  an,  1547. 
Maurice's  munificence  ami  good 
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scends  from  him  alone,  who  is  the  only  author  of  all 
true  peace,  but  not  the  author  only  of  peace.  Some- 
times he  kindles  unquenchable  dissensions  where  the 
seeds  of  secular  peace  have  been  sown  with  greatest 
policy*  and  watered  with  continual  care  and  circum- 
spectioD  ;  sometimes,  again^  he  maketh  sudden  unex- 
pected concord  between  spirits  that  jar  by  nature,  and 
joins  the  right  hand  of  inveterate  foes,  to  strengthen 
the  stroke  of  justice  upon  his  enemies. 

3,  Later  chronicles  will  hardly  afford  any  example 
of  worse  consort  between  neighbour  princes  than  was 
between  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  Lewis  of  France ; 
whether  we  respect  the  contrariety  of  their  natiu-al 
dispositions^  or  the  ineompossibility  of  their  projects 
or  engagements.  Nature  had  planted,  and  policy  had 
nourished,  a  kind  of  antipathy  betwixt  them  ;  and  yet 
how  quickly  and  unexpectedly  did  these  two  great 
princes  {after  irreconcilable  variances)  close,  and  agree 
together,  to  crush  the  wise,  the  rich,  and  martial  earl 
of  Saint  Paul,  then  high  constabie  of  France !  He 
that  had  been  of  both  these  princes'  courts,  and  of 
both  their  counsels,  hath  left  it  observed,  that  they 
could  never  be  brought  in  all  their  lifetime  to  concur 
in  any  other  action  or  project  besides  this ;  albeit 
they  had  often  greater  motives  to  entertain  peace  l»e- 
tween  themselves  than  provocations  to  conspire  against 
this  earl.  Perhaps  his  experience  of  their  ill  consort 
made  him  more  confident  than  otherwise  he  wonld 
have  been;  though  confident  he  might  have  been  upoD 
better  grounds  than  most  great  subjects  or  inferior 
princes  can  be,  if  wit,  if  wealth,  if  policy,  if  martial 
power  or  authority,  could  secure  any  from  the  exe- 
cution of  God's  justice* 

3.   The  best  use  which  Machiavel  or  his  scholars 
S48make  of  this  potentate's  mishap,  is  to  forewarn  great 
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subjects  or  inferior  princes  not  to  interpo-se  as  arbi- 
trators or  umpires  upon  advantage  when  their  betters 
fall  at  variance*     The  advice,  I  confess,  is  very  good  ; 

_and  ignorance  hereof,  or  want  of  like  consideration, 
(it  may  be,)  was  some  part  of  this  great  earrs  folly, 
lot   his  principal  fault ;    some  occasion,  no  true  or 

"^prime  cause,  of  these  two  great  princes'  combination 
against  hini.  For  besides  Lewis  and  Charles^  Conii- 
uaeus,  a  man  no  way  inferior  to  Machiavel  in  politic 
witj  had  espied  a  third  principal  actor  in  this  tragedy, 
whose  first  appearance  was  (to  his  apprehension)  in  the 
likeness  of  lady  Fortune,  bnt  was  discovered,  upon  better 
review,  to  be  Divine  Providence.  This  good  author's 
comment  upon  this  accident  is  so  full  and  lively,  as  it 
will  not  admit  any  paraphrase  of  mine  without  wrong, 
not  only  to  him  but  to  the  reader.  Only  of  one  clause, 
pertinent  as  well  to  the  discourse  following,  as  to  that 
or    the   like  passage    of   sacred  writ.    As  every  man 


*  Quid  V,  hoc  Wo  dicas  de 
fortiirjft,  tiiundi  gmbernutrtce  ? 
tit  nonniilli  putant.  Obttnebat 
ilJe  sumniam  in  GuIIIIb  authori- 
tatt^m :  tinitimus  erat  utrique 
jirincipi ;  arcem  liabeb^it  niUDi- 
tissimam,  ^t  rcbttii  omnibus  in- 
stractam.  Prn^fecerat  eum  rex 
quadriiigentia  catftphracLiar  vale* 
batingenio;  et  peritia  rei  bellicie 
pra'stabat;  magiiym  babcbat  re- 
runi  usum,  tit  nuri  vim  ingcntem 
posaidcbat.  Statuenduni  est  igi- 
tur  fortuaam,  qua  nihil  est  mutn- 
bilius,  ei  fuiss^pl^ni^advtjrsBriiam. 
Sed  revera  nihil  Hiiud  est  fortu- 
na,  quam  Bgmejitum  poeCicum. 
Quin  |iutius  ita  judicuuduni  e»t„ 
iratiim  ei  fui^se  Deiini  et  graviter 
offensuni.  Et  ai  de  cmisiliia  ar- 
canis  fas  les^t  ulli  homiiii  pfo- 
nunciarc,  dictrem  illiuti  evcitai^se 
iram   Dei  RdversUin  m^,  liac  una 


re  potiKaimum  quocl  per  nmnem 
vitam^  mente  et  aiiimo  tutus  in 
hoc  fnerat  ut  perpetuum  bellum 
aleri^t.  Nam  in  eo  posltam  esise 
putabat  suH!  dignitatis  niateriairit 
ac  veluti  segetem.  Neque  vero 
difficile  ei  <*rat  istitd  perfic^ere. 
Tota  eiiim  natum  et  morihus  et 
iiij^enio  prinicipea  inter  se  dlssi- 
dtbant.  Vix  igitur  credendum 
est  fuTtuiiam  aliquam  eo  demeu^ 
tiffi  adduxi«se  virutn  Songe  pru- 
diMitiasimum,  ut  eos  principe« 
adverBum  se  concitaret,  quomiri 
faemt  per  omnem  vitaiii  in  rebus 
omtiibuft  coiitraria,  i?t  diversa  vo- 
luntas :  qui  uullam  rem  unquam 
Bimul  ex  aninno  gamproharunt 
nisi  banc  ia  ilLius  caput  factam 
conjur3tiini[e'«i,--C'onimit'ngCam- 
titenMr.  lib.  6.  jnxtii  fiiicni,  png. 
374- 
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sows,  so  shall  he  reap,  I  must  give  the  reader  special 
notice.  This  earl  was  always  delighted  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  war,  war  being  (as  he  and  the  world  thought) 
the  chief  field,  or  surest  ground  of  his  glory ;  and  he 
ends  his  thus  honoured  life  with  a  bloody  and  un- 
glorious  death  :  this  was,  by  God*s  appointment,  the 
most  natural  crop  and  proper  harvest  of  such  a  seed- 
time as  he  had  made.  Yet  was  not  the  finger  of  God 
more  remarkable  in  knitting  these  two  prioees,  which 
all  their  lifetimes  had  stood  (as  we  say)  at  the  staff's  end, 
than  in  loosing  the  strict  link  of  mutual  amity  between 
other  ancient  friends  and  sworn  confederates ;  albeit 
the  politician  seek  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  alto- 
gether to  cover  or  obliterate  all  impression  of  it.  For 
it  is  his  manner  or  humour,  as  was  observed  before,  to 
bring  as  much  grist  as  he  can,  and  more  than  be 
ought,  to  his  own  mill ;  to  entitle  such  partial  and 
subordinate  means  as  fall  within  the  compass  of  his 
profession,  sole  or  prime  causes  of  those  effects  which 
are  immediately  produced  by  Divine  Providence. 

4.  He  spake  merrily  that  said,  "  A  man  could  not 
bestow  his  alms  worse  than  on  blind  men,  seeing  they 
could  lind  in  their  hearts  to  see  their  best  benefactors 
hanged."  But  it  hath  been  delivered  in  good  earnest 
as  a  cautelous  rule  by  some  politic  discoursers,  that 
the  most  thankless  office  any  great  pei'sonage  can  do 
to  hia  dearest  friend  were  to  make  hira  king.  It  is 
a  lesson  of  every  day's  teaching,  "  the  greater  men 
grow,  the  more  they  scorn  to  be  thought  to  be  beholden 
unto  others."  The  very  sight  of  such  as  they  have 
been  more  beholden  unto  than  they  can  handsomely 
requite,  seems  to  upbraid  ambitious  minds.  He  is  a 
mean  historian  that  cannot  instance  in  divers  up- 
start princes,  which  could  not  long  suffer  the  heads  of 
those  men   whose  hands  had  put  crowns  on  theirs, 
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unto  which  they  had  no  lawful  title,  to  stand  where 
nature  had  given  them  lawful  possession^  i.  e.  upon 
their   own    shotildei^.     Politic    rules    or    aphorisms, 
grounded  upon  historieal  observations  of  this  kind,  are 
not  altogether  without  use ;  but  the  doctrine  inveiled 
in  poetical  fictions  is,  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  S49 
more  catholic  than  the  historian's  or  politician's  obser- 
vation.    Usual  it  is  with  the  poets,  when  they  repre- 
sent the  original  and  progress  of  tragical  dissensions 
between  quondam  friends,  in  the  first  place  to  dispatch 
the  furies  abroad  with  firebrands  in  their  hands,  to 
kindle  or  blow  the  coals   of  cruel  and  (without  the 
mutual  blood  of  the  actors)  unquenchable  hatred.     And 
to  speak  the  truth  without  fiction,  it  seems  scarce  pos- 
sible that  such  light  sparkles  of  human  anger,  as  are 
usually  the  first  seeds  of  quarrels  between  neighbour 
princes  or  confederate  states,  should  grow  unto  such 
raging  and  devouring  flames  as  they  often  do,  unless 
some  spirit  more  potent  than  the  spirit  or  breath  of 
man   did  blow  them.     Now  if   by  Jhtries  the  poeta 
mean  infernal  fiends,  or  evil  spirits,  their  language  doth 
not  vary  much  from  the  ancient  dialect  of  Canaan ; 
God  (saith  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges,  chap.  ix. 
23,  S4,)  s€7tt  an  evil  spirit  hetweeti  Ahimeleck  and 
the  men  of  Sheckem ;  and  the  men  of  Sheckem  dealt 
treacherously  tvith  Abimelech  :    that  the  a-uelty  done 
to  the  threescore   and  ten  sons  of  Jeruhbaal  might 
come^  and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech  their 
brother,  which  slew  them  ;  and  upon  the  men  of  She~ 
ckem^  which  aided  ki^n  in  the  hilling  of  bi^  brethren. 
The  mutual  disasters  of  both  parties,  related  in  the 
verses  following,  is  but  the  just  award  of  Jotham's 
imprecation^  vv,  19*  20  :  If  ye  then  have  dealt  trnhj 
and   sincerely   ivith  Jernbbaal  and  with  his  house 
this  dayt  then  rejoice  ye  in  Abimelech,  and  let  him 
~  ii3 
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aho  rejoice  in  you  :  but  jfnotf  let  fire  come  out  Jrom 
Abimelech^  and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem^  €md  the 
house  of  Millo  ;  and  let  fire  come  out  Jrom  the  men 
qfSheckem,  and  from  the  house  of  3Iiiio,  and  devour 
Ablvieleck. 

5,  It  would  be  more  easy  than  safe,  out  of  the  histories 
of  times  ancient  and  modern,  domestic  and  foreign,  to 
parallel  this  last  instance  so  exactlyj  as  well  for  sucfess 
as  practice,  as  might  be  sufficient,  if  not  to  persuade  the 
iiTcUgious  poUtician,  yet  to  leave  hira  without  excuse 
for  not  being  persuaded,  that  there  is  an  immortal 
King  of  kings*  and  Lord  of  lords,  from  whose  juris- 
diction no  corner  of  the  earth  can  be  exempted;  an 
everlasting,  wise,  and  righteous  Jndge,  which  oversees 
the  inventions  of  mans  heart  with  a  steadfast  eye,  aad 
measures  their  actions  with  a  constant  hand  ;  one  that 
visiteth  the  same  irregularities  by  the  same  rule  or 
canon,  and  fitteth  like  sins  with  like  punishments,  after 
thousand  of  years'  distance  in  time,  in  places  distant 
some  thousand  of  miles.  But  leaving  the  collection  of 
parallel  examples,  or  experiments  suitable  to  the  rule 
proposed,  unto  the  reader's  private  observation ;  the 
proof  of  the  last  mentioned  conclusion  will  be  more 
apparent  and  concludent  from  the  examples  or  in- 
stances in  the  last  section  concerning  the  rule  of  re- 
taliatioD, 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  GofCs  special  Providence  in  defeating  cunmrig  Plats  and 
CofJspiracieSt  and  in  accomptUhhtg  eMraordlnary  Mntteri 
by  Meaits  ordinary. 

1,  When  it  is  said  that  in  God  we  live,  we  rntwe, 
and  have  our  being,  this  is  not  to  be  understood  oniy 
of  being  or  life  natural,  or  of  motion  properly  so  called, 
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but  is  to  be  extended  unto  life  and  operations  purely 
intellectual;  so  that  the  iucoraprehensible  Nature,  in 
respect  of  our  apprehensions,  is  as  properly  an  agent 
super  artificial  as  supernatural.  All  the  skill  where- 
with any  intelligent  creature  is  or  can  be  endowed,  ail 
the  devices  and  projects  of  men's  hearts,  are  as  essen* 
tially  subordinate  to  his  incomprehensible  wisdom,  or 
counsel  of  his  will,  as  the  life»  being,  and  motions  of 
things  natural  are  to  hjs  creative,  conservative,  or  co- 
operative power.  Howbeit,  this  subordination  of  the 
rational  creature's  cogitations  to  his  infinite  wisdom 
doth  no  way  deprive  it  of  all  liberty  or  freedom  in 
projecting,  devising,  or  consulting,  but  only  of  power 
to  appoint  success  unto  its  own  projects  or  devices. 
Thus  much,  to  my  apprehension,  is  included  in  the 
wise  king's  maxim"*;  Many  devices  are  m  the  heart  qf 
man ;  hut  the  counsel  of  ike  Lordf  that  shall  stand. 
This  freedom  or  liberty  of  raan*s  will  in  devising  or 
projecting,  and  the  want  of  all  liberty  or  power  to 
allot  success  unto  his  projects,  doth  more  truly  argue 
that  which  the  Latins  call  sertnim  arbitrmm,  that  is, 
"  man's  servitude  to  misery  and  sin,"  than  if  he  had 
no  more  liberty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
The  more  ample  the  sphere  of  his  liberty  in  projecting 
or  devising  is,  or  (by  Divine  permission)  may  be,  the 
more  admirable  doth  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  appear, 
in  directing  and  ordering  his  ir&^  courses  most  infal- 
libly unto  such  ends  as  he  appoints,  by  means,  for  their 
kind,  ordinary  and  natural:  and  if  we  would  diligently 
consider  the  works  of  God  in  our  days,  they  are  as  apt 
to  establish  true  belief  unto  the  rules  of  Christianity, 
set  down  in  scripture,  as  were  the  miracles  of  former 
ages,  wherein  God*s  extraordinary  power  was  most 
seen;  yea,  the  ordinary  events  of  our  times  are  more 

^  Proverlw  xix.  ai, 
I  i  4 
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apt  for  this  purpose,  in  this  age,  than  use  of  miracles 
could  be.  For  the  manifestations  of  God*s  most  extra- 
ordinary power  cease  by  very  frequency  to  be  mira- 
culous ;  and  men  (such  is  the  curiosity  of  corrupted 
nature)  would  Buspect  that  such  events  (were  they 
frequent  or  continual)  did  proceed  from  some  alteration 
in  the  course  of  nature,  rather  than  from  any  voluii- 
tary  exercise  of  extraordinary  power  in  the  God  of 
nature*  But  the  continuance  of  these  ordinary  events, 
which  the  allseeing  wisdom  of  our  God  daily  and 
hourly  brings  to  pass,  is  most  apt  to  conBrra  the  faith 
of  such  as  rightly  consider  them  :  for  by  their  succes- 
sive variety,  the  amplitude  of  his  unsearchable  wisdom 
is  daily  more  and  more  discovered ;  and  by  their  fre- 
quency, the  hidden  fountain  of  his  counsel,  whence 
this  multiplicity  flows,  appears  more  clearly  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. Only,  the  right  observation,  or  live  appre- 
heusion  of  these  his  works  of  wisdom,  is  not  so  easy 
and  obvious  unto  sucli  as  mind  earthly  things*  as  his 
works  of  extraordinary  power  are.  For  such  works 
tl  amate  the  sense,  and  make  entrance  into  the  soul  as 
it  were  by  force  ;  whereas  the  effects  of  his  wisdom  or 
counsel  make  no  impression  upon  the  sense,  but  upou 
the  understanding  only,  nor  upon  it,  save  only  in  quiet 
and  deliberate  thoughts.  For  this  reason,  true  faith 
was  first  to  be  planted  and  ingrafted  in  the  church  by 
miracles,  but  to  be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  by  contemplation  of  his  providence.  The 
limits  of  this  present  contemplation  shall  be,  by  ex- 
ample or  instance,  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  wisdom 
of  God  doth  sometimes  defeat  the  cunniugest  contriv- 
ances or  deepest  plots  of  politicians,  and  sometimes 
accomplish  matters  of  greatest  consequence,  by  means 
or  occurrences  light  and  slender  in  the  esteem  of  men. 
But  how  weak  or  slender  soever  they  be  for  their  par- 
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ticular  nature,  or  in  theniselves,  yet  the  combination 

»or  contexture  of  them  must  needs  be  strong,  because  it 
js  woven  by  the  finger  of  God. 

2.  What  plot  could  have  been  invented  against  any 
land  or  people  more  deadly  than  that  of  H&man'e 
against  the  people  of  God,  storied,  Esther  iii.  8>  9-  His 
information  against  them  was  bitter,  and  easy  to  find 
entrance  into  an  absolute  monarch's  ears,  whose  words 
must  be  a  law  to  all>  especially  to  his  captivate  and 
conquered  subjects;  and  the  Jews»  on  the  other  side, 
more  likely  to  change  their  lives,  than  the  laws  of  their 
God,  for  any  princes  pleasure.  What  hope  (in  human 
flight)  for  Mordecai  to  find  any  favour,  whenas  he 
ras  to  execute  this  bloody  law  whose  particular  spleen 
aud  revengeful  mind  against  Mordecai  had  for  his 
sake  procured  it,  in  most  absolute  form,  against  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  ?  You  will  say»  that  Esther, 
lately  received  to  greatest  favour  with  the  king,  and 
now  made  consort  of  his  bed,  might  prevail  much ; 
and  for  a  barbarous  king  to  shew  mercy  at  his  queen's 
j^ entreaty  unto  such  as  had  done  him  so  good  service 
Mordecai  had  done  Ahasuerus,  is  but  an  ordinary 
thing.  I  confess  as  much,  that  many  occurrences 
which  seem  to  conspire  for  Mordecai  and  his  people's 
deliverance  are  not  extraordinary.  For  a  king  in  his 
cups  to  take  a  displeasure  at  his  former  queen,  tliat 
would  not  consent  unto  his  folly,  or  for  his  displeasure 
unto  the  divorced  to  shew  greater  love  unto  his  late 
espoused  queen,  is  a  matter  neither  strange  nor  un- 
usual ;  but  that  queen  Vashtl  should  be  displaced^  and 
Esther  (nnknown  to  be  of  the  captive  Hebrews'  kind) 
admitted  to  be  Ahasuerus's  mate,  just  at  that  time 
when  Haman,  the  Jews*  sworn  enemy,  was  exalted 
next  to  the  king  and  queen  in  dignity  ;  this  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  Him  who,  as  the  wise  son  of  Sirach 
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speaks,  liath  made  all  things  double^  one  against  an- 
other,  Ecclus.  xlii.  24.  Agaio;  that  the  king,  the  very 
night  before  he  came  to  the  banquet  which  Esther 
had  prepared*  should  take  no  rest ;  this  was  the  Keeper 
of  Israel's  vigilant  care  over  his  people,  who  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps  whilst  his  enemies  are  a  plotting 
mischief  against  them.  Again  ;  that  the  king,  taking 
no  rest,  should  seek  to  solace  his  restless  thoughts  by 
reading  the  Chronicles  ;  that  reading  them,  he  should 
lighten  that  place  wherehi  the  now  distressed  Mordecai's 
faithful  service,  in  bewraying  the  treason  intended 
against  his  person  by  Bigtan  and  Teresh  his  eunuchs, 
was  registered :  all  this  doubtless  was  only  from  His 
wisdom  that  hath  the  disposition  of  all  the  lota,  niudi 
more  of  all  the  plots  which  man  can  cast.  Many  other 
occurrences  might  here  be  considered,  no  one  of  which 
considered  apart  from  the  rest  but  is  ordinary  and 
usual,  and  yet  the  entire  frame  or  composure  of  them 
S52such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  any  but  His  workmanship 
who  hath  created  all  things  iu  number,  weight,  and 
measure. 

Yet  a  politician,  that  should  have  read  this  story  in 
the  Persian  Chronicles,  could  at  the  first  sight  have 
discovered  a  great  oversight  in  Haman^  in  not  putting 
sooner  in  execution  this  his  absolute  commission;  Setn- 
per  nocuit  differre  parath.  Perhaps  this  conditional 
proposition  may  be  true,  that  if  he  had  executed  his 
commission  with  speed,  the  Jews  had  fared  worse  ;  but 
for  this  cause  the  Lord  did  not  suffer  him  to  entertain 
this  resolution.  Yet  let  us  see  whether  haste  in  exe- 
cution could  accomplish  the  like  designs  against  a  state 
in  like  case. 

3.  Fliscus,  that  nobly  descended  and  potent  Genoese, 
with  his  familiar  Verina,  had  enacted  as  cruel  a  law 
against  the  Dorian  family,  and  the  other  nobiUty  of 
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Genoa  ;  which  they  had  resolved  to  have  written  first 
with  characters  of  blood  upon  their  pretended  enemies' 
breastSj  and  after  their  death  to  have  condemned  them 
by  prudaniation,  wheiias  Fliscus  through  popularity 
should  have  got  the  diadem^.  Their  plot  for  efTecting 
their  enemies*  death  and  their  own  advancement  was 
laid  as  exactly  as  policy  could  devise ;  their  practice 
and  execution  of  means  invented  was  more  exact  than 
the  pattern  which  Machiavel  gives  for  like  designs. 
■  First,  because  store  of  armour  and  munition  was  neces- 
sary for  such  an  action,  and  provision  of  such  store  of 
munition  would  be  suspicious  for  a  private  man  to 
undertake   in    a    popular  and  factioitn  state,   Fliscus 

I  persuades  young  Doria  (whose  death  he  especially 
fought)  to  be  his  partner  in  setting  out  a  man  of  war 
against  the  Turks.  Doria  kindly  accepts  the  offer, 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  other's  intent,  which  was  by 
this  colour  to  furnish  himself  with  armour  and  rauni- 
Uon  out  of  the  country  for  Dona's  overthrow.  And 
being  once  furnished  with  such  tragical  attire,  without 
suspicion  of  any  tragedy  to  ensue,  for  to  provide  him- 
self of  suitable  actors,  he  invites  a  multitude  of  the 
commons  to  a  niglit  feast,  where,  instead  of  thanks- 
giving  before  meat,  he  makes  a  pathetical  oration, 
exhorting  them  to  banquet  it  that  night  in  the  nobi- 
lity^s  blood,  assuring  them  that  they  should  be  their 
^Dwn  carvers  for  ever  after  of  the  good  things  of  that 
city.  Some,  for  love  to  Fliscus,  others,  for  hate  to  the 
nobility,  some,  for  fear  of  present  danger,  and  others, 
for  hope  of  greater  dignities ;  for  one  cause  or  other,  all 
at  length,  save  two,  (who  desired  to  be  spared  for  their 
faint  hearts,)  offer  themselves  to  FHscuss  service. 
And  by  their  forwardness,  the  city  gates,  next  to  the 
key,  whose  command  made  most  for  their  purpose,  are 

^  Vide  TEiiianuin,  anno  1$^"^. 
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presently  surprised;  yet  not  without  some  noise;  which 
coming  unto  Doria's  ear,  makes  him  suspect  that  his 
marinurs  were  quarrelling;  and  rising  out  of  bin  bed,  to 
comjiose  the  supposed  quarrel  by  his  presence,  he  falls 
immediately  into  his  enemies'  hands  before  he  was 
sought  for.  But  however  this  young  gallant  had 
coinmftted  no  actual  crime,  that  by  course  of  human 
law  deserved  a  violent  death  by  such  executioners, 
yet  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  had  found  him  out,  for 
consenting  by  piracy  to  disturb  the  public  peace  lately 
concluded  betwixt  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  Turk ; 
which  peace  the  Genoese  amongst  others,  the  Dorian 
faction  above  other  Genoese,  but  especially  this  young 
Doria  and  his  father's  house,  (which  had  stood  for 
Cffisar  against  the  French,)  were  bound  in  conscience 
to  observe.  But  leaving  the  cause  of  his  death  unto 
the  righteous  Judge,  his  sudden  end,  in  any  politician  s 
gS^judgraent,  was  a  good  beginning  to  Fllscus*  mischiev- 
ous designs.  And  what  more  could  Machiavel  have  in 
the  next  place  given  in  charge,  but  that  the  galleys, 
which  made  some  stir  at  the  noise,  should  with  all 
speed  be  boarded,  to  make  all  sure,  until  the  tragedy 
were  fully  acted  ?  This,  Fliscus  sought  to  put  in  exe- 
cution with  as  great  speed  as  Machiavel  in  like  case 
could  have  wished.  But  haste  (as  we  say)  makes 
waste ;  his  forward  mind  had  made  him  forget  that 
his  body,  was  not  so  nimble  in  armour  as  out  of  it ; 
not  so  apt  either  to  avoid  a  slip,  or  to  recover  himself 
when  he  began  to  slide.  By  his  hasty  treading  upon 
a  loose  plank,  (as  if  the  snare  bad  been  set  for  bis  soul 
by  the  Almighty's  hand,)  he  and  one  or  two  of  his 
companions  fell  some  yard  or  two  short  of  their  pur- 
pose, and  drowned  themselves  and  their  plot,  even 
whilst  it  was  come  to  such  perfection,  that  the  younger 
Fliscus  yet  hoped  to  make  himself  duke  of  Genoa,  as 
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haply  he  might  Iiave  done,  if  the  Lord  had  lent  hirn  so 
much  wit  as  to  have  concealed  his  elder  brother's  death, 
scarce  known  to  any  till  he  hewrayed  it  to  such  as  in- 
quired for  hjm,  in  hope  to  finish  all  instantly  by  his 
presence.  But  they,  partly  amazed  with  the  elder 
brother's  sudden  disaster,  and  seeing  no  sufficiency  in 
the  younger  to  satisfy  their  expectation,  dissolve  the 
rout,  and,  ceasing  to  project  the  ruin  of  others,  begin 
every  one  to  seek  the  best  ineans  for  his  own  safety. 
Thus  hath  this  politic  gentleman  consulted  shame 
unto  his  house;  his  stately  palace  is  demolished,  and 
his  noble  family  almost  extinct.  Yet  were  all  the  con- 
ditions which  greatest  plotmasters  require  in  such 
projects  exactly  observed  in  this  :  the  plot  itself  as 
accurate  as  could  by  the  reach  of  man  be  devised ;  their 
counsel  communicated  but  to  a  few  at  the  first ;  the 
execution  of  it  so  speedy,  that  the  appointed  actors 
could  have  no  leisure  to  deliberate  whether  it  were 
better  to  relent  or  go  forwards  :  and  yet  the  success 
more  dismal  and  sudden  than  their  enemies  could 
expect  or  wish.  Thus  Machiavers  rules  have  their 
exceptions,  but  the  prophet's  calendar  is  never  out  of 
date,  Non  est  viri  dirigere  ^res^us  ejtis.  Not  Machi- 
avel  himself,  had  he  been  present,  could  so  have  di- 
rected Fiiscus's  steps,  that  his  treadings  should  not 
alip;  3'ea,  he  should  have  fallen,  though  Machiavel 
had  held  the  plank  :  for  his  iniquity  had  overgrown 
his  plot,  and  being  come  to  full  height,  it  strikes  upon 
that  immutable  and  irresistible  doom,  which  God  by 
Moses  had  pronounced,  Deut.  xxxii.  35 :  Vengeance 
and  recompense  are  mhie ;  their  feet  shall  slide  in 
due  time:  ami  the  day  of  their  destruction  is  at  hand, 
and  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them  make  haste. 
These  men  we  spake  of  hastened  their  own  destruc- 
tion, by  making  too  much  haste  to  destroy  others. 
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4t.  Perhaps  the  politician  will  reply:  As  Hainan 
was  too  slow,  so  Fliscus  was  too  hasty,  and  should 
have  observed  the  contrary  rule. 

Differ  -,  Labent  parvic  cotnmoda  magna  dioto!. 

Suppose  this  hotspur  were  revived,  to  react  his  former 
or  the  like  eunning  plot,  and  for  his  better  remem- 
brance should  take  the  dolphin  and  harrow  for  hh 
device,  with  this  inscription,  Festina  lente^  it  were  not 
possible  his  speed  should  be  better,  so  long  as  liis  inten- 
tions were  as  bad  or  worse  than  they  had  been,  and 
his  adversaries  no  worse  than  tliey  were  when  he 
conspired  their  death. 

To  omit  more  examples,  ancient  or  foreign,  the  fresh 
memory  of  the  powder  treason  eclipseth  all  that  have 
SSigone  before  it.  No  politician  can  justly  accuse  the 
actors  of  this  intended  tragedy  either  of  Harnao's 
too  long  delay  or  of  Pliscus's  haste.  Such  maturity  and 
aecresy  they  used  in  their  actions  and  consultations 
as  none  on  earth  could  have  used  more,  considering 
the  many  lets  and  impediments  which  did  cross 
their  projects.  Hell  itself  bad  gone  so  long  with  tbi* 
hideous  monster,  that  it  was  weary,  and  well  content 
to  make  an  abortiva  brood,  as  fearing  the  pangs  (hat 
must  have  accompanied  the  full  delivery  of  what  had 
been  conceived  within  her  bowels  would  be  unsufter- 
able.  But  Ahithophel  had  wit  at  will  to  plot  a  treason 
to  his  sovereign's  overthrow;  yet  herein  blinded  by 
him  that  gave  him  sight  in  other  projects,  that  he  cimld 
not  forecast  what  harms  might  befall  him  by  Absaloiu^s 
folly.  Aud  though  the  archplotter  were  vir  prqftinder 
iUgsimulatiotiis,  one  that  could  give  traitorous  counsel 
as  the  destroying  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  hide  liis 
counsel  as  deep  as  hell ;  though  he  had  this  extra- 
ordinary quality  in  hitn  of  making  his  friends  so  sun' 
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unto  him,  that  they  would  adventure  both  body  and 
soul  at  any  timtj  for  hia  sake,  yet  thus  far  infatuated  he 
was,  as  not  to  consider*  that  some  of  them  wluch  were 
so  willing  to  work  a  public  mischief  for  his  pleasure 
might  also  have  a  desire  to  secure  their  private  friends 
from  danger,  by  giving  them  some  general  or  ambi- 
guous admonition,  albeit  against  their  oaths  of  secresy. 
That  one  of  them  should  seek  to  admonish  his  honour- 
able friend  of  the  instant  danger,  was  a  thing  not 
extraordinary,  except  in  this,  that  so  much  good  nature 
could  be  left  in  his  breast  that  couM  consent  unto  his 
country's  ruin.  That  a  man  of  the  Jesuits'  instruction 
should  find  an  evasion  in  an  oath  which  he  held  lawful, 
is  a  matter  usual.  And  who  knows  whether  He  that 
permits  evil  because  He  knows  to  turn  it  unto  good,  did 
not  at  this  time  make  use  of  the  Jesuits'  doctrine,  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  his  sacred  and  dreadful 
name,  to  animate  this  discoverer  to  dispense  with  that 
solemn  oath  of  secresy  which  he  had  taken,  and  after- 
ward to  forswear  the  fact  so  deeply.  I  do  not  think  he 
durst  have  adventured  upon  either  without  some  secret 
mental  reservation.  But  without  all  question  it  was  His 
counsel  which  moderateth  the  main  devices  of  man*s 
heart,  that  moved  him  to  express  his  mind  in  such 
terms  as  might  represent  or  call  the  father's  disaster 
unto  the  remembrance  of  his  royal  son,  whom  nature 
had  taught  to  make  jealous  constructions  of  every 
speech,  word,  or  circumstance,  that  might  revive  the 
memory  of  the  intendments  against  his  father,  and  to 
forecast  all  possible  interpretations  of  all  occurrences 
which  jnjght  portend  or  intimate  the  like  designs 
against  himself.  As  the  sincerity  of  his  royal  heart, 
and  consciousness  of  clemency  towards  all,  especially 
towards  that  faction  which  deserved  none,  had  brought 
our    sovereign    asleep    in   security,   so   the  collections 
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which  he  made  out  of  the  disclaser's  enigmatical  admo- 
nitions were  such  as  a  man  wonld  maice  tbat  had 
heard  the  letter  read  in  a  dream  or  sIumbtT,  not  such 
as  BO  wise  and  learned  a  prince  wonld  in  other  eases 
have  made  in  his  vigilant  and  waking  thoughts.  But 
from  what  cause  soever  the  dream  came»  the  interpre- 
tation was  from  the  Lord,  and  let  it  be  nnto  the 
kmg's  enemies  for  ever.  The  event  hath  proved  tbe 
discloser  to  have  been  a  false  prophet,  and  to  have 
spoken  presumptuously  when  he  said*  that  "God  and 
man  had  concurred  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  those 
times"  by  such  a  blow  as  he  meant.  We  must  with  the 
true  prophet  make  confession :  Not  unto  us,  Lordj 
255  noi  unto  7ts,  hut;  unto  tJuj  name  give  the  glortf.  It 
was  not  God  and  man,  but  God  alone  that  did  suit 
and  order  the  several  occurrences  by  which  the  in- 
tended blow  was  prevented.  It  was  not  God,  but  the 
devil,  that  did  intend  it. 

5.  That  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Mordecaf^  that  the 
Genoese  within  this  age;,  tliat  this  laud  and  people 
within  our  memory,  have  not  become  a  prey  unto  their 
raaliciou9  enemies,  was  merely  from  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  which  must  stand  for  our  good,  if  we  decline  not 
unto  evil.  It  is  not  the  breath  or  vapour  of  hell  that 
can  undermine  our  state,  or  shake  our  prince's  throne, 
whilst  God  is  with  us.  But  if  he  he  against  ua,  what 
can  be  for  us?  If  he  do  but  speak  the  word,  even  the 
least  word  of  mortal  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his 
nostrils,  shall  be  sufficient  to  blow  up  or  overturn  a 
kingdom. 

If  subjects  should  rebel  as  often  as  princes  (»reak 
jests  upon  themj  they  might  work  their  own  greater 
real  disgrace,  and  wrong  both  themselves  and  their 
posterities  far  more  indeed  than  the  other  had  done  in 
words.     But  opportunity  makes  a  tliief,  and  want  o( 
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opportunity  ofttiraes  keeps  great  minds,  mudi  discon- 
I  tent,  from  rebellion.  But  when  it  shall  please  Him  that 
hath  reserved  the  perfect  knowledge  of  times  and 
seasons  to  himself  not  to  dispose  their  opportunities  to 
any  land  or  people's  good,  a  woman's  unseasonable 
word  may  breed  mightiest  empires  greater  real  mis- 
chief than  emperors*  swords  for  many  generations  can 
redress.  So  it  fell  out  when  Justin  the  emperor  had 
removed  Narses  the  eunuch  from  his  regency  of  state 
upon  importunate  accusations,  which^  for  the  present, 
he  could  not  put  off  but  only  by  putting  him  from  his 
place.  Sophia  bis  empress,  (not  so  wise  herein  as  after- 
e.\perience  might  have  taught  her  to  have  been,) 
whether  willing  (as  the  old  proverb  is)  to  add  scath 
to  scorn,  or  whether  desirous  to  soothe  Narses's  calum- 
niators in  their  humour,  said  she  would  have  Narses 
come  unto  Constantinople,  there  to  spin  amongst  her 
maids*.  The  jest,  being  brought  unto  his  ears,  pro- 
voked him  to  give  her  proof  of  his  masculine  spleen 
and  indignation.  For  he  thus  resolved  ;  '*  Seeing  it  hath 
pleased  her  excellency  to  appoint  me  this  task,  I  shall 
■shortly  gptn  her  such  a  thready  as  she  and  her  husband 
shall  hardly  be  able  all  the  days  of  their  life  to  un- 
twist." Not  he,  but  the  Lord  by  his  mouth,  had  spoken 
the  word,  and  it  was  done.  For  Alboinus  king  of  the 
Lombards  comes  instantly  out  of  Hungary  at  Narses's 
call,  who  could  not  dissuade  him  from  entering  into 
Italy  after  it  repented  him  of  his  former  spleen  against 
Sophia,  and  of  his  encouraging  of  this  king  to  revenge 
hiH  wrong.  The  eastern  empire  had  received  many 
wounds  before  this  time,  but  lately  cured  of  the  most 
dangerous  by  Narses's  good  service.  This  was  the  first 
perpetual  and  irrecoverable  maim  :  the  second,  more 
grievous,    did   follow   upon    89    light  occasions,   but 

^1  '  See  the  histories  which  write  of  Justin  the  Seooiid^ 
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whereiQ  the  concourse  of  many  circumstances  were 
more  notable. 

6.  AVhen  Mahomet^  first  begun  to  counterftiit  exta- 
tical  visions  and  practise  sorcery,  he  aimed,  perhaps, 
at  no  greater  matters  than  Simon  Slagus  did,  only  to 
be  accounted  fxe'^avriva,  some  great  one  among  his 
fellow  badgers  and  cameldrivers;  he  did  not  so  njucb 
as  dream  of  Nestorius  or  his  heresy.  And  Sergius  the 
Monk,  when  he  began  to  maintain  that  heresy  at 
Constantinople,  did  think  as  little  of  Arabian  sorcery. 
After  these  two,  by  Satan's  instigation  and  God's 
permission,  had  made  a  medley  of  Jewish  infidelity 
and  Grecian  heresy,  as  If  it  had  been  a  garment  of 
S56 English  wool  and  outlandish  lint,  they  least  thought 
of  any  mutiny  towards  in  Heraclius*8  carajj  for  want 
of  pay.  The  Roman  questor  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  Mahomet's  visions  or  his  new  coined  laws,  when  he 
thus  disgracefully  entreated  the  Arabians  or  Saracens: 
**  There  is  scarce  sufficient  provision  for  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  soldiers,  and  must  this  rascality  of  dogs  be 
so  importunately  impudent  in  demanding  their  pay?"" 
Sed  kahet  et  musca  splenem.  These  poor  barbariaos 
were  such  hxmgry  dogs  as  looked  to  be  cherished  where 
they  fawned,  and  could  be  content  to  change  many 
masters  rather  than  be  continually  rated  thus.  Now 
albeit  the  Roman  questor  did  thus  uncourteously  dis- 
miss them  without  a  passport  or  direction  whither  to 
go,  yet  the  Lord,  by  his  harsh  language,  did  hiss  for 
these  hornets  unto  Mahomet's  camp,  who  had  been 
lately  foiled  by  the  Persian,  until  these  fugitives  raised 
liim  up,  and  made  him  lord  of  Egypt.  Thus,  of  the 
heresy  of  Sergius,  (by  birth  an  Italian,  by  profession  a 
monk,)  and  of  Mahomet's  sorcery,  and  of  these  Saracens' 
njutiny,  hath  the  Divine  Providence  made  up  a  triple 
'  See  tlje  writers  of  tbe  emperors'  lives  in  the  Life  of  HeracHus. 
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1,  which  cannot  to  this  day  be  broken,  having  con- 
Stiued  almost  these  thousand  years  as  a  fatal  scourge 
to  Christendom, 

^  7.  A  mere  politician,  that  considers  the  causes  of 
Justinus's  loss  by  the  discontent  of  Narses,  or  of 
Heraclius's  prejudice  by  these  Saracens'  revolt,  would 
from  both  draw  that  aphorism  which  divers  have 
done  from  a  trusty  Gascoigne's^  answer  unto  Charles 
^he  Seventhj  FreTi^h  king.  The  aphorism  is,  that 
princes  must  beware  what  speeches  they  use  unto 
great  soldiers,  or  men  of  valour,  seeing  that  Gascoigae 
ingenuously  told  his  lord  and  master,  tliat  for  a  foul 
disgrace  he  could  turn  traitor^  though  all  the  riches  of 
France,  though  the  French  kingdom  itself,  would  not 
suffice  for  a  bribe  to  make  lijm  prove  false,  or  to  cor- 
rupt his  loyal  mind.  The  rule  or  aphorism  is  in  many 
cases  good  ;  yet,  if  this  and  all  other  like  caveats  were 
Btrictly  observed,  and  other  matters  not  amended,  He 
that  at  his  appointed  time  turns  disgrat:eful  speeches 
unto  the  speaker's  overthrow  can  make  the  mildest 
words  which  generals  or  other  confederates  in  arms 
cau  utter,  for  accomplishing  their  joint  purposes,  to 

'  effect  their  own  ruin,  and  delivery  of  their  enemies. 

8.  It  is  a  known  story  of  ri  family  or  faction  in 
Perusium,  who  having  gatliered  a  competent  army  of 
their  allies  to  surprise  the  city  from  which  they  had 
been  lately  banished,  made  their  forcible  entrance  into 
it   by  night,  bursting  all  the  chains  that   otherwise 

^would  have  hindered  the  passage  of  the  horsemen  until 
sey  came  unto  the  market  stead,  or  chief  place  to  be 
surprised.  But  here  their  Hercules,  wanting  room 
(by  reason  of  the  press)  to  fetch  a  full  blo^v  with  his 
club  for  bursting  that  chain,  much  stronger  (in  all  like- 

\£  Cami'Tarius  ex  Ferrtmo. 
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lihood)  than  the  rest,  cries  "  Back  !  back'* !,"  unto  those 
that  were  next  unto  him,  and  they  the  like  unto  such 
as  were  behind  them*  until  the  same  words  hfid  run 
like  an  echo  to  the  hindmost  ranks  or  rear ;  who,  ima- 
giniog  that  those  in  the  front  had  descried  some 
danger,  resolved  to  be  the  first  in  retiring,  as  they  had 
been  the  last  in  entering :  and  hence  they  in  the  front 
perceiving  themselves  suddenly  destituted  of  their  com- 
pany give  their  enterprise  for  lost,  which  one  blow 
more,  or  one  word  less,  had  presently  effected.  But 
perpetual  exile  was  by  Divine  justice  the  enterprisers' 
due  ;  and  though  iron  chains  may  be  burst  by  the 
strength  of  man,  yet  fke  counsel  of  the  IjOrd  that 
shall  stand  more  firm  than  walls  of  brass  or  rocks  of 
adamant,  that  his  enemies  at  the  appointed  time  may 
fall  before  it. 
257  The  only  use  which  the  politician  hath  made  of 
this  and  like  experiments  is  this  i  first,  that  generals 
should  be  very  wary  what  words  should  pass  through- 
out their  ariny ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  keep  servants, 
woineuj  or  other  talkative  or  clamorous  creatures,  far 
from  the  army  when  any  service  is  toward  ;  secondly, 
to  accustom  their  soldiers  only  to  respect  their  com- 
manders* speeches,  and  to  account  of  others  as  wind 
that  blows  afar  off.  These  caveats  were  given  above 
seventy  years  ago ;  and  yet  have  greater  forces  than 
these  Italians  had  been  upon  as  light  occasions  de- 
feated in  their  intended  surprisals  of  cities  by  night, 
after  they  had  blown  open  their  gates  with  petars. 
However,  the  admonition  hath  its  use  and  seosonst 
though  ofti^ntimes  observed  without  success,  because 
it  is  too  much  relied  upon.  Mordecai  spake  with  con- 
fidence unto  Esther  :  If  thou  hoklest  tkij  peace  fit  this 
ti  See  Guirciariliiie  uciil  jMuc-liUvei,  locis  dtatis. 
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Hnw^  cmnfort  and  deliverance  shall  appear  unto  the 
Jew  out  of  another  plaee  ;  because,  as  he  supposed, 
the  counsel  of  God  was  for  their  good.  But  though 
soldkrs  should  hold  their  peace,  and  generals  speak 
nothing  but  what  the  politician  should  proinptj  yet 
shall  destruction  come  upon  them  upon  other  occa- 
sions, if  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  be  once  agaiust  thetu ; 
yea,  though  the  parties  disagreeing  should  lay  all 
enoiity  aside,  and  consult  for  the  establishing  of  peace, 
yet  shall  they  conclude  in  blood,  if  the  Lord  of  hosts 
^be  displeased  with  them. 

H  9-  A  fit  instance  to  this  purpose  is  registered,  as 
HC^tii^^^^ius  tells  ns,  in  foreign  annals,  though  not 
~  intimated  by  our  English  historians,  who  had  as  much 
reason  as  any  other  to  have  recorded  it,  if  the  story 
had  been  true  ;  but  seeing  tliey  have  omitted  it,  I 
will  not  expect  the  reader's  historical  assent  unto  it^  but 
only  commend  it  to  him  as  an  example  for  illustrating 
the  probability  of  the  last  observation.  The  English 
and  French  armies  being  ready  to  join  battle  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  French  captains  persuade  their  king  to 
entreat  a  parky  with  the  king  of  England)  that  so  all 
matters  might  be  compromised,  without  further  harm 
or  danger  to  either  party.  The  place  agreed  upon  for 
the  parley  wa^  a  ruinated  chai>el,  a  little  distant  from 
both  armiea.  A  friendly  compromise  was  by  both 
kings  resolved  upon,  to  be  further  ratified  upon  deli- 
beration of  their  several  councils.  But  before  their 
parting,  a  huge  snake,  whether  stirred  up  by  the  noise 
Hpf  their  attendants  which  waited  without,  or  upon  other 
occasions,  seemed,  by  her  hissing  and  swelling  neck,  to 
make  towards  them.  Both  of  them,  alike  afraid,  draw 
their  swords,  and  yet  neither  willing  to  trust  other 
within  the  walls,  run  out  with  their  naked  swords 
in  their  hands:   their  attendants*  upon  this  sight,  mis- 
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deeming  some  outfall  in  the  chapel  between  tbem,  du 
the  like;  and  the  armies  upon  this  view  join  battle, 
and  could  not  be  recalled  until  much  blood  on  both 
parties  was,  and  more  had  been  spilt,  unless  the  night 
had  come  upon  them. 

10.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  a  true  story  or  a  fiction, 
the  possibility  of  such  unexpected  occurrences  (all 
which  are  at  the  Almighty's  disposition)  are  iiifiuite, 
and  cannot  be  comprehended,  much  less  prevented  by 
the  wit  of  man,  which  is  but  finite:  so  that  although 
the  plots  and  devices  of  man's  heart  be  many,  yet  hath 
the  Lord  more  counterplots  perpetually  in  store;  ami 
therefore,  of  all  counsels,  ffte  counsel  of  the  Lord  shuU 
stand. 

Whilst  I  read  some  speculative  politicians,  that  seek, 
by  observing  the  errors  of  former  times,  in  managing 
ass  civil  affairs  or  projects,  to  rectify  or  correct  their  over- 
sights, and  take  upon  them  to  make  an  ephemerides 
of  future  events ;  their  discoui'ses,  in  my  slender  ob- 
servation, argue  a  greater  ignorance  in  them  of  Divine 
Providence,  than  their  practices  woidd  in  the  mathe- 
matics that  would  labour  out  of  a  surd  number  to 
extract  a  perfect  square.  He  that  knows  the  rules  of 
arithmetical  division,  might  in  every  working,  or 
attempt  of  resolving  a  full  number  into  its  proper 
square,  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  square  number, 
and  yet  be  sure  not  to  find  it,  though  he  npent  Nestor's 
years  in  dividing  and  subdividing  the  same  number, 
or  resolving  fractions  into  fractions.  The  reason  is 
this:  how  little  soever  a  surd  number  exceeds  the  next 
square,  yet  the  overplus  is  in  division  infinite  :  and 
so  are  the  events  which  the  politician  seeks  to  rectify 
or  determine  of,  and  therefore  not  certainly  rectifiable 
or  determinable,  save  only  by  Him  Miiose  w^isdom  is 
actually  infinite.     It  is  an  error  incident  to  little  chil- 
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dren  to  think  they  might  easily  shake  hands  with  the 
man  in  the  moon,  or  with  Endymioii  kiss  the  moon 
itselft  if  they  were  upon  the  next  hill,  where  it  seems 
to  them  to  set;  and  if  you  bring  them  tliither*  they 
think  they  came  but  a  little  too  late  :  if  they  could 
be  now  at  the  next  hill,  where  they  see  it  go  down, 
they  imagine  they  might  do  so  yet.  Such  for  all  the 
world  is  the  practical  politician's  error,  the  cause  of 
both  in  proportion  the  same.  Children  are  thus  de- 
ceived because  they  imagine  no  distance  between  hea- 
ven and  earth,  or  between  heaven  and  that  port  of 
earth  which  terminates  their  sigbt.  And  so  the  se- 
Jar  politician's  tnind  reacheth  no  farther  than  the 
hemisphere  of  his  own  facuJty.  Either  he  knows  not 
or  considers  not,  !iow  far  the  height  and  depth  of 
His  wisdom  and  coimsel  that  sits  in  the  heavens^  and 
rules  the  earth,  exceeds  the  utmost  bounds  or  horizon 
of  his  foresight  and  limited  skill  ;  in  this  only  different 
from  the  child,  that  his  wit  is  more  swift  and  nimble 
^4han  the  other's  body,  so  that  he  is  not  so  soon  weary 
Bof  }iis  purffuit.  But  if  he  miss  of  his  purpose  at  the 
first;  he  hopes  at  his  next  flight  to  speed  ;  and  thus  in 
-seeking  after  true  felicity,  (which  was  hard  by  hira 
when  he  began  hia  course,)  he  runs  round  all  the  days 

»of  his  life,  even  as  he  is  led  by  him  that  daily  com- 
passelii  the  earth.  Better  might  painters  hope,  by 
looking  on  the  multitude  of  men  now  living,  to  draw 
acL'tirate  pictures  of  such  as  shall  be  in  the  age  to 
^^fome,  than  any  politician  can  expect,  either  by  obser- 
^pvation  of  former  times  or  experience  of  his  own,  to 
preseribe  exact  rules  for  managing  of  future  projects. 
For   if  we   consider  the  whole  frame  or  composition 

k.cf  circumstances,  or  all  the  ingredients  (if  1  may  so 
^peak)  of  every  event,  there  is  as  great  a  variety  in 
Jiuman  actions  as  there  is  in  men's  faces.     Never  were 
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there  two  events  of  moment  upon  earth  altogether 
alike ;  each  diflfers  from  other  either  in  the  substance, 
number,  or  quality  of  occurrences,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  their  consouanc)^  or  dissonancy  unto  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord ;  as  there  ih  no  visage  but  differs  from 
another,  if  not  in  colour  or  complexion,  yet  in  shape 
or  figTire.  I  liave  been,  perhaps,  rather  too  long  than 
too  bold,  in  deciphering  the  vanity  of  this  proud 
critic,  which  accuseth  Christianity  of  cowardice  in 
actions,  and  devotion  of  stupidity  and  dulness  in  con- 
sultation of  state.  But  so  might  bats  and  owls  con- 
demn the  eagle  of  blindness,  were  trial  of  sight  to  be 
niade  in  that  part  of  twilight  wherein  darkness  hath 
gotten  the  victory  of  light.  Some  men,  not  able  to 
discern  a  friend  from  a  foe  at  three  paces'  distance  in 
959  the  open  sun,  will  read  tlieir  Paternoster,  written  in 
the  compass  of  a  shilling,  by  moonshine,  tnitcb  better 
than  others,  clearer  sighted,  can  read  a  proclamation 
print.  The  purblind  see  best  by  night,  yet  not  there- 
fore better  sighted  tlian  othei^  are,  because  the  abso- 
lute trial  of  sight  is  best  made  by  day.  So  is  the  mere 
politician  more  quicksighted  than  God's  children  in 
mattei-s  permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  the  ma- 
naging of  tlie  prince  of  darkness.  For  albeit  the 
righteous  Lord  do  in  no  case  jjermit  or  dispense  with 
perjury,  fraud,  or  violence;  yet  he  suffers  many  events 
to  be  compassed  by  all,  or  some  of  these,  or  worse 
means.  Now  when  matters,  usually  managed  by  spe^ 
cial  providence,  come  by  divine  permission  once  to 
catching,  he  that  makes  least  conscience  of  his  ways 
will  shew  most  wit  and  resolution.  For  whatsoever 
falls  to  Satan's  disposals  shall  assuredly  be  collated  on 
him  that  will  adventure  most ;  it  is  his  trade  and 
profession  to  lend  wit»  might,  and  cunning,  for  satisfy- 
ing present  desires  upon  the  mortgage  of  souls  and 
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consciences ;  aod  bis  scholar,  or  client,  (the  politic 
atheist,)  perceiving  fraud  and  violence  to  prosper  well 
In  some  particulars,  imagines  these  or  like  means, 
throughly  multiplied,  to  be  able  to  conquer  all  things 
which  he  most  desires.  But  when  Satan's  conmiissiott 
is  recalled,  or  his  power,  by  God's  providence,  con- 
tracted, the  cunningest  intentions  or  violent  practices 
of  politicians  prove  much  like  to  a  peremptory  war- 
rant out  of  date,  which  being  directed  to  one  county 
is  served  in  another :  both  endanger  the  party  pro- 
secuting, arid  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  prosecuted. 
I  conclude  this  chapter  and  section  with  the  observa- 
tion of  a  nameless  author,  but  set  down  in  verses 
related  by  Camerarlus, 

Si  vitam  species  hominum,  si  dentque  moret, 
Artem,  vim,  J'raudetn,  ctincta  pules  pgert. 

Si  propius  specleSiJoriunacst  arbitra  rcrum: 
Resets  qttam  dicaSf  et  tttmen  esse  vides. 

At  peniius  si  itifro&pictas,  alque  ultima  primis 
Connectas,  tanlum  est  rector  in  orbc  Deus. 

Wlio  look«  on  men,  aitd  on  their  manners  vile. 

Weens  nought  is  iiTougLt,  nought  got  sans  force  or  guile ; 

Who  nearer  looks,  apses  (who  knoivs  what)  h^r  wheel 

Who  co2fineth  fraud,  and  oft  makes  force  to  reel : 

But  eagle  sighta.  which  pierce  hotlh  far  onit  near^ 

Eye  One  who  only  ruleth  all  this  sphere. 
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CHAP,  XXXI. 

Of  itie  Rtde  of  RetaliaiioH  or  Coimtn-pa^taion  ;  and  hotv 
fyrc'ible  Punhhments  hiflicted  hf  thh  Rufe,  wit/wut  ftn^ 
Purptme  of  Man^are  to  quicken  the  etigrtiffed  Notion  lyf  th« 
Dethfy  ami  to  bring  Jbrth  an  Acknowledgment  ^  Divine 
Ptovidtnce  and  Jiutke. 

AnTSTOTLE  did  rightly  deny  retaliation  or  cotin- 
terpassiori  to  be  avrotitKaiQiry  **  exact  justii:e;"  and  yet  it 
may  be,  Pythagoras's  thoughts  did  soar  much  higher 
than  his,  when  he  pitched  upou  the  affinnative.  In 
ordinary  offences,  committed  by  unequal  or  extraordi- 
nary persons,  Pythagoras's  tenent  is  not  universally 
true;  as,  if  a  great  person  should  beat  his  far  infe- 
rior without  just  cause,  it  stands  neither  with  the  law 
of  God  or  rule  of  equity  to  beat  him  in  the  same 
fashion,  or  according  to  the  same  measure,  again ;  but 
when  kings  and  monaixhs  do  extraordinary  wrongs 
unto  their  siibjects»  or  practise  prodigious  cruelties 
upon  their  inferiors,  they  usually  sufler  the  like  harms 
or  plagues  themselves,     "  But  who,"  saith  Coniina'Us\ 


'  luterrugavi  inmlu  ante,  quis 
hnbiuiruij  sit  qua>!S.tiuiLt>in  dc-  pn> 
tentibus,  quis  illos  ncuneabit,  quis 
Itt^m  detini(;t,  qtiis  ]icciiHm  irrci- 
jiubit  ?  Certe  (^uerimoni*  et  la- 
chrymn;  iniseruFutn  liaminunt, 
qiios   crutlelitor  vexaTunt,   item 


viiiuarum  et  pupilUjrum  g^-mitns 
at([iie  suspiriii,  qiiuft  paritntibux 
iitqiie  nuiritis  inliumixite  :N[«otin- 
riiiit,  breviter  eorum,  quos  nSlix- 
iTuiii  el  fortuuis  oRiniliiis  detiu- 
Jarunt,  latnentatiitineH  atqueplnn- 
g»r,  ern  tit  acciisuitiorus  loco,  qii;un 
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"  shall  call  potentates  in  question  ?  who  shall  accuse, 
who  shall  condemn,  who  shall  punish  them?  AU" 
(as  he  resolves)  "  that  can  be  required  to  a  formal 
process  shall  be  supplied  by  the  complaints  and  tears 
of  such  as  are  aggrieved  by  them,  by  the  sighs  and 
groans  of  the  fatherless  and  widows:  these  are  more 
authentic  than  any  witTiesses  of  fact,  more  powerful 
than  any  attorney,  or  advocate,  before  the  supi'enie 
tribunal  of  God-  So  good  and  gracious  a  Judge  is 
he,  and  so  compassionate  to  the  oppressed,  that  even 
in  this  life  he  often  punisheth  kings  for  their  sakes 
so  evidently  and  so  remarkably,  as  there  can  be 
no  place  for  doubt  amongst  the  observant  that  he  is 

k  most  just  avenger  of  human  impiety.  But  most 
princes"  (as  the  same  author  notes)  "are  so  unex- 
periencedj  so  inconsiderate,  that  whiles  prosperous  for-g61 
tune  smiles  upon  them,  they  fear  no  storms,  no  punish- 
ment, no  conviction.  And  for  want  of  this  fear,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  God  suddenly  raiseth  up 
some  adversary  or  other  when  they  least  susiiect." 

Affliction  in  some  kind  or  other  is  the  surest  friend, 
the  most  trusty  counsellor  that  any  prince  can  use  ; 
for,  of  all  the  rest  of  his  retinue,  it  only  knoweth  not 
how  to  flatter.  And  affliction  or  calamity  of  the  same 
kind  which  they  have  undeservedly  brought  upon 
others,  (when  that  befalls  them,)  is  the  most  sincere, 

kiost  powerful  preacher,  that  enters  in  at  any  court- 
gate,  for  bringing  potentates  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
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illi  coram  supTi^nio  llei  tribunali 
fihtent.  Qui  mjignitudlnescele- 
nnn  utt'ensus.  noii  semper  concL'- 
dit  cUutiirniorem  iEDptinitatem, 
sed  illoa  aliquando  verlKrnit  prip- 
wiitibua  potJiis.  ila  quidtm  evi- 
denter  et  clore,  ut  dubitari  non 
Dssit,  ip^um  ^me  justiii^iniun] 
npietatts  nosUEt  ultoTtfin.     Ple- 


riqu  e  vcro  priucipea,  iniperi  ti 
qnideni  iUi  et  iitconsulti.  qnam 
din  prospera  utiinttir  fortimii, 
nihil  tak>  inetuunt,  sGd  cum  nmx- 
ime  aeeuri  sunt  iiiiinium  r?rum, 
tunc  ucce  Deus  repente  illis  ad- 
vm-sarium  uliqucui  uxcitiit,  de 
ijuo  miuinie  mispiciiti  fuerant.^ 
Cotiniifeus,  in  line  lib.  id.  p.  4(^3. 
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and  of  his  laws,  or  to  acknowledge  liini  to  be  as  well 
the  Judge  of  judges  as  Lord  of  lords. 

2.  For  as  justice  cannot  be  done  upon  private 
ofieudei^  but  by  the  warrant  of  supreme  authority,  so 
when  we  see  such  judgineuts  befall  supreme  magis- 
trates themselves,  as  to  the  notiona  of  natural  reason 
are  just  and  right,  and  as  it  were  exactly  fitted  to  that 
which  they  have  done  to  others ;  this  clearly  argues 
there  is  a  supreme  tribunal  in  heaven,  which  hath 
more  sovereign  authority  over  the  highest  thrones  and 
principalities  on  earth*  than  they  have  over  the  mean- 
est subject  that  lives  under  them,  or  silliest  wretch 
that  sojourns  within  their  territories. 

3.  And  if  the  tallest  cedars  be  not  without  the  reach 
of  Divine  justice^  shall  it  not  control  the  lower  sbruhs? 
Never  was  there  any  man  ou  earth,  (I  am  persuaded,) 
save  one,  (who  was  more  than  man,)  but  upon  a  diligent 
survey  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered,  might  have 
taken  just  occasion  to  repeat  that  lesson  which  the 
sufferance  of  such  calamity  from  the  hands  of  men  as 
be  bad  procured  unto  others  his  neighbour  princes  had 
taught  Adonibezek  to  say  by  heart,  Threescore  and 
ten  kings,  having  their  thuvihs  and  their  great  toes  cut 
off,  gathered  their  meat  under  uuj  table .-  as  I  have 
done,  so  God  hath  requited  /w^,  Judges  i.  7.  This 
tyrant*s  offences  had  been  many  and  gross,  more  bar- 
barous than  many  princes  in  this  age  would  (perhaps) 
commit ;  yet  an  usual  practice  upon  the  conquered  in 
those  ancient  times,  a  politic  emblem  of  slavery  in  thus 
fitting  their  hands  for  the  oar,  and  disenabling  them 
to  use  the  pike,  or  other  like  instrument  of  war.  How- 
ever, more  at  this  day  would  be  ready,  upon  like  pro- 
vocation or  custom,  to  deal  as  boisterously  with  their 
vanquished  foes  as  Adonibezek  did  with  his,  rather 
than  to  make  the  like  ingenuous  confession,  though 
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God  did  call  their  sins  to  mind  by  siu-h  ^nsible  r^ 
tnenibrances  as  awaked  hira.  This  I  have  generally 
observed,  that  lighter  touches  of  God's  afflicting  hand 
did  more  affect  the  outragfeoiis  people  of  the  old 
world  (unless  such  as  were  delivered  up  into  a  repro- 
bate sense)  than  his  severe  blows  do  many  amongst  ns, 
which  have  the  reputation  of  moderate,  of  civil,  yen 
of  sanctified  men.  The  minds  of  most  men  are  so 
blinded  and  choked  with  cares  of  this  world,  that 
they  look  no  furtlier  than  into  second  causes;  and 
hence  (like  idiots)  they  suspect  such  blows  as  are 
reached  them  from  heaven  to  be  given  by  such  as  are 
next  imto  them.  But  even  among  such  as  look  far 
enough  beyond  second  causes,  amongst  such  as  see  God 
in  his  word,  and  daily  hear  his  promises,  some  there 
be,  which  either  distinguish  too  nicely  between  God's 
temporal  punishments  and  his  fatherly  chastisements, 
ir  else  make  not  right  application  of  this  distinction 
to  their  own  particulai\  From  the  one  or  other  mis- 
take, (perhaps  from  both,)  whatsoever  affliction  befalls 
them,  after  they  have  taken  special  notice  of  their  2G2 
regeneration,  is  entertained  as  a  mere  loving  correction, 
sent  for  no  other  end  than  to  work  for  their  future 
good,  not  as  a  touch  of  God's  punitive  justice,  requiring 
serious  repentance  for  some  jmrticular  sins  past.  But 
whatsoever  may  be  thought  of  the  distinction  itself, 
this  application  of  it  was  not  in  use  amongst  the 
ancient  saints  and  people  of  God. 

4.  Few  modern  spirits  of  ingenuous  birth  and  breed- 
ing but  would  scorn  to  be  suspected  of  such  rude  anil 
vast  behaviour  as  some  of  Jacob's  sons  used  towards 
Htheir  father,  others  towards  Joseph  or  the  Shechem' 
Stes ;  and  yet  hpw  quickly  doth  the  fear  rather  than 
the  sufferance  of  lighter  offllctioa  than  Joseph  suffered 
sX  their  hands  call  their  offences  against  him  to  their 
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remembrance.     They  knew  themselves  to  be  as  free 
fronii  the  crhiie  wherewith  he  chargeil  them  as  he  was 
from  merit  of  death  when  they  put  him  into  the  pit, 
or  from  desert  of  bondage  when  they  sold  hini  to  the 
Midianites.     Notwithstanding,  his  very  not  being  so 
flexible  to   their   requests   as   their   instant   occasions 
required,  (though  nothing  so  inexorable  as  they  had 
been  to  him  m  his  extremity,  when  they  knew  him, 
at;  now  they  do  not,  to  be  their  brother,)  caused  them 
to  make  this  mutual  confession  one  to  anotlier :   We 
arc  verily  guilty  concerning  our  hroiher,  in  that  tee 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and 
we  would  not  hear ;   there/ore  is  this  anguish  come 
upon  us.  Gen.  xlii.  21.     This  speedy  relentance  upon 
this  warning  is  an  assured  testimony  that  the  fear  of 
God,  and  of  his  just  judgments,  did  in  some  measure 
lodge  in  all  their  hearts,  but  most  abundctntly  now  in 
Reuben's,  whose  former   sins   against  his  father  did 
equalize  if  not  superabound  his  brethren's  sius  against 
youjig   Joseph,   of  whose   jniscarriage   he   was   least 
guilty.     For  unto  the  rest  confessing  their  sins,  as  was 
set  down  before,  iu  the  next  verse  he  thus  replies ; 
Spake  I  not  imio  you^  sayings  Do  not  sin  agtdnst  the 
child;  and  ye  wotdd  not  hear?    therefore,  behold^ 
also  his  Mood  is  required.     Yet  was  this  eonfession 
uttered  thirteen  years  after  the  fact  was  committed, 
until  that  time  never  called  in  question. 


CHAP.  XXXIl. 


I 


Of  the  geo7nctrkai  Proportion  or  Form  of  dhtribittivei/ttstiec, 
which  the  Supreme  Judge  somviitties  vbservejt  itt  rioitig  to 
great  Princes  fis  they  have  doue  to  others^ 

1.  But  these  sons  of  Jacob  were  private  men ;  and 
God,  in  putting  them  into  the  same  fear  and  anguish 


ewh  the  Eleventh  of  France, 


I      coi 


of  soul  into  which  they  had  put  their  harmless 
brother,  raiglit  observe  the  strict  rule  of  retaliation  or 
TOunterpassion,  without  swerviug  from  tlje  rule  of 
uity,  seeing  their  brother  was  their  equal;  but  doth 
the  righteous  Lord  observe  the  same  rule  betwixt  jiar- 
les  for  condition  or  state  of  life  most  unequal  ?  doth 
e  mete  out  punishment  unto  princes  in  just  equality 
lo  the  hanns  which  they  have  wrongfully  done  to  their 
subjects  or  inferiors?  Surely  he  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  in  cases  of  justice  or  revenge.  But  w!iere 
the  blow  or  matter  of  punishment,  which  lights  on 
potentates  is  inuch  less,  the  grief  or  smart  maybe  fully 
as  great  as  their  fury  can  procure  unto  their  subjects. 
In  the  case  between  kings  and  subjects,  properly  so 
called,  or  between  superior  and  inferior  subjects,  there 363 
is  a  kind  of  allowance  to  be  made,  according  to  geo- 
metrical proportion,  without  swerving  from  the  exact 
rule  of  retaliation.  It  is  a  memorable  comparison 
which  Comina^us''  (according  to  this  allowance)  hath 
made  between  the  evils  whitrh  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 
^French  king,  had  done  to  others,  and  the  like  evils 
which  God  in  the  end  of  his  reign  did  bring  upon 
him. 

2,  To  be  disrespected  by  them  whom  he  had  ad- 
vanced far  above  their  deserts,  and  graced  with  dig- 
nities whereof  their  education  and  profession  was  un- 


f  ^  Componafli  ei-go  illms  ncer- 
Litut^s  ac  doIoreSj,  quos  jiertulit 
»iite  mortem,  cum  ii^  malia  et 
lucomnuKlis,  quibus  alios  affecit. 
Blaguituttimi  quideni  inter  se  dif- 
feruBtf  ac  longe  Blind  etiam  fnit 
ipsiu9  Tniinus:  veruni,  cjiui  pro- 
fiperiori  fuit  uans  forEuna,  et  quo 
major  cxtitU  ejus  per  omnem 
Europam  aiithoriCis  :  eo  quoque 
vehementius  fuit  aftiiictus,  diim 
pra-ter    consuotiididem  siiam  et 


nAturam  aliquid  perferre  coactus 
est.  In  eo,  quern  dixioms,  ere- 
mita,  aunimain  perpeluo  spem 
liabebat,  ac  Butinde  missis  niin- 
ciis  iiitfrpelhibat  tum  ut  vilam 
aibi  prtidiictrtt.  Nam  etsi  i-^b 
Silas,  qDAsi  jam  mnriturus^  con. 
stituerat :  tumen  re^dintcgnito 
animo,  sperabal  se  p<rase  eva- 
dere.  — Goiitinffius,  lib  lO- in  im- 
tito,  piig.  469. 
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capable,  could  not  but  be  a  great  grief  unto  this  great 
king,  as  the  like  ungratefuhiese  would  be  unto  any- 
other;  yet  a  just  aud  usual  award  of  Divine  justice 
upon  such  princes  as  thus  neglect  the  rule  of  human 
distributive  justice  in  the  dispensing  of  honourable 
favours.  But  for  a  prince  which  had  always  required 
exact  obedience,  always  accustomed  to  expect  an  ob- 
servance from  his  subjects  more  than  ordinarily  is 
given  unto  other  princes,  to  be  in  his  old  age  enforced 
to  observe  and  flatter  the  churlish  humour  of  his 
physician  ^  whose  untoward  service  he  had  recompensed 
with  a  standing  fee  of  a  thousand  crowns  a  roontli. 
besides  other  gratuities  extraordinary  ;  this  was  a  per- 
petual torment,  whereof  Lewis  in  his  perplexity  could 
not  but  often  complain  unto  others,  yet  could  not 
remedy.  For  this  was  a  disease  which  he  durst  not 
make  known  unto  his  physician,  whose  displeasure  lie 
feared  more  than  any  thing  else  besides  death ;  which 
was  the  only  cause  why  he  so  much  feared  his  dis- 
pleasure. And  is  it  not  (as  the  wise  king  speaks)  a 
vanity  of  vanities,  or  more  than  so,  a  misery  of  mise- 
ries, that  the  fear  of  this  last  point  or  close  of  life 
should  make  great  men  slaves  for  the  most  part  of 
their  lives,  and  bring  a  necessity  upon  them  of  fearing 
every  one  with  more  than  a  slavish  fear,  that  may  in 
probability  be  conceived  as  an  instnimeutor  messenger 
of  its  approach,     "'Now  this  king  was  so  excessively 


"  Medico  auo  menstruuDi  da- 
bat  stipeiidium^  ut  supra  quoque 
diximua,  d^ceiii  auteorum  Diillia: 
nee  itl  tnndo,  veriini  etiam  epi- 
scopatum  AmbianenB^in  ejus  Ne- 
pol],  et  ninnera  publica  niulta 
laigiebatur  ejtis  propinquis  et 
amicis.  £t  tamen  niethcus  Urn 
ertit  v^tfbis  in  eum  naper  et  du- 
ma,  ut  nihil  supra  :  valde  igitnr 


cum  rex  metuebat,  et  od  suoa 
familiares.  de  illiu!)  asperiute 
])]mi:i,  (Mepe  qiierebatur,  ne<ine 
tomen  audebnt;  eum  a  se  demit- 
tere. — Ibid,  paj^,  472. 

■"  Mort(>m  iiullus  unqoain  ve- 
hementiua  e^liorruit:  nemoeUaiu 
majori  studio  et  ratione  de  rein«- 
diia  unquntii  ct^tavit,  qiiani  ipse. 
FamiHaribiiR    f-mn    per    omnem 
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afraid  of  death,  that  he  had  given  it  in  strict  charge 
unto  his  friends  and  followerSj  not  to  give  hira  warn- 
ing of  this  his  last  enemy  by  name,  whensoever  it 
should  (to  their  seeming)  approach;  but  to  exhort  him 
only  to  a  confession  or  expiation  of  his  sins  :  yet  was 
it  his  ill  hap  or  fate,  after  he  had  set  his  house  in  order, 
and  after  his  dejected  spirits  had  been  somewliat  raised 
with  new  hopes  of  recovery,  to  have  death  rung  into 
his  ears  by  his  servants,  after  such  an  indiscreet  and 
unmannerly  fashion,  as  if  they  had  sought  to  put  him 
into  purgatory  whilst  he  was  alive.  His  barber,  with 
others  (whom  he  had  rewarded  far  above  their  deserts), 
without  any  preamble  or  circumlocution  of  respective 
language,  (as  if  they  had  come  unto  him  rather  as 
judges  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
him,  than  as  gentle  remembrancers  of  his  mortality,)  364 
told  him  bluntly  and  peremptorily  that  his  hour  was 
come,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  any  further  comfort 
from  his  physician,  or  from  the  hermit  who  (as  he 
thought)  had  prolonged  his  life. 

3.  If  we  could  unpartially  weigh  the  quality  and 
ndition  of  the  parties  who  were  thus  uncivilly  and 
unseasonably  bold  with  him,  in  the  one  scale  of  just 
estimation,  and  the  greatness  of  his  person,  his  natively 
timorous  disposition,  and  accustomance  in  the  other; 
the  disparity  would  move  us  to  be  of  Cominaeus's 
mind  in  this  point ;  that  this  untoward  remembrance 
or  denunciation  of  death  was  more  bitter  and  grievous 
unto  Lewis,  than  the  sharp  message  of  death  which 
,|ie  had  sent  by  commissioners'^  unto  those  two  great 


ilam.etmihiqiioqu*  aaepenume- 
TO  mandavefat,  si  iquatido  tpsiim 
iii  ea  n^cpiisitate  [w^itutn  esse 
coitspiceremus,  ut  nulla  proraus 
fifkcta  mentione  mortis,  ad  pecca- 
torum    expiatioiicm  goiummodo 

JACKSOig,  VOL.  V. 


adhoTtareniur ;  ac  videbatur  esse 
nunc  teaiporis  nnoUiori  anitno, 
quam  ut  adeo  duram  aententiiLm 
atldiret. — Ibid.  p.  470. 

^  tpne  duos  GaIHik  principea 
ducem  Nemoreusem  et  Coiuics- 
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peers  of  France,  the  duke  of  Nemours  and  the  earl 
of  St.PauU  giving  them  but  a  short  respite  to  marshal 
their  thoughts  and  order  their  constiieuces  before  their 
final  encounter  with  this  last  enemy  of  mortality, 
which  they  could  not  fear  so  nmch  as  Lewis  did.  As 
this  great  king  had  done  unto  these  great  subjects,  so 
have  his  servants  done  to  him. 

4,  Lewis  again  had  caused  certain  places  of**  little 
ease  to  be  made,  or  (at  least)  did  well  accept  the  inven- 
tion of  iron  cages  or  grates,  little  more  in  compass 
than  the  square  of  a  tall  man's  length,  wherein  he  de- 
tained such  as  offended  him ;  some  for  divers  months, 
others  for  many  years  together.  l*And  through  con- 
sciousness of  this  his  rigorous  dealing  with  others, 
be  confined  himself  (for  a  long  time)  to  a  custody  or 
durante  as  'istrait  for  his  greatness,  as  the  iron  cages 
were  for  their  mediocrity.  They  were  not  more  de- 
sirous to  see  these  close  prisons  opened,  or  to  hear  of 


tablium,  capite  mulctaverat,  et 
qaod  alteram  necasset,  jam  cum 
esset  Dioriturus,  ipsum  preuituit. 
Et  quemadmodum  illis  per  bo- 
mines  delectos^  denunciatum  fuit 
supplicium,  paucLS  verbis,  et 
breve  tempDFia  gpatium,  quD  de 
jsalutc  sua  statuerent,  conceasum: 
ad  eundem  plane  modum  isti, 
nulla  verborum  usi  circuitione, 
cum  ei  pr^aignificarenl  mprtem  : 
lit  officio  tlostro  satiafacmmus, 
fliebant,  res  ipsa  postulat.  @peui 
nullam  deinceps  a>Uo<»re  debes, 
vel  in  eremita,  vel  .in  quovEa 
aKo.  Nam  actum  est  de  te  pror- 
sus. — ComiuKua,  1.  lo.  p.  469. 

0  Carceres  pararit  horreudoa, 
et  valde  tetrna,  nempe  cuveas  aU- 
quot,  partim  ferreaa,  partim  lig- 
neas,  ferrets  lamtnibus,  cooper, 
taa,  latitudine  octo  pedum,  et 
ftltitudine  paulo  niajori,  quatn  est 


atatura  hominifi.  Excogitarerat 
banc  rationem  cardiualia  Baluea> 
s]3,  et  in  eain,  qua-  primiini  per- 
fecta  fuit;^  iiiclusug  eat  ipse,  per- 
que  totos  quatuordecim  atuioa 
detentus. — Ibid.  pag.  471. 

P  Etstcut  per  ipsiua  imperlqm 
carceres  illi  funestl  fueront  in. 
venti :  ad  eundem  plane  moduoi 
ipse  quoque  ante  martens,  consi- 
milibuB  omnino  iTnculig  aese  In- 
duit,  inque  majon  rersabBtur 
metu,  qnam  ilti,  quos  oliquando 
captiros  detinuerat — Ibtd.  piig. 

4  Zngrediendum  erat  omnibus 
non  quidem  per  patentcm  por- 
taiHt  sed  per  parvulum  ostiiimk  et 
prffiter  paucoa  aliquot  familiarei, 
quorum  eral  opera  Deceeaaria, 
nemo  cuiBquam,  nisi  volojitate 
ipsius,  introibflt.— Ibid. 
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the  day  of  their  deliverance  from  them,  than  he  was 
careful  to  cause  the  iron  fences  wherewith  he  had  en- 
compassed the  castle,  wherein  he  had  imprisoned  him- 
self, to  be  close  shut,  save  only  at  such  times,  as  he 
appointed  them  (upon  special  occasions)  to  be  opened. 
His  miserable  captives  were  not  afraid  of  passengers^ 
or  of  such  as  came  to  visit  them,  they  needed  no  guard 
to  secure  them  :  Lewis  caused  certain  archers  to  keep 
centinel,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  to  shoot  at  all 
that  came  near  his  castle-gates  otherwise  than  by  his 
special  command  or  appointment.  In  fine,  he  was 
more  afraid  to  be  delivered  out  of  his  prison  by  the 
nobility  of  France,  than  his  captives  were  to  be  put  iti 
such  cages.  That  which  he  feared  from  his  nobility 
was  not  death  or  violence,  but  his  deposition,  or  re- 
moval from  t!ie  present  government,  from  which  many 
wise  princes  in  their  declining  age  have  with  honour 
and  security  sequestered  themselves. 

5.  Whether  Lewis  in  entertaining  the  invention  of 
iron  cages  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  them,  or  the 
cardinal  which  to  please  his  severe  humour  first  in- 
vented them,  were  more  faulty,  I  cannot  tell»  nor  will 5^65 
I  dispute ;  the  rule  of  retaliation  was  more  conspi- 
cuously remarkable  in  the  cardinal :  for  as  Comina^us 
tells  us,  (who  himself  had  lodged  eight  months  in  one 
of  them,)  the  cardinal  was  by  Lewis's  command  de- 
tained prisoner  (fourteen  years  together)  in  the  first  that 
was  made.  It  was  well  observed,  whether  by  a  Chris- 
tian or  heathen  1  now  remember  not, 


Neque  lex  hacjusitur  uUa  est. 


Qttam  necii  arfi^ceJi,  artepenre  sun, 
A  law  more  just  thua  this  cannot  be  set. 
Which  cruel  skill  doth  catch  in  ita  own  net. 

One  Perillus  was  the  body  or  subject  of  the  emblem 
whereof  this  motto  was  the  soul.    He  died  a  miserable 
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death  in  that  brazen  bull  whicb  be  bad  made  at  the 
tyranVa  request  for  the  deadly  tortui'e  of  others.  And 
albeit  this  cardinal  did  not  die  (for  aught  I  read)  in 
the  cage  of  bis  own  invention,  yet  bad  be  a  greater 
share  of  vexation  in  it  than  was  intended  for  others. 
What  good  effect  this  long  and  hard  durance  wrought 
in  the  cardinal's  soul  is  not  specified  by  my  author. 
But  it  is  an  observation  of  excellent  use  which  att 
heathen  [diitosopheri'  hath  made  upon  like  accidents  in 
general:  **That  law,  or  rule  of  equity,"  saith  he,  "which 
wretched  men  in  effect  deny  whilst  they  do  wrong  to 
others,  the  same  law  the  same  men  desire  might  be  in 
force  whilst  they  suffer  wrong  or  harms  by  others. 
For  example,  be  that  doth  wrong  doth  wish,  what  the 
fool  eaith  in  his  heart,  there  were  no  God ;  for  so  be 
might  hope  to  escape  that  vengeance  which,  whilst  he 
thinks  of  a  God,  or  justice  Divine,  hangs  over  his  head 
uDcessantly»  threatening  to  fall  upon  him.  But  he  that 
suffers  wrong  is  willing  to  believe  there  is  a  God,  and 
heartily  wisheth  it  so  to  be,  that  by  his  assistance  he 
may  be  supported  against  the  evils  which  he  suffer*. 
It  is  for  this  reason,"  saith  this  philosopher,  **  expedient 
that  such  as  grieve  and  aftlict  others  should  have 
experience  of  the  like  affliction,  to  the  end  that,  being 
taught  by  their  own  loss  or  grievance,  they  might 
learn  that  truth  which,  being  blinded  by  avarice  or 
other  unruly  desire,  they  could  not  see  before.  And 
this  truth  or  good  lesson  they  may  easily  learn,  so 
they  will  undergo  the  mulct  or  punishment  due  to 
their  offence  with  submission  or  patience." 


r  Hieriicles  in  Uiec  iiurca  Pytliugoraj  carmina: 

Mortalee  qusecunque  Deus  mittentihus,  fingunt ; 
V%  tuB  aors  tulerit,  patiens  iie  ferre  recuses : 
Nee  8}jerneiida  niedelu  tamen.     Sed  noris  et  istud, 
ParciuA  ists  viris  imrnittere  aumina  juatis, 
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6.  Albeit  the  cardinal  had  been  a  flat  atheist  before, 
or  one  at  least  that  had  not  God  in  his  thoughts  whilst 
he  sougbt  to  please  the  rig-orous  humour  of  this  king 
with  an  invention  so  displeasing  unto  others,  yet  after 
experience  had  taught  him  how  exactly  that  misery 
had  befallen  himself,  which  by  his  furtherance  had 
befallen  many,  or  was  likely  to  befall  thetn,  he  did 
(no  question)  often  wish  in  his  heart  that  the  rule  of 
retaliation,  wherewith  he  was  visited,  might  be  con- 
stant and  unpartiat,  that  king  Lewis  himself  might 
not  be  exempted  from  its  visitation.  Now  unto  what 
rule  or  law  could  so  great  a  king  be  subject  besides 
that  one  everliving  rule  or  eternal  law  itself?  He  that 
heartily  wisheth  justice  might  be  done  on  such  as 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  do  it  but  will  not  do 
it,  doth  implicitly,  yet  necessarily,  acknowledge  a  law 
or  judge  supreme,  justice  itself  j  so  is  God»  And  he  that 
seriously  desires  mitigation  of  that  pain  or  misery 
which  by  the  irresistible  force  of  human  authority  is  5 
inflicted  on  him,  doth  acknowledge  a  mercy  more 
aoverefgn  than  any  earthly  power;  and  this  can  be  no 
other  than  God,  who  is  mercy  itself.  Many  may  cast 
the  fear  of  God  out  of  their  thoughts,  but  none  all 
notions  of  Divine  justice  out  of  their  hearts.  These 
notions  or  apprehensions  of  an  everliving  rule  of 
equity*  mercy,  and  justice,  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
consciences  of  all,  and  are  themselves  of  such  an  im* 
mortal  nature,  as  they  can  never  be  so  utterly  extin- 
guished in  any  but  that  affliction  will  inspire  them 
with  fresh  life  and  motion,  and  inake  them  breathe  out 
supplications  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  either  for  mercy 
towards  themselves  or  for  justice  upon  others. 

7.  The   particular   evils  which    Lewis,  by  Divine 
justice,  in  this  life  suffered*  (haply,)  had  never  come  to 
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the  exact  notice  of  posterity,  iinlesa  Coininxus's"  wits 
had  been  set  ou  work  to  observe  tbem  by  his  expe- 
rience or  foresufferance  of  the  like  evils  from  Lewis^  or 
by  his  procui'enient.  Besides  this  author's  imprison- 
ment eight  months  in  the  iron  cage,  another  evil  there 
was,  wherein  no  ancient  servant  or  follower  of  tlii« 
king  but  had  a  large  portion  :  for  he  had  either  a 
natural  inclination,  or  a  disposition  acquired  by  cus- 
tom, to  hold  them  whom  he  did  not  formally  sentence 
to  any  set  punishment  in  a  perpetual  fear  or  auxiety 
of  mind.  Now  the  consciousness  of  this  his  disposition 
and  customary  practice  in  his  best  and  able  days»  did, 
as  it  were,  bind  him  over  to  endure  the  like  tonneutH 
in  his  feeble  and  declining  years :  Metus  pe.tsimus 
tyraiiJiUS,  "  To  live  in  perpetual  fear,  is  to  live  under 
the  most  cruel  tyranny  that  can  be/*  And  vmto  this 
tyranny  greatest  tyrants  are  more  subject  and  more 
obnoxious  than  their  inferiors  can  be  to  thertli-  For 
though  it  be  possible  for  one  man  to  keep  m^Dy 
thousands  in  perpetual  awe  and  fear,  yet  is  it  not  so 
much  for  every  man  (of  so  many)  in  his  own  jiar- 
ticular  to  fear  one  man  (how  greatly  soever)  na  it  is 
for  one  man  (how  great  soever)  to  stand  in  fear  but  of 
half  so  many.  Vet  can  no  man  be  so  gi'eat,  or  so  well 
guarded,  as  not  to  have  often  and  just  occasion  to  fear 
some  harm  or  other  from  every  one  whom  he  hatb 
made  to  fear  him  more  than  is  fitting.  Whence  he  that 
seeks  to  sow  the  seeds  of  fear  in  the  hearts  of  othcr« 


■  MultoB  ipsp.  jier  omnem  vi- 
tntn,  perjieluci  metii  et  anlidtii- 
tliiie  excnicifivemt:  et  niitic  ecce 
videmii^f'iiin  ml  fotisimilein  plane 
modcttn  affli^i.  Cui  eiiiin  seconi- 
nuttat»  qtu  liberis  etium  guib,  i?{: 
genero  fideni  not)  biiliet  >  Hfec 
uutemnoii  ad  ijuum  inodupertj- 


iieiit :  verum  etiam  ad  eos  om- 
neR  priticipes,  qui  metui  voluiil : 
qua  (^uidem  in  re  qtionta  sit  aer> 
vitus,  quum  nd  seneclut^m  per- 
vertDTunt,  tunc  demiim  aperte 
&eiitiuiit,  quia  coguntur  inricem 
plurmios  formidare. — Com.  ihid- 
P*g  47" 
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doth  but  thereby,  as  it  were,  consecrate  hia  own  heart 
►or  breast  to  be  the  receptacle  or  storehouse  of  the 
multiplied  increase  or  crop.  For  even  in  this  case  that 
saying  is  most  true,  As  ever^f  one  60W^,  #o  ^hall  he 
reap. 
^  What  other  issue  could  be  expected  from  Lewis's 
rigid  practice  upon  others,  and  hia  own  native,  timor- 
ous and  ignoble  disposition,  than  such  tormenting 
jealousies  and  perplexities,  as  Cominseus  telts  us  in  his 
old  age  did  seize  upon  him,  and  enforce  him  to  fear 
the  virtue  and  worth  of  his  dearest  friends,  not  daring 
to  trust  son  or  daughter^  or  eon-in-law?  Now  it  is 
more  than  a  purgatory,  even  an  hell  upon  earthy  for  a 
man  which  can  take  no  joy  in  hiinsetf,  to  deprive  him- 
self of  all  comfort  from  his  dearest  friends,  and  them 
of  all  comfort  from  him.  So  uncomfortable t  was  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  his  son-in-law's  company  to  Lewis, 
and  Lewis's  company  unto  hinij  that  when  he  came  to 
visit  him  in  peace,  and  out  of  loyal  respect  and  duty,  267 
he  caused  a  sly  search  to  be  made  of  him,  and  of 
another  earl  his  companion,  whether  they  did  not  bear 
offensive  weapons  under  their  garments;  thus  polluting 
the  nuptial  joys  of  his  late  married  son  and  heir  with 
sordid  jealousies  of  his  son-in-law. 


^P  *  BorboniuA  et  comes  Dunen- 
m&,  legatos  Flniidrise,  qui  nuj)- 
tiis  Delphini  mlerfuerant  Ambo- 
HE,  Itonoris  causa,  quod  fieri  solet, 
deduxeront.  Ubi  Pleaaium  r^ver- 
tissent  magno  cui»|  comttatu  ;  e 
,  fttipBtorum,  et  SiLtellitbm  suorum 


praefectis  quendam  gc£ertiit,  at 
t^xplof^re  jubet,  an  essent  aruiati 
gub  ve&te :  sed  ut  dissimulantcr 
fnceret,  mandat,  interen  dum  fa- 
miiiariter  cum  iii  loquitur. — 
Com.  ibid. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

How  tfiejbrmer  Law  of  Retnllation  hath  beeit  executed  upon 
Princes  accordhtg  to  arithmetical  Proportion^  or  according 
to  Me  Rule  r/f  commutative  Juaiice. 

1,  But  however  Lewis  of  France  were  punished 
according  to  the  rule  of  retaliation  or  counterpassion, 
yet  in  the  manner  of  retribution  the  righteous  Lord 
did  observe  a  kind  of  geometrical  proportioa.  The 
affliction  or  visitation  itself  was  the  just  award  of 
punitive  justice,  and  yet  the  form  of  proceeding  bears 
the  character  of  human  distributive  justice,  which 
hath  usually  some  respect  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
sons awarded.  So  hunian  laws,  which  punish  capital 
crimes  with  death,  are  dispensed  with  by  the  favour  of 
the  prince  for  the  manner  of  death.  That  is  not  so 
ignominious  or  dishonourable  iu  the  execution  upon 
nobles  as  upon  iuferiore  involved  in  the  eaine  capital 
crime  or  treason ;  no,  not  albeit  tlie  nobles  be  prin- 
cipals, and  inferiors  but  accessories  or  assistants.  But 
this  favourable  kind  of  punisliment  for  the  external 
form  God  doth  not  always  use  towards  princes.  If 
many  times  he  may  seem  to  bear  respect  or  favour 
unto  their  place  or  persons,  this  ariseth  not  from  their 
greatness,  but  from  gome  other  cause  best  known  unto 
himself.  His  judgments  upon  princes  and  other  poten- 
tates are  often  executed  according  to  the  most  strict 
arithmetical  projiortiou  that  can  be  required  in  the 
rule  of  retaliation  upon  equals*  as  well  for  the  manner 
aa  for  the  matter  of  punishment.  And  although  God 
in  this  life  never  plagueth  any  according  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  offences  committed  against  himself, 
yet  he  often  visiteth  kings  and  monarchs  with  a  fuller 
visible  measure  of  calamity  than  they  have  brought 
upon  others,  and  with  calamity  of  the  same  kind- 
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Though  Pharaoh  had  been  the  greatest  monarchy  and  his 
court  the  most  glorious  seat  of  nobility  till  their  time  on 
earth,  yGt  because  he  and  his  nobles  had  plotted  cruelty 
against  the  innocent  without  relentance  or  remorse, 
the  dignity  of  his  or  their  persons  procures  no  mitiga- 
tion, either  for  the  matter  or  manner  of  punishment 
Their  duea  are  fully  paid  them,  as  we  say,  in  kind; 
the  guiltless  blood  of  poor  Hebrew  infanta  is  rendered 
sevenfold  into  the  bosom  of  the  Egyptian  nobility  and 
men  of  war. 

2.  Never  did  any  state  or  kingdom,  since  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid,  receive  so  terrible  a 
wound  within  its  own  territories  in  one  dav  as  at  this 
time  Egypt  did,  but  females  did  in  some  measure  feel 
the  smart*  Yet  in  this  last,  as  in  the  former  plagues, 
no  Egyptian  woman  had  cause  to  lament  for  herself, 
for  her  sister  or  daughter,  but  many  for  their  hus- 
bands, their  brothers  or  sons.  What  was  the  reason  ? 
The  Egyptian  raid  wives",  (and  they  were  women,)  if 
no  other  of  their  sex  besides,  had  been  more  mei-cifui 

to  the  infant  males  of  the  Hebrews  than  the  Egyptian  S68 
men  had  been.  And  as  they  had  done,  so  hatb  the 
Lord  requited  the  one  and  rewarded  the  other.  To  the 
merciless  courtiers,  politicians,  and  men  of  war,  he 
hath  rendered  vengeance  and  judgment  without  mercy, 
and  pimished  them  with  miserable  and  ignominious 
death,  shewing  compassion  on  the  weaker  and  more 
pitiful  sex. 

3.  It  was  a  rare  document  of  Divine  justice  to 
ordain,  and  of  Divine  wisdom  so  to  contrive,  that  the 
dogs  should  lap  king  Ahab*s  blood  in  the  same  place* 
where  they  had  lapped  the  blood  of  Naboth  (stoned  to 
death  through  his  connivance  or  permission).   As  sure 

token  it  was  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  and  of 
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the  great  Kind's  special  grace  or  favour  unto  this 
graceless  kii^g  of  IsraeU  that  the  dogsS"  which  lapped 
hia  blood  should  not  ao  much  as  touch  his  body.  Being 
slain  in  battle,  bia  death  was  honourable,  as  the  world 
accouuteth  honour,  yet  was  it  not  so  much  the  dignity 
of  his  royal  person,  as  his  humitiatioa  upon  the  pro- 
phet's challeng-e^  which  made  him  capable  of  this 
favour ;  but  not  a  dram  either  of  disgrace  or  misery, 
from  which  Ahab  was  by  God*s  tuercy  in  part  released, 
which  did  not  fall  into  the  scale  of  justice  wbcreiu  the 
impiety  of  proud  Jezebel  was  exactly  weighed.  The 
measure  of  her  husband's  punishment  is  not  so  much 
less  as  hers  was  fuller  than  Naboth^n  had  been.  The 
sight  of  her  commanding  letters  ^^  caused  poor  Naboth 
to  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  men  of  his  city;  and  at 
Jehu*s  call  her  body  is  dashed  against  the  stones  by 
her  own  servants*.  The  dogs  lapped  Naboth's  blood, 
but  they  devoured  Jezebers  flesh:  she  had  been  shame- 
kssiy  cruel  in  her  life,  and  she  hath  a  most  shameful 
and  a  most  fearful  death.  Nor  would  the  ali-seeing 
Judge  suffer  that  respect  to  be  done  to  her  corpse 
which  her  cruel  executioner''  intended,  upon  remem- 
brance that  she  had  been  daughter  to  a  king.  It  wa^, 
I  must  confess,  a  rueful  case,  and  yet  a  judgment  more 
righteous  than  rueful»  that  she  which  had  issued  from 
a  royal  womb,  she  from  whose  womb  had  issued  royal 
progeny,  (for  she  had  been  respectively  lawful  daughter, 
lawful  Avife,  and  lawful  mother  unto  three  kings*) 
should  be  entombedj  ere  her  corpse  were  cold,  in  the 
entrails  of  dogs*^,  should  have  no  better  burial  than 
the  dead  ass  or  other  carrion,  albeit  she  died  in  her 
own  royal  palace.  But  thus  the  Almighty^s  arm  some- 
times  reacheth   greatest    princes,   even   in   this   life. 


y    I  Kings  xxii.  .^S. 
^   2  Kings  ix.  34. 
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heavier  blows  than  they  can  give  unto  their  poorest 
subjects,  But  where  the  blow  or  matter  of  punish- 
inent  which  falls  on  them  is  much  lighter,  the  wound 
or  torment  may  be  more  grievous,  as  was  observed 
before^  than  their  fury  can  procure  unto  their  despised 
brethren. 

4.  But  neither  doth  the  sacred  relation  concerning 
Pharaoh's  overthrow  or  Jezebers  death  contain  a  more 
perspicuous  ocular  demonstration  of  Divine  justice 
executed,  according  to  the  rigour  of  retaliation,  than 
hath  been  represented,  or  rather  really  acted,  upon  a 
public  stage,  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living. 
The  subject  of  this  rueful  spectacle  was  Henry  the 
second  French  king  of  that  name.  The  accident  is 
not  recorded  by  God's  Spirit,  yet  the  experiment  (as 
impartial  writers,  which  I  taiie  it  were  eyewitnesses 
of  it,  have  related)  is  as  exactly  parallel  to  the  rules 
of  God's  Spirit,  and  affords  as  good  inatruction  for 
modern  princes  as  examples  in  the  sacred  story  did  to 
posterity.  This  youthful  king  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  had  licensed  others  to  feed  their  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  a  deadly  duel,  authorized  by  him  in  favour  of 
Vivonus,  to  the  disgrace  and  prejudice  (as  the  court  of269 
France  expected)  of  Chabotius,  whose  hands  notwith- 
standing the  Lord  did  strengthen  to  kill  the  favourite, 
who,  after  many  bitter  provocations,  had  drawn  him 
within  the  lists,  more  against  his  will  than  an  old  bear 
is  brought  to  the  stake.  The  death  of  Vivonus,  though 
most  just,  doth  no  way  excuse  the  barbarous  injustice 
of  this  king,  who  hath  this  justice  done  upon  him :  he 
had  made  a  sport  of  shedding  blood,  and  he  himself  is 
slaiu  in  ludicrocer  (amine '',  running  at  tilt,  and  slain  by 
that  hand  which  bad  been  his  instrument  to  apprehend 
those  noble  and  religious  gentlemen  which  had  been 
'I  Vide  Thuanum,  ad  finem  lib-  20. 
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lately  imprisoned,  and  in  whose  misery  the  court  of 
France  did  then  lejoice;  and»  adding  ga]l  to  worm- 
woodt  solemnized  these  and  the  like  triumphant  shows 
OP  sportings  in  their  sight :  yet  was  it  not  count 
Montgomery's  hand,  but  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord, 
which  did  at  one  and  the  same  instant  untie  the  king's 
beavefj  and  guide  the  splinter  or  glance  of  AJontgo- 
raery's  spear  into  that  eye  which  had  beheld  a  duel, 
that  could  not  be  determined  without  the  death  of  the 
one  or  other  combatant  {both  being  Frenchmen  and 
his  natural  subjects),  with  such  delight  ss  young  gal- 
lants do  ordinary  prizes  or  other  like  spectacles  of 
recreation.  Of  Vivontis's  death  few  or  none  but 
Frenchmen  were  eyewitnesses  ;  but  of  this  king's  tra- 
gical triumph  Spain  and  Germany,  with  other  countries, 
were  spectators  by  their  proxies  or  ambassadors  ;  as  if 
the  Lord  would  have  these  then  present  to  carry  this 
message  to  their  masters^  to  be  by  them  directed  to  the 
rest  of  Christian  princes :  Diwite  jusfltimn  moniti  et 
non  temnere  d/vos. 

Take  warning  by  this  prince's  fjate. 
Not  to  approve  wbat  God  doth  bate. 

God  is  no  accepter  of  persons :  in  respect  of  the 
execution  of  his  most  righteous  law,  as  is  the  people, 
so  is  the  prince;  his  word  must  be  alike  fulfilled 
in  both  J  not  only  subjects  that  kill  one  another,  but 
princes  (be  they  kings  or  nionarchs)  that  authorize 
murder,  or  suffer  their  subjects'  blood  to  be  unjustly 
spilt>  by  man  shall  their  blood  be  spilt ;  if  other  exe- 
cutioners fail,  even  by  the  hand  of  their  dearest 
friends,  such  was  count  Montgomery  to  this  king* 

5.  The  caveat  which,  from  the  untimely  death  of 
this  earl — a  judgment  inflicted  hy  Divine  justice  not  so 
much  for  this,  (though  this  were  pretended  by  the 
queen  mother  and  dowager  to  take  away  his  life,)  as 
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for  other  offences — hath  been  elsewhere  commended  to 
young  gallants,  or  priuces'  servants,  was  (to  my  re- 
tnenibrance)  this  -  Not  to  be  instnimentSj  though  to 
kings,  in  the  execution  of  manifest  injustice ;  seeing 
this  noble  gentleman,  after  much  honour,  and  many 
victories  gotten  by  war,  in  defence  of  those  of  the 
reformed  religion,  whom  he  had  formerly  wronged, 
came  at  length  to  lose  his  head  in  that  very  place, 
whither,  by  Henry  the  Second's  appointment,  he  had 
brought  divers  noble  gentlemen  to  the  fagot,  and 
Sonne  of  that  honourable  bench  which  afterward  sen- 
tenced hira  to  death. 
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^1,  All  the  parties  hitherto  instanced  in  were  visit- 
ed by  the  rule  of  retaliation  in  their  own  persons ; 
some  of  them  not  in  their  own  persons  alone.  But  it 
is  usual  with  the  supreme  Judge  to  visit  the  outcrying 
sins  of  irreligious  parents  upon  their  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  rule  :  and  to  this  purpose  the  visit- 
ation of  Ahab's  and  of  Jezebers  bloody  sins  against 
Naboth,  may,  by  express  warrant  of  sacred  writ'',  be 
improved.  But  no  histories,  profane  or  sacred,  afford 
more  fit  instances  for  the  proof  of  this  conclusion  than 
our  own  clironicles  do.  It  was  a  question  amongst 
the  heathen  philosophers,  An  res  posterorum  pertt- 
ueant  ad  defnnctos:  "Whether  the  ill  or  welfare  of 
posterity  did  any  way  increase  or  diminish  the  happi- 
ness of  their  deceased  ancestors.*'  The  negative  part 
is  determined  by  the  great  philosopher  in  his  morals ; 
and  I  know  no  just  cause  or  reason  why  any  Christian 
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divine  should  either  appeal  from  his  determinatioa  or 
revive  the  doubt :  yet  if  the  affirmative  part  of  the 
former  question  were  supposed  as  true,  or  were  it 
lawful  to  imagine  or  feign  such  interchange  of  speech 
or  dialogues  betwixt  deceased  grandfathers,  uncles, 
and  their  nephews,  as  our  Saviour,  I  take  it,  not 
by  way  of  real  history,  but  of  fiction^  doth  between 
Abraham  and  Dives,  methinks  king  Edward  the  Third 
and  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  might  have  taken  up 
Jotham^s  parable  against  fiolJngbroke  and  the  house  cf 
Lancaster;  '  If  ye  have  dealt  truly  and  sincerely  with 
us,  and  with  the  prime  stems  of  this  royal  stock,  then 
rejoice  ye  and  your  posterity  in  your  devices  ;  but 
if  not,  let  fire  come  out  from  among  yourselves,  or 
from  our  stock,  to  devour  you,  and  to  make  your 
posterity  curse  your  dealings  with  us,'  And  in  what 
region  soever  Bolingbroke's  soul  did  in  the  third  gene- 
ration reside,  it  might  have  framed  its  responsory  unto 
this  parable  out  of  Adonibe^ek's  song.  As  I  /lave  done 
to  you  and  t/ours^  so  hath  the  I^ord  requited  me  and 
mine:  and  had  this  or  the  like  saying  (upon  the 
deposition  of  Bolingbroke's  heir)  been  daily  rung  into 
the  ears  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
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Felix  quern  Jaeiunt  aliena  pericula  caulum. 

Amongst  menf  none  more  happy  ia  tl^an  he 
That  ean  hia  own  by  other's  harma  foresee  ; 

it  might  have  wrought  better  eifects  for  the  bodily  or 
temporal  good  of  his  harmless  sons,  than  any  dirge 
could,  after  his  death,  procure  unto  his  soul.  Few 
chronicles  else  will  exhibit  such  a  continued  pedigree 
of  unhallowed  policy's  ill  success  as  our  own  annals  of 
those  times  do. 

2.  Unto  Richard  the  Second  and  bis  misleaders  it 
seemed  a   branch  of  plausible   policy  to   banish  his 
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cousin  (Henry  of  Bolingbroke)  this  land,  the  viciuity 
of  whose  heroical  spirit  was  an  heartsore  to  this  dege- 
nerate prince.  But  what  success  did  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord  award  unto  this  jealous  device  ?  Bolingbroke, 
by  his  presence  amongst  foreign  uationa,  (which  scarceSTl 
knew  him  before,)  gained  so  much  honour,  and  so 
much  love  with  the  chief  peers  of  this  reahu  (which 
had  known  him  before)  by  his  absence,  that  Richard 
the  Second  was  taken  in  his  own  fear,  and  his  crown 
set  upon  Bolingbroke's  head,  with  general  applause, 
But  the  less  right  he  had  unto  it,  the  greater  was  his 
jealousy  lest  Richard  the  Second,  or  some  other  more 
principal  stem  of  the  royal  stock,  might  take  it  off  again. 
The  only  means,  as  he  thought,  for  securing  himsetf 
from  this  fear,  and  for  settling  the  crown  upon  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster,  was  to  put  the  poor  deposed  king 
to  death,  whose  errors  deserved  pity  and  compassion 
from  every  true  English  heart,  if  not  for  his  grand- 
father's, yet  for  his  heroical  father^s  sake — that  Gideon 
which  had  brought  so  much  honour  to  the  English 
nation.  And  after  Richard's  death,  the  masterpiece 
of  hia  policy  was  to  suffer  Mortimer,  the  lawful  heir 
unto  the  duke  of  Clarence>  and  now  unto  the  English 
crown,  to  live  a  miserable  captive  under  the  enemy* 
who  had  more  reason  to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
English  by  Mortimer's  death,  than  Bolingbroke  had  to 
murder  Richard  the  Second.  This  foul  sin  of  Boling- 
broke was  visited  upon  the  third  generation :  his 
grandchild  and  heir,  Henry  the  Si^^th,  a  man  more 
free  from  stain  of  guiltless  blood  thau  either  Richard 
the  Second  or  Bolingbroke  had  been,  is  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  Edward  the  Fourth,  a  stem  of  Mortimer's 
stock,  and  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence.  For  though 
God  hath  sworn  not  to  punish  the  children  for  their 
fathers'  offences^  yet  he  hath  professed  it  as  a  rule  of 
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his  eternal  justice  to  visit  the  sins  of  fathers  upon 
the  children  i  and  from  the  equity  of  this  rule  many 
princely  races  have  utterly  determined  and  expired  in 
the  days  of  such  princes  as  were  most  free  from  the 
actual  sins  of  their  ancestoi-s,  which  were  the  causes 
of  their  expiration,  as  is  in  other  meditations  shewed 
at  large. 

3.  But  though  it  were  just  with  God  to  visit  Boling- 
brokers  sin  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  did  Edward  the  Fourth 
commit  no  injustice  by  doing  that  which  God  would 
have  done?  Yes,  he  did  therefore  most  unjustly,  be- 
cause he  did  do  that  which  God  would  not  have  done 
by  him ;  and  therefore  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  which 
overthrew  the  bloody  devices  of  Bolingbroke  for  settling 
the  crown  of  this  kingdom  on  himself  and  his  heirs 
male,  did  more  speedily  overthrow  the  device  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth.  God  visits  his  sin  in  the  next 
generation  upon  his  lovely  and  harmless  sons  in  their 
nonage,  before  the  devices  of  their  hearts  were  capable 
of  any  evil  or  mischief  towards  men,  and  did  visit 
them  by  the  hands  of  their  bloody  nncle  Righiird  the 
Third,  who,  by  their  father's  appointment,  had  prac- 
tised butchery  upon  the  house  of  Lancaster,  that  he 
might  become  a  more  skilful  slaughterman  of  the 
house  of  York.  Thus  did  blood  touch  blood,  and  for 
a  long  time  run  In  the  blood  of  his  royal  race,  until 
the  issue  was  staunched  by  the  blood  of  the  cruel 
tyrant,  slain  in  battle  by  Henry  the  Seventh.  All 
these  instances  mentioned  in  this,  with  some  others  in 
the  former  chapters,  will  fall  under  another  more 
useful  consideration  in  the  treatise  of  Prodigies,  or 
Divine  Forewarnings  betokening  blood. 
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CHAP.   XXXV. 

Grosser  Sins  visHed  upon  God^.t  Saints,  according^  lo  tfie 
former  Rule  of  Coitnterpassion. 

1.  As  it  is  genemlly  more  safe  to  speak  the  truth 
of  times  past,  than  to  open  our  mouths  against  the 
iniquity  of  times  [jresent ;  so,  to  trace  the  prints  of 
Divine  Providence  in  thus  fitting  punishments  to  men's 

Benormities  will  be  less  offensive  whilst  this  search  is 
made  abroad,  than  it  would  be,  were  it  or  tlie  like 
made  nearer  hand  or  at  home  :  yet  were  it  well,  and 
it  might  go  much  better  with  this  land  and  people, 

■Jf  every  ancient,  every  noble  or  private  family,  specially 
such  as  have  had  much  dealings  with  other  men,  would 
make  the  like  search  within  tlieir  own  pale.  Few 
families  there  be  of  greater  note,  but  either  have  or 
might  have  had  undoubted  experience  of  some  visits 
ations  upon  them,  according  to  the  I'ule  of  counter- 
passion,  within  two  or  three  descents.  That  most 
private  men  do  not  find  experiments  of  this  rule  in 
themselves,  this  falls  out  for  want  of  observation,  or 
because  they  keep  not  a  true  register  of  their  own 
doings  or  sufferings.  No  man  can  plead  any  personal 
exemption  from  this  canon  by  reason  of  his  rigliteous- 
ness  or  integrity  ;    none  can  altogether  secure  his  i>os- 

^p^ity,  that  some  one  or  other  of  his  sins  shall  not  be 

Hrisited  upon  them  ;  nor  can  it  justly  be  accounted  any 
tax  or  prejudice  unto  any  family,  to  undergo  with 
patience  that  mulct  which  the  rigliteous  Judge  hath 
laid  upon  them.     To  murmur  or  grudge  at  our  own 

H|^r  others'  visitation,  whose  welfare  we  wish  or  tender, 
IS  blameworthy  with   God  and  good  men  :    and  albeit 

■this  distemper  be  not  (only)  jneritorlons  of  death,  yet 
k  it  this  which  for  the  most  part  brings  a  necessity 
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of  dying  upon  such  as  have  otherwise  deserved  death, 
whether  bodily  or  spiritual.  For  no  man,  which  with 
patience  and  humility  acknowledgeth  the  equity  or 
justice  of  his  punishment  as  it  proceeds  from  God,  but 
wiU  in  some  measure  recall  himself,  or  iuliibit  his 
progress  in  that  sin,  the  smart  of  whose  punishment 
he  feels  :  and  unto  every  degree  of  sincere  revocation 
or  repentance  some  degree  of  mitigation  is  awarded. 
The  best  means  for  instilhng  the  spirit  either  of  meek- 
ness or  patience  in  suffering  for  offences  past,  or  of 
fear  to  offend  in  the  like  kiod  again^  will  be  to  take 
the  punishments  or  corrections  of  God's  saints  intu 
serious  consideration. 

3.  If  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  justice  it  must 
be  done  unto  his  dearest  saints  as  they  have  done  unto 
others,  either  whilst  they  themselves  were  his  enemies, 
or  made  him  their  enemy,  after  tlieir  reconcilement 
had  been  wrought;  what  may  they  look  for  in  the 
end,  which  still  continue  adversaries  to  the  truth? 
David  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  (excepting 
the  case  of  Uriah,)  yet  not  therefore  free  from  dis- 
grace, danger,  or  harm,  after  the  prophet  had  solemnly 
denounced  his  pardon ;  Thy  sins  are  Jbr^ren  thee* 
In  respect  of  the  adultery  comrailted  by  Bathsheba, 
Absalom's  offence  agaius  this  father  David  was  much 
greater  than  David's  had  been  against  Uriah  :  the  one 
was  done  in  secret,  the  other  in  the  open  sun*.  The 
S73 death,  if  not  of  Bathsheba^s  c!iild,  yet  of  his  son 
Absalom,  was  more  bitter  imto  David  than  his  own 
death  could  have  been.  So  much  he  confesseth  him- 
self, and  testifies  the  truth  of  his  confession  with  hia 
tears :  ^/td  the  king  was  moved^  and  went  up  to  (he 
chamber  oiier  the  gate,  and  wept :  and  as  he  vrenU 
thus  he  saul,  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son^  my  son 
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ibsahyn  !   tvould  God  I  had  died  for  thee^  O  Ab- 
salom^ my  son,  my  son  '   3  Sam.  xviii,  33.      So  that 
here  was  more  than  a  fall  retaliation,   if  we  consider 
his  offence  as  it  had  reference  only  unto  Unah.     For 
pne  man's  life  is   as  much  worth  as  another's,  and 
Uriah  lost  but  one  life,  David  was  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
two.     Yet  this  is  not  all  that  the  prophet  had  to  say  to 
him  for  his  offence  ;    for  so  he  saith,  2  Sam.  xii.  9, 10 : 
Tkou  hast  killed  Uriah  the  Hittife  with  the  sword^ 
and  hast  taken  his  wife  to  he  thy  wrje,  and  hast  shin 
kirn  iviih  the  sword  of  the  chihlren  of  Ammon,     Now 
therefore  the  sword  shall  never  depart  from  thy  house; 
because  thou  hast  despised  me,  and  taken  the  wife  of 
miriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wife. 
■  3.  But  when  it  is  said  that  lyamd  was  a  man  after 
^od^s  own  heart,  excepting  the  matter  q/"  Uriahs 
this  exception  includes,  if  not  an  interruption  in  the 
bond  of  grace,  by  which  he  had  been  entirely  linked 
unto  God's  favour,  yet  some  wound  or  breach  in  the 
estate  of  his  wonted  farour  and  Uking  with  God.   And 
no  marvel  if  that  sin  which  made  this  breach,  and  for 
a  time  removed  the  fence  of  God's  favourable  protect!  on^ 
were  visited  upon  his  person  and  upon  bis  posterity. 
But  are  the  sins  which  men  commit  whilst  they  are 
God's  enemies  thus  visited  upon  any  after  their  full 
adfnission  into  the  estate   and   favour  of  God's   sons, 
or  whilst  the  bond  of  their  reconciliation  remains  un- 
wonted and  entire?  We  do  not  read  of  any  grosser 
sins  committed    by  St,  Paul   after   our  Saviour   had 
effectually  called  him.     We  may,  without  breach   of 
charity^  persuade  ourselves  that  he  was  as  free,  from 
that  time  forward,  from  wronging  any  man,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  as  Samuel  had   been  from  wronging  Israel. 
St.  Stephen,  at  his  death,  prayed  for  him,  not  against 
hira  ;    but  though  be  freely  forgave  him,  yet  will  not 
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the  righteous  Judge  suffer  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
done  unto  thia  blessed  martyr  pass  without  some 
solemn  rcmenibraiice.  Those  which  stoned  St*  Stephen 
laid  down  their  garments  at  Paul's  feet^;  and  his  will- 
ingness to  take  charge  of  them  argues  he  was  consent- 
ing to  hia  death  :  bo  I  think  was  not  Barnabas.  And 
for  this  reason  we  do  not  read  that  Barnabas  was 
stonudj  as  Paul  was,  by  the  Jews  which  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium  unto  Lystra  and  DerUe ;  albeit 
both  had  been  alike  offensive  for  preaching  the  gos- 
pel at  Iconium,  where  the  same  violence^  had  beeu 
likewise  jointly  attempted  against  both.  Upon  the 
matter  then  betwixt  St,  Paul  and  St.  Stephen,  (albeit 
St.  Stephen  make  himself  no  party,)  this  is  the  only 
difference  ;  Stephen  died  by  the  hands  of  his  perse- 
cutors, so  did  not  Paul.  Yet  it  seems  the  righteous 
Lord  suffered  these  malignant  Jews  to  do  as  much  unto 
St,  Paul  as  had  been  done  by  his  consent  unto  St. 
Stephen,  even  as  much  as  they  themselves  desired, 
which  did  despite  him  no  less  than  their  countrymen 
and  brethren  in  iniquity  had  done  St.  Stephen ;  for 
they  firew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposhtg  he  had  been 
dead.  Mowheit,  as  the  disciples  stood  roitt/d  about 
him,  he  rose  up,  and  came  into  the  cittj :  and  the  next 
day  he  departed  with  Barnabas  to  JDerbe,  Acts  xiv. 
19,  20*  Paul  (we  may  conclude)  was  more  extraordi- 
narily preserved  by  God,  not  less  rigorously  dealt 
274  withal  by  the  Jews,  than  St.  Stephen  had  been.  That 
he  was  extraordinarily  preserved  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  because  he  was  appointed  to  be  a  pattern  of 

^  St,  Pnul  ncknowledgeth  his  20 :   And  mhett  the  hhod  of  tk^ 

consent  unto  St.  Stephen's  death,  ntnrtyr  iStephen  tvag  .shed,  I  alxi 

either  as  exprtsHlygis'eii  by  hinij  was  standing  btf,   and  eonxfnling 

or  m  incluiJed  In  his  winingiiefi.s  ttuto  kis  dcttth,  aud  kept  the  rai- 

trt  keep  the  gtimients  nf  suck  as  j/icnt  »/'  thetn  ihai  /.U'tf  him. 
Htoned  him  to  deiith.  Acts  xxii.         8  Acta  xiv.  c.  6. 
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suffering  more  violence  than  this  from  tbe  time  of  his 
calling.  That  he  was  appointed  to  be  a  pattern  of 
suffering  evils  we  must  believe,  because  God  himself 
doth  expressly  testify  as  much  at  the  time  of  his  call- 
ing, unto  Ananias,  who  was  to  ratify  his  calling  so 
far  as  the  notice  of  it  concerned  the  visible  church. 
For  when  Ananias  did  demur  upon  his  admission  into 
the  churchj  fke  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go  thy  watj :  for 
he  is  a  choaen  vessel  unto  ?ne,  to  bear  my  name  hejbre 
the  Gejttiles^  and  hingSy  and  the  children  of  Israel: 
Jbr  I  will  skew  him  how  great  things  he  muat  suffer 
for  my  name's  sa/ce.  Acts  ix.  15, 16.  And  yet  (perhaps) 
St.  Paul  had  not  been  made  such  a  spectacle  to  the 
world  of  sufferance  or  persecutions,  unless  he  had  per- 
secuted more  than  St,  Stephen ;  unless  he  had  made 
havock  of  the  church. 

4.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  Jews  had  any  mind 
to  punish  Paul  for  his  offence  against  St.  Stephen,  of 
which,  if  they  bad  any  notice  or  remembrance,  this 
would  have  made  them  more  ready  to  pardon  him  for 
preaching  the  gospel  at  this  time,  than  to  put  him 
to  death  for  persecuting  such  as  had  preached  it  before. 
Their  resolution  to  stone  him  at  this  time,  rather  than 
beat  him  with  rods,  as  their  usual  manner  was,  argues 
that  their  wills,  though  otherwise  free  (more  than 
enough)  to  do  mischief,  were,  by  tbe  all-seeing  Pro- 
vidence, determined  or  guided  in  the  manner  of  prac- 
tising mischief.  To  say,  the  Author  of  being  and 
Fountain  of  goodness  did  instil  this  spirit  of  fury  and 
malice  into  the  hearts  of  these  Jews,  or  did  by  any 
decree  absolutely  necessitate  them  to  conceit  so  full  a 
measure  of  mischief  as  now  possessed  them,  were  (I 
take  it)  to  swerve  from  the  form  q/'wMeJtome  nord^, 
and  would  give  some  advantage  to  the  adversaries  of 
truth.  It  was  Satan  and  themselves  which  had  charged 
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their  breasts  with  this  extraordinary  measure  of  fury 
and  malice:  but  these  being  so  ovefcliarged,  as  that 
without  some  vent  or  other  they  were  ready  to  burst, 
He,  who  is  as  well  the  supreme  Moderator  of  men's 
thoughts  and  resolutions^  as  Judge  of  their  actions,  did 
not  only  permit  or  suffer,  but  direct^  appoint,  aud 
order,  that  they  should  exonerate  or  discharge  their 
furious  malice  upon  St.  PauU  not  upon  Barnabas ;  and 
upon  St.  Paul  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  violence  which 
now  they  practise,  rather  than  by  any  other  unto  which 
they  were  more  accustomed. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

0/  Sins  visited  or  punished  according  to  the  Circumstance  of 
Time  or  Place  wherein  thei/  were  committed. 

1.  It  may  be,  the  circumstance  of  the  time  wherein 
this  visitation  happened  to  St,  Paul  might  suggest 
as  much  as  we  have  observed  unto  himself,  or  unto 
others  then  living,  whom  the  remembrance  or  notice 
of  his  former  trespasses  might  concern.  But  however 
it  were  in  this  particular,  the  identity,  whether  of  the 
time  or  of  the  place,  wherein  men  have  done*  and  after- 
wards suffer  extraordinary  evil,  are,  in  their  nature, 
better  remembrancers  of  God's  justice  than  the  exact 
identity  or  likeness  of  the  evils  which  they  have  done 
STSto  others,  and  from  others  suffer,  is.  If  a  man  should 
meet  with  mischief  in  the  same  place,  or  be  overtaken 
by  it  on  the  same  day,  wherein  he  had  done  the  like 
mischief  unto  others,  the  event  would  naturally  argue 
a  legal  and  formal  pi-ocess  of  divine  justice,  calling 
time  and  place  (which  are  always  witnesses  of  actions 
done  ia  gi'eatest  secresy)  to  give  special  evidence 
against  him,  and  to  make  his  own  conscience  confess 
that  which  all  the  world  besides  were  not  able  to  prove. 
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ome,  within  our  memorieB,  have  concluded  their  un- 
seasonable sportings  with  deaths  sudden  and  casual  in 
Irespeet  of  men,  upon  the  same  day,  after  revolution 
of  times,  wherein  they  had  deserved  or  cunningly 
avoided  the  sentence  of  death,  being  more  than  dne 
tinto  them,  if  justice  nught  have  had  its  natural  course ; 
and  it  might  peradventure  have  gone  betterwith  them, 
if  they  had  hid  themselves  for  that  day  in  the  house 
of  mourning,  or  not  adventured  upon  the  house  of 
mirth,  or  fields  of  sport. 

2.  To  particularise  in,  or  comment  upon,  domestic 

modem  examples,  would  be  offensive :  lieatus  pf^ulua 

qui  seitjuhilalionem :  "  That  people  or  family  is  happy 

Iwbich  knows  the  times  a»d  seasons  of  rejoicing  and 

mirth ;    but   more   happy   are   they   which   know   the 

times  and  seasons  of  mourning,  or  for  preventing  the 

day  of  visitation."     And  the  best  means  to  foresee  or 

prevent  it,  would  be  to  keep  an  exact  calendar  of  our 

,*wn  and  of  our  forefathers'  sins;  for  these  we  are  bound 

to  confess  with  our  own.   And  if  we  would  unpartially 

judge  ourselves  for  both,  by  unfeigned  repentance  and 

hearty  contrition,  we  might  escape  the  judgments  of 

■God,  which  by  our  neglect  hang  over  us,  and  without 

amendment  will  fall  upon  us.     It  Is  a  saying  among 

■  the   later   Jews,    Kolvltur  meritttm  in  diem  meriti : 

I**  Though  punishments  do  not  immediately  pursue  the 

Ifact  which  deserves  it,  nor  instantly  overtake  the  party 

which  committed  such  fact,  yet  it  resteth  not,  but  rolls 

about,  until  it  meet  with  them  or  their  posterity  at 

the  same  point  of  time,  wherein  it  was  deserved." 

I     The  temple,  by  their  calculation,  was  twice  destroyed 

■Dpon  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  upon  which 

Moses  had  broken  the  tables :  though  so  it  were  de 

Jucto,  yet  this  revolution  infers  not  this  destruction  to 

be  fatal.     It  might  have  been  at  both  times  prevented, 
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had  that  generation  wherein  it  happened  been  as  zeal- 
ous of  God's  gloiy  as  Moses  had  been,  or  had  they 
held  idolatry  or  liypocrlsy  in  as  great  detestation  as 
Moses  had  done.  Some  foreign  writers''  have  observed, 
that  the  hope  of  this  land  whilst  he  livedo  Edward  the 
Sixth,  did  die  upon  the  selfsame  day  (after  revolution 
of  some  years)  in  which  his  father  had  put  sir  Thomas 
More  to  death,  a  man  otherwise  faulty,  yet  so  true 
a  pattern  of  moral  justice,  as  it  canuot  seem  strange 
if  the  righteous  Judge  did  take  special  notice  of  king 
Henry's  dealing  with  him,  and  insert  the  day  of  his 
death  in  his  everlasting  calendar,  to  he  after  signed 
with  the  untimely  death  of  king  Henry's  only  son. 
How  the  sins  of  parents  are  often  punished  in  their 
harmless  or  less  harmful  posterity,  is  elsewhere  dis- 
cussed. I  will  not  interrupt  this  discourse  with  any 
digression  concerning  divine  equity  in  this  pointy  nor 
with  any  apology  for  these  curious  observations,  as 
some  enstyle  them  :  I  relate  only  matters  of  fact,  or 
punishments  answerable  to  oflences,  as  well  for  the 
circumstance  of  place  as  of  time. 

S,  Pausanias ',  a  famous  antiquary^  or,  to  describe 
him  better  to  a  mere  English  reader,  the  Camden  of 
276  Greece,  hath  observed  as  much  as  now  we  do  in  his 
narrations  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Corinthians,  or  Achaians,  managed  by  Metellus  and 
Critolaus.  The  history,  though  brief,  (as  being  but 
an  appendix  of  bis  intended  topography,)  ia  fraught 
with  many  remarkable  circumstances,  pointing  out 
unto  us  a  divine  providence;  of  which,  two  (concern- 
ing the  selected  band  of  Arcadia  put  to  flight,  but 
with  more  honour  than  the  rest  of  Critolaus'  army) 
are  more  specially  parallel  to  the  rule  of  retaliation. 
These  Arcadians,  after  the  foil,  retired  safe  (to  the 
^  Vide  Thiiiinum.  '  P^usu^iiifi  in  Achaic.  lib.  7.  p.  415. 
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number  of  a  thousand)  unto  Elatea,  a  city  of  the 
Phocenses,  where  they  found  good  welcome  at  the 
fii-st,  upon  some  terms  of  ancient  confederacy  or  alli- 
anqe:  but  the  sudden  noise  of  Critolaus'  and  his  gom- 
pany'a  overthrow  dissolved  the  linka  of  former  amity. 
The  poor  Arcadians  were  cominanded  by  the  state  of 
Phocis  forthwith  to  relinquish  Elatea ;  and  in  their 
return  to  Peloponnesus,  meeting  unexpectedly  with 
Meteltus'  forces,  were  all  slain  by  the  Romans  in  the 
selfsame  place  in  which  their  fore-elders  had  forsaken 
the  Grecian  leaguere  or  confederates  against  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Honest  countrymen  see  meteors  or  other 
appearances  as  perfectly  as  philosophers  do,  but  they 
often  err  m  guessing  at  the  place  or  eubject  wherein 
the  appearance  is  made;  thus,  many  imagine  the  sun 
to  be  reddish  in  a  foggy  morning,  whenas  the  redness 
is  in  the  air.  So  did  this  heathen  antiquary  expressly 
nd  fully  discern  the  power  of  divine  justice  in  this 
event,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  persons,  (a  race 
of  trucebreakers,)  and  from  tlie  place  of  their  discom- 
fiture. His  eyesight  or  apprehension  herein  was  as 
clear  as  any  Christian's.  Wherein  then  consists  bis 
error?  In  attributing  this  award  of  Divine  Justice 
unto  the  gods  of  Greece.  But  did  any  soothsayer  of 
Greece  foretell  that  the  fathers'  breach  of  truce  should 
thus  visited  upon  their  children,  as  Elias  foretold 
that  the  dogs  should  lap  Ahab's  blood,  and  eat  Jezebel 
and  their  children*s  flesh,  in  the  same  place  where  they 
■  Lad  lapped  the  bJood  of  Naboth,  whom  Jezebel  had 
paused  to  be  stoned  to  death  ?  The  identity  of  justice 
done  upon  divers  people  and  nations  rightly  argues 
bbat  the  God  of  Israel  did  then  rule,  and  execute  jndg- 
^ent  nnfo  the  ends  of  the  itorld^  although  he  did  not 
deal  no  liith  any  nation  as  he  did  with  Israel ;  neither 
had  the  heatften  knowledge  of  his  laws^  much  less 
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siich  distinct  foreknowledge  of  his  jurlgments  or  visita- 
tions as  was  usual  ia  Israel,  uialeaa  it  were  m  some 
cases  extraordinary. 

4.  To  have  seen  with  our  eyes  what  we  have  read 
in  a  faithful  and  judicious  historian**,  one  to  die  in  a 
fit  of  the  falling  sickness,  or  (as  it  was  then  presumed) 
to  be  vexed  to  death  by  an  evil  spirit,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  consecration,  even  whilst  he  did  pros- 
trate himself  before  the  altar  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  imposition  of  his  metropolitan's  hands,  would 
have  moved  the  like  ijuestion  to  that  of  Christ's  disci- 
ples cODCertiing  Iiim  tliat  was  born  blind;  Lordy  tvko 
did  shii  this  vimt  or  his  jjaretitsf  Whose  shame  did 
he  foam  out  with  his  last  breath,  his  own,  or  some 
other's?  Such  as  is  here  e,vpressed  was  the  fate  of 
Strachyquaz,  son  to  Boleslaus  the  First,  and  brother  to 
Boleslaus  the  Second,  king  of  Boheme,  who,  with  the 
bishop  of  Mentz,  was  an  eyewitness  of  this  prodigious, 
fearful  accident.  And  if  consecration  dinners  were 
then  in  use,  (as  donhtless  they  were,  when  kings'  boiis 
and  brothers  thought  it  no  scorn  to  be  consecrated 
bishops,)  respondent  uUini ft  2>rlmis  ;  Strachyquaz  did 
better  brook  his  name  after  his  death  thau  at  his  birth 
S77or  baptism,  or  (as  my  author  speaks)  on  his  lustration 
day:  the  reality,  answering  to  his  name,  and  portended 
by  it,  he  left  behind  him.  The  dinner  provided  was 
indeed  ierribUe  co?mvium,  a  banquet  of  dread  or 
horror  to  all  spectators  ;  a  feast,  of  whose  dainties  few 
(I  think)  would  eat.  And  thus  much  doth  the  name 
Strachyquaz,  in  the  Bohemian  language,  import ;  a 
name  imposed  upon  this  unfortunate  person  at  bis 
birth,  in  triumphant  memory  of  that  bloody  banquL't 
unto  which  his  father,  Boleslaus  the  First,  had  invited 
Wenceslaus  the  king,  his  eldest  brother,  with  intent 
^  Dubravius  in  Histor.  Bohem. 
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murder  him,   as   he  did ;    taking  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  impiety  in  the  temple  of  God,  where 

>tbis  king  (afterwards  sainted)  was  at  his  miduighfs 
devotions. 
\  5,  To  sit  as  coroners  upon  the  souls  of  men  de- 
ceased, is  a  thin^  which  I  have  ever  misliked,  thongh 
sometimes  practised  by  men  otherwise  of  deserved 
esteem.  And  whosoever  in  this  case  Avill  take  upon 
him  to  sit  as  judge,  my  request  shall  be  not  to  serve 
upon  the  jury:  yet  if  my  opinion  were  in  this  par- 
ticular demanded,  Whether  this  man  dying  (as  the 
Story  presumes)  of  a  devil,  the  manner  of  bis  death 
were  any  certain  prognostic,  or  probable  presumption, 
of  his  damnation  ?  my  verdict  should  go,  I'w  miti&rem 
partetii.  That  thus  to  die  of  a  devil,  unless  his  former 
life  had  been  devilish,  (which  the  history  no  way  inti- 
mates,) doth  no  more  argue  his  damnation^  than  the 
untimely  death  of  Jeroboam's  child  did  argue  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  his  parent's  actual  sins ;  in  the 
manner  of  whose  death,  notwithstanding,  as  well  as 
in  Strachyquaz's  tragical  end,  the  sins  of  their  pa- 
rents were  remarkably  visited,  according  to  that  rule 

U'Of  justice  which  now  we  treat  of,  that  is,  by  way  of 
counterpassion,  iu  respect,  if  not  of  time,  yet  of  the 
places  wherein  they  were  visited.  That  Jeroboara*s 
child  died  in  God*s  favour  the  text  instnicts  us, 
1  Kings  xiv.  13  :  All  Israel  shall  mount  for  him^  and 
hury  him  :  Jor  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall  come  to  the 
grave,  because  i?t  him  there  hjound  some  good  thing 
toward  the  L^ord  Gad  of'  Israel,  &c. 

■  6.  But  to  return  to  Strachyquaz ;  the  manner  of 
whose  death  (as  is  apparent)  was  more  fearful  and 
prodigious^  yet  no  sign  of  damnation.  For  as  there  is 
vates  prtrteritormfi  et  futurorum,  "  a  branch  of  pro- 
phecy in  discovering  times  past  as  well  as  events  ta 
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come;"  so  there  may  be,  and  ofttimes  are»  prodigious 
and  portentous  accideuts  which  point  at  notlitng  rfe 
J'uturo^  sed  a  retro ;  "  which  look  backwards,  not  for- 
wards." The  best  use  or  signification  of  this  fearful 
disaster  waa  to  advertise  the  present  generation,  and 
their  successors,  that  the  execrable  and  sacrilegious 
murder  committed  by  Boleslaus,  father  to  Strachy- 
quaz»  was  not  expiated  as  yet,  but  to  he  visited  upon 
more  generations,  without  hearty  repentance  and  con- 
fession of  this  wicked  usurper's  and  his  complices*  sins, 
whei'ewith  the  land  of  Boheme  had  been  polluted. 
The  fii*st-boru  of  Egypt  were  elaiii  for  their  fathers' 
offences  against  the  infant  males  of  the  Hebrews;  and 
Strachyquass  died  this  fearful  death  by  the  visitation 
of  his  father's  sins  upon  him.  But  he  might  (perhaps) 
have  lived  much  longer,  and  have  died  in  peace,  had 
he  lived  according  to  that  rule  whose  profession  he 
had  taken  upon  him  ;  that  is,  if  he  had  continued  [as 
he  once  resolved  to  do)  a  true  penitentiary,  and  not 
affected  to  be  a  prelate.  For  if  God  would  not  suffer 
liis  temple  to  be  built  by  David  (a  man  othenvise  after 
his  own  heart)  only  because  he  had  been  a  man  of  war, 
we  may.  from  the  moral  analogy  of  this  sacred  emblem, 
collect  that  the  same  holy  Lord  would  not  suffer  the 
g78son  of  that  uialignant  cruel  pagan  fratricide,  which 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  priests,  and 
murdered  his  anointed  king  in  tlie  holy  place,  to  bear 
rule  over  his  house  or  church.  This  his  unseasonable 
ambitious  humour,  without  any  other  actual  retnark- 
able  crime,  might  in  divine  justice  exact  some  print 
of  the  supreme  Judge's  indignation.  All  this  not- 
withstanding being  granted  doth  not  prove  there  was 
no  good  thing  found  in  the  party  that  was  thus 
punished,  as  well  as  in  Jeroboam's  child.  It  was  a 
favour  to  the  one  that  he  died  in  peace^  though  in 
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bJs  infancy ;  sm^  it  might  be  some  matter  of  honour 
or  favour  to  the  other^  that  he  had  Christian  hurial  in 
the  church  wherein  he  died,  and  that  he  was  not  made 
a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  this  we  speak 
sceptic-wise:  what  became  of  Strachyqua^  after  his 
fearful  end  we  leave  it  for  the  eternal  Judge  to  de- 
termine. 

7*  Whataoevei*  became  of  }iim»  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  Drahomira  was  much  more  terrible  :  as 
she  had  lived,  so  she  died,  a  malicious,  blasphemous 
pagan,  a  cruel,  bloody  stepdame  to  Christ's  infant 
church  in  that  kingdom,  Tlie  story  (I  know)  will 
unto  many  seem  strange,  yet  in  ray  observation  very 
capable  of  credit,  if  we  consider  the  exigence  of  those 
times,  and  the  then  desperate  state  of  Boheme.  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism  lay  then  at  stake,  whether  should 
be  entertained,  whether  expelled;  the  pagans,  by  their 
unconscionable  policy,  (which  aims  at  nothing  but  some 
private  end,  always  ready  to  hazard  whatsoever  lies 
within  their  level  rather  than  miss  of  it,)  had  so  cnu- 
ningly  played  the  foregame,  and  by  their  bloody  plots 

I  removed  so  many  principal  men  out  of  the  way,  that 
thei'e  was  no  possibility  left,  save  only  in  the  Almighty's 
immediate  hand,  to  make  any  thing  of  the  aftergame. 
Now  in  case  of  such  desperate  extremities,  (specially 
when  they  happen  during  the  infancy  of  any  particular 
churchy)  it  cannot  to  me  seem  incredible,  if  the  good 
Spirit  of  God  do  outvie  those  ])rodigious  cruelties  which 
Satan  devisetb  against  the  saints,  by  sudden  miracu- 
lous executions  upon  their  actors,  Satan's  instruments. 

[The  tragedy  of  Drahomira  was  briefly  thus:  this  queen 
mother  had  animated  her  pagan  sou,  Bolesiaus,  sui*« 
named  Sflevus  the  Cruel,  to  murder  his  elder  brother 
and  liege  lord  AVencesIaus,  only  because  he  had  ap- 

Iproved  himself  a  zealous  professor  of  the  doctrine  of 
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life.  To  terrify  otbers  from  taking  the  sacred  func- 
tion upon  them,  she  caused  the  bodies  of  those  priests 
and  prelates  whom  Boleslaus  had  massacred  to  lie 
unburied,  and  one  PodivivusS  a  man  of  principal 
S79note  in  his  time,  to  hang  two  entire  years  upon  the 
gaUows.  Upon  these  and  many  like  provocations  of 
God's  just  vengeance,  her  grave  was  made  before  she 
felt  herself  sick ;  her  burial  like  to  that  of  Corah, 
of  Dathan,  and  Abiram*  Whether  this  opening  of  the 
earth  were  tinily  miraculous,  or  whether  it  happened 
in  the  period  of  some  natural  declination,  (the  s\»p- 
portera  or  pillars  of  it  being  digged  up  or  undermined 
before,)  the  opening  of  it  at  that  time  wherein  this 
wicked  woman  was  to  pass  over  that  very  place  in 


^  Intra  breve  igitur  tempua 
vaticinium  divi  Wenceslai  com- 
pletutn  fait,  vaticinancisi  fore  ut 
a  discefisu  &uo,  atrium  Paul!  preH- 

byteri  sacerdotibus  vacuum  red- 
deretur,  Correptus  inter  preci- 
puos  ad  supplicmm,  Podivivus 
quoque  totum  biennium  in  furca 
sub  dio  pendens,  nulla  tabe  vio- 
]vt\,  nedum  corrutiipl,  conficique 
potuit,  donee  post  haiistam  terra: 
hiatu  Draboiniram^  sepcliretur. 
Nam  quo  manjf^stior,  grainorque 
poena  appareretj  quae  meritn  de 
crude]]  SSI  ma  atque  impiisaiuia 
muliereeiigendafuerat;  eo  loci, 
quo  adhuc  insepulta  jacebant 
ossa  occisorum  sacerdotum,  tprra 
sua  sponte  dehiacensj  invmn  Dr^- 
houiiram^  una  ccim  curru  et  qui 
simul  yeliebantur,  nbsorbuit^  au- 
riga  solo  iucolumi,  qui  ad  aram 
juxta  aitam  (nunc  baud  extat) 
equodesilltnsj  accurrit, cum  forte 
tintinnabuluni  tinnire  audisset, 
ut  corpus  Domini  aduraret,  exe- 
crante  ilium  Drahoinira  omnibuB 
maledictia.  Quare  locum  eum 
etiamnum,  ut  CKecratum  funee* 


tumque  declinant  viatares,  qui 
arceni  pnsigenseni  ab  occidental] 
plaga  petunt.  Quanquam  terra 
epdem  loci  in  statum  pristinuDi 
cohffiseiit.  Puniti  et  ilU  divinitus, 
qui  Boleslatitn  assectati,  gladios 
«tiam  Auos  adversuft  dirum  Wen- 
cealaum  strinxerant.  Pars  enim 
eorum  menta  alienata,  in  rabi- 
emque  versa  prorcipites  ex  aJto 
deorsum  au  dabant:  quidam  in 
eoH  gladiosj,  quDs  nudavemnt*  tn- 
cubuere.  Ad  hsn;  tetnpli  paries,. 
qiiCni  prnpe  occisus  fuit  dlVlU 
Wenceslflue,  velut  cffidis,  ipse 
quoque  canscius,  aut  potius,  ut 
testis  foret  sceleris  Bempiterni* 
nulla  uUiu^  opera  abi&tergi,  elui> 
que  potuit  a  cruore,  qua  resi*er. 
sua  ex  corpore  divi  Wenceslai 
fuerat.  Hhhc  tandem  tolprodigin, 
tainque  raria  supplicia,  Boleala- 
um  exterruerunt,  ut  mitius  dein- 
ceps  cum  Christianis  agere,  sa'vi. 
tiamque  sunm  adversus  illoa  r«- 
mittere  inciperet. — Dubrsvius  in 
Histor.  Bolietn.  lib-  5.pag-  (40.) 
34. 
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which  she  had  caused  the  priests'  bodies  to  lie  un- 
buried,  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  no  less  wonderful  to 
Christtaa  eyes,  than  if  it  bad  been  (as  pt^rhaps  it  was) 
a  mere  miracle.  The  truth  of  this  story  wanted  not 
the  testimony  of  many  ages ;  for  passengers,  from  the 
day  of  her  deatb  until  the  day  wherein  mine  author 
wrote  this  story,  (which  was  within  this  age  current,) 
eschewed  the  place  wherein  she  died,  as  execrable,  and 
■  Bcoursed  by  God. 

What  7)mnner  of  Sins  they  he  which,  nsimllt/  provoke  Gnd's 
JudgmeiUs  accord}ttg  to  ike  Rule  of  Counterpaanon  :  and 
of  the  Frequency  of  this  Kind  of  Punishtnent  fofesigui/ied 
by  God*^  Prophets. 


CHAP.    XXXVII. 


H  1.  Justice,  as  was  intimated  before,  doth  not  for- 
mally consist  in  retaliation,  and  yet  is  retaliation  a 
formal  part  or  branch  of  justice  ;  and  of  this  branch 
Nemesis  amongst  the  heathen  was  the  ordinary  arbi- 

Btresfi :  she  was  in  their  divinity  a  goddess  of  justice,  not 
justice  herself,  nor  did  every  wrong^  (in  their  opinion) 
belong  unto  her  cognizance,  but  such  insolent  wrongs 
only  as  deserved  vengeance  or  indignation.  Nor  doth 
the  righteous  most  merciful  Lord  and  only  God  usually 
punish  ordinary  or  private,  but  public  and  outcrying 
Bills,  by  the  severe  law  or  rule  of  counterpassion.  And 
it  is  observable,  that  most  prophecies  which  are  poured 
out  against  any  land,  city,  or  people  with  fuller  indig- 
nation, are  so  intermingled  with  threats  of  judgment, 
by  way  of  counterpassion,  that  the  quality  and  circum- 
stances of  the  crimes  may  seem  to  serve  the  prophets  as 
glasses  for  representing  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 


1  See  tlie  treatise  tti  tlie  Original  of  Atheism  and  Idolatry,  cfaap. 
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judgments  to  come  i  and  if  the  crimes  were  as  well 
known  to  men  as  the  judgments  are,  we  would  think 
the  one  were  moulded  in  the  other.  This  exact  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  pattern  of  sins  which  Bnbylon 
had  set,  and  the  manner  of  God's  judgments  npon 
her  for  them,  liath  been  observed  before"^  and  I  will 
not  make  the  prophecies  concerning  her  destniction 
any  part  of  this  observation.  T'he  prophecies  con- 
cerning other  nations  and  cities  will  afford  plenty 
of  instances  to  this  purpose. 

2.  Samaria  shall  be  fts  an  heap  of  the  jichL  and  as 
ji/anihigs  of  a  vineyard:  and  I  will  pour  down  the 
stones  tit ei'eqf  info  the  valley,  and  I  ivill  discover  the 
foundations  thereof.  And  all  the  g7-aven  images 
thereof  shall  he  beaten  to  pieces^  and  all  the  hires 
thereof  shall  he  burnt  with  the  fire^  and  (dl  the  idok 
thereof  ivill  J  lay  desolate ;  for  she  gathered  it  of  tJte 
hire  of  an  harlot,  and  they  shall  return  to  the  hire  of 
an  harlot^  Micah  i.  6,  7.  The  wound  of  Samaria,  as 
the  prophet  adds,  verse  9,  was  incurable,  but  so  was 
not  the  wound  of  Judah  as  yet,  although  it  was  eorae 
to  Judah  by  infection,  and  had  touched  at  the  very 
SSOgates  of  Jerusalem.  For  so  lie  saith,  verse  12,  The 
inhabitant  of  Ma  roth  waited  carefully  for  good :  hut 
evil  came  down  from  the  I^ord  nido  the  gate  of  Jeru- 
salem. Thither  it  carae,  but  it  found  no  entrance  in 
for  the  present,  as  it  did  into  the  gates  of  other  cities 
of  Judah.  Lachish,  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  was  the 
first  which  took  the  impression  of  Israel's  idolatry,  and 
did  in  part  derive  it  unto  Slon  :  and  as  she  M'as  the 
fir^t  and  principal  in  sin,  so  she  was  the  first  in  the 
plagues  here  threatened.  The  chariots  of  Asshur  did 
first  triumph  in  her  streets,  and  her  inbabitants  felt 
the  dint  of  tlie  Assyrian  swords,  wJien  Jerusalem" 
T"  Cliap.  26.        n  aKIngssriii.  I^j  17.    left.  xs:cvi.  »;  xxxvit  33, 
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escaped  with  the  lash  of  Rabshakeh's  tongue.  That 
which  is  afterwards  related  in  the  sacred  story  con- 
cerning Jerusalem's  defence  against  Sennacherib,  (who 
had  surprised  most  of  the  strong  cities  of  Judah,  and 
iiad  made  Lachish  his  seat  of  residence,)  was  signifi-^ 
cantl)^  charactered  by  the  prophet  Micah  in  the  place 
forecited,  £^vil  came  down  from  the  Lord  uttto  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem^  but  it  entered  into  the  gates  of 
Lachish :  for  so  he  adds ;  O  thou  inhabitant  of  La- 
chish^  bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast :  she  is  the 
beginning  of  the  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zion  :  for  the 
transgressions  of  Israel  were  found  in  thee.  Mic.i.  13. 
Tliey  sacrifice  ttpon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  burn 
incense  upon  the  hills^  under  oaks  a?id  poplars  and 
elms^  because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good  *  therefore 
your  d/mghfers  shall  commit  whoredom^  and  your 
spouses  shall  commit  adtdtery.  I  will  not  punish 
your  daughters  ivhett  they  commit  whoredom,  nor 
your  sjwuses  when  they  commit  adultery :  for  them- 
selves are  separated  with  whores,  and  they  sacrifice 
with  harlots .-  therefore  the  peojde  that  doth  not  un^ 
derstand  shall  fall:  Rosea  iv.  13, 14, 
P  3.  The  children  of  Ammon,  of  Moab,  and  Edom 
did  triumph  more  than  other  nations  in  the  day  of 
Judah's  heavy  visitation  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  for 
this  cause  they  have  an  heavier  doom  read  by  God's 
prophets,  which  lived  at  that  time,  than  other  nations 
had,  Ezekiel  xxv.  2 — 14  :  Son  (f  man,  set  thy  face 
against  the  Ammonites :  Hear  the  word  of  iJie  Loril 
God;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Because  thou 
satdst.  Aha,  against  my  sanctuary^  when  it  was  pro- 
faned ;  atid  against  the  la?id  of  Israel,  when  it  was 
desolate  ;  a7td  against  the  house  tfJadah,  when  they 
went  into  captivity ;  behold^  therefore  I  will  deliver 
ihee  to  the  men  qf  the  east  for  a  possession^  and  they 
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shall  net  their  palaces  in  thee,  und  make  their  dwell- 
ings  in  thee  :  they  shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and  they  shall 
driitk  thy  milk.  And  I  wiU  make  Rahbak  a  stable 
for  camels,  ami  the  Ammonites  a  couchingplace  for 
fi^cks  I  and  ye  shall  knoiv  that  I  am  the  Lord,  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Because  fhou  ha^t  clapped 
thine  hands,  and  stamped  with  thy  feet^  and  rejoiced 
in  heart  with  all  thy  despite  against  the  land  of 
Israel:  behold,  therefore  I  will  stretch  out  mine 
hand  ujion  thee,  and  will  delii}er  tliee  for  a  jpoil 
to  the  heathen;  tmd  I  will  cut  thee  off" from  the 
■people,  and  I  will  cattjie  thee  to  perish  out  of  the 
countries  :  I  will  destroy  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord. 

Thus  saiih  the  Lord  God;  Because  that  Moah 
and  Seir  do  say^  Behold,  the  house  of  Judah  is  like 
unto  idl  the  heathen  ;  therefore,  behold,  J  will  open 
the  side  <f  Moah  front  the  cities^  frmn  his  cities  which 
are  on  his  frontiers,  the  glory  of  the  country^  Beth- 
Jeshitnoth,  Baal^meon,  and  Kiriathaim,  unto  the  men 
of  the  east  ivith  the  Ammonites,  and  will  ^ive  thmn  in 
possessioji,  that  the  Ammonites  may  not  be  remem- 
bered among-  the  nations.  And  I  will  estecute  judg- 
Mients  upon  Moah;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Because  that  Kdom 
281  hath  dealt  against  the  house  of  Judah  by  taking 
vengeance,  and  hath  greatly  offended,  and  revenged 
himself  upon  them  ;  therefore  thus  saiih  the  Lord,  I 
will  also  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  Edom,  and  will  cut 
off  man  and  beast  from  it;  and  1  will  make  it  desolate 
from  Teman  .  and  they  of  Dedan  shall  fall  by  the . 
sword,  A7id  I  will  lay  my  vengeance  upon  Edmn 
by  the  hand  of  my  people  Israel :  and  they  shall  elo  in 
Edom  according  to  mine  anger  and  according  to  my 
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fitry;  and  they  shall  know  my  vejigeaiice,  saUh  ike 
Lord  God. 

4-.  The  doom  of  Moab  is  more  particularly  set  forth 
by  Jeremiah,  chap,  xlviii,  2 :  77iere  shall  be  no  more 
praise  ofMoah :  hi  Heshhon  they  have  deinsed  evil 
ngahtfd  it ;  come^  and  let  u^  cut  it  off  from  being  a 
imtioii.  (So  Moab  had  said  of  Israel.)  Also  thou  shfdt 
he  cut  doivn^  O  inadtneii ;  the  sword  shall,  pursue 
thee.  And  again,  v\\  25 — 37:    The  horn  of  Moab  is 

Ucnt  qff\  and  his  arm  is  broken,  saith  ike  Lord.  Make 
ye  him  drunken:  for  he  magnified  himself  against 
the  Lord :  Moab  also  ^Itall  tcallow  in  his  vomit,  and 
he  also  fihall  be  in  derision.  J^or  ivas  not  Israel  a 
derision  unto  thee?  was  he  found  among  thieves  f  for 

^^ince  thou  sjmkest  of  him ^  thou  skippedstforjoy. 

^M     The  like  doom  of  Moab  is  foretold  by  Zephaieiah, 

"chap.  ii.  8 — 11  :  I  have  heard  the  reproach  of  Moah^ 
and  the  revilings  of  the  children  of  Ammon^  ivhereby 
they  have  reproached  my  people^  and  magnijied  them- 
selves against  their  border.  Therefore  as  I  livet  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Is^rael,  surely  Moab 
shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as 
Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding  qf  nettles,  and  saltpits, 
and  a  perpetual  desolation ;  the  residue  of  my  people 
shall  sjyoil  them,  and  the  remnant  qf  my  people  shall 
possess  them.  This  shall  they  have  for  their  pride, 
because  they  have  reproached  and  magnijied  them- 

^gfehes  agaittst  the  people  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The 
Lord  ivill  be  terrible  nnfo  them  :  for  he  wUl  famish 
all  the  gods  of  the  earth-  and  meu  shall  worship  him, 
every  one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the 
heathen.  So  far  wide  were  Moab  and  Edom  in  their 
<livinations,  when  they  said,  The  house  of  Jndah  is 
like  nnfo  alt  the  heathen,  Ezek.  xxv.  8,  that  all  the 

-.isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  ty  bet'Oirto  sudi  ^is  the  house 
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of  Judah  had  beeiij  that  is ;  professed  worshippers  of 
the  true  God,  who  had  now  appointed  to  make  himself 
known  to  all  the  world  by  his  judgments  upon  these 
proud  heathens,  which  for  their  blasphemies  have  now 
forfeited  their  national  interest  iu  this  blessing  here 
promised  to  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  for  they  ceased  to 
be  nations. 

5.  Whiles  God's  plagues  are  thus  fitly  suited  to  the 
matter  or  manner  of  men's  sins^  the  longer  the  punish- 
ments tliemselves  are  delayed  the  surer  dueument  they 
may  afford  unto  the  observant  that  there  is  a  watchful 
eye  of  an  all-seeing  Providence,  without  whose  pre- 
sence no  fact  can  be  committed  ;  an  attentive  ear 
which  never  shuts,  always  ready,  always  able  to  take 
notice  of  every  word  that  can  be  spoken,  and  to  re^ster 
proud  blasphemous  boastings  in  the  indelible  characters 
of  an  everlasting  book*  It  is  an  observation  worth  the 
noting  whit;h  a  learned  commentator  hath  made  upon 
the  place  last  cited  out  of  Zephaniah,  Kerhum  Audivi 
suam  emphasim  hahet,  *'  These  words,  /  have  keard^ 
are  eniphatical  ;'*  they  intimate  as  much  unto  ns,  as  if, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  prophet  had  said, 
"  Though  Moab  saw  not  nie,  yet  I  heard  him  (for 
I  was  present  with  him)  when  he  pronounced  the 
coast  of  Israel  waste.  And  what  I  heard  I  cannot 
forget,  nor  will  I  forgive ;  according  to  his  intentions 
against  Israel  at  the  time  appointed  will  I  do  to  hJin." 
28^  6.  The  cries  of  Edom  against  Jerusalem,  when 
Jerusalem  was  drowned  with  her  children's  teare, 
(which  yet  could  not  quench  the  fire  then  kindled  in 
her  palaces,)  were  more  bitter  tliau  the  cry  of  Edom 
and  Amnion  against  Judah  had  been.  Rase  it^  rase  it, 
even  to  the  Jbundalion  thereof.  The  scope  at  which 
their  wishes  did  aim  was,  that  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  might  so  be  demolished,  that  they  should  never 
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be  raised  again.  Aod  according  to  this  seanlling  of 
their  malicious  wish,  tiie  Psalmist  proportions  that 
imprecation  against  Edom  whicii  in  the  issue  jiroved 
a  prophecy:  Rememher,0  Lord^  the  chiMren  of'Kdom 
in  the  (lay  of' Jerusalem;  who  aaid,  jRtue  it,  rase  itt  &c. 
The  more  full  expression  or  ratification  of  this  imph'cit 
prophecy  we  have  in  another  propliet,  who  lived  about 
eighty  years  after  the  Edoniites  had  uttered  that 
accursed  cry  against  Jerusalem  :  /  have  iovetl  you^ 
saith  the  Lord.  Yet  yc  ^ay,  Whcrehi  hast  than  loved 
us  f  Was  7iot  JSsau  Jacoh'a  hrofher?  saith  the  Lord: 
yet  I  loved  Jacoh^  and  I  hated  Kftfru^  and  laid  his 
liionntains  and  Im  heritage  waste  Jbr  the  dragons  of* 
the  wilderness.  Whereas  Kdom  sailh^  We  are  impo- 
verishedi  we  will  return  ami  huiid  the  desolate  places; 
thus  saitk  the  Lord  ofho^fs,  They  shall  hudd^  but  I 
uHt  throw  down;  and  they  shall  call  them.  The  border 
of  tmckednesSf  and^  The  people  agaittst  whom  the 
Lord  hath  indignation  Jbr  ever^  Malachi  i.  2 — ^4.  Some 
good  expositors  have  from  the  literal  sense  of  this 
place  coUectedjthat  Edoai,not  long  after  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity,  did  utterly  cease  to  be  a  nation;  and 
whether  any  of  Esau*s  posterity  be  left  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  some  have  questioned*  and  (to  my  remem- 
brance) determined  for  the  negative.  These  (whatso- 
ever besides)  were  the  eftects  of  God's  professed  hate  to 
Esau.  But  there  is  a  seed  or  nation  yet  on  earth 
which  shall  at  the  time  appointed  be  made  partakers 
of  his  blessing,  so  often  promised  to  Jerusalem,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  professed  love  to  Jacob. 

7.  These  prophetical  passages  concerning  Amnion, 
Moab,  and  Edom,  afford  many  useful  speculations, 
did  either  these  times  afford  us  freedom,  or  this  place 
opportunity  to  dilate  upon  them.  But  leaving  the  rest 
unto  the  judicious   reader's  own  collection,  out  of  the 
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several  expositors  of  the  places  by  me  quoted,  I  shall 
only  request  him  to  take  this  one  admonition  from  me : 
*  Not  to  rejoice,  much  less  to  triumph  in  any  other's 
calamity,  although  he  knew  it  to  be  the  special  award 
of  Divine  justice,  or  a  condign  punishment,  purposely 
suited  by  the  all-seeing  Providence  to  some  peculiar 
sin/     Edom  and  Babylon  knew  that  Jerusalem  and 
Judah  were  justly  punished  for  their  offences  against 
the  righteous  Lord,  and  themselves  to  be  the  appointed 
executioners  of  his  justice ;  yet  all  this  doth  no  way 
excuse  them  for  their  presumption  in  the  manner  of 
execution.    My  people  have  been  lost  sheep:  their 
shepherds  have  caused  them  to  go  astray^  &c.    AU 
that  found  them  have  devoured  them :  and  their  ad- 
versaries said.  We  offend  not,  because  they  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord,  the  habitation  of  justice, 
even  the  Lord,  the  hope  (f  their  fathers.    Yet  all  this 
acquits  not  Babylon  from  guilt  of  God's  judgments  in 
spoiling  God's  people :  for  so  it  follows ;  Remove  out 
of  the  midst  of  Babylon^  and  go  forth  out  of  the  land 
qf  the  Chaldeans,  and  he  as  the  he  goats  before  the 
flocks,  Jer.  I.  6 — 8.    And  again,  vv.  10, 11 :  Chaldea 
shall  he  a  spoil :  all  that  spoil  her  shall  be  satisfied, 
saith  the  Lord.  Because  ye  were  glad,  because  ye 
rejoiced,  O  ye  destroyers  of  mine  heritage.    Not  only 
the  practice   or  real   intention   of  mischief,  but   the 
delight  or  joy  which  men   take  in  the  calamity  of 
others,  by  whomsoever  it  be  procm'ed  or  intended, 
283  doth  make  men  liable  to  the  rule  of  retaliation.    For 
every  degree  of  delight  or  joy  in  others'  misery  in- 
cludes a  breach  of  that  fundamental  law  of  equity, 
Quod  tibi fieri  non  vis,  alteri  nefeceris;  "Whatsoever 
we  would  not  have  done  unto  ourselves,  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  do  or  to  see  done  unto  others."  And  all 
visitation  by  the  rule  of  counterpassion,  as  it  concerns 
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wrongs  intended  or  done  by  one  man  to  another,  is  but 
a  resai-cinatioii  or  making  up  of  that  breach  which  hath 
been  made  In  the  fundamental  law  of  equity,  that  is,  of 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  unto, 

8.  But  besides  the  wrongs  which  potentates  or  pri- 
vate men  practise  upon  or  intend  to  others,  there  is  a 
peculiar  disposition  which  makes  men  liable  to  the 
judgments  which  they  fear,  or  at  least  hasten  the 
execution  of  judgments  otherwise  deserved;  and  that 
is,  a  tempting  God  by  the  curiosity  of  superstitious  fear, 
or  by  dissimulation.  An  instance  to  this  purpose  (and 
that  is  all  which  at  this  time  I  mean  to  use)  we  have  in 
Jeroboam"  and  his  wife,  who  went  disguised  unto  the 
prophet  Ahijah,  (as  if  it  had  been  unto  some  cunning 
man,)  to  know  what  should  become  of  her  young  son 
Abijah,  then  visited  with  sickness.  The  doom  or 
punishment  doth  so  well  hefit  the  temptation,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  place,  &c.  wherein  the 
discovery  of  her  dissembling  was  by  the  Spirit  revealed 
unto  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  suggested  unto 
him  the  time  of  the  child's  death,  with  other  circum- 
stances. The  prophet's  eyes  were  dim,  that  he  could 
not  discern  her  by  sight,  but  the  Lord  so  supplied  tbis 
defect,  that  be  knew  her  by  the  sound  of  her  feet  before 
she  came  in  at  the  door.  P  The  Lord  said  unto 
Ahijah^  Behold,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  cometh  to  ask  a 
thing  of  thee  for  her  son;  for  he  is  sick:  thus  and 
thus  shali  thou  saij  unto  her :  for  it  shall  be,  nhen  she 
cometh  i?i,  that  she  will  feign  herself  to  be  another 
woman.  And  it  was  so,  when  Ahijah  heard  the  sound 
of  her  feeiy  as  she  came  in  at  the  door,  that  he  said^ 
Conte  in,  fhou  wife  of  Jeroboam;  tvhy  feignei^f  thou 
thijself  to  he  another  f  for  I  am  sent  unto  thee  with 
heavy  tidings^  &c.  Arise  thou  therefore,  get  thee  t-o 
o  I  Kings  xiv.  I,  a.  P  Ver.  5^&c. 
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thine  own  house :  and  when  thy  feet  enter  into  the 
citff,  the  child  shall  die,  &c.  And  Jeroboajn's'\.  trije 
arose,  and  departedy  ami  came  to  Tirxah :  a?id  when 
&ke  carne  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  f/te  child  died. 
But  of  that  peculiar  branch  of  Divine  Providence 
which  takes  men  in  the  nets  of  their  own  superstitious 
fear  or  imaginations,  we  shall  have  fitter  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  treatise  of  Prodigies,  or  Divine  Fore- 
warnings. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

T'he  Conchisioft  of  this  Treatise^  with  the  Rdatlon  ofGod^t 
remarkable  Judgments  mantfe^ied  in  Hungary. 

1.  Bid  God  always  fit  his  plagues  to  exorbitant  or 
outcrying  sins  immediately  after  their  commission*  osen 
would  suspect  that  he  did  distrust  his  memory.  Should 
he  defer  all  as  long  as  he  doth  sundry,  for  many  years, 
and  some  special  ones  till  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
generation,  this  would  tempt  us  in  the  interim  to  think 
he  took  just  notice  of  none  i  Because  senteftce  against 
an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily^  therefore  the 
heart  of  the  children  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
etilf  Eccles.  viii.  11.  But  the  same  preacher,  to  coun- 
terpoise the  sway  of  this  inbred  temptation,  addeth^ 
284  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  God 
prolongeth  his  days^  yet  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well 
with  them  that  fear  the  Lord,  and  do  reverence  before 
him,  Sut  it  shall  not  be  so  well  to  the  wicked^  neither 
shall  he  prolong  his  days^  he  shall  be  like  a  shadow ; 
because  he  fear  eih  not  before  God.  vv.  IS,  13.  Besides 
this  authority  of  the  preacher,  (concerning  the  deter- 
minate extent  or  meaning  of  whose  words  I  will  not 
here  dispute,)  we  have  a  prophetical  general  rule,  which 

1   I  Kings  xiv.  17. 


never  faileth  in  itself  nor  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
observant.  How  mightily  soever  iniquity  abounds  in 
any  city,  land,  or  country,  yet  the  jnst  Lord  is  in  the 
midst  thereof;  he  ivillnot  do  iJiiquity^  Every  tnorning 
doth  he  bring  his  judgement  to  light,  ke  faileth  not ; 
hut  the  unjust  knoweth  no  shame.    Zeph.  lit.  5. 

S.  But  these  sacred  as  well  as  other  maxime  have 
their  peculiar  subjects,  in  which  they  are  more  remark- 
ably verified  at  one  time  than  at  another.  The  extra- 
ordinary documents  of  God's  punitive  justice  had  been» 
no  doubt,  more  rife  in  Judah  about  Zephaniah's  time 
than  in  former  ages*  And  amongst  modem  Christiaa 
states  none  have  been  so  fertile  as  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  since  it  stood  upon  the  same  terms  with  the 
Turk  that  Judah  in  Zephaniah's  days  did  with  the 
Chaldaean.  I  will  give  the  reader  only  a  hint  or  taste 
from  one  or  two  particulars,  to  set  his  meditations  (if  it 
shall  please  him)  on  working,  to  observe  the  like  out 
B  of  the  histories  of  that  country* 

■  3.  Amongst  all  the  persons  of  better  place  or  fame, 
mentioned  in  those  histories^  could  there  be  found  but 
ten  (as  for  aught  I  know  there  may  be  more)  whose 
legends^  either  in  respect  of  wrongs  done  to  others  by 
them,  or  of  wrongs  done  to  them  by  others,  might  afford 

_  so  many  pregnant  proofs  of  Divine  retaliation  as  doth  the 
P  legend  of  friar  George,  or  (as  Thuanua  calls  him)  Mar- 
tiniisius,  the  prophet's  proposition,  Every  morning  ke 
hringetk  Jbrtk  Judgment  to  light,  might  by  exact  logi- 
cal induction  be  proved  to  have  been  universally  true  in 
that  kinf^dom  for  more  than  ten  years  together.     This 

■  man  by  his  valorous  wit  had  advanced  himself  from  a 
turnspit,  or  coalcarrier,  to  be  a  cardinal ;  otherwise,  for 
his  temporal  dignity  and  authority,  full  peer  to  most 
princes  of  Christendom,  no  way  inferior  to  many  kings, 

I  save  only  in  want  of  royal  title.     In  the  height  of  his 
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prosperity  he  had  entertained  one  Marc  AntLooy  de 
Ferraro.  secretary  to  Castaldie,  lieutenant  to  Ferdinand 
the  emperor  in  those  parts,  as  a  secret  intelligencer 
to  betray  his  master,  but  was  in  the  end  miserably 
betrayed  by  him.  For  this  assaseinate,  Ferrarius^,  hav- 
ing at  all  hours  free  access  upon  this  hope,  took  hence 
opjxjrtunity  to  convey  the  rest  of  the  bloody  actors  into 
the  bedchamber  of  this  usually  well  guarded  priuce  or 
tyrant,  in  a  dismal  morning,  before  he  was  dressed ; 
Ferrary  himself  giving  the  first  wound  whilst  he  was 
reaching  pen  and  ink  to  subscribe  unto  the  counterfeit 
letters  or  patents  which  he  then  did  tender  hinj.  This 
friar  or  cardinal,  Martinusius,  had  played  the  hypo- 
crite (as  was  then  presumed)  with  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, being,  either  in  affection  to  his  own  country,  or 
for  his  private  ends,  more  engaged  to  the  Turk.  And 
captain  Lopez,  with  the  Spanish  arquebuses,  designed 
by  Ferdinand  and  Castaldie  to  assist  marquis  Pallavi- 
cino  for  effecting  this  plot,  were  permitted  without 
suspicion  of  hostility  into  the  castle,  being  appareled 
in  Turkish  weeds  or  long  gowns,  under  which  t!iey 
S85  covered  their  arqiiebuses  and  such  other  armour  a6 
they  thought  expedient  for  this  feat, 

4.  His  death,  though  bloody  and  cruel  in  the  highest 
degree,  did  not  so  deeply  affect  unpartial  hearts,  either 
with  pity  toward  him,  or  with  indignation  at  his  mur- 
derers, as  the  strange  and  unusual  neglect  of  his  man- 
gled corpse'  did  their  hearts,  which,  either  through 


<■  Hue  vero  arte  conjurati  in 
Georgii  cubiculum  irruperunt : 
Ulurcua  Aiitonius  Fertariufi  Caa- 
toltlo,  ab  eptstolis  liotiliu  prnsti- 
tutffi^  audaciu^i  jam  ab  aliqiio  tem- 
-pore  tant&m  cum  Georgio  fAtni- 
'  iiaritntem  contraxerut^  dutii  &e 
heniiti  prodeie  siiniiJat^  ut  culji- 
culariis  ejiis  proptpFea  fnttua  no- 


tior,  quaviB  bora  &d  ipsnm  ad- 
iriitteretur.  —  Tbuaims.  lib.  9. 
cap.  6 

«  "  Apd  so  this  QBsemblj-  was 
discottifited,  every  man  taking 
his  ntarest  and  safest  wjiy,  leai'- 
iug  their  tnnster's  dead  body  to 
be  n  prey  and  spoil  imburied. 
It    remniiied   th^re    many    days 
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partiality  or  LTetluUty»  have  professed  a  ileluL'tation  of 
his  tyrannical  lite  upon  higher  terms  than  he  deserved. 
His  enemies,  it  seems,  were  so  careful  to  effect  their 
intended  plot^  and  his  friends  so  affrighted  with  his 
sudden  disaster,  that  his  dead  body  remained  many 
days  together  above  ground,  iinburied  or  uncovered, 
with  the  blood  frozen  upon  it ;  so  stiff  with  cold 
that  it  might  rather  seem  to  have  been  a  blurred  or 
beKmeared  statue  of  stone  or  marble  than  a  dead  man. 
A  fit  relic  for  a  sacrtlegiuua  palaee :  such  was  the 
castle  wherein  he  was  murdered,  for  whose  erection  he 
had  dernoli!;hed  an  ancient  church  and  monastery  of 
religious  persons.  And  whether  it  were  that  indigna- 
tion ^  doth  sometimes  make  men  as  well  pieces  of  pro- 
phets as  of  poetS;,  or  whether  it  were  spoken  hy  way  of 
bitter  imprecation,  the  abbot  ",  upou  the  sacrilegious 
oppression,  did  foresigriify,  that  this  casUe,  whose 
foundations  were  laid  with  others',  should  at  lengtli  be 
seasoned  with  the  blood  of  him  that  built  it ; 

Wlu>  buildeth  so,  mcthinks,  so  buildeth  he. 
As  if  hiH  house  should  his  sepulchre  be. 


above  ground  naked,  and  with, 
out  light,  there  being  tiot  any 
who  respected  to  cover  or  hury 
him.  heing  so  stiff  with  cijld,,  that 
he  seemed  as  a  man  made  out 
of  marble,  having  in  bis  head, 
breast,  ond  arms,  many  wounds, 
upon  which  was  yet  remaining 
the  blood  all  frozen;  which,  to 
say  truly,  wbs  an  object  worthy 
of  Gompa-Sifjion  :  and  on  the  other 
side  it  was  execrable  nnd  enor- 
mous, to  see  so  great  a  personal^ 
so  vilely  left  without  burial  by 
those  who  (God  knows  for  what 
cause)  had  practised hiadeath."- — 
IliFartiiu  Kuoiee  in  hh  History  of 
Hungary,  book  4. 

t  Si  natura  negat,.  facit  indig- 


natio  versum. 

"  "  Behold  now  the  end  of  the 
proudest  and  insoleiltest  man  iil 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  and 
closest  tyrant  that  ever  lived; 
God  permitting  that  be  should 
in  that  very  plact!  end  his  days, 
which  he  had  cnused  to  be  built 
upon  thti  foundations  of  an  an- 
cient i-burc:h  and  monastery  of 
religious  persons,  which  for  that 
occ^asion  he  caused  to  be  defaced 
and  pulled  down ;  and  for  the 
ruin  whereof  his  death  waa  fore- 
told unto  him  by  the  abbot  of 
that  place*"' — See  the  History  of 
Hungary  in  the  place  forecited. 
— See  Thuanus,  lib  g.  cap,  6. 
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5.  Though  God's  judgments  upon  this  man  were 
(as  all  his  are)  most  just,  yet  were  they  unjustly  done 
by  these  assassinates ;  they  were  God's  instruments, 
but  the  devil's  agents  in  acting  this  plot:  and  by 
doing  to  this  cardinal  as  he  had  done  to  others,  they 
themselves  become  liable  in  this  life  to  the  rigour  of 
the  indispensable  law — as  they  have  done  to  him,  so 
must  it  be  done  to  them.  God*s  will  is  fulfilled  upon 
them,  as  the  devil's  will  was  fulfilled  by  them.  He 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  they  are  his 
sons  ;  and  though  they  afterwards  disperse  themselves 
throughout  divers  kingdoms  or  nations,  yet  the  cry 
of  this  cardiuaFs  blood  doth  still  pursue  them  :  which 
way  soever  they  wander,  the  Almighty's  net  is  spread 
out  for  them ;  and  being  still  hunted  after  by  God's 
judgments  all  of  them  are  driven  at  length  into  it. 
"  This  we  are  sure  of,"  (saith  the  forementioned  author 
of  the  Hungarian  history,)  "  that  all  those  which  were 
actors  of  his  death,  in  time,  fell  into  great  misfortunes. 
The  marquis  Sforce,  within  a  while  after,  was  over- 
thrown and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  who  inflicted 
great  torments  upon  him.  Captain  Monin  was  be- 
headed at  St.  Germano  in  Piedmont.  Marc  Anthony 
Ferraro,  in  anno  1557,  (which  was  about  six  years 
after,)  was  also  beheaded  in  Alexandria  (his  native 
country)  by  the  cardinal  of  Trent's  command.  An- 
other was  quartered  by  the  Frenchmen  in  Provence. 
Chevalier  Campegio,  in  anno  1562,  was  in  the  pre- 
2868ence  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  mortally  wounded 
with  a  boar  in  Bohemia."     Thuanus''  relates  the  self- 

'    Certe  percussores   Georgii  in  subalpina  regione  ad  Germaiti 

post  ejus  necem  ad  unum  omnes  fanum  cervice  abscissa  ;    Ferra- 

poenas  dedisse  plerique  scripse-  rium   denique   qui   Alexandria, 

runt:    ac  Sfortiam  quidem  diu.  quae  ipsi    patria  erat,  cardinalis 

turna  et  morte  pejore  apud  Tur-  Tridentiui  jussu   sexennio  post 

cos  captivitate.     Afoninum  vero  securi  percussus  est.     Postremo 
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same  accidents  from  the  testimonies  of  more  writers 
tban  this,  save  only  that  he  omits  the  mention  of  him 
that  was  quartered  In  Provence. 

6.  What  one  of  many  hundred  mornings  after  this 
fact  was  there  wherein  Ferdinand  did  not  lose  footing 
either  in  Hungary  or  in  Transylvania ;  wherein  the 
Turk  did  not  sensibly  encroach  upon  Christendom, 
and  gain  advantage  against  Christians?  The  just 
comparison  between  the  misery  of  Judah  in  Zedekiah'a 
days,  and  of  Hungary  under  Lewis  the  Second*  with 
the  parallel  manner  of  these  two  noble  kings'  and  their 
adherents'  miscarriage,  must  be  referred^  for  brevity's 
sake,  to  other  treatises  :  only,  to  shut  up  this  exempli- 
fication of  the  prophet's  assertion*  verified  in  peculiar 
sort  in  Hungary,  what  example  of  divine  justice,  either 
more  pregnant  or  more  durable,  was  evei'  manifested 
in  Judaea,  than  was  to  be  seen  every  morning,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  together^  in  the  fields  of  Moacz, 
where  the  horse  and  his  royal  rider  (king  Lewis)  found 
a  miserable  grave  before  they  were  quite  dead;  but 
where  the  bones  of  such  as  were  slain  in  that  unfortu- 
nate battle  lay  unburied  in  such  an  abundance  as  did 
exhibit  a  woful  spectacle  to  every  Christian  passenger*s 
eye,  from  the  year  1526  until  the  time  of  Busbequius'sy 
embassage  to  Constantinoplej  (how  long  after  I  know 
not,)  which  was  upon  the  marriage  between  king 
Philip  and  queen  Mary»  about  the  year  1355.  The 
Christian  Hungars  of  those  times,  after  the  loss  of 
their  late  mentioned  king,  had  as  just  cause  to  insert 


equitem  Campegiuni,  qui  hujus 
sffiCuU  anno  63.  inter  vcnandum 
ia  Ferdinandi  ipsius  conspectu 
apri  fuhnim'o  dente  in  Boliemia 
diacerptus  e&t^  honeBtiDrt,  nee 
tamen  minus  infortuna  morte. — 
Thuanus,  lib.  g.  cap,  <i. 

y  Quid  ex  eo  sperandum  iiitt 


aatie  eum  doeent  superiorum  tem- 
porum  exempln,  acceptw  ad  Ni- 
copolim,  et  ad  Varnam  clades, 
albentesque  adhuc  ossibus  ci£so- 
rum  Chrijitianorum  ad  JMoliftc- 
zum  campi.' — Busbeq.  epist.  4. 
pog,  i6i. 


